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A Special Note. 


The writer will be imipensjsly gratified if the following pages 
jnstify and bear out the worth ■ and excellence of the Lingayat 
religion and the high esiitnale made of it and expressed in the 
extracts given below. 

( 1 ) The sanest and the most powerful and infiuential branch 
of Shaivism in South India in the 12th century A. D. It was, as 
generally agreed upon, a very popular religion in its day... simple 
living and high thinking were the ringing watchwords of its 
worthy Founder Basava, whoso views were, however, far in advance 
of the times. He believed that the religious life of people was 
closely allied to their social welfare. In the words of fiice he 
carried on social reyOlution side by side with religious reformation. 

Miss V. T. LaSmi, M. A. in Triveni ( V'ol. IX, no. 2. ) 

( 2 ) The devoutest Tybrshippers of Linga (worn on the body- 
editor. ) are the Lingayats, the njost Puritanical sect of India- Will 
Durant in the Story of Civilization, page ."ilS. 

(Jl)The subject ( Veerashaivism, a phase of AgainSnta ) is 
exceedingly weighty... To ray knowledge no competent endeavour 
has yet been made to present the superb teachings of SahanoS-rga... 
the stage that is comtemplated par excellence by Veerashaivisnn is 
pure subjective worship of the Lord.. .Their practical bearing on the 
daily conduct of the searcher after the Lord is nowhere to be seen 
more clearly than in the life of a sincere Veerashaiva.... Veera- 
shaivism has so well perfected these truths of spiritual communion 
in its teachings of Shatsthala and Lingangassimarasya...The sub- 
jective culture and conduct of the soul proceeds pari paim with 
the objective training of the attitude of the vy^vah^ric man towards 
the Lord’s Prapancb, includidg animals and the rest.. ..The MalS- 
chary&s are usually credited with founding the faith; but we must 
understand sich opinions only in a fignntiro saise....The AshtSvaranas or 
the eight spiritual shields are spiritual weapons to withstand any 
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possible onslaughts of Prakritic blandishments....! may safely say 
that there are few faiths that have flourished on the Indian soil, 

V which have so openly pj*eached the equality of niiin, of the prince 
and the peasant, of sages and sinners, in the social scale. The 
Veerashaivas did away with the lip-religion of polished common-* 
places and of mere moral and spiritual shibboleths, and actually 
lived the principles that they taught — Dr. Ramananshastri in> 

Siddhaiita Dipika, voh XI, 

( 4 ) The Lingayats have been not inaptly described as a 
peaceable race of Hinda Puritans, though it may be questionable how 
far Tiheir rejection of many of the chief dogmas of Brahmanic 
Hinduism leaves them the right to bo styled Hindus at all.... One 
of the many reformist movements aimed against the supremacy of 
Brahmins, whose selfish exploitation of tho lower classes led to the 
rise of new sects, essentially anti-Brahmanic in origin. The tradi-* 
tional Lingayal Teacher, Baiara, proclaimed — 

/ ( 1 ) All men are born equal. ... ... ... 

( 2 ) Combined with the assertion of the essential (‘(juality of 
all men constituted the vital departure from the doctrines of 
orthodox Hinduism, the removal of all chief Hindu rites and of 
the ceremonial impurity — Enthoveii in Encyclopaedia of Religion . 

and Kthics^ 



PREFACE. 

In lb<5 pr(‘jiaralion of ibia Toxfc of Ijinga-Dbarana-CJhandrika, i 
the prioU'd odition of ilu) saino, printed and published by the 
Swami of flan<j;annuvadi, Beiuiros, and two inantiscripts of the 
Oriental Library, Madras, have been consuUed. The book 
is veiy nnsysienmiioally print'd. No sections on different topics 
are marked olV under dillVn'ut headhif^.s; but the whole Text runs 
contimiously in <lilTer(ml pi<‘.ceH with commentary thoroon. 
The Text is also priuitMl like prose without versos therein being 
put into their prop(n' form. Moreover it is ineoniploto in that it 
hogina with 3 etc.'” It is strange tliat it should he witlrout 

the pr<wious portion at the beginning. It seems to have been 
based on a single mutilajed copy, I have prepared the text after 
(umiparing and (mllaiing th<^ printed liook and the two manuscripts* 
The various reatlings are noted at the bottom of pag(^s, T denoting 
the printi'd iexf and A & B (huioting the two manuscripts* 

The text is <iivid(‘d into sections with proper titles. 

Th<‘ puhlicatii>n of the Iiook has taken a long time; and the delay 
was unavoitlahl<‘ owing to various distractions and pressunj of work 
in other (H)nne<ilions. However I feel glad that I have at long last 
su(! 0 (!ede<l in completing the work tlosigned and undertaken. I 
nm conscious that the portion about the origin and history of 
Shaivism, tluj Agiunas, etc* has been disproportionate. I beg 
pftrdon of romlors. 

The only p(‘rson that has slmlied and understood Lingayat 
^ religion very w<dl is Dr. Uanianan Shastri, Madras Presidency. I 
ciin say without the fear of contradiction that ho knows much 
more about the religioti than any body else, Lingayat or Non- 
Lingayat. lie is a thoroughgoing student of the Agamas and 
Shaivism ( comparatively with Vaishnavism ) and was the well 
known editor of tlm monthly magazine ^‘Siddhanta Dipika*’, 
now no more. Ilis lectures on “ Voerashaivism, a phase of' 
Agumanta ” ( appearing in S. D. Vol. XI ) will unmistakably 
show his thorough grasp of and insight into the religion. I am very 
much indebted to him for the profoundly scholarly lecture. Opinions 
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expressed by him on Lingayi^tispa ^ro bound to bo weighty and 
anthoritalivc. Readers are referred to the extracts from his loqtaro 
on pages 500, 507 to 509, 672. 

I am so sorry for the many misprints appearing all through 
the book, in spite of the best care and attoption bestowed on proof- 
reading. The care and attention may bo maximum on my part 
bat are obviously insufhcient for the misprints. I really feel sorry 
that they are sure to mar the worth of the book as a book and 
be troublesome to readers. I have only to request readers to bear 
with ’them and excuse me. 

. I shall bo failing in my duty if I do not express my sense of 
thankfulness for the very diligent help rendered to mo by Mr. B. 
G, Naik, B. A., ( Hons ) B. T , teacher, G. A. High School, Holgaum, 
in proof-reading and many suggestions in printing. I am also thank- 
ful to some of the members of tho Lingaraj ('ollego .stidi for tl\o 
help they gave me in preparing tho topical analysis of conleuts, 
whi c h wa e arranged sub s oquo a tly tn- an- alphaM ietd— iiHW-4»y- 

G ^11 tnortlinwf, T» th o laUw -^ d s o my thwi ks 

>1iTe. 1 havc also to thank the manager, Mahuvir Press, 
Belgaum, for diligence shown in printing the book. 

The author, Nandikeshwar, has also written a dialoctiital > 
discourse, in which he has established tho burial of tho dead on the 
authority of Vedlc and Smriti texts. This forms the 2ud part 
( ) of the book. But it is not included heroin, being 

considered a minor topic, though an antithesis of tho Brahrpanio 
custom of burning the dead. 

The hook is divided into two main parts, first part comprising 
the introduction and the second part comprising tho Sanskrit text, 
its translation and notes on it. As the text and translation began 
to be printed at two presses simultaneously, the pagination has boon 
separate for the four. Pictures in illustration of Sluvalingain as 
, tho human body in moditativo posture, and tho petals of the Chakras 
are givien in their proper places. 


ARGUMENT. 


I long cherished n desire to place before the reading 
world the philosophy and principles of the Liugayat 
religion for the main reason that it is not much known 
outside Karnatakj of which Lingnyata form a majority 
community. Even iu Karnatak it is known as a kind of 
Shaivism with another alternative tiame of VeerashaiViam, 
and the Liugayats are said to be a Shaiva sect, wearing 
Linga on their bodies and being outside the sphere of 
Brahmanic influence. Linga worn on the bodies is the 
most prominent characteristic of Lingnyatisrn and Lingayats, 
no^donbt. But the wearing of Linga means next to 
nothing unless the meaning underlying it and the principle 
on which it is based and enjoined are understood and are 
what matter most, like the sweet and invigorating kernel 
enclosed by the hard crust of a cocoanut, or like the 
luscious juice of a fruit, rather than its shape and charming 
exterior. Moreover wrong ideas have long been prevailing 
about the status of the community and not much is known 
about the religion historically. One instance will suffice 
to show what kind of deep ignorance prevails even among 
scholars. For instance Mr. K. A. Nilkanthashastri, Professor 
of History and Archaeology, University of Madras, makes 
an BStoundingly wrong statement and a sweeping assertion 
that the religion was founded by Bijjala ( vide Cultural 
Heritage of India) VoL 11, p. 34 ). Even a child will be 
shocked by such an unhistorical statement. One would be 
puzisled to understand how he failed to see that it was 
impossible for a Jain king to found a different religion. 
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Lingayats themselves do not know what their religion 
is and what its history is, much less others. The commu- 
nity is considered to be a kind of caste of the Hindu fold 
and the religion merely a sect. To dissipate wrong ideas 
entertained about the religion and to place before the 
reading and thoughtful public facts of the religion was 
the chief cause of my long cherished desire, which 
remained a desire awaititig its fulfilment* And after my 
return from England 1 began to seriously think of under- 
taking the heavy responsibility and the enormous and 
onerous task of setting forth and explaining the principles 
of the religion so far as I could. 

If ignorance about the religion is so deep, want of 
knowledge about its origin and founder is much worse. 
Even the Lingayats do not know who founded the religion 
and when. Certain things handed down by tradition arc 
taken for granted. In their enthusiasm attempts have 
been made by some unknowns to push back the origin of 
the religion to very ancient times with the idea that high 
antiquity is not only a mark of its soundness but also of 
the greatness of its principles. It was probably thought 
soundness and greatness of the religion lay in its antiepnty 
like the survival of the fittest and not in the soundness 
and greatness of its principles, doctrines and philosophy. 
1 thought it proper, therefore, to discuss its foundation 
and founder, and a whole chapter (XI) is devoted to the 
topic. It is likely that Lingayats themselves will be taketi 
aback and surprised by my conclusion. But I leave it to 
readers to see bow far my reasoning and conclusion are 
right. I shall have succeeded if they begin to think of 
the subject and djscuss it historically. 
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It also seems that the idea, like that o{ Hindus, oE 
( the impersonal divine origin ), is the sure and 
unimpeachable sign of greatness of a religion. Hence the 
origin seems to have been imputed to mythical founders 
rising out of Lingas. It is generally thought that Bnsava 
only revived the Shaiva religion without pausing to think 
and consider the great and stupendous work he did and the 
revolution he efEected in the Shaivism of his time. People' 
mixed up Shaivism with Veerashaivism and thought that 
the latter was merely a revival of the then existing religion 
without any clear conception about Religion in general and 
Veerashaivism in particular. All such wrong ideas have 
contributed to worst confusion about the rcligiou) its status 
and that of the community in the Hindu fold. I have 
tried my best to dispel all wrong ideas in these respects 
and place before readers what the real state is, and should 
be, of the religion and the Lingaynt community. I, therefore) 
hold that the terms “Lingnyat” and “Lingayatism” are pre- 
ferable and real to avoid confusion and to give distinctness 
to the religion and the community, as an independent fold'. 

To give a good historical perspective to the evolution 
of the Lingayat religion out of Shaivism, that forms the 
background of Lingayatism, I thought it fit to trace histori- 
cally the origin of Shaivism as a Dravidian religion and the 
result of Dravuiian civilization. I wanted to be brief, but as 
I undertook the task the treatment became unavoidably 
elaborate regarding its origin and its adoption and absorption 
by the Aryans and its subsequent history upto I2th‘ 
century) when the Lingayat religion had its rise. It is 
thought by many that Shaivism has grown out of Vedic 
worship of Rudra. We may see for instance “ Origin and 
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early Hi£ltoi*y of Shaivism in South India ” by Mr, C. V 
Narayana Iyer. Others think that Shaivism is probably 
a pre-Aryan religion of the pre- Aryan inhabitants of India. 
The latest finds of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, now 
unearthed, have been very useful for my thesis about the 
origin of Shaivism. I have, therefore, given profuse 
extracts from the descriptions of these finds and conclusions 
arrived at by scholars of Archaeology,* 

,^Jot much is known of the Agamas, their origin and 
date, 1 have, therefore, tried to explain all about these 
points to the best of my ability and to place my views 
before readers for their consideration and further research in 
connection with the Agamas. 

Shivalingam is generally considered to be phallus and 
its worship phallic worship. I found it desirable 
to refute such a horribly wrong idea and explain the real 
meaning of Shivalingam. Mr. C. V. Narayana Iyer is my 
predecessor in this respect. But his explanation is not 
quite sufficient. I have tried my utmost to explain 
Shivlingam as the amorphous representatian or symbol of 
Shiva, the ultimate Reality. It is for scholars to sec how 
far they agree with and accept my interpretation. So also 
Isbtalinga is mistaken for an image. And 1 have tried 
Id prove that it is not so. 

Different schools of Shaivism and their principles and 
philosophy are also described in order to show how far the 
principles and philosophy of Lingayatism agree with those 

* I may also mention here that the works of late 
Mr. P. T. Sbrinivas Iyengar have been very helpful to me 
in my description and exposition of Dravidian civilization, 
which he maintains to be Tamilian, as he holds Dravidians 
to be identical with Tamil people 




of others and how fnr nnd where they differ from theip. 
The practice of Lingaynt religion based upon its philosophy 
is the most essential thing, as of any other religion. This, 
therefore, recpiirod a detailed treatment; naturally it baa 
been the bulk of chap. XU. 

Shaivism, Shaktisrn and Lingayatisin are all allied 
religions. The basic philosophy is the same, except that 
Shakti is considered not only prominent but all-in-all as 
the main phase of Universal Consciousness in Shaktisra. 
In Shaivism and in Lingayatism on the contrary, Shiva is 
considered primary ns the possessor and wielder of Shakti. 
But Lingayatism is more allied to Shaktism- On better 
examination and study of the two religions it will he found 
that there is point to point correspondence in philosophy 
and princi[)l('H. But they violently differ in the practice of 
religion, the spiritual life and discipline. This makes the 
main or whole difference between the two- It has not 
been possible for mo, however, to give a comparative 
deacriptiotJ of the points of correspondence and the points 
of difference, as 1 thought it would be too much for the 
thesis. It may, however, be done in a separate volume- 

Lingayatism differs both from Shaivism and Shaktism 
in respect of adoption by both Sbaivas and Sbaktas of 
''Varntlshraraadharma in some form or other. The Shaiva 
Brahmins in particular, like Yaishuavas, have adopted all 
Sanskaras of the Variiasharamadharma. The rest of the 
Shaivas are considered Vaishyasor Shudras; the Kshatriyas, 
forming the second Varna, are hardly to be found (md 
recoguiKcd ns such in India now. The same state of affairs 
obtains more or less among the Shaktas of Bengal. Hence 
Shaivas and Shaktas have been iudistinguisbabie from the 



caste Hindus and are Hindus in religion, if Hinduism 
is Varnashramadbarmaj mixed with images and image- 
worship and the details of the worship according to the 
teachings of the Agamas. But Lingajats having done 
away with both Vaniduhramadharraa and image worship, 
fundamentally dijffer from all these communities, I have 
tried to explain this in the thesis and established that 
the Lingayat Community is an independent religious entity. 

liinga worn on the body is not only the most promitient 
characteristic of the religion but its basis and central point, 
Lingadhdrnachandrik^, therefore, has been made the basis 
of my thesis and the result has been the present work. 

To facilitate the understanding of the dissertation of 
Lingadh§,ranchandrik& by an ordinary reader 1 thought it 
best to append the translation of the text and explanatory 
notes. The latter- have become unavoidably copioiip. 
They may or may not he exhaustive bnt arc, I think, (piitc 
sufScieiit to facilitate easy understanding of the dialectical 
discussion of the topics by the author- 

Though I am positively of opinion that Vachana- 
Shastra is the basic literature of the religion as its scriptures, 

I have based all my thesis with profuse quotations on 
Sanskrit books for the simple reason that my thesis centres 
round a Sanskrit work. So also I wanted to show how the 
Sanskrit treatises pf the religion have caused confusion 
and misunderstanding -about the religion and its status, 
though they agree in the fundamentals and maintain its 
own independence and that of the community. 
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APPRECIATION. 

By 

(V. Subrahmanya Iyer, B.-q. Jtelired llcj'islrar, Mysore Uiiivorsily) 

The LingadliftrancbaixlrikA by Professor M. IP Sa- 
kharp, m. a., t. n. ( Cantab. ) is a work of ('.Kceptioniil 
merit- It has traced with much care the history of the 
leading doctrines and the doctrinal differences of this rcli- 
gious school farther than any other work that 1 have read 
on the subject. The author’s scholarly investigations have 
thrown'a flood of light ou many disputed points- They 
y furnish valuable evidence to indicate that not only Shaivism 
and LingAyatiam are recognize<l in the Vedas but also that 
other forms of worship had their origin in them. Jle has, 
further , given proofs for the former also having had a 
Dravidiau origin- What is of still greater interest is that 
the doctrine of ‘Transmigration of Souls’ is as much I)ra-' 
vidian. This shows that the Dravidian Civilization was not 
inferior to the Aryan. The contention that ‘ Linga ’ is not^ 
a phallic symbol, is really praiseworthy. 

The chapters on the ‘Philosophy and Practio<> of Lin- 
gayat Religion ’ are very illuminating, in that th(‘y point 
out in very clear terms the differences between Lingayalisttr 
and several schools of Vedanta in their philosophical aspects. 
The author’s exposition of what is known as ‘ Lltigarupa ’ ■ 
and ‘Yoga’ practices is most striking. 

It is needless to say that his criticism of the schools 
of thought, bold and original, may not be acceptable to all 
alike- Those that are criticised may retort in similar terms- 
But this is bound to go on in this world. 

The account given of the rise of the Lingayat lieligiou 
and of its founders breathes a true spirit of scholarly and 
historical research. This excellent work bids fair to be a 
highly authoritative one on this special subject- 
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TOTTRORf^r I 

INTRODUCTION. 

( I ) Veerashaiva andiLingayata. 

rjingailhiliaiiachiuulriuka. is; a ti'oatiso written to 
0Ht:ibli»li tho pnnoiplo. and creed of woarmf>’ Linga on 
the body by tbo Vooriishaivas or Lingslyatas. Tho 
lattc?r term iK (iomparativoly a htor one to have come 
into vogue; but it prominently exprosscs the followers 
of Ahx'i'ashaivisim and signilios unmistakably those that 
wour on their bodies tho holy liiiga, that forms tho 
most distiiuitive and distingnishablo religious mark 
of till', followers. The former is coeval witli tho origin 
of till) religion, whenever it may have boon; but it fails 
to expross the. distinctive mark worn on tho body by 
tho followers of Voerashaivism, though it expressos 
them strikingly in oontradistinction from all other 
Hhaivas and Khaiva sects of India, The word Voora- 
shaiva ” does not bring out tho idea of Tanga worn on 
tho body as strikingly as the word “ Lingiiy.ita ” does. 
Tho former has been otymologioally dofined and elabora- 
tely oxplaine.d in treatises and literature of the religion. 
But the origin of tho word “ Ijingayata ” is not only 
obscure but conspievums by tho ahsonco of its explana- 
tion in religious litoratiiro, and is noithor defined nor 
oxplaiued therein. Htill it has tho vory enviable morib 
of mai'king out tho followers of tho religion severally 
and oolleotivcly as a religious community- It is no 
wondor, therefore, that tho term “ Lingilyat'i ” should 
havo been more common since some time past and 
long onuugh p ist, to the obscuration of the other to a 
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oerfeain extent in ordinary parlance, and should express 
not only a member of the community but also the 
distinctive mark of the faith that makes the coiiuuuuity 
a distinct .religious entity. Tt connotes tlu'. most 
distinctive and characteristic fcitiiroof the religion, 
nay, the very heart and soul of the religion, namely, 
the creed of wearing of Linga on tlie body, and demotes 
that such are the followers of the faith and such is tlio 
community, in sharp and unmistakable distinction from 
other religious communities or sects of India. The 
term “ Veerashaiva” is significant and looms large in 
religions tracts and literature to the total oxe-lusion of 
“ Lingayata ” but is less common in ordinary language. 
“Lingayata” is ordinarily more common and more 
known. This is why the term “ Lingayata ” is usod in 
the title of the book. 

I The word “ Lingilyata ” has boon spoken of 
derisively by a person, who makes no sec.ret of his 
intensions, and has been slightingly compared by him 
to words like “ BslgAyata ” ( garden land ) and the 
similar. This is but more mockery and impious and 
irreverent language that it does not deserve. Whatever 
and whenever may b’e the origin of the word, it is seen 
that it has attained the full religious and eommunal 
signification and significance. One may fool sorry thiit 
the word should be so mocked at and tossed about in 
the spirit of contempt and satire. It is palj)al)ly renegade- 
like to do so. One may not like it but one cannot help 
the lolling tongue of scandal. But the word had not 

J See Mr. Pavate’s Basavabhilnu pp, 10-IU* 
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the inisfortunG of being loft alone to bo treated so 
slightingly. It had its stalwart defenders and 
exponents. A learned gentleman has explained the 
word, in sharp retort, grammatically and justified its 
signilioaiK'.o and popularity. The word “ LingS-yata ”, 
ho says, is a Sanskrit word and can bo a Sanskrit word 
in formation, ft is derived, ho explains, from the 
constituents, and arraa or The formation 

of the word has boon explained grammatically by him 
as follows: — ( I ) ( sffjoir »nr: ) 

1(2} fyJrqr 'art ( m aq# ) + 

( 1(3) air ( 

) + 3T=q- ( «*ris3i?r ^hTi 3i=a ) 1 ( 4 ) air ( wnici; 

3 ir*Ta??r?^i'S ) ^151: ( ) f^»ir?ra‘. 1 

The above explanation is convincing and speaks 
well of the scholarship of the gentleman and it cannot 
bo taken oxc.eption to, except by pettyfogging spirits. 
All the same an explanation of this kind has not been 
found in treatises of the past times. The explanation 
has been original and given for the first time. And it 
may bo accepted in authority hereafter, as it will attain 
confirmation and sanctity of ago in due course. But so 
far as our knowledge of existing Sanskrit works of 
Voorashaiva Religion goes, it is not found used, except 

only in one book, namely, ( page 02 ), in 

in the verse — 

fl 5 r«sr 'Trl'jcT?!!! (in 355: 1 

But it is noteworthy that the word used here is 
T%Til%iT and not It cannot bo said whether it is 

misspelt or misprinted. Rut it is very probable that it 
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may be so. The verse quoted above seems like an 
explanation of the word Totru Except for this there 
is no book in which the word is used. It looks, there- 
fore, like a solitary island peak, prominent and striking, 
and attracting the attention of readers. 

The learned gentleman is conscious himself and 
admits that the explanation given above has boon his 
own attempt to prove that the word is a Sanskrit word 
grammatically formed. He, therefore, remarks “ After 
the word has been established in the foregoing to bo a 
Sanskrit word grammatically formed, there remuns no 
ground for any body to ask for its ocourronoe in books 
of past times, for the simple reason that its use n,t 
present is proof enough of its use in the past. 
G-rammar and the explanation of the grammatictd 
formation of a word is sufficient to prove, whether tlui 
word is a ( loan-word ), ( modified word ), 

( original Kanarese or indigenous word ), (foreign 

word), or ( slang). Now that we have established 
the word to be a Sanskrit word, the disputant cannot 
say that the word is not a Sanskrit word unless 
and untill he successfully disproves it 

§ Translated from original Kanarese which reads 

Qjg follows!' 

?r3de9S^, ado s^oSoa^ddSdodd? ao'Scdo 

?j;^cje>ddo3odo d) 

spei^srt^^ oiouod^ 
wdd^odAra d)dJ3ra;55ftdo^d. ■^ri fssdo djsad 
3dd|,odod\ n^aoSoo sioa^id ido^^j^dwdodo 

uds33ddo. ( See Basavabhflnu. p. 19 )• 
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After stating the polemic about the word, we like 
to give our own opinion and explanation of the origin 
and growth of the word into wide popular use. We 
think that the word is ono of conventional growth. It 
is based on tlie psychology of the people to have a word 
expressive of an object, short, simple, and connotative 
of the inner inoaning of the object for which it stands. 
The people desire that the inner meaning or pith of 
the object should Hash forth and the object should 
throb before their minds’ eye or imagination, as soon 
as the word expressive of the object is uttered. The 
word “ Veorashaiva ” failed to satisfy such a desire 
of the people- It denoted, as it does now, simply some 
kind of Shaiva. But it did not connote in any way 
the prominent and the only characteristick, namely, 
the holy Linga worn on the body. Linga worn on the 
body is the visible sign and a distinctive mark of being 
a Veerashaiva- But the word “ Veerashaiva ” by 
itself does not and did not bring out the idea of the 
mark. Mon had and have to pause and think before 

they comprehended the characteristic mark. But 
having had no patience to do so, they were busy in 
finding out a new word, as a short out, to understand the 
characteristic, Linga, to the exclusion of others, which 
arc not only less prominent but are also common to 

other Shaivas, namely, and But Linga is the 
only special mark of a Veerashaiva. Linga is so, but 
what about the wearer of the Linga ? How is ho to be 
expressed and understood easily? The method of 
solving the problem was simple. The possessive 
Sanskrit affix was there. And the word like 
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and a liost cf others, must have come to be 
used and attained popularity in a very short time, as it 
expressed both the distinctive mark and the possessor 
of the mark, expresses the possessor of and 

conveys to the hearer easily and prominently both the 

characteristic, namely, and its possessor. In tho 
same vpay also does the same. As soon as it is 
uttered it conveys to the hearer without any trouble 
on his part to understand, the distinctive mark and its 
wearer. T«»i5ri55t is the nominative singular of the 

uninfleoted form and expresses a single 

individual wearing Linga; and is the nominative 
plural of and expresses many individuals wearing 
Linga or the whole host of Linga-wearers or the members 
of the Ling^ata community. It is very common and 
customary to use plural as a mark of honour, when a 
single individual is addressed or spoken of or to. Tho 
use of plural with reference to a single individual is 

courteous refined manners. Hence must have 

been more common than the singular as it was 

civil and respectful when used with reference to a 
single individual but was necessary, when used 

with reference to many or the whole host of the 

members of the community. The Sanskrit words 
and must have been first used by the 

educated few, educated in Sanskrit; but in course 
of a very short time it must have come to bo 
used by the ordinary folk and attained currency in the 
general public, on account of its connotative merit. 
The language of the ordinary folk being Kanarese, 

and ” and more prob ably the latter, must have 

""It may be noted that even now in some places people 
use the word ( OodjSo^do )»for Lingllyatas. 
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assumed the form of a word, a class of words 

of the Kanarese language. The word ‘‘ finr^ci • thus 
seems to be a word of conventional grouth. Such is 
our explanation, though we cannot quote in authority 
any explanation given of it in books of past times- 
"We are alone responsible for it, whatever may the 
truth in it and whatever may the merits or demerits 
in it, though such seems to be the truth. And we may 
repeat the words of the learned gentleman, mutatis 
mutandis “ After the word is established in the fore- 
going to be a word of conventional growth as a 
word, there is no ground for any body to ask for its 
occurrence in books of past times, for the simple season 
that its use at present is proof enough of its use in the 
past. Explanation of a word, as being a word of con- 
ventional grouth, is sufficient to prove that it is a 
word conventionally grown out of a Sanskrit word* 
The disputant cannot now say that it is not so, unless 
and unlit he successfully disproves it. ” 

There is another reason why the word “ Lingi1.yata * 
is to be used in preference to the word “ Veerashaiva ”. 
The words Lingdyata and Veerashaiva are neither 
coextensive nor convertible, though they look so. In a 
way “ Veerashaiva ” is more extensive and a genus. 
The word “ Lingdyata is less extensive and a species. 
The former is more extensive and a genus, because it 
includes within its fold the 3Trn«?irs, who form a class or 
a community, though a small community mostly found 
in Telgu districts. “ Lingdyata ” is a species and less 
extensive, because it does not include within its fold the 
«rru*Jrrs, who call themselves Veerashaivas and not Lingd- 
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yatas. They are a small sect or a subsecfc of Voera- 
shaivasj and they^profess ’and practise ^235^3 arid 
the creed of Yeer&shaivism or Lingayatism, and ijrofoss 
and practise in addition - §-^' 4 «T»T«riT of 'Hindus and 
Hinduism. ' They wear on their bodies Linga and also 
the saered thread. They retairi’some of the Brahmanic 
fites and repeat and follow all ' Brahnianical 

sixteen 4 ^iris like rii' 4 ^^sr and others’, which 'arc 
tabooed from the Veerashaiva creed. 

In short if the real religion, the real VeerashaivaTolig^ 
ion, is to be understood it comes to be understood as 

and and neither more n’or loss. And 
this aspect -of the- religion and the whole aspect including 
the5'^5T<fs (fivefold code of life) and f^fffS:i?riars, (sixty three 
rules of-daily conduct Ids better expressed and unfolded 
by ‘ Lingayatism ’ and the follower is better expressed 
by ‘Liqg^yata. It is . to be understood that whenever 
the words Veerashaiva and Veerashaivism, and Linga- 
yata and Lingayatism, are used in these pages,, tliey 
are used as coextensive and convertible terms and. as 
exclusive of the x 4 .riVdhyli.s- 

(b) Shaivism arid Veerashai vism. 

. Veerashaiva is a particular Shaiva,- distinguished 
from other- Shaivas;, and Veerashivism is a division or 
subdivision o.f, Shaivism. Veerashaivas form a section 
of the Shaiviit wo.rld,aiid Veerashaivism forms a species 
of Shaiyi.^-j-t(jLQugh:an integral -and distinct partr. of it; 
The word .. prefi xed., to ■ ‘ Shaiva \ makes. lilm.i«hole 

§ See “ Castes and Tribes of Mysore ’’, 'vol. II,’ page 32 . 
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distinction and is intended for making the whole 
distinction, and is elaborately explained in various 
ways. That makes Veerashaivism a distinct rdigious 
entity. That Veerashaiyism is a distinct religious 
entity and that the Lingilyata- community is a distinct 
religious commuifcy, will be vindicated and proved later, 
so that Veerashaivism deserves to be counted and 
mentioned along with other major religions of the 
world. It will suffice here to state the relation between 
Shaivism and Veerashaiyism to show that Veerashaivi- 
sm has grown out of Shaivism and made itself so 
distinct a part as to be on par with other religions of 
the world, though unfortunately, Veerashaivism or- the 
religion of the Lingayatas is the least known religion, 
for reasons that will be noted further on in a relevant 
section. . 

Shalvas and Veerashaivas have something In 
common but differ so widely in other vital matters 
that they stand on a diflerent level altogether and the 
something common ocnnes to be obscured largely. 
Thus Shaivism is the background of Veerashaivism 
that forms the foreground. The thing, common to both 
Shaivas and Veerashaivas or Lingayata, is the God- 
head or Moreover the idea of the deity at 

the bottom of the Universe, created, protected and 
reabsorbed by the deity, the idea of the' deity as the 
cosmic principle and ■ spirit, evolving the 
the Universe into ifsel/ md 

the U»ivers&, is the common ground eti which both 
Shaivism , and Ve.eraijbaivi^ stftn^< Here ends the 
common ground, though there are some other ‘things 
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common to both like 55W, and >RW. But those 
also differ so widely in their relation to other things in 
the system of their religious practices. In short the deity 
and the broad philosophical interpretation of the working 
of the deity in cosmogony and the reabsorption of the 
Universe into the deity by the deity is what forms the 
common principle and common ground of the meeting 
of the two. In other respeotS) in respect of the methods 
of attaining final beatitude ( the whole called the 
reli^ous practice ), in respect of spiritual practices for 
spiritual culture of individuals, in respect of sociology 
and the broad basis of society or the basic prinruplcs 
of society, they differ' sc widely that they bifurcate 
and stand on a different level altogether never to meet. 
However there can be no gainsaying the fact that 
Veerashaivism has grown out of Shaivism. And to 
understand how Veerashaivism has evolved or grown 
ouf of Shaivism, study historically its growth and 
development in the proper perspective, and to under- 
stand the scripture and religious literature common to 
both and peculiar to both, it is indispensable to study 
and trace the growth of Shaivism historically. To this, 
therefore, we now turn; beoaustfcthis is as much neces- 
sary as it is to understand the background well to be 
enabled to underhand the foreground equally well, 

II 

Efe-Aiyan Dravidian Civilization. 

All scholars unanimously hold that there was no 
high form of civilization in ancient India before the 
coming of Aryans to India. The people that inhabited 
India before the immigration of Aryans were almost 
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barbarians leading a Jife of nomads.'^ ft has been the 
fashion of scholars to give credit to Aryans for all that 
was best in India and tor the splendour and glory that 
was once Ind. Ee'ligion, philosophy, and literature in all 
forms were all due to the activities of Aryans after they, 
entered India, settled there, and made it their home. It,, 
has been, moreover, asserted that the Aryans, whenever 
and from wherever they entered India through north* 
western passes were already a civilised people and were in 
possession of a form of civilization, which they brought, 
to India and which becaine the basis of the oivtlizatibh/ 
that later flourished in all branches in that dazzling forih,^ 
that has been the cultural heritage of India* *“ Hitherto, 
it has commonly been supposed that the pre-Aryan 
peoples of India were on an altogether lower plane of 
civilization than their Aryan conquerors; that to the latter.' 
they were much what the helots were to the Spartans, or 
Slavs to their Byzantine overlords — a race so servile and 
degraded, that they were commonly known as Basas or 
slaves* The picture of them gleaned from the Irymns .of, 
Rig'Veda was that of black-skinned, flat*nosed barbarians, 
as different from the fair Aryans in physical aspect m- 
they were in speech and religion, though at the same time' 
it was evident that they must have been rich in cattle^ 
good fighters, and pbssessed of many forts in which they 
defended themselves against the invaders. These “ fdt'ts*’, 
however, were explained away by Vedic scholars as being 
no mpre than occasional places of refuge.— simple earth- 
works, that is to say, surtounded, may be, by palisistwt 
or rough stone walls; for, seeing that the Aryans tlfi^m" 

•Marshall’s preface to* Mohenjo-Baro and Indus civilization. 
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selves were still in the , village state and that, their society 
was. in. other respects correspondingly primitive, it .was 
deemed impossible that the older races, of India— the 
cpntemptible, outcast Dasas-could already , have been living 
in well-built cities or fortresses, or in other respects have 
attained a higher state of culture. Mentally, physically, 
socially, and religiously, their inferiority to their conquerors 
was taken for granted, and little or no credit was given 
them for the achievements of Indian civilization. Never 

for a moment it was supposed that five thousand years 
ago, before ever the Aryans were heard of, the Punjab and 
Sindi if not other parts of India as well, were enjoying an 
advanced. and singularly uniform civilization of their own, 
closely, akin but in some respects even superior to that of 
contemporary Mesopotamia and Egypt ”. 

■ That India was peopled by Dravidis,ns before the 
immigration of Aryans into India has . been admitted by 
all, with the exception of the great Sanskrit scholar, Muir, 

whose explanation of Indo-Aayan origin of Dravidians will 
be given presently. But who were the Dravidians and how 
they thrived there is a knotty problem that defies attempts 
at a satisfactory solution. And it is also commonly held 
by scholars of ethnology and antiquity that even Dravidi- 
ans were immigrants that entered India and settled there 
side by side with the aborigines, who were later driven to 
take shelter in' mountain fastnesses, where they are still 
seen as' bill tribes. Various are the theories propounded 
by different scholars about the origin of Dravidians ’as 
follows: — 

(a) * Muir bolds that ‘‘ Among the Dasyn tribes, 
which, according to the Aitareya Brabmana, were 
descended from Rishi Vi8WRmitr.a, are mentioned tjie 

^ Muir’s Sanskrit texts Vol. II, Sec. 5, P. 422, 
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Andbras. Manu specifies the Dravidas as among the 
tribes, which. bad once been Esbatriyas, but had sunk into 
the condition of Vrishalas ( Shudras ) from the extinction 
of sacred rites and the absence of the IJrahmins. In like 
manner the Cholas and Keralas are stated in the Harivansha 
to have once been deprived of their social and religious 
position by king Sagara. In the same way, . it , appears 
that several Puranas, the Vayn, Matsya# Agni, and 

Brahma, claim an Aryan descent for the southern races 
by making their progenitors or eponyms Pandya, Kamata, 
Chols) and Kerala to be descendants of Dushyanta, the 
adopted son of Turvasu; a prince of the lunar line of 
Kshatriyas. Turvasu> the Puranas say, was appointed by 
bis father to rule over the south-east.- Thus the 
Harivansha relates, Yayati, the son of Nahusha, having 
conquered the earth with its seven continents and oceans, 
divided it into five portions for bis sons. This wise king 
placed Turvasu over the south*east region. According 
to the legend* Turvasu, in common with most others of 
Yayati’s sons, had declined to accede to bis father’s 
request that be should exchange bis condition of youthful 
vigour for bis Father’s decrepitude, and was in conscequence 

cursed by the old man. The Mahabharata I* 847$ gives 
the following particulars of the curse: — since thou, though 
born from within me, dost not give me . up thy youth, 
therefore thy offspring shall be cut off. Thou fool shalt 
be King over those degraded men who live like the mixed 
castes, who marry in the inverse order of the classes, and 
who eat flesh. Thou shalt rule over those wicked 
Mlenchchas who commit adultery with their preceptor’s 
wives* perpetrate nameless offences* and follow the practice^ 
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of brutesl The Andhras, Dravidas, Oholas, and Keralas, 
who have been mentioned in the foregoing pages as' 
degraded Eshatriyasj or as descedants of the adopted son 
of Turvas'u, were the inhabitants of TeTingana, of the 
central and the southern parts of the Coromandel coast or 
the Tamil country, and of Malabar respectively Thus 
in the opinion of this great Sanskrit Scholar Dravidians 
were an offspring of Aryans after they entered India and 
propagated their race there. But little credit can be given 
to this explanation of Dravidian origin. For, a people, 
that descended from the Aryans, could not have deveiloped 
a language of their own, the Dravidian language, altogether 
distinct from Sanskrit, the language bf the Aryan people, 
from whom they have been said to have descended. It 
would be quite reasonable and proper to hold that they 
inherited the Sanskrit language from their fore-fathers, if 
they were really the descendants of the Aryan people. 

As opposed to Muir’s theory .of the Indo-Aryan origin 
of Dravidians, the following theories propounded by 
different. scholars about Dravidians and their entrance into 
India, may be noted. 

• (a) The Indo-African-Austral origin of Dravidians 
and their immigration into India via Lemuria. According 
to this theory of Huxley and others and supported by 
Keene and Morris, it- is said that once the Indian Ocean was 
a continent and was called Lemuria- It extended fronj 

M adagascar- to Malaya Archipelago, connecting south India, 
with Africa and Australia. Later the continent submerged 
under Water long long ago, t Mr, Oldha m also concludes. 

f Thbrston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India, V^I, 
p. xxiv. ' ’ 
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from close affiuities betv\reen plants and animals in Africa 
and India at a very remote period that there was once a 
continuous stretch of dry land connecting India and AMca- 
Lb is held that before the submergence cf this, chntihent 
Dravidians entered India from the south. Moreover the 
aborigines of Australia have been associated with Dravidians 
by many ethnologists; and the affinity between them has 
been based § upon some common words employed by both 
and upon the boomerang used by them. But Sir W- Turner 
turns down this theory and says that there is no affinity 

between the Dravidians and the Australians from comparison 
of their crania. 

(b) * Sir William Hunter holds that Tibeto-Burmana 
and Kolarians entered India by the North-eastern passes 
and “ the Dravidians, or the third stock, seem, generally 
speaking, on the other hand, to have found their way into 
the Punjab by the North-western passes. They now inhabit 
the southern part of the three-sided table land, as far down 
as Cape Gamorin, the southernmost point of. Indk. It 
appears as if the two streams, namely the Ek>larians from 
the North-east and Dravidians from the North-west, ' bed 
converged and crossed each other iaCpentral India. The 
Dravidians proved the stronger and broke up the BLolarians^ 
and thrust aside their fragments to east and west. The 

Dravidians then rushed forward in a mighty body to the 
south. * ■ , , , 

§ The aboriginal tribes in Southern and Western Australia, 
use almost the same words for I, thou, he., we, you,, et?* as 
the Dravidian fishermen on the Madras coast, and resembk 
in' other ways the Madbas hill tribes, as in the use of their 
national weapon, the boomerang. • The- Indian Einpire, 

p. 106. ) * Ibid p. 103. 
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( c ) The theory of Elamite origin of Dravidians says 
that India was first in occupation of two hordes of Elamite 
invaders, one coming by the sea-route of the Persian gulf, 
and the other following the land-route through Bolan 
pass. The first settled on the westcoast of India and the 
other occupied North India. Thus * Ragozin says in hi^ 
Vedic India ‘‘ The connection between the Dravidians of 
the Northern and Western India and the first Babylonian 
Empire, — the Babylonia of Shumiro-Accads, before the 
advent of Semites—becomes less surprising when we realize 
that there is between them something more than chance 
relations, that they were in fact of the same race and stock 
—that which is broadly designated as Turanian. Philology 
points that way, for Dravidian languages are agglutinative j 
craniolc^y will not disprove the affinity, for a glance at the 
Grondh. types and the turbaned head of Tell-Loh will show 
the likeness in features and shape. But even more con- 
vincing is the common sacred symbol— the Serpent, the 
emblem of the worship of the earth, with its mystery, its 
wealth and its forces. The Accadian supreme god Ea was 
worshipped as the holiest shrine at Eridhu under the form 
of a serpent, and as Eridhu was the centre from which the 
Chaldean civilization started and spread, so the serpent 
symbol was accepted as that of the race and its religion 
This theory seems to have been based on the Panranik 
myths of deluge and the Ark common to India and Elam. 

(d) The theory of diffusion, that is, the theory of the 
di^usion of culture from Egypt to Sumer, Elam, and thence 
to other countries. J Prof. W. J. Perry says that Egypt ^ 

* Vedic India, pp. 308, 309. J Growth cfflivilizatiou p. 53. ' 



Was the first home of civilization, that the Egyptians Were 
the first to develop a civilization that was the source of 
civilization in other surrounding countries for many 
centuries. The culture of Sumer and Elam was Egyptian 
in origin. According to this school the Dravidians were 
a branch of Mediterranean race. The exponents of 
diffusion school base their conclusions on the resemblance 
between the Mediterranean people and the Dravidians in 

shape of skull, colour, texture of hair, colour of eyes, and 
features and the build. 

+ Prof. Fleure thinks that immigrants akin to the 
Mediterraneans, Hamitic and the Semitic, may well have 
brought to India many improvements lifting men above 
merely hunting stage and even giving the beginnings of 
agriculture... not less than a thousand years before the 
coming of the Aryans and that Dravidiau culture was the 
result. $Dr. Hall of the British Museum also says ‘‘ With 
our present evidences, the Dravidians look like being a 
Mediterranean people, coming out of Crete and passing 
through Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, where they were 
in close touch with Sumerians and Elamites; and possibly 
these latter were related to them and the Cretans. Then 
they came by the southern part of the Iranian plateau into 
Sindh, whence they came into the interior of India. This 
must have happened long before 3000 B. C.... India is thus 
linked more closely than ever to the Western world 
through both the Aryans and the Dravidians * Sotne 
words, common to Brlthui dialect spoken in Baluchistan 
and Tamil, are also taken in evidence of Dr^vidiana 
entering India through north-western passes. Dr. Hall' 
makes a counter suggestion also as will be noted later. 

+ Noted by Slater in his " Dravidian Element in 
Indian culture ” p, 40. 

$ Quoted by R. Narasinhachar in his History of 
Kanarese Literature’* p . 12. 

Q-3 
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The long and short of all these theories of Dravh 
dian element in the Indian population is that Dravi- 
dians like their successors, the Aryans, wore immigrants 
bringing with them a sort of civilization; that the West, 
according to the majority of different schools, was the 
cradle of civilization; and that no credit could bo given , 
to India for being the home of civilization, which was 
twice imported into India by Dravidian and Aryan, 
immigi-ants at different times. These theories, based 
as they arc on strong and almost incontrovertible 
evidence, seem to have sprung, it seems, from one basic 
misconception— that India could give no scoim climath 
eally or economically for autochthones to spring into 
existence and develop their own civilization by degrees 
from the lowest to the highest form. Hguco the 
aborigines, whoever they might be, were a low class of 
human beings and who were, therefore, twice superseded 
later by intruders from outside. 

. It is altogether a great puzzle to see that India, 
with her fertile lands, with her wonderful wealth of 
minarels underground, with a very rich variety of fauna 
and flora overground, with her climate local in some 
respects but -continental in others, and thus eminently 
fitted to be a nursing ground for a people to make their 
first appearance, thrive in all stages of life, and to 
evolve a culture of their own in'situ^ should yet depend 
upon outsiders to come and evolve a culture there. It 
is strange, indeed, that it did n.ot strike scholars, that 
India Could well afford a stimulus to the slow growth 
of social and r^igious life of her autochthones under 
the beneficent ’ influence of physical environment and 
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reaction of geographical causes. Says J Eagozin “ the 
immense variety of her vegetation will be inferred from 
the fact that, besides the distinctly tropical and indege’ 
nous plants which have been just briefly touched upon 
and a great many more, there is scarcely a variety of 
fruit tree, timber tree, food plant, or ornamental plant 
that Europe and the temperate regions of Asia can 
boast, but makes its home in India and thrives there. 
The cause of such extraordinary exuberance is not far 
to seek; it lies in the great variety of climates, which 
in India range through the entire scale from the hottest 

tropical to moderately warm and even cold The same 

variety, and for the same reasons, marks the animal 
creation of fauna of the Indian continent, both wild 

and domestic Even so brief and cursory a review of 

India’s physical traits and resources would be incomplete 
without some mention of the mineral wealth which, for 
ages, has been pre-eminently associated with the name.” 
It, therefore, requires no stretch of imagination to 
understand that India could well be and was the home 
of a people to spring into existence and' develop a 
culture of their own in the midst of her congenial 
climate or climates and encouraging geographical condi- 
tions. It is, thus, no wonder that in the light of recent 
researches some scholars come forward and assert that 
Dravidians were the autochones of India and evolved a 
civilization of their own gradually in all ■ evolutionary 
stages and ages of early man’s life In direct contradic- 
tion of all foregoing theories it is said by § . Govinda- 
charya Swami “ Hence we shall not be far wrong if we 

Vedic India, chap, I. § Indian Antiquary 1911, p, 118,. 
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infer that south India gave a refuge to the survivors of 
the deluge, that the culture developed in Leinuria was 
carried to south India after its submergence, 

and that south India after its submergence, 

was probably the cradle of the post-diluvian human 
race. As the centre of gravity of the Dravidian people, 
as determined by the density of population, lies some- 
where about Mysore, south of India must be considered 
as the home of these people, whence they might have 
spread to the North 

* Dr. Ohatterji says “ It would be established, 
provided Hall’s theory of Sumerian origin be true, that 
civilization first arose in India and was probably 
associated with the primitive Dravidians. Then it was 
taken to Mesopotamia to become the source of Babylo- 
nian and other ancient cultures, which form the basis 
of modern civilization 

t Mr. P. T. Shrinivas lyangar asserts “ The pageant 
of Indian history is the grandest that the history of 
any country can offer. The history of India began 
when man first appeared on the globe. Since then, the 
Indian people alone of the peoples of the various 
countries of the earth have been progressing without 
interruption in handicraft, physical sciences applied to 
manual industries, art work on wood, stone and ivory, 
social amelioration and religious experience- The 
civilization of India alone has progressed for countless 
millenniums without being prematurely choked out of 
existence by the desiccation of soil or the drying up of 

* Modern Eeview, Dec, 1924. t The stone Age in 
India — Introduction. 
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the nobler springs of human action, by the spread of 
malaria or the moral decadence of the people Proofs 
are not wanting to show that man made his first 
appearance in India, as elsewhere, and gradually 
progressed so as to reach the height of civilization that 
has been the cultural heritage of Indian people of the 
present day, the civilization, which with the activities 
of the of Aryans after their immigration has been the 
composite civilization. Prom the biological approach 

to the evolution of human beings India, | It is said by 
Eev* B. 0. James “ It is quite within the bounds of 
probability that farther research in the neighbourhood 
of the Siwalik ( Sapddalaksha ) hills in Northern India 
will reveal one more of the tertiary forerunners of the 
apes and man. Palaeopithicus ( i. e. ancient ape ) may 
be cited as an example from the pleiocene of the Siwalik 
hills of a generalized type of extinct ape related to the 
Chimpanzee, the Gorilla, and the Gibbon, with upper 

premolars resembling those of man After the 
appearance of the book scholars making scientific 

investigation visited Siwalik hills and arrived at the 
conclusion that Northern India was probably the first 
home of man. But information about the condition 6| 
man in the dim ages of the past, i. e. the pre-historic 
times, can be gathered only by the material relics of 
man’s workmanship, called artefacts, such as tools, 

weapons, pottery, and tombs, which have survived froth 
those remote past times and have been collected and 

carefully preserved by scholars, interested in pre-historio 
antiquities with a view to piece together man’s history 
and his gradual progress. 

+ Introdhction to Anthropology, 1919, pp. 61-63, 




Man’s origin and appearance on the globe has 
been a mystery that baffl-es attempts at a satisfactory 
scientific solution. But when he made his first appear- 
anoe he was little better than other animals, with 
the difference that he was, and has been, blessed with 
superior intelligence, which makes the whole difference 
between him and other animals. His first concern was, 
like that of other animals, to find food to satisfy hunger 
a primary animal demand. It is this demand of hunger 
and man’s attempts at satisfying the demand as 
easily as possible has been the prime cause of man’s 
progress and advancement. He had first to invent 
tools for easy procuration of food, and then to invent 
weapons to protect himself from animal, and human 
foes. Gradually as he advanced he invented the art 
of making pottery for the convenience of life for 
storage, and cooking food. Later he must have concei- 
ved the idea of disposing of the dead. Hirst he must 
have left exposed the dead bodies on the earth and 
then he must have begun the burying of the dead, 
from which arose the idea of tombs. Thus says Eev- 
B* Q. James, | “ Homo primogenius was probably at 

first mainly a vegetarian, It can be pretty safely 

assumed judging from the teeth of the earliest skxills 
and from the lack of implements, that prior to the 
Ohellean age ( the'lowest palaeolithic Age ) primeval 
man was chiefly a vegetarian, except for flesh as was 
furnished by small animals". I Later he says “ By 
assuming the erect attitude man became differentiated 
from all other animals by being free to pick up and 

+ Introduction to Anthropology' pp.- 65 - 67 . 
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hold or throw stoneb, etc., an accomplishment of the 
greatest value in the daily quest of food. With a piece 
of flint he could pound up his roots, berries etc., 
scrape with a similar weapon the skins of the animals 
he had killed, dig holes in the ground for store-houses, 
or increase the warmth of his hut, and in later times 
could hollow out trees to make canoes. In, short, 
flint or perhaps, a bone implement, was used for 
every thing for which a tool was used. At first a 
stone haphaziardly picked up no doubt served for many 
purposes.” So also says B. B. Foote " At first a stone 
haphaJiardly picked up no doubt served for many 
purposes. Monkeys have been observed to use stones 
for cracking nuts, etc,, and therefore there is no defi- 
nitely human mental activity in the performance of 
such an act. But us soon as he appeared, it was not 
long before ho discovered that a shaped implement 
was more practical than an unshaped one, and he 
began flaking his tools to the desired proportions. 
The earliest tools must have been made by flaking or 
hammering a piece of gravel with another Stone to 
improve its shape and adapt it for use-* So man^ when 
he began his career on the globe, began to manufacture 
tools and artefacts for himself which form the best 
evidence of man’s presence in a particular place on tjie 
earth and- his progress. Tools and other things tell an 
eloquent tale of man’s history of pre-hiatoric times; • 

^Indian pro-historic &proto-'historicAntiquities,pp.67-71. 




' Archaeologists are agreed that nascent civilization 
of man Mose and developed by successive stages and 
divide pre-historic times broadly into four periods or 
Ages (1) Palaeolithic Age or that of the old rough stone 
tools (2) Neolithic Age or that of the new smooth stone 
tools (3) Bronze Age or that of bronze tools (4) and Iron 
Age or that of iron tools. If enough materials of these 
difierent stages and Ages are found in India there will be 
no scope for doubting that civilization arose in India 
and developed there by stages, and she had no cause to 
look to the face of other countries for importing civiliza- 
tion or culture. That this is so is amply borne out by 
the pre-histbric finds collected so far and kept in 
niuseums. 

Before tools and artefacts of pre-historic antiquities 
ate noted, it will be proper here to note the places 
where these tools and artefacts, particularly of palaeoli- 
thic Age, are found. Scholars engaged in collecting 
early human artefacts in India arrive at the conclusion 
tl^ man first appeared in and has since then occupied 
the edge of Deccan plateau. This will be evident if the 
places, where these tools and artefacts have been dis- 
. covered? are noted on the map of india. A study of the 
map of palaeolithic sites ”, says E. B. Foote, * “ shows 
that the several peoples concerned were widely distri- 
buted over the countr y, eyoept in the . mountain and 

-* E. B. Foote, Indian pre-historio and proto-historic 
antiquities, p. 36. 
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great forest regions of the west peninsula, in which so fat 
as my experience goes, no traces have been found of 
palaeolithic race or races. The localization of all the races 
has also been influenced in some measure by the distribution 
of the rocks yielding materials suited for their respective 
implements. Thus there are far more numerous traces of 
the palaeolithic race the great quartizite-yielding groups 
forming the Cuddapah series of the Indian geologists and 
the great quartzite shingle conglomerates of the Upper 
Gondwana system in the Chigleput (Madras), North 
Arcot and Nellore districts, than in other regions. In 
diminishing <j[uautities traces of palaeolithic man are found 
to the northward of Xistna valley, where quartzite 
becomes a much less common rock. So also to the south- 
ward of Palar valley where quartzite becomes a rare 
material; to the westward on the Deccan plateau, where 
the stone chippers finding no quartzites in the Bellary 
district had recourse to the banded jasper haematite rocks 
of the Dharwar system; and further north in the valley of 
Kistna where recourse was had in one instance to hard 
siliceous limestone. ” So also Mr. P. T. Shrinivaa 
lyangar says " Palaeoliths have been chiefly found in 
south India. The Kurnool district has yielded abundant 
palaeolithic remains. Considerable areas of the coastal 
regions of the Guntur and Nellore districts contain relics 
of man’s hand-work. So too, the hills, maidans, and 
scrub jungles of the Cuddapah district. The Chingleput 
and North Arcot districts have yielded innumerable pala- 
eolithic tools. In the Dharwar and Bijapur districts— the 
southern Mahratta country— all sorts of implements 

$ The ytone Age in India, p, 8. 
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of the old stone Age have been picked up. A single 
specimen of the Narmada valley ( Central provinces ) 
furnishes decisive contemporaneity with extinct vertebrate 
fauna. In the Godavari valley ( Warangal division of the 
Hyderabad state ) has been found an old factory of palaeoli- 
thic tools, A few implements have been found scattered 
in central India and Rajputana and almost none in Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa* This proves that from earliest times 
man flourished in the edge of the Deccan plateau.” Quartzite 
was the most suitable material for making tools; and by 
far the greater number of palaeoliths that have been dis- 
covered so far in southern India have been made of quart- 
zites, which are metamorphosed sandstones, the metamor- 
phosis consisting of the introduction and deposition of 
secondary silica, in crystalline continuity with the rolled 
quartz-grains of the original sandstone- ” But R. B. Foote 
remarks + '‘ North of the valley of the Palar river, it Avas 
far and away the most plentiful material; the great shingle- 
beds of different ages of the Jurassic rocks ( The Rajmahal 
series), the Sripermabur and Sattiyavedu series, afford 
inexhaustible and widespread supplies of splendid shingle, 
which the palaeolithic folk seem to have preferred greatly 
to masses of quartzites broken off from the vast beds of 
that rock, which gives to enormous scarps which figure so 
strikingly in the Cuddspah and Rurnool systems, as seen 
in the Nagari mountains and the Vellikouda and Nallamalai 
ranges of the Eastern Ghats But West of longitude 
77.30 W. true quartzite, he remarks further on t " is not 
found in any quantity and the old stone chippers had to 


Wadia, Geology of India, p. 72. -f Op. cit. p. 9. 
tOp. cit- p* 77* 
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content themselves, unless prepared to take a long perilous 
journey, with the best substitute they could find, which 
in Bellary district was the more siliceous varieties of the 
haematite quartzite, which forms such huge beds in the 
Dharwar system to which belong the hill ranges in the 
centre and the western part of the district* It lent itself 
by no means so well to being worked into implements as 
the true quartzite, but still the old workers managed to turn 
out useful axes and other tools. ” 

Mr. P. T. Shrinivas lyangar discusses how the Deccan 
or Peninsular India was quite suitable for. man’s earl^ 
habitation and his activities towards progress. *He says 
“ On the one hand we may discuss which part of the earth 
was best fitted to support primitive man in fairly large 
numbers when he first arose in ancient times. He could 
surely not have inhabited tbe bleak mountain tops of the 
Himalayas where man even now cannot live; nor could be 
have inhabited tbe dense forests that clothe the lower levels 
of the Himalayan mountains or the equally thick jungle' 
regions called Dandakaranyam, which in those days 
stretched from where the Indo-Gangetic plain ended 
to within a few miles of Cape Camorin. The inne^ 
recesses of the tropical jungle, even today, many milleni** 
urns after man learnt to conquer nature' and to utilize or 
transcend the conditions of his environment, continue to be un-* 
healthy for human habitation and too thickly infested with 
animat and vegetable monsters for feeble man to flourish' 
there* Nor could early man have inhabited the great river 


* The Stone-Age in India, pp. 3, 4, 
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valleys of ancient India. In early days the beds of rivers 
were much broader and higher than they are now and 
the regions adjoining then far too marshy. The great 
IndO'Gangetic plain, however fitted to maintain a teeming 
population now that the rivers have hollowed a deep bed 

for themselves and man has drained the soil for thousand 
of years and learnt to .raise several kinds of crops, 
must have been in the far off past too much without, 
cavert to afford primitive man shelter against the animal 
foes both huge and small and too much water-logged to 
be fit for men to live and grow there- Man, therefore, 
most probably rose and grew in the comparatively narrow 
strip of coast between the jungle and the Indian ocean. 
Here the land is of moderate beignt above sea-level j 
the jungle was too thin to enable early man’s animal 
foes to infest it in large numbers; he could find shelter 
in bushes and on tops of trees- The climate then was 
equable as it is now; the atmospheric conditions did not 
require that his skin comparatively denuded of hair 
needed any protection in the form of dress which he had 
to provide for himself with, when later he spread to less 
favourable climates- The soil, not far from river valleys, 
retained enough water to meet the wants of early man 
who for want of pots could not live very far from sources 

of water supply The fruits and nuts which formed the 

main portion of his diet were available in plenty in the 
fringes of Dandakaranyam- The fact that primitive 
representatives of the four existing types of anthropoid 
apes — the Gorilla and the chimpanzee, the Gibbon and the 
Orang-outang — have been discovered in southern India 
proves that here man ought to have risen and flourished 
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in ancient times. The environment that suited 
these apes must have sailed also early man.” Therefore 
it is seen from the material for tools and implements and 
from the sites of tools and implements south or Penin- 
sular India was the home of man when he first rose there.” 

HI J. 0. Brown divides tools and implements of Pala- 
eolithic Age in India ‘‘ into three types, namely, bouchers, 
which correspond to the English “ Celt *...palaeoliths, in 
which I included the axe and the cleaver-like forms. ..and 
discoid forms, ” But J Foote holds that ten distinct forms 
of tools can be recognized. He says The palaeolithic 
forms are at least ten in number, clearly designed for 
different purposes- The leading shapes are pointed ovals. 
...These show considerable differences in the proportion of 
their width to length and have all sharp edges all round 
which would prevent their being used in the unprotected 
hand. They were in all probability fitted into cloven 
bandies and securely lashed with guts or stripes of wet 
hide or strong vegetable fibre; but no type of halting was 
preserved in the deposits in which the implements came to 
be buried The ten forms of tools are (1) axes, of which 
four forms have been found — fa) pointed oval (b) oval 
(c) square edged, called the Madras type (d) oblique-edged, 
called the guillotine type; (2) spears — (a) narrow type 

(b) broad tesed type; (3) digging tools, pointed with thick 
pebble butts; (4) circular instruments, hurling stones with 
sharp edges all round, the prototype of Vishnu’S disk; 

(5) choppers, pointed oval with sharp edge on one side only ; 

(6) knives, long narrow flakes with parallel sharp edges; 

(7) scrapersj (8) cores; (9) hamm er-stones; (10) strike-ai-lighta« 

* Catalogue of pre- historic antiquities in the Indian Museum. 
I Op. Cit- pp- 9, 10- 
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“§ Traces of Magdalenian settlements, belonging to 
the close of the Palaeolithic Age have been discovered in 
the great Billa Surgam cave in the Knrnool district. 
Besides bones of extinct and existing animals, a number 
of pre-historic objects including pendants made of teeth, 
and a few carved bones were found there. Other caves in 
the great limestone areas of the Kurnool, Ouddapah, and 
Dharwar systems still await the search of the investigator." 

Drawings and pointings of men and animals of men, 
earrvings in horn and engravings on stone made by palaeo- 
lithic artists have been found in French and 
Swiss caves; but none such are found in India 
except the pendants made of teeth found in the 
Billa Surgan cave of the Kurnool district. In this connection 
J Foote remarks it would be unsafe to concelde that none 
had been produced by the old people who were possessed 
of burins, or engraving tools, similar to those used by 
the- palaeolithic artists who draw the wonderful pictures 
of man and his contemporary animals referred to above. 
Similar drawings may have been made by the Indians, 
and have been destroyed by those ubiqntous destroyers 
of many human artefacts, the termites, which are known 
to have attacked and damaged human crania in ancient 
Egyption graves. It is by no means unlikely that the 
Indian insect ravagers may have done the same, and 
have annihilated the carvings and drawings made by 
the old- people of this country on bone and ivory..... ..It 

I think, far -from improbable that other caves than in, 
Bills Surgan and Oyerrazari Gabbi g roups may exist in 

§ P. T. S. lyangar, Stone Age in India, 

I Op. cit. 188-9. 



the great limestono o£ the Ouddapah and Kurnool systems 
and their more westerly equivalents of Bhima and Kaladgi 
series. Search should be made all our those lime stone 
areas for caves that were unknown to the geological 
surveyors for they had to get over such large tracts of country 
at great speed, that they easily might have missed caves 
in thickly juugled valleys, and many important caves may 
be unknown to the local natives- Caves may be hidden 
to a strange extent, by the falling in of the rocks over 
their entrance or mouths. That the old people might have 
possessed pigments, wherewith to produce , coloured 
paintings if they desired to do so, is a well-known fact 
and in several places many varieties of coloured clays 
and ochers are in large quantities- A very interesting example 
of such a site occurs along the west boundary of the 
Dharwar rock, which are exposed in the scarp of Raman 
Drug ( ought to be Raman Durg ) hills in Bellary distrtctv 
the series of clay schists here met with contains examples 
of red of several shades green dark, and light blackish and 
other intermediate tints”. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the life of 
the people in the Deccan during the Placolithio Age was. 
similar to that of the Palaeolithic people in other parts 
of the world* 

Now about the Neolithic Age, which succeeded the- 
palaeolithic Ago. The tools and implements of the Neoli- 
thic Age in India, found and displayed in museums, 
are more various and numerous. This is as it ought 
to be in the advanced stage of man’s life on the earth. 
*Twelve types of colts with sides of different shapes, 

* Tho Stone Age in India pp. 30-31. 
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sis ;types of chisels, square, triangular etc., Three of 
hammers, two of adzes, anvils, corn-crushers, cylinders, 
discs, hammers Stones, horns, mace-heads, mealing 
places on rooks in situ, two types of mealing stones, 
two of mealing troughs, mortars, mullers ( for grinding 
powders on slab ), net sinkers, pestles, pivot-stones, 
powders, polishing grooves, slabs for grinding, slick- 
stones ( used to put a gloss upon the surface of cloth 
while still on the loom ), stone vessels, of steatite, 
tally-stones, thumb-stones ( made to fit the hand and 
used for flaking ), whet-stones, palettes for rougo^ 
pencils of Steatite’, phalli, besides beads of many typos, 
buttons, human and animal figurines, marbles ( t(jys’), 
pendants, and fire-drills — all of polished Stones, have 
been so far disbbvered. Of polished artefacts wo have 
. tough anvils, three types of arrowheads, bone-splitters, 
two types of burins, six types of cores, flakers, knives, 
lance-head’s, lancets, mallets, potting stone for potters, 
saws, scalpels, three types of scrapers, sling-stonos, 
spokeshaves, and wedges, and also selected Stones of 
many kinds for various purposes. This long list excludes 
the wooden tools, of which they must have had a large 
variety and which have not survived. ” Mon of this 
age made their polished tools of trap-rocks, a material 
tougher 'and' more fehaoiou's than quartzite and amena- 
ble to better' polish. “Neolithic men,” § says Foote 
“did not, except possibly in very ’rare cases, make 
their implements out of large pieces of freshly broken 
rook, but sought about on the trap dykes whence they 
procured their work makrial,' for fragm ents of rock of 

§ Op. Cit. pp. S9-60. 



suitable size and shape formed by convenient disposi- 
tion of the joint planes, or shrinkage cracks set up in 
all igneous rooks when cooling from a highly heated 
condition. Such suitably shaped fragments of rocks 
were of very great assistance to the stone-clippers as 
they enabled them to form their several implements 
with very much loss labour than if they had to reduce 
large pieces of broken rook to the comparatively small 
size of the axes, adnos, and hammers in general demand 
by their non-tool making neighbours E. B. Foote 
has recorded an interesting description of several 
neolithic settlements and implement factories in 
southern India. One such is found on the Kapagallu 
( Peacock’s ) hill near Bellary, about vshich he says 
*“ The castellated summit of the Kupgal offered to its 
inhabitants several line rook shelters of which they 
availed themselves gladly- One reason and probably 
the principal one for the special attraction of celt 
.makers to the Kupgal was the existence of a great dyke 
.of dioritic traps which traverses the hill axially in a 
.N. W* by W. direction. This dyke furnished the stone 
workers with an inexhaustible supply of excellent 
material of two .sorts, the. coarse black diorite and the 
.fine-grained pale green-grey to drab-trap which occurs 
in lenticular masses, of ten of large size, included in 

.the great diorite dyke the celts and other polished 

implements are met with in different stages ,,of manu- 
facture ( First the implement ) was chipped into 

form roughly ( It was ) advanced a stage by 

“ pecking ”, that is, breaking down the angles of the 

Op- pit. pp. 84; 85. 
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'different ' chippings with a sharp-pointed instruinont 
with the object of decreasing very greatly the quantity 
-of' material which would have to be removed by 
grinding... .( then the implement was ) ground and all 
excessive roughness removed.. ..( Then ) the ground 
surface was polished So also another interesting 
account has been given by Mr. Longhurst in the 
§• Annual Report of the Archaelogical Department, of 
the manufacture of stone implements of neolithic times 
as follows—" To the South and East of Deinakotiapallo, 
a - small village situated eleven miles to the east of 
Hindupur railway station in the Anantapur district of 
the Madras Presidency are a number of small rocky hills, 
more or less connected together and which rise abruptly 
from the plains. Running along the crest ( of one of the 
hills ) is an outcrop of black trap, which, when viewed 
from a distance resembles the ruins of a fort- wall... Most 
nf the boulders are not complete, ' as almost all of them 
show signs of having been struck with stone hammers 
in order to produce the flakes required for working up 
into finished celts. Hundreds of flakes and partly made 
stone implements, together with a quantity of stone ham* 
mers, may be found lying round the bases of these boulders, 
the latter showing unmistakable signs of being the original 
blocks from which the flakes were struck. In some cases 
I was dble to replace the flakes on the very blocks from 
which they were struck and thus the first process of the 
manufacture of a stone celt became apparent! So much sO) 
that I was able to produce a number of stone flakes... b^ 
simply picking up a stone hammer and bringing it down 

§ Southern Circle, Madras, for 1914-15, p. 39. 
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with a good smart blow on the crown of one of the dome- 
shaped boulders- This part of the making of a stone 
implement is simple enough and does not require any. 
practice,' a stone hammer and a, stone arm' isv.all, is; 
required. But the trimming of the edges of flakes and 
the working of it into an implement or weapon is a very 
different matter and a very difficult one. Judging from 
the number of partly finished celts lying on the ground, all 
of which were broken and useless as implements and 
weapons, it would appear' that for every finished celt made,^ 
dozens of failures must have occurred- The finishing of 
the edges of the flakes must have been done by pressure- 
and not with the hammer. I tried this myself and found 
that the use of the hammer for this work invariably broke, 
the flake, but I was successful in trimming the edges by 
pressure applied by the aid of another stone. ”, 

Other implements like mealing stones, hammer stones, 
flakers etc. have been found made of various different 
materials such as granite, gneiss, haematite, quartzite, and- 
granite of the Dharwar and Qondawana system. Morevete- 
many pigmy flints have been found about which J. C* Brown 
says *“ Pygmy flints are found in great profusion among 
the offshoots of the Vindhyans in the United Provinces; 
Rewah and Baghelkband... together with the cores fronq 
which they are derived, and are of chert, agate, jasper and 
carnelian often of beautiful tints* They have been .obtained 
from the open surface of the ground, from under the 
earthly deposits on the floors of rocky shelters and 
caves, and from tumuli which also contained bones and 

^ ■■ ■roJ)7cit. p{^~6, ^ 
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pottery. " Besides stone tools there have been also found 
in neolithic took numerous selected stones- x “ By the 
term selected stones are meant stones foreign to the 
loealityi in which they were found and which wete 
brought there intentionally by human agency to be- 
utilized in the preparation of some special implements- 
In many cases these selected stones were produced in 
some way or other from far distant places, and getting 
them must have involved considerable labour and travel 
on the part of neolithic people. ” The principle selected 
stones were chert, agate, jasper, and chalacedony. 
X “ Under the head of selected stones might be included 
the material frequently brought from distant places for 
the manufacture of corn-crushers, mealing stones and 
hammer stones of various- types- ” From the above 
extracts it seems that there was transfer or interchange 
of materials and implements from one place to another. 

Pottery— Many relics of pottery have been found 
in neolithic settlements in the districts of Anantpur, 
Ouddapah, Kurnool, Tinnevelly, Salem, Pudukottah, 
Triohinopoly, and Bellary, and in Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Kathiawar, Baluchistan, and other regions. It is 
probable that at first kilns were not constructed for 
burning the earthenware but they were burnt in open- 
fires, * “ A strong argument in favour of this idea is 
provided by the appearance of many good vessels which 
are black at the top, but pass down into red- The black 
part is imperfectly burnt and the red, if bright red, is 

thoroughly well burnt- ” The types, of pottery may be 
classified § ‘‘ as plain and' decorated according to the 

?< I’qgte, op- cib. pp. 26-27- * Ibid- p, 196- § Ibid p. 30, 
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genetftl surfaces irrespective of shape and colour* In 
the plain group we see four subgroups, (a) rough 
('b) smooth (c) polished (d) painted- The sub-groups of 
the decorated variety are three in number and may be 
described as (a) impressed (b^ moulded (o) incised, of 
which the third is much the least common, though’ the 
two former were not so simple and easy to produce-”, 
One prominent feature that distinguishes the pottery is 
the fast colour of its surface- jProm neolithic graves 
many burial urns many thousand years old have beeu, 
unearthed, yet the enamel looks as fresh as if it had, 
been given just yesterday- Urns, vases, bowls, figurines, 
lotahs, chatties, saucers, spouted vessels, . lamps, and- 
libation vessels, have been recovered from various neoli- 
thic settlements- As regards the moulding and casting, 
of pottery R- B. Foote remarks—! “ The preparations 

of earthernware structures, such as hut-urns and other 
angular forms, demands the pressing of the moistened 

clay into moulds- This process of moulding was one 
which had been discovered prior to the invention of 
potter's wheel, and so had seemingly been the process 
of oast vessels, which consists in the pouring of thick 
“ slip ” ( i. e- semi-fluid clay) into a hollow -mould, and 
allowing it to acquire a sufficient consistency to admit 
of its being removed from the mould without deforming 
it, before placing it in the kiln- " 

Art— So far as art is concerned natural objects like 
leaves, fruits etc. are seen represented on _ pottery- 
I “ Very noteworthy as good moulded imitation of a 
fruit is on the side of a large melon-bowl ( found at Maski ) 

! Op. cit, p- 193. J, R. H- Foote, op- oit- p- 31- 
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.<..decoratea with a fillet of rasp-berries outside below 
the lip ...the bowl when entire have been a distinctively 
handsome, wheel*’’ J* C* Brown remarks ' “The 
extent to which neolithic people were interested in and 
affected hyperception of colour is not easy to guage, as 
few indications of their love of Varying tints remain; 
still there are four facts from which inferences can be 
drawn. Firstly, the several tints they allowed their 
pottery to receive was by varying the degree of firing they, 
exposed the pots to. Secondly, the pigments they used 
to paint the different vessels . the potters turned out,' 
were shades of red, yellow, brown, and rarely' orange or 
purplish grey. ■ The third fact is the great fondness the 
old folk had for pistacite granite with its mixture of green, 
and pink Icolonrs land for. chrome gneiss with its delicate, 
greenish white and green tints. . In many case.*^, the speci- 
mens .of these two .rocks must have been fetched from 
great distances, though they would have served no better, 
than the common country rock for the making of mealing-- 
stones and corn-crushers for which they were generally, 
used. The fourth fact or seeming fact lies in the' very 
pretty and often quite gay colours of many of the selected 
stones ga'thered by the old people from quite distant places, 
e. g; the pleasing colours of ihe cherts and agates they 
collected to convert into drill-head flakes, scrapers and 
strike-a-lights. ” Moreover, “ The walls and roofs of 
caves which yield pigmy flints, are sometimes covered with 
rough drawings in ruddle or haematites. Similar ones, 
illustrating banting scenes, occur in the Kairaur range, and 
it is believed from- the primitive outlines of the depicted 

* J. C* Brown, Op. cit. p. 4: 
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weapona that they arc some of the drawings of the 
Neolithic ago. Beautiful examples of this art have 
recently been found in caves near Eaigarh in the extreme 
east of the Central Provinces. Specimens of earthly red 
haematite, which have been rubbed down to produce a 
red colour wash, liave been discovered in no dess than 
thirteen sites in the JUoccan, while the collection of the 
Indian Museum contains ' many specimens from the 
Hazaribagh district in Bohar. Two small palettes for 
grinding down this material to produce rouge have 
been described from Bollary and from Maski in the 
Eaichur doab, ” J Decorated bangles have been 
.recovered in various places. Shell bangles show deco- 
rative carvings of various devices on their backs. , 

Dross and Decoration — As the cotton plant is a 
native of the Deccan, the neolithic people early learnt 
to weave cotton cloth; the hide dress and the bark dress 
of the earlier ago wore reserved for occasions of.sanctity. 
The supply of cotton being plentiful, they wove pieces 
of cloth several yards long and wrapped them round 
their waists, and more especially round their heads, to 
protect them from the sun. Such is still the prevailing 
fashion of dross among the natives of cotton districts. 
They discovered vegetable dyes; the neolithic people 
had a delicate colour perception- The dyes used, at 
first were yellow, indigo, and red.. ..Woollen cloth was 
woven by the pastoral tribes Kurumbas, even perhaps 
before cotton cloth was woven. Neolithic peppl,e 
decorated themselves, besides, with beads and buttons, 

I Foote op. cit. p. 125. t The Stone Age in India, p. 38. 
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and bangles of shell and bone. These have boon picked 
up in various neolithic settlements and arc still wom 
profusely by the class of people who have not shared 
in the cultural advancement of later times. Orna- 
ments of shell and bone and beads arc still used for 
decorating the much-beloved cow. ” 

l^eolithic ladies made themselves attractive by 
peculiar styles of hair-dressing. In the B.ilem district 
have been found some red . earthen-ware figurines of 
women. § “ The special interest attaching to those 
figures is due to the unique style of liead-dross they 
show, ‘namely, having their hair dressed in short riglcts 
all round the head and wearing high conches on the top. 
The finding of .these little female figures with such an 
elaborate style of hair-dressing throws light upon the 
use of a neck-r.e3t unearthed in an old iron-age site on 
the north ( left ) bank of the Cauvery river opposite to 
the town o.f Tiruma Kodlu Narsipur in Mysore and just 
below the ^angam, or junction, with the Kabbani or 
Kapila river. The use of a neck-rest was essential if 
the. women desired to preserve their curls intact when 
sleeping.,” Near the Guntakal Junction in Anantpur 
district was discovered a wooden comb, such as was 
used by neolithic ladies referred to abPvo. “ This 
comb escaped the greed of white ants because imbedded 
in a layer of white ash, a substance they hate immensely 
as contact with it greatly disagrees with their soft 


§ Foote, op. cit., p. 62, * Ibidj p. 12. 
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moist bodies. ” It is interesting to note that this 
comb has been discovered at a place from which a good ■ 
number of neolithic earthenware has been obtained. • 

Occupations — § “ The large variety of polished 
stone tools that have been discovered in neotithio sites 
indicates that the men pursued numerous avocations. 
In fact the work of men-folk was quite as varied as that 
which obtains now, in Indian villages, especially, 
those that have not boon affeobol by commercial, 
intercourse with the world outside India. The wood- 
worker and the stone-worker woro' more in .demand, 
than at present; for they used more wooden tools than 
in the lator Iron Ago; and as all other tools were made 
of stone and well polished the stone-worker plied 
his trade very innoh more oxtonsivelythan nowu-Nabure' 
has fitted the greater portion of the Deccan plateau for- 
the production of cotton, and the neolithic Indians' 
early developed the art of weaving cotton cloth- For a 
very long time since the Indians supplied cotton gobds' 
to the rest of the ancient world, the various todls,ne(ded' 
for this manufacture^ except those made of wood have’ 
been discovered in neolithic sites; and the presence of- 
slick stones among others proves: that the neolithiclndian' 
liked his cloth to bo made smooth b/tbe usd of this tool.v,. 
Many other occupations were pursued in neolithic 
times’, corresponding to the various' kinds of tools that 
have been discoyered. Of these prominent mention 
niay ’be -made of thoir leather industry which served 
the h'deds of the house and the farm and in which were 
a^ed' the finely made scrapers and cutting and hammer- 

§ The Stone Age in India, pp. 36, 37. 
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ing ijpols made of brap-rook- Tho oliiof ^ occupations of 
women, were as now, cooking and assisting inon in their 
various occupations. Besides wooden ones of various 
kinds* women had- plenty of earthenware culinary 
implements. The chief things they cooked wore, as 
now» rice and curry, and cakes of rice meal and prepara- 
tions of millets- 

Trade by barter was developed. Otherwise we' 
cannot account for the presence of chert in tho environ- 
ment of Madura, though chert does not occur in 
sUu in the district.’’ 

Houses and buildings— No relics of houses and 
buildings have been as yet found. It seems that houses 
were built of wattle and mud and wood, which inusl 
have been all destroyed by termites or white ants- In 
this connection Foote remarks 1 “ ]^lvel^ mud-built 
houses leave no trace of themselves when in exposed 
positions, but are absolutely destroyed and washed 
away by the voilent rains of tho two monsoons and the 
yet furious downpours, which accompany some of the 
thunderstorms. ” * In the hilly country, where tribal 
wars were frequent, the people lived in forbiliod bilk 
Foote says The Deccan hill forts all riso abruptly 
out of the plain and command the cultivable tract 
around their foot, which in most cases a black soil flat, 
On'the larger hills the inhabitants had room for theii 
habitations On the less steep part of the slopes, where 
there were frequently spaces free from rook on whioii 
they could ooqvenienbly build their housoa. Th ese 

I Op. cit p. 87. * Op. oit. pp. 27-28. 
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spaces or terraces which are real liaohefcs are often held 
up at their lower extremities by revetments of rough 
stones. They vary much in si^ie, but mostly small and 
frequently near the summit. Many of the hills are 
naturally castellated. The granite rocks being conve- 
niently jointed by great vertical and by approximately 

horizontal joint planes which have caused the hills to 
be weathered into their characteristic shapes. The 
natural castellation of the hills was taken advantage of 
by the stone-folk in many cases and improved upon 
here and there by the building of rough walls to stop 
passages which were inconvenient to the dwellers on 
the hills. Thesie systems of vertical and very highly 
inclined joint fissures have in many cases led to the 
formation of large and small rock shelters which must 
have afforded to the hill dwellers great protection 
against both sun and rain....In no cases did I observe 
the castellated hills to be surrounded with circuit walls 
near their base but they may likely have been 
enclosed by a thick edge of thorny character, a true 
Zareba....In some cases the disposition of the summit 
blocks gave rise to. the, formation of small but valuable 
cisterns, which would hold rain water in some quantity, 
in very sheltered positions. An excellent example, of' 
this is yet to be seen on the summit of the .fort , hill 
at Bellary. These, which did not dry up by mere 
evaporation between the rains of the two monSoons, 
were beyond the reach of the enemies’ arrows.i.;.On 
many of the hills small tanks had been constructed in' 
convenient cornets. 



i ri'Disljosal' of the '(3ead— So far as this, question is 
concerned the following extracts will, make the matter 
clear briefly .but very, well. * “ In pre-historic, as in 
modern India, .various methods for the disposal of the 
dead ' were adopted. The' men of palaeolithic times 
pobably abandoned their dead in the forests, as the 
Oritae of Gedrosia ( Makrfin ) continued to do in the 
flays of Alexander the Great. In the Neolithic Age 
burial was perhaps the rule; and it seems certain that 
the practice of burial is older than that of cremation. 

Examples of sepulchres which can bo referred 
to with confidence to the neolithic period are rare in 
India, where most of the megalithic tombs belong to 
the Iron Age- The Stone implements of Kon ravines in 
south Mirzapur, already mentioned, are associated 
with neolithic interments. 

- Captain Cole found two fragments of stone im- 
plements associated with piles of pottery evidently 
wheel-inade, in a cemetery comprising fifty four tombs 
at Mashalli in the Kolar district of Mysore. No metal 
object was disintered in this cemetery, which must be 
referred to a late period of the Neolithic Ago ( I. A. 
ii, 86 ). At -Daosa in the Jaipur state of Eajputaua Mr. 
Carlleyle observed rude stone implements in the 
cairn tombs* 

The tombs at Pallavaram near Madras city are 
earthen mounds covering terra-cotta cofidns, which are 
o f two kinds, oblong and pyriform- The for mer about 

* Imperial Gazetteer of India vol. II pp. 95-97. 



•six feefc in' length, wern used for females, who were 
btiiried in the extended position. The latter, about 2| 
ft. in height were used for males, who were buried in 
the contracted position. Large quantities- of pottery, 

.apparently wheel-made were- found in those tombs, 
but no objects of either stone or metal- 

Oblong terra-cotta sacrophagi, standing on short 
legs, similar to those used for the interment of females 
at Pallavaram, have been discovered at various places 
in the Madras District of Chingleput, Nellore, North 
and South Arcot, sometimes associated with iron imple- 
ments. The Pallavarm examples may be of' neolithic 
age. The Indian oblong sacrophagi are practically 
identical in form with similar objects found at Glebrareh 
near Baghdad ( I. A. V, 255 ). This fact is one 
of the many indications connecting archaic Indian 
civilization with that of Babylonia and Assyria, which 
suggest tempting ethnological speculations. 

Megalithic tombs in great variety of form abound 
throughout Madras, Bombay, Mysore, and the Nizam’s 
Dominions. They generally contain iron implements, 
which are evidently of very various ages, some being 
truly pre-historio and of remote antiquity, while others 
may be described as modern. The example in the 
Nilgiri Hills, explored by Mr. Breeks, extend over 
many centuries down to 1696, which is the date f Saka 
1618 ) of a Tamil inscription on one. 

Bx-amples of urn burial," not of cremated ashes, but 
of the whole body, occur at places as wide apart as 
Brahmahabad in Sind and Tinhevelly District at the 
gxtremety of the Peninsula. Large jars, harrow at the 
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neck and pointed at the bottom, were used; and the 
body must have been reduced in bulk either by dis- 
section or by pounding before it could be passed through 
the narrow neck. Similar jars occur in Babylonia, 
where they were coated with bitumen on the inside. 
The Indian examples substitute for the bitumen a black 

smear, or false glaze, prepared from the juice of abutilon 
indioum. 

. ,The ^eat cemetery at Adichamnalur, in Tinnevelly 
District, partially explored by Mr. Eea, covers an area 
of 114 acres, and it is estimated that about 1000 urns 
are buried in each acre. The presence of few stone 
implements indicate that parts of this necropolis may 
be very ancient, but most of the tombs contain iron 
implements and bronze ornaments of comparatively 
recent date.” 


In connection with these tools and implements 
V. A. Smith . remarks t “ The various forms of the 
Indian implements on tjae whole are identical with 
those familiar in European antiquaries; but a shouldered 
celt with an edge like that of carpenter’s plane, which 
IS common in the Irrawady Valley of Burma, and 
occasionally occurs in the hilly regions of Wostorn 
•Bengal, seems to be unknown in lirrope. ” 


India has. been conspicuous by the absence of 
Bronze Age, unlike other parts of the world. Stone A^e 

thus seems to have passed into the Iron Age without 

the int^venmg Bronze Age. In other parts of the 

f^ln^® Age followed the Stone Age and was 
folI ^sQon by the Bronze Age; in which, the people 

t Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. II p. 92, ■ ^ 
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learnt to make an alloy o£ copper and tin, which was much 
harder than copper. § ‘‘ In India generally the Bronze 
Age is missing, and the transition from polished stone to 
iron was directly effected, but in some parts of the country 
tools and weapons were made of pure copper before iron 
came into ordinary use. ” But in South India, as in China, 
no brief Copper Age or long Bronze Age intervened 
between the Neolithic Age and that of Iron. $ “ Prof. 
Growland, E. R. S., the great metallurgist and the success- 
ful explorer, archaelogically, of the Japanese Islands, has 
expressed the idea that something of iron may have 
been hit upon by accident while experiments were being 
made. This lucky accident may well have happened in 
India, where the iron industry is one of great antiquity 
( far greater indeed than in Europe, e. g., at Hallstat or Le 
Tene ) and iron ores occur so largely. ” Stone tools seerh 
to have continued in use even after iron tools, specially on 
ceremonial occasions, for Stone tools being older must 
have been considered through spirit of conservatism 
sacrosanct. 

* But according to Sir John Marshall there was 
Bronze Age in India. In his book ‘‘ Mohenjo Baro and 
Indus Civilization” be says “Bronze was used in preference 
to copper for the manufacture of weapons and implements 
requiring an extra sharp cutting edge and for ornaments, 
figurines, and other such articles in which a specially fine 
finish was desired etc. ” In a footnote he further remarks 
“ Needless to say, the discoveries at Mohenjo Daro and 


§ Imperial Gazetteer vot II, p. 90. $ Foote, op. cit. p. 25 
* Mohenjo Daro and Indus Civilization pp. 30, 81. 
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flarappa-faave compleWly disposed oi the hitherto accepiteih 
thebry 'th&t’bronize was riot wanufactured in Indln dnrin|^ 
the pfe-histo'ric age'* '» '• 

But there is evidence that there was a copper age in ^ 
sonae parts of Northern India, ; which preceded the iron 
age. Tools and implements of practically pare copper havi^ 
been found at some places ki Northern India, mainly in 
the .Upper G-anges’ Valley. So also at Gungeriah in the, , 
Balghat District of the Central Provinces has been a hoards, 

whlab, t according to Sir John Evans ‘'is the npuott 

important discovery of instruments of copper yet recorded 
in the old world* In 1170 no less than 421 haimnered 
copper implfetpents, made of practically pure metab 
weighing collectively, 829 pounds, and 102 thin silver 
plat§s were discovered there. Copper implement.s are 
extremely yaried in form, principally conaistitig of (lat celts, 
oi manji^ ^different rshapeg* There are also long crowl)ar-Uk,e 
instrujhet^s with an expanded lunette-shaped chisel edge^ 
at the loWe# end, which may he designated as bar-eelts. 
The silver objects are all laminae about the thickness of 
ordinary paper; colUprking two claesee, vk., circular disks 
and bttiPs be^s.’The -Gungeria deposits although foutrd 
south 6f-NsB?bada-River aFe cl^sarly to be associated by reason 
(rf-itei ccMBt^nts with'Northiero ■India.’’ * i 

Age Antfquities— iJools hf diffiereiht Shapes hav6 
been coUfeet^d froth the graves of this period. At a site oh 
the Shevoreys in the'Salem District Foote gets § a larg^ 
axe, a very fiine ^l-hook' of large size with its handleuii 
one place, a . sharp sword* and too jave lin heads made with 

t J. a Brown, bp. cit. pi 10. '§ Op. citrDor'82 andT}. 



taBgsjn .?te^dio£ sockets.” Frona, some, other place, have 
been pbtain^d.t “ axe.<haads -spear-heads and fragndients df 
blades of small knives or small swordsv Their'cnkKe- 
heads had a broad batt end expanding into a rather leaf- 
shaped blade. The method of fastening the iron axe-heads 
to theV helves woulld seem to h£\ve been that adapted ijotv- 
a-days or“ certainly not very .'long ago, namely, 9 f inserting 
the butt-^ehd of the axe-head into a cleft in a piece of hand 
woo'd with a couple of rings and a wedge to tig^en tlj® 
hold of the helve. The rings are placed on either of the 
butt-end, and the wedge ^is driven tighljly through thp 
ring spaces arid prevents the axe-head from sloping; hat 
the lower end also prevents the cleft ^ in tlje h,elyei 
extending downwards.” The shapes of hiU-hooks apd 
some other tools of the early Iron Age are exackly lil^ 
those of the imj)lemehts now in the hands/ of the yilJage 
Gods. ‘‘ It seems that the shapes .of tools use^ for seculap 
purposes have cjbanged with tiipes in aecordanpe withiaahiop 
and utility, bulj * 'the ^weapons of gods haypjre^ia^^d. ^ 
the^biclest fashions of tools, is the opinion o^ P. 
lyangar (see his Pre-Aryap Tamij pnl|fcrire, p. 8; ),,■ 

. Sn the graves at Adichchaflallur in - the> TenneVelty 
district articles of gold, bronze, and iron and '‘potter^' hate 

been found* Bea’s catalogue of Prehistoric ADte(|uitie8 
mentions implements of iron 3940 ih number- alwap 
plaead point downwards, , as if they bad been |fhi‘i:^t;ipW 
the suTfoiinding earth by the attendant' mourbers. 

- 1 Op. oit. pp .6? and 63-. 
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Indian Iron Age pottery is so good that Foote remarks 
that f “ The people who cauld make such high class 

pottery must have attained a considerable degree oi 

civilization.” 

Coming down to the historic or the protij-historic 
period we find Dravidians far advanced in civilization and 
culture. They were carrying on trade with othet 
parts of the world before the coming of the Aryans. 
They had developed maritime activities and supplied goods 
to the then different nations, Babylonia, Egypt and others, 
goods like muslin and teak. Says Ragozin J “ Thirty-five 
years ago no one would have thought of connecting India 
'( pre-Aryan India ) with archaic Bobylonia, and if a 
solitary fact pointing that way was once in a while picked 
out by an exceptionally inquisitive and observant mind, 
it was suffered to remain unexplained, as a sort of natural 
cariosity, for the inferences it suggested were too startling 
to be more than hinted at- Eminently such a mind was 
the late Francois Lenormant, and he laid great stress on 
the use of the word rnaij^ as early as Rigveda, to note 
a definite quantity of gold, a word which can be traced 
to ancient Chaldea, or Semetic Babylonia, with the same 
mining, and which afterwards passed into Greek monetary 
system ( mna, still later latinized into mina ). Well, thie 
little fact simply points to a well established com- 
mercial intercourse between Dravidian India (foi 
Eolarians never came as far west as the land by the 
Indian ocean ) and Babylonia or Chaldea, and now 
years after, chance brings two more'discoveries individually 


* Op. cit. p. 24. J 7edic India, pp, 303-307. 
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f)S triflings jet linked together the three form a chain of 
evidence as complete as it is strong. In the ruins of 
Mongheir, ancient Ur of the Chaldees, built by Ur-Ea, (or 
Ur*Bagash ) the King of United Babylonia, who ruled 
not less than 3000 B. C-, was found a piece of Indian 
Teak. This evidence is exceptionally conclusive because 
as it happens, this particular tree is to bd located with 
more than ordinary accuracy: it grows in Southern India 
( Dekhan ) where it advances close to the Malabar Coast, 
and nowhere else; there is none north of Vindhya. Then 
again, the precious vocabularies and tests of all things and 
names, which those precise Babylonians were so fond, of 
making out and which give us so many startling surprises, 
come to the fore with a bit of very choice information 
namely, that the old Babylonian name for muslin was 
Sindhu, i. e. that the stuff was simply called by the name 
of the country which exported it - ” He further in a foot- 
note says It is well known that the name for the fine 
and dainty fabric called muslin ( moussoline ) is derived 
from that of the city on the Tigris, Mosul, which, through- 
out the Middle Ages and to the present day, has been 
famous for its fabrication. How long before — who can 
tell ? An imaginative and inquisitive mind might wonder 
whether, if all the links could be recovered and joined ■ 
together, this particular industry might not be traceabk’’ 
to those almost pre-historic commercial relations between 
Dravidian India and Chaldean Babylonia. Did the latter’ 
learn the art from India and import the cotton from there— 
and did the Assyrians carry it north along with other arts ? 
A stupendous issue to hang on so frail a thing !" J Prof. 


I Vedic India, p. 307. 
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yk&x Kaller has. long ago shown that the names of certain 
arjiicles are Saudahwood ( indigenons on the Malabar coast 
and nowhere e'lse')j ivorj) apes and peacocks, and their 
native nanaes, which could be easily traced through Hebrew 
corruptions, have all along been set down as Sanskrit, 
being common words of that language- But now, quite 

la.tely, an eminent Dravidian, scholar and specialist brings 

proof .that they are really Dravidian words, introduced , 
into Sanskrit. This is a dazzling ray of light, and proof 
so. conclusive, when added to the already strong and 
compact case, tbsit further corroborative evidence would be 
wfelcome, but, scarcely necessary. ” So also W. H- Schofi 
says, t '‘Thousands of years before the emergence 
of .tbie Greeks from savagery.... Egypt and the nations of 
ancientjndia came into l^ing, and a commercial system 
was developed for the interchange of products within 
these limits, having its centre of exchange near the head 
of the Persian gulf. The people of that region, the various 
Arab tribes . and more especially those ancestors of the 
Phoenicians,, the, mysterious red men, were the active 
carriers or intermediaries, the growth of civilization in 
India created an active .merchant marine, trading to the 
Euphrates and Africa, and eastwards .we know not whither. 
The Arab merchants, apparently tolerated the presence of 
Indian traders in Africa, but reserved for themselves the 
commerce within the Red sea, that lucrative commerce, 
which supplied precious stones and spices and incense to 
the ever increasing service of the Gods of Egypt. This 
was their prerogative, jealously guarded, and upon this 
they lived and prospered according to the prosperity of 


f Periplus, p. 3. 
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Pharaohs. The muslins and spices of India they fetched 
themselves or received from the Indian traders in their, 
ports on either side of the Gulf of Adeuj carrying them in 
turn over the highlands to the upper Nile, or through the 
Bed sea and across the desert to Thebes and Memphis.” 
The articles taken to Egypt by the Arabs were South Indian 
products, which the South Indian people took in their 
boats to Aden and the East African Coast-’* That the 
people, who had d»5veloped mercantile marine, who so early 
traded with other parts of the world and supplied them 
such fine stuff as muslin, must have been not only a civi- 
lized people but more advanced than the then other nations 
in that particular respect, viz-, the art, of producing cloth 
and muslin, goes without saying and is incapable of being 
contradicted. 

From all the foregoing it may be safely concluded 
that culture and civilication in India was evolved gradually 
by the autochthones of Peninsular India by stages. That 
the evolution of culture was continuous without any break,, 
though gradual. The culture, after the neolithic age, 
spread gradually to other parts of India during chalcolithic 
and later ages. And as the people that occupied Peninsular 
India were Dravidians, it is undoubted that Dravidians 
first evolved a culture in India- 

The Dravidians had their own language, which ulti- 
mately developed into four main languages, the Tamil, 
Kannad or Kanarese, Telgu, and Maiayalam, and various 
other languages and dialects allied to one or the other of 
the four main languages. 
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According to Bishop Caldwell, a great and authorita. 
live scholar o£ Dravidian languages, the Dravidians went 
on merrily till Aryans spread into the Deccan and mixed 
with Dravidians, as represented by Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata, the two great epics of India. The following may 
be stated as marks of Dravidian civilization: — * 

(1) They had their own kings who lived in strongly 
built houses and villages and towns and ruled over small 
territories. 

. (2) The Kings had minslrels that sang to glorify them 
on festive occasions. 

(3) They had their own characters ( pictographic 
according to Dr, Hall ) and wrote with a stylus on palmyra- 

leaves. ( All species of palm are a characteristic of south 
India ). 

(4) They had religion and ncknowledge<l the 
existence of Grod ( Shiva or Linga ) representing the male 
energy. 

(5) Some sort of marriage system existed among 
them. 

(6) They knew and used ordinary metals, except tin 
lead and zinc. They also knew all planets, ordinarily known 
to ancients, excluding mercury and saturn, 

(7) They knew numbers upto a hundred and even 
upto a thousand. 

- (8) , They knew herbal medicines and their use. 

(9) They manufactured all necessary articles of life 
by means of the arts wea ving, dyeing, pottery etc. 

* introduction to the Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 
languages. 
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(10) They were well acquainted with agriculture. 

(11) They made and used canoes and boats and even 
ships ( small-decked coasting vessels). 

(12) They loved wars and were adept in the use of 
bows, arrows, spears and swords ( iron swords ). 

(13) They had their own | revenue system, which 
still persists in some form in southern India. 

(14) t They carried on trade with ancient Egyptians. 

These conclusions have been further corroborated and 
strengthened by recent finds of Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa, which have proved the excellence of an advanced 
state of civilization of a people that flourished in the sites 
of the finds. § “ Mohenjo Daro and for the matter of that 
also Harappa in the Panjab, and several other sites in the 
Indus valley are cities of a pre-Aryan nation whose civiliza- 
tion was in a highly flourishing state, which may be fully 
styled the proto-civilization of India- Accordingly, Mohenjo 
Daro and other similar sites in Sind and the Panjab are 
the most important archaelogical sites in India. " 

A good idea of the advanced condition of the Indus 
civilization will be formed from the following * extract; — 

I This is disputed by Dr. Altekar of Hindu University, 
Benaras. See his “ Village communities of Western 
India”, p. 135. t Ibid, page 134 may be noted in 
addition. § Rev* Pr. H. Heras, Mohenjo Daro — The 
most important Archoelogioal site in India. * Mohenjo 
Daro and Indus civilization by Sir John Marshall; the 
preface pp-, V-VIII. 



* They exhibit the Indus peoples of the fourth and third 
niillania B. 0'., in possession of a highly developed culture in 
which no vestige of Indo-Iryan influence is to be lound. Like 
the rest of western Asia, the Indus country is still in the (ilhalcoIL 
thic ase — that age in which arms and utensils of stone continue to 
be used side by side with those of copper or bronze. Their HO(!i('ty 
is organised in cities; their wealth derived mainly from sigrioulture 
and trade, which appears to have extended far and wide in all 
directions, They cultivate wheat and barley as well as the date 
palm. They have domesticated the humped Zebu, buU'alo, and 
short-horned bull, besides the sheep, pig, dog, elephant and oamol; 
but the cat and probably the horse are unknown to thorn. For 
transport they have wheeled vehicles, to which oxen doubtless wero 
yoked. They are skilful metal workers; with a plentiful supply of 
gold, silver and copper. Lead, too, and tin arc in use, but the latter 
only as an alloy in the making of Bronze with spinning and 
weaving they are thoroughly conversant. Their weapons of war 
and of the chase are the bow and the arrow, spear, ux<(, dagger, 
and mace. The sword they have not yet evolved; nor is there any 
evidence of defensive body armour. Among their other implo* 
ments, hatchets, sickles, saws, chisels, and razors arc made of both 
copper and bronze; knives and celts sometimes of the.so mohds, 
sometimes of chert or other hard stones. For the crushing of grain 
they have the muller and saddle-quern but not the circular grind- 
stone. Their domestic vessels are commonly of earthovnwaro 
tamed on the wheel and not infrequently painted with encaustic 
designs; more rarely they are of copper, bronze or silver. The 
ornaments of the rich are made of the precious metals or of copper 

sometimes overlaid with gold, of feience ivory, carnolian and other 
stones, foi the poor, they are usually of shell or terra-cotta. 
Figurines and toys for which there is a wide vogue, arc of terra* 
cotta; and shell and faience are freely used, as they are in Sumer 
and the West generally, not only for. personal ornaments but for 
inlay work and other purposes. Wi th the invention of writing 

* Mohenjo Daro and Indus Civilization, preface, pp. V-VIT. 
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the Xu Jus peoples are also familiar and employ for this purpose a 
form of script which, though peculier to India, is evidently analo- 
gous to other coiitomporary scripts of Western Asia and ^he nearer 
East. 

To the extent thus briefly summariyjod the Indus culture 
corresponded in its general features with the Ohalcolithic cultures 
of the Wostora Asia and Egypt. In other respects, however, it 
was poculier to Sind and the Punjab and as distinctive of those 
regions as the Sumerian culture was of Mesopotamia or the 
Egyptian of the valley of the Nile. Thus to mention only a few 
salient points, the use of cotton for textiles was exclusively 
restricted at this period to India and was not extended to the 
western world until two or throe thoasand years later. Again there 
is nothing that we know of in pro-historic Egypt or Mesopotamia 
or any whore else in Western Asia to compare with the well- 
built baths and commodious houses of the citizens of Mohenjo-daro. 
In those countries, much money and thought w^ere lavished on the 
building of magnificent temples for the gods and on the palaces 
and tombs of kings, but the rest of the [)oople seemingly hud to 
oonteiit themselves with insignificant dwellings of mud. 

1 n the Indus valley, the picture is reversed and the finest 
structures are those erected for the convenience of the citizens. 
Temples, t)alacos, and tombs thero may of course have been, but 
if so, they are either still undiscovered or so like other edifices as 
not to ho readily distinguishable from them. At Ur, it is true, 
Mr. Woolly has unoartlicd a group of moderate-sized houses of 
burnt brick which constitute a notable exception to the general 
rule; but those disclose such a striking siinilarity to the small and 
rather loosely built structures of the latest levels at Mohenjo-daro, 
that there can be little doubt as to the influence under which they 
were erected. Bo this, however, as it may, wo are justified in 
seeing in the Great Bath of Mohenjo-daro and in its roomy and 
serviceable houses, wi(H ilieir ubiquitous wolls and bathrooms and 
2^8 
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olaLoriiic sybteius of diuinyge, (\vi(leitc<‘ ilial t\io <»r(lina.r\ town?, 
people enjoyed here a degree of cooil ori and luxury uiu^xainplefl 
in other parts of the then civili/ed world. 

Etjually peculiar to the Indus vall(‘v and .siampfui with an 
individual character of their own art* iis art and it> religion, 
^fothing that ^ye knew of in otlier <iountri<‘s at, thi.s p('.riod l)(iar,s 
any reseuiblauce, in point of stylo, to tlu' miniaMiri' laioiwM* modob 
of rams, dogs, and other animals or to tlu^ intaglio (uigravings on 
the seals, the best of which — notably tlu‘ luunpod and shorirhoni 
bulls — are distinguished by a breadth of trc^almeni and a fiudiuj; 
for lime and plastic form that has rarely b(SMi surpass<‘d in glyplk 
art; nor would it be possible, until the (dassit' Jigr of («ireee(', to 
match the exquisitely supjdc modelling of the two human siaiueitp? 
from Harappa figured in Plates X and XI. In the ndigion of 
the Indus peoples there is much, of course, that might \u^ paralleled 
iu other countries. This is true of every pre-historie, am! t>r moat 
historic religions as well. But, taken us a whoh^ tlieir religion b 
^0 characteristically Indian as hardly to Ix^ di.slinguisliable from 
still living Hinduism or at least from that aspe(^l of \{, whmh is 
bound up with animism and the cults of Shiva and tin* Mothor 
Goddess— still the two most potent furcos in popular worship. 
Among the many revelations that. Mohonjo-durt) and Harappa have 
had in .store for us, none perhaps is mon^ rtuuarkahle l.lmn i\m 
discovery that Shaivism has a history goiny hack to ike ( luilcolithk 
Age or perhaps even farther still, xx\\,\i\v^i it thus takes its pl-jco 
as the most ancient living faith in the. worhi. 

But it is ill regard to the curly civiliitalion, no(, ..f India alone 
hut ot the whole ancient Orient that those new .lisc.ivorics sceia 
likely to revolutionize existing ideas. Tho imporlumsc of the role 
played by palaeolithic man iu India has long \mm recognised and 

from a typological cainparison of palaeolithic and ik'oHUuo arteCaote 

the inference has been drawn that it was actually o„ /nUian Sd 
that the latter teas first enmUed from the former. li,. (.his viow. 



(iuiTeit a'r’fuH, be no ijuostion tliat \ho nortlrvvast of 

India witli itn vast, vvoll-watorod jdains, wiMi ‘ite abiindance of 
^aine, its warm but varialdo nliiniiio— more propitious perhaps then 
than now — and with its network of rivers affording ready m<mns 
of communication and intorconrso, must have offered a specially 
favourable fiold for the advancement of early society, alike when 
man was in the hunting stage and later wlien he liad turned 
himself to agriculture and the domestication of animals or was 
oi)ening up comim^rce with distant lands. Ai present our researches 
carry us back no furthcM’ i.hnii the fonrth inillonninin P>. (\ am) 
have lifted but one ooriier of the veil thai. hides this romarkahlo 
civilization, bui; (‘,ven ai, Mohonjo-Daro there are still several earlier 
cities lying, one Ixdow the other, deeper than the spade has yet 
penetrated, though tlu^ [)erinanont rise of the subsoil svater pre- 
cludes th(^ h()|)e of our ever being able to explore the earliest settle- 
ments on ibis siic. It (jan hardly be doubted that the story already 
un fobbed svill bo ca.rriiHl still further back on other sites, of which 
there are a multitude waiting to be excavated in Sind and 
Baluchistan. One thing that slands ont clear and unmistakable 
both at Mohonjo-Daro and Ilarappa, is that the civilization hitherto 
roveabnl at ili(\se two places is not an incipient civilization, but 
one already agt^-obl and stereotyped on Indian soil, with many 
millennia of human endeavour behind it. Thus India must hence- 
forth bo recognized, along with Persia, Mesopoiemia and Egypt^ 
as one of the most impoi’t.ani areas where the civilizing processes 
of society were initiated and developed. I do not moan to imply 
by this that India can claim to Ix^ regarded as the cradle of civiliza- 
tion; nor do I think on l.ho evidence at present available that that 
elaim can be made on behalf of any one tiountry in particular. In 
my view the civilization, of the Chalcolilhic and succeeding ages 
resulted from the combined efforts of many countries, ^each contri- 
buting, a eeriain (piota towards the common stock of knowledge. 
Prom tiv^ Neolitliic if not from the l^alaeolithbi Age onwards the 
most populated regions were undoubtedly the groat river valleys 
of South and South-West Asia and Northern Africa, where th^ 
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■coid tfta*! never intense, where food and water wore ready to the 
hand of man, where pastnrage was good, irrigation feasible, and 
comoianication easy along the courses of the uiitural water ways. 
In each of these river-valleys, on the banks of the Nile and the 
Euphrates as on those of the Karum, the Helmud on the Indus, 
mankind may be assumed to have equal chances of development 
and it is natural to suppose that progress in one direction or 
another was being made in all these regions simultaneously and 
doubtless in many others besides. If this view which is surely 
the most rational one, be accepted, if we regard this wide-flung 
civilization of the Afrasian belt as focussed in various centres and 
developed by the mutual efforts of different peoples, wo shall 
better understand how, despite its general homogennity, it 
nevertheless comprised many widely different branches, each of 
which, in its own sphere, was able to maintain it's local individual 
character. 

This long extracti that justiflss itself may he sum* 
marized into the following; 

<1) The vast plains of Northern India afforded a 
favourable field in point of climate and natural resouross 
for the people there to evolve a culture of their own 
from the hunting stage to a better mode of settled life 
pf agriculture and commerce- 

(2) Man played an important role in India during 
the Palaeolithic, Neolithic, and Ohaloolithio Ages. 

(3) The Indus civilization, had its own distinctive 
features, though it resembled the Chalcolithic cultures 
of Western Asia and Egypt- 

(4) Art and Religion were peculiar to Indus Valley 

civilization aud stamped it with individual character of 
their own. • = , 
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(6) The civilization was of a highly developed 
type, as may be known from the articles of food and dress, 
ornameats of various kinds and metals, agricultural and 
ootnmeroial aoruvities, the village aud civic life of the 
people, aud the script used by them* 

(6) The civilization flourished in the fourth milleni* 
urn B. 0., before the immigration of Aryans into India* 
The civilization, therefore, was pre- Aryan with no signs 
of Aryan influence on it> Evidently it was due wholly 
to the activities of the people that lived there- 

That these Indus people were in communication 
with other parts of India, particularly South India, and 
with other parts of the world and carried on trade with 
the people there for the supply of materials required, 
will be evident from the following: — 

I “ Besides gold and silver, the Indus people were 
familiar with copper, tin and lead. The respective 
sources from which these metals were obtained are un- 
certain- The metals may have been mined within the 
confines of India itself, where all of them, including 
even tin, are obtainable; or they may have been imported 
from neighbouring countries to the north and west; 
namely, Persia, which yields each and every one of them; 
or from Afghanistan, which yields gold, silver, copper^ 
and lead; or from Arabia, which yields gold, silver and 
copper; or from Tibet which yields gold- Gold, according 
to Bir Edwin Pascoe, is likely to have come from the 
South India rather than from other quarters, since from 
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early’historio lihies it has always’beeii the- 'Sovth of (he 
Peninsula iHyderabu^i, Myst>ie,andihe Madras Presidency) 
that h'Js supplied (he bulk of InJiiis <jold, and in soma of 
the mines tbei'e workings of anoiant date are still to be 
seen. A fact that leads support to this conjeoture is 
that much of the gold of Mohenjo Daro and tlarappa is 
alloyed icitk a substantial pereentaye of silver, and this 
alloy ( electron, as it is commonly knoicn ) is found in Kolar 
gold fields of Mysore and at Anantpur in Mad>'as, hut not 
in other districts from which the Indus people would 
have been likely to procure it- And another fact which 
also strengthens this conjecture is that the groeu 
amazon stone, of which more will bo said anon, almost 
certainly came f om Mlfiti hills, thus showing tli it there 
must have been commercial iutercoiirso at this time 
between Sind and the south of the Peuinsula.xx><xO()pper, 
was imported in large quantities, was obtainable either 
from Hajputana or Baluchistan, or further afield from 
Kashmere, Afghanistan, Persia, or Madras; but the' 
presence of an appreciable amoutit of lead indicates, in 
the opinion of archaeological chemists, that it came 
either from Rajputana or Baluchistan or Persia, in all 
of which area lead is found iu association with copper 
ore- ” ( All Italics ours ) 

Further on it is said there. § “ Semi-precious stones 
were used with fine colour effects for beads and other 
ornaments- Of these the majority, including the ppol^ 
crystal, Haematite, agate, chalcedony, onyx, oarnalian, 
jasper, liband jasper, bloodstone, plasma, taohylite, au.d 

§ Op. oit, pp. 31-32. 



the exquisite nziiFe-bhie napheline-Sorlalifee, were obtainable 
from; Raj putana, the Punjab, Kathiawar, or Central India. 
Some like haematite, which is found up the Persian Gulf 
as well as in Rajputana, t ie Punjab, the Central Provinces 
and Bihar, or plasma which is found in the beds of the 
Krhhna and Godavari rivers as v^ell as in Rajputana, mav 
have come from further afield, but if is safer to assume 
that they came from the nearer iv»ious, with which trade 
in other commodities is known to have been jfoing on. 
On the other hand, the nearest spot from which the 
beautiful green ainaz >n stone ( a variety of microline 
falspar ) conhl lie got, was Uodbetla in the Nilyins, far 
away in douth India, and it is [»rol)iii)Ie that amethyst was 
procured from the Decc.au trap. ” “ Besides the metals 

and minerals <letailed a!) ivv, several other materials, 
natural or artiti dal, were ill use f.jr ornamental purposes 
as well as for making various small articles. Excluding 
pottery these marerids werr; lioiie, ivorj-, shell, faience, 
and vitrified paste- Bone must have been easily obtaina- 
ble in the locality, and ivory is a commodity of which 
there has always been an abundant supply in India. 
Shells of many kinds and in large quantities were imported 
from the coasts of India as well as from the Persian gnlf 
and the Red Sea, and the shell industry played a hardly 
less important part in the Indus Valley than it did in 
Sumer, though shell imlay-work does not seem to have 
been elaborated to quite the same degree as in the latter 
country etc. etc.’’ 

But who the authors of this civilization Were is the 
most prominent and important question that arises and 
requires to be determined. And if it is settled that the 



people of the Indus valley were Dravidians, our conclu- 
sions (I ) that in pre- Aryan times there was a highly 
developed civilization in India and (2) ifc was the Dravidiuti 
civilization, will have another incontrovertible proof. 

Scholars interested in the early history of man have 
been busy finding the authors of this ancient civilization. 
Though Sir John Marshall and his collaborators have 
definitely proved with a profusion of arguments that 
inhabitants of M »henj ) D,iro were eertaiiicy pre-Aryan, 
they are not definite about their race- They merely give 
their opinion that the Mohenjo D.iro people were probably 
Dravidians and the civilizition was probably theirs, as may 
be seen from the following: — 

* Ifc may be, nay ifc is more fchan likely, that this oivilizatiou 
was the offspring, not of any one race in particular, but of sovoral- 
born, perhaps, rather of the soil itself and of the rivers than of the 
varied breeds of men which they sastainod. For, as far back as 
its history can be traced, the population of Sind an<l the Punjab 
has been a blend of many diverse elements, and thoro is no reason 
for assuming that it was other than hofcorogoiioous in tho earlier 
age with which we are now concerned. 

To return to the supposed connoction bofcwo(ur tho Indens 
people and the Sumariaus- ifc may bo recalled that, before any 
thing whatever had been discovered of tho Indus Civilization 
Dr. H. R. Hall proposed to locate the homo laud of the Sumerians 
somewhere to the east Mesopotamia, and suggested that they 
might belong to the same ethnic type as tho Dravidians of India, 
who, though no# restricted to the south of India, are boliovod on 
linguistic and ethnological grounds to have onoe populated virtually 
the whole of the peninsula, including the Punjab, Sind, and 
Baluchistan, where as is well known, the Dr avidian speech is still 

* Mohenjo Daro and Indus Civilization pp. lOti-UO. 
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pro.sorvod in the lun^ua^^e oE the Braliuis. Following on the dis- 
coveries at Mohenjo-JJaro and Harappa which revealed various 
points of reseniblanco between the material cultures of these 
places and of the Siinier, it was natural that a fresh impetus should 
be given to this theory and that the resemblances referred to 
should be interpreted as additional proof of its correctness. 
Pending, however, the discovery of further evidence, it is well 
that we should realize on what a very insecure basis this theory 
really rests. What in effect is the supposed similarity of type 
between these two races — the Sumerians and the Dravidians — 
which is coming to be accepted as an established fact. Sir Arthur 
Keith says that the people who spoke Sumerian were dolichocepha- 
lic, with large' brain capacity, like a certain section of the Pre- 
dynastic Egyptians and like the present day Mesopotamians. 
“They had/’ he writes, “big, long, and narrow heads; their 
affinities were with the peoples of the Uaueasian or European typo; 
and wo may regard South- Western Asia as their cradle land until 
evidence loading to a difteront conclusion comes to light. ” Mr. 
Wooloy also stat<‘s that, judging by their physical type, the 
Sumerians “ were of the Indo-European stock, in appearance not 
unlik<i the modern Arabs. ” On the other hand, Professor 
Langdon holds the view that the dolichocephalic skulls found at 
Kish wore Semitic uiul the braohycephalic ones Sumerian. If, 
however, we arc uncertain about the physical type of the Sumeri- 
ans, we are just as uncertain about that of the ancient Dravidians, 
for the very good reason that we possess no remains 
whatever that can bo identified with them. The Modern Dravidiau 
stock is officially described as being “ of short stature, complexion 
very dark, approaching black; hair plentiful with an occasional 
tendency to curl; eyes dark, head long, nose very broad, sometimes 
depressed at the root but not so as to make the face appear flat, 

It would be absurd to assume that this represents the Dravidian 
type of 5000 years ago. In the case of the Brahui speaking people 
of Baluchistan wc know that, though they have preserved the 
Dravidic speech of their ancestors, they have entirely failed to 
2-9 



preserve their racial character, which tluiukrJ io conhmious recruit- 
uicnt from without has now becoiuo mainly Iiauian, aiul we know 
also that the Dravidiaii type in the soiil-h oF iho Ih^ninsula has boon 
largely transformed by the free adinixture ol al)original, i, e, 
Proto-Austroloid blood as well perlia])S as ot oIIkm elements, 
shadowy, indeed, is the distinction i)etvvocn the Dravidians and 
many of the aboriginals, that in the case of ihe Munda sja^akinj; 
people most authorities are inclined to doubt il any distinction 
at nil can be drawn. Any attempt, therclore to o<jua.t<^ ilm 
aus with the ancient Draviniaus is com[)licatcHJ at ih<‘ outsei, by 
the difficulty of detining either the Sumerian or ihe Dravidiuii 
type. If. as most authorities on the subj<'ct maintain, the Dravidh 
ans came out of the west and entered India as invadc^rs, \v<^ might 
suppose that they were originally related to Iho Mediiorraneans who 
are represented at Kish, Anan, Nal, and Mohenjo-Daro ( where 
the largest proportion of skulls belong to this ty[)<‘ ), and that the 
type was subsequently transformed in India its<dE by int<M’ marriage 
with proto^Austroloids and others. If, howov(‘r, they wore indige- 
nous, as others hold, in India, wo must sui)pos<‘ that th<*>y wore 
proto-Austroloids in origin and do voloped their Dravidian character 
by intermingling with foreign olemeuls and by proci^ssiss of nainrul 
evolution. But in whatever direction they may have moved, 
whether from East to West or West to Bast, it would olwiously be 
very rash in the present uncertain state of our kuowhulgo to 
endeavour to identify as “ Dravidian ” either Iho skulls (dasstul I)y 
('olonel Sewell as proto-Australoids ( Nos. 2, 11, and M. ) or those 
classed as Mediterranean. ( Nos. G, 7, \\ 10, li), 2ti); rasher 
still to identify any of these skulls as Suineriam 


So also as far as the script of Mohenjo Daro ia 
concerned Sir John is equally undooided, as may be 
noted from the excerpt reproduced liore as follows: — 
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■ Of th(‘ of t«*xts little inoro can ho said at 

present than tliai lher(‘ U no reason for cofniootin^- it in any way 
witli l^anskrit. The Indus rivilization was pre-Aryan, and the 
Indus lan^’uao’o or lanoiiao‘os innsl linve been pre-Aryan also. 
Possibly one or oilier of them ( if, as seems likely, there ■ was more 
than one ) wa-s Hravidic. This, for three reasons seems a most 
likely conjecture — tirsi hecaiiso Dramlk speaking people mere the 
precursors 0 / the Aryans over most of Northern India and were the 
only people lihely to Jiacc been hi possession of a culthre as advanced 
as the Indus culture \ sec.oudly, because on the ' other side of the 
Kirthar Range an<l at no groat distance from the Indus valley the 
Brahuis of Baln<*histaii have preserved among themselves an island 

0 / Dravidic speech which may well be a relic from Pre-Aryan 
times, when Dravidic was perhaps the ^‘.ommon language of those 
parts; thirdly, because the Dravidic languages being agglutinative ^ 
it is not unreasonable to look for a possible connection between 
them and the agglutinative language of Sumer in the Indus Valley, 
which, as w(j know, liad many other close ties with Sumer. This 
is a conjecture, however, which there is no tangible ovidonco to 
support. The skehdal remains, as we shall presently see, point to 
the presence here f)f elements from four different ra^^es, viz. Proto- 
Aiistroloids, Mediterraneans, Alpines, and Mongolo-Alpines, hut 
it is quite impossible to affirm whether any of these spoke Dravidic;- 
The Mustern Alpines are hardly likely to have done so, since there 
is no trace of their stock among the modern Dravidic-speaking 
races of India. And we should naturally expect the language of 
the Proto-Austroloids to have belonged to the Munda rather than 
Dravidic group. Western Alpines are said to he stiongly represented 
among the Kanarese-speaking peoples of the W estern Deccan and 
but if racial characteristics can be taken into account in this 
problem of language, it is clearly the long-headed Mediterraneans 


* Mohenjo Haro and Indus (Ijvilization. page 42. 
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who have the strongest claim to a connection hy l)]co(l with the 
Dravidians and are most likely to have used a Dravidic sj»c('ch* 
May it be that these same Mediterraneans— who are traceable 
across the whole south of the Afrasian belt — spoke agglutinative 
languages and that they, perhaps, more than any others, were the 
race at the back of this far-ilnng civilization of the ('halcolithic 
Age > ( Italics ours ). 


Bufc other scholars of Archaeology, well versed iii 
reading the ancient script of Mohenjo Daro and others, 
have maintained exactly what we have maintained in 
the foregoing. The credit so far goes wholly and solely 
to Father Heras of Saint Zavier’s College, Bombay, 
who has worked indefatigably at deciphering tho scripts 
of Indus Valley and proved that it was the Dravidians 
that lived not only in the Indus Valley and the Deccan 
but were spread all over India. It is tho Dravidians, 
he says, that flourished in India before tho Aryans, 
still a backward tribe, poured into India from tho banks 
of Volga, conquered the Dravidians by their superior 
physical force, and borrowed and assimilated tho civi- 
lization flourishing there. It follows that tho Aryans 
later evolved a culture called Aryan civilization, which 
is hence a composite civilization, composite of Aryan 
and Dravidian elements- 

Father Heras has written several articles that 
have appeared in different magazines such as, “ Tho 
Journal of Indian History, “ The New Eeview ”, “ The 
Karnatak Historical Eeview ”, and others. In all these 
he has placed before the readers his interpretations of 



several Mohonjo Daro Kcripts and inscriptions* These 
interpretations are highly technical and will not 
ordinarily interest readers. It is, therefore, thought, 
best to reproduce extracts from his writings as follows. 
He is decisively of opinion that Mohcnjo Daro script 
and language were ])roto-])ravidian, the parent of the 
present Dravidian script ami languages. That it is so 
he proves in the following: — 

* TIM’S Mdlionjo-Daro s<‘rip|- is j)i(*.tophonogi’apln(*. iumI 1ms 
affinities witli oIImt jin<nont scrij)ts, which extend from Master 
Island in the oast to Spain in the west. 

The wriiing of Mohcnjo- Daro is a script between pictorial and 
phonetic, closely conneotx^d with tho ancient scripts nsed by people 
near India; the Chinese, tho Binnorians, and the Egyptians. 

Tho study of the inscriptions of Mohonjo-Daro shows that these 
signs can be divided into simple signs and phonootii*, combinations^. 
Again, every sign <mn be simido and (U)mponnd. Those that are 
simple and which are the Iiasis of the whole script, are pictorical 
and phonetic. Among the pictorial signs some are quite obviously, 
natural signs For Instance it is not difficult to represent a man 
with five strokes, after tho manner of pre-historic, Stone Age 
designs: Similarly (1) a lisli, (2) a liird, (IJ) a tree, (4) a chair, 
(5) even certain local expressions as “up”, (<>) “under”, 

(7) “ Sideways ”, can he (msily iv^presenied I)T signs. 

There is another kind of signs which (lan be said to be con- 
ventional, It is not easy to represent a cloud by means of a 
drawing. But once a sign is found (8) with such a meaning, one 
can easily conclude that it is a pictorial sign. Similarly the 
diagram of a rhombus (9) does not suggest any nat ural and direc t 

^ Light on Mohcnjo Daro Riddle — The New Review, July 1936, 

and Im Scrittura Di Mohenjo Pare, Asiatica, Ropia 1937- 
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meaning- In mlity it is believed that that. <liagi'aiii roprpseiiti 
“losanghe ’’ according to the anthroitologusil principle. Bat in om 
script the sign in question represents tli(‘ word ‘ lions(( ’ and it 
certainly is the representation of the plan of a hons(> aoconling to 
tjje convention. 

In the componnd signs, the ooinpositioii may be dio joiniiijr 
of simple signs, or of simple signs and doterminativo signs.TlieHiniplfl 
signs are, in practice, joined hy combining them or collegating 
them. For one who knows the simple signs, ii is not difHcnlt to 
find out the value of these compound signs. 

Another kind of compound signs in the s<iript, of Molienjo. 
Darohasone or more determinative signs. Tlnvse have no 
determinate value in themselves, bill they give a detmuninate valno 
to the signs which they affect. 

Finally the phonetic combinations wliieli we lijid in this script 
are also numerous and very interesting. 1\vo signs pul, one n(>ar 
the other can so combine as to assume a quite different, meaning. 
For instance the sign (33) ir = dwelling and (3 1 ) alar tlywi'r, givo 
(33) iralar, a well known ancient Indian tribe, still existing in 
Aroot districts in the Madras Prosideney. Similarly the 2 signs 
(36) adu=this, and (37) ir = to be, make (dtit) adir • to trembk 
In this script 62 different combination,s have boon dis<iovt*red. 

Being Dravidians, the inhabitants of Mohenjo-ltaro and 
northern India naturally spoke a Dravidiun language; yet this 
Ijmguage was not one of the Dravidian languages now spoken in 
India, but probably their parent, whiidi may be called prolo- 
Dravidian. 

The largest proportion of the words used in proto-Dravidian, 
are also found in Tamil. This confirms the common belief tliat 
Tamil is the olde, St of .the present. Dravidian languages. But .some 
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pruio-Dravidiiin words aiv found not in Tamil, but iu some other 
Dravidian language. For instance, ‘pagir(to be afflicted, to 
be in JistrcHS ), is Found only in Kannada; ‘ kadetla-koditla 
(at the end and at tlu5 beginning), is now used only in Tula, 
though tlie words " ka<h^ " and ‘ kodi ’ also exist in other 
Dravidiun languages. 

One might perhaps expect to lind many proto-JDravidiaii 
words in Brahui; but this language has lost many o£ its original 
words through tlu^ iidluonct^ o£ Baluchi, SinJhi and Persian, which 
are sj)okon in its present habifcit. Even purely Dravidian words 
like ‘ Kan ’ ( ey(5 ) and ‘ Kal ’ ( stone ) have boon converted into 
' Khan ’ and ' Khal which contain the un-Dravidiau aspirate Kh. 

Proto-Dravulian naturally resembles Hale-Kunnada more 
closely than modern Kaunad. Similarly, it is nearer to Sangam 
Tamil than to mo<Iern Tamil. But this obviously voters to the 
words and not to the grammatical Forms which are totally absent 
in the prolo-Uravidiun language. 

In this proto-Dravitlian language the construction o£ the 
phrase is generally the same as in the modern Dravidian languages 
The inscription on the Mohenjo-Daro soul N,o. 321 may serve as 
an example: — 

‘ Kalar minavar Kan Kada cr valvidadii 
KalakCirav vul Kurangar nrd ’ 

The inscription may be thus translated: 

‘ The £our strong Kurangas from among the people of the 
united countries of ( who possessed ) the fort ( which was ) seen, 
crossed and taken over by the strong-legged Minas. ’ 

It is also interesting to Had in these inscriptions proto-Dra vidian 
phrases and (‘.xpressions which are used in modern Dravidiun 
languages. 



For iustauce, H. No. 4i; * taltiivittil ‘in llio ^litteriiio 
housed ‘tal’ means ^to glitter’, in onlor to this 

glittering, the word is often repeated at pr(»scnt. {So ii was in 
ancient times. 

' M, D. No. 199: — Manudayadu. The whole inscription 
informs us that in winter the weather is of “ i-Iiroc garnumts'*, 
Now the Gandas, a kannada-speaking tribe found in the Wasiorii 
Ghats, express the intensity of cold hy the nmnlaur of hlankots 
they put on. They say for instance, ‘ lunru Kanihali ohali\ 
( three blankets cold ) the very expression used in the inscri[>f,ion. 

Very often ‘ mugil ^ is used in the sense of *' rainhvss (doud \ 
and ‘ Karniugil ’ as ‘ rain-cloud ’, while ihoro is another sign for 
‘ male ^ ‘ rain as, in modern Tamil. Similarly the (‘Xjn'ossions, 
* munkan ’ “ three-eyed ” and ‘ munmiakan ’ three (ish-eyod *, 
referring to Shiva are very frectuently found in the inseadptions. 

This is not the place to refer to the number of Dravidiaii 
tribes mentioned in the Mohenjo-Daro and naraj)p!i cjpigraphs. 
What we have said above will suffice to show the nature of the 
language used in the so called Indus valley Inscriptions ihrow 
some light on the Mohenjo-Daro riddle, which when linully 
solved will enable us to admit that great ancient culture which 
had hitherto* been called by different names, but wliich may in 
future be denominated ‘‘ proto^Dravidian or rather ' |)rolo-Tn(lian’ 
culture. 

He elaborates the same point and proves by reading 
the scripts that civilization first arose in India and 
spread Westward. He remarks in the journal of the 
•University of Bombay, July, 1936, The present 
writer IS of opinion that these proto-Indian people, 
migrating westwards in a later period, settled in 
Southern Mesopotamia and became the Sumorians a 
contention which will be proved at length in the work 
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mentioned above. ( The work referred to is Proto- 
Indian script and civilization. ” ) He establishes the 
conclusion in tho following way: — 

§ Tho conscquoncn doducod by Sir John Marshall after the 
Study of tho Mohonjo Oaro romains that this civilization probably 
is Dravidiaii is now fully confirmed by tho decipherment 
by tho prosont writer of about one thousand eight hundred inscrip- 
tions found ill all those sites. 

First of all there are throe signs the values of which can only 
bo explained in Dravidian languages. Only in Dravidiaii languages 
these three signs, which evidently represent a fish, may have the 
same phonetic values corresponding to three different meanings, 
according to the three differences shown in the signs themselves. 
If wo suppose, for instance, that tho languages of Mohonjo Daro 
were Sanskrit and we road the three above signs Matsya or even 
MIN word borrov^od from Dravidiaii languages — these two 
words in Sanskrit have no other meaning thin fish and therefore 
wo shall not bo able to give a proper moaning to the two other 
signs. 


Moreover, in these inscriptions a number of phonetic combina- 
tions of signs have been found which also prove that the language 
of Mohonjo-Diiro cannot but be Dravidian. Each sign separa,tely 
has its independent value and meaning. But when the signs are 
united, their values combine and this third reading has a totally 
different meaning. 

A much more powerful argument to determine the language 
family is the construction of the phrase vrhieh is purely and 
exclusively Dravidian. It is a construction which may be called 
qualificative; the main word is always relegated to the end, but it 
is preceded by a number of qualificatives. which have likewise 

§ Journal of Indian History, Vol. XV'I, part I. 
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oilier tjuuliticjiili' tJa their own. Moreover, accordiug to l^iavidian 
construction the verb must always be at the end o£ the sentence 
and the adjectives in front of the nouns. 

DraviJian langaages do not know the relative pronoim. 
Acoordinglv no relative pronoun has ever been found in tho 
insoriptious, though possessive aud demonstrative pronouns are 
often come across. Instead of the relative pronoun they use a 
participle, for instance: 

IREKERA in Tamil. Thus for instance, instead of saying 
** Who is ”, they say “ being 

The decipherment of the inscriptions of the Indus valley ha;? 
supplied. us with yet another proof of the Dravidian family of the 
language spoken there. Almost mechanically I had placed the 
respective values under each sign in every inscription. Last 
October,... I could go to Nallur, Jaffna ( Ceylon ) to revise 
all my interpretations with Rev. Fr. S. Gnana Prakasar, 0. M. I, 
who is rightly held as the foremost Dravidian philologist. What 
was not ray surprise when while reading my interpretations 
of the inscriptions, Fr. Gnana Prakasar discovered about twenty- 
five fragments of poetry. These verses are written in different 
metres, five of them being written in the famous RURAL metre, 
the most beautiful metre of Tamil literature. Our readers will 
like to read one of these fragments of poetry properly scanned. 
The inscription found in one of the Mohenjo Daro objects 
reads as follows** — 

Nan rururu tuku adu karumugil ffrveli ortir 
Edu etu ru nyarel ir ar ire per kadavul. 

Which means: “ The green -God who has the two paths of the 
noisy high sun reaching the year of Orur (is) outside, the country 
of the rain clouds of the approaching thunder-sounding scale 

Now this inscription contains two verses that are scanned in 
the following ways [Orurii 
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Nan rnruru I tiiku adu I karumiigil iir 1 voli orur il 
Edu otu I ru 1 iiyarel i ir ar ire • per kadnviil. 


* The remains of the cities discovored in the Indus Valley, 
being therefore nearly Dravidian, offer unique materials for . the 
study of the pre- Aryan civilization of India which hitherto was 
only known through stray and indirect references in the Vedas 
and epics and other works of ancient Sanskrit literature. 

Contrary to what was clearly hinted at in those works, it was 
always supposed twelve or fifteen years ago that the Dravidian 
peoples at the time of Aryan invasion were in a totally uncivilized 
state, almost next to savagery. Thus Mr. Ilomesh C. Dutt described 
first encounters of the two races, in the beginning of our century. 
“There was continuous war between the Indo Aryan and the dark- 
skinned aborigines during this age. The aborigines retreated 
before the more civilized organization of the Aryan, but hung 
around in fastness and forest, plundered the peaceful villages of the 
Aryans and stable their cattle. With that tenacity which is 
peculiar to barbarians, they fought for centuries as they retreated; 
they interrupted the religious sacrifices of the conquerors, despised 
their “ bright gods ”, and plundered their wealth. But the Aryans 
conquered in the end; the area of civilization widened, waste and 
jungle lands were re-claimed and dotted with villages and towns, 
and the barbarians either submitted to the conquerors or retreated 
to the mountains where their descendants still live. ” 

Such statements could on no account be substantiated by any 
historical source. They were only the last expression of the base- 
less feelings of many Dravidian kings and groups of people who 
l)eing unreasonably ashamed of their Dravidian origin, claimed 
Aryan descent. Bat after the discovery of Mohenjo Daro, Mr. 
R. D. Banerji could daringly challenge all Aryan feelings by 

The verse can be transcribed in Tamil; hut for want of.^TatfliJ. 
type here it could not so done. 
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** Dravidiiins were certiinily more civilized than 
the InJo- Aryan invaders. Farther more, he states; At this tiins 
( when they settled in the Punjab ) the Inlo-Aryaas were CLirry. 
ing on a ceaseless war with the earlier and more civilized 
inhabitants of the country Thus the discovery of the Mohenjo 
Daro civilization marks the opening of a new era of Pfc»to- 
historical research in India by finally settling the true and un- 
mistakable point of view. 

The relics of Indus valley disclose extraordinary similarity 
with the relics of ancient Sumer. Ihese similarities were already 
pointed out by several scholars in the Illustrated London News 
and elsewhere, even before the publication of the work of Sir John 
Marshall. These similarities suggest intimate connections between 

the Mohenjo Doro people and Sumerians. The study of these 
connections will undoubtedly discover the foreign relations of our 

proto-Indian people and perhaps will solve the so called Sumerian 
problem. Besides other arguments derived from the study of the 
script and of the inscriptions, it is interesting to note that the 
ancient tradition of Sumer points to the East as the country of 

origin of the Sumerians. Berosus, the Babylonian priest of the 
first century B. 0., has kept two names of the several chiefs who 

brought civilization and the art of writing to Sumer. One was 
called Cannes, an evident hellenized form of the name Uvaima, 
elder brother of the flower ”, a name very common even at 
present among the Tulus. The other name Odakon, is in this very 
form a Tamilian name which means ‘‘ the master of the boat, ” 
from Oda, “ bout and Kon, “ lord ”, “ master ”, “ king ”, This 
tradition so faithfully recorded by the Babylonian historian has its 
parallel account in Genesis. After narrating the different genera- 
tions of the sons of Noah, the Biblical account continues thus; 

And when they removed from the Bast, they found a plain 
in the land of Sennaar ( Sumer ), and dwelt in it ”, 

And each one said to his neighbour: come let us make brick 
and bake them with fire. And they bad brick instead of stones, 
5 ind sliin^ instead of mortar. ” 
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The beautifully built houses '\vith bricks auJ cement which 
have been found at iI)heajo Duro seem to be the best comment 
on this passage of the Bible. Evidently the reed-'and-mud huts o£ 
Mesopotamia in pre-Sumerian days did not please those who had 
inhabited brick’built dwellings. 

But the connections with ancient Sumer are not the only 
foreign connections of Mohenjo Daro. A small carving on a 
Steatite seal shows a bullfight scene, altogether similar to those 
that take place in Spain at present. Similar bull-fights have been 
found represented on the walls of the palace of Minos in Crete. 
The authors of the Minoau Civilizations as well as the Iberiatis of 
Spain are supposed to belong to the so called Mediterranean race, 
to which according to modern anthropologists the DraviJians 
belong also. This view is now confirmed by the arcbaelogical 
discoveries at Mohenjo Daro. A good historical illustration of 
such taurine customs might be found in the so-called Bull 
marriage ’’ described in the Tamil works of the Sangam period. 
When several young men were courting a girl, the father of the 
latter, used to set loose a bull within a ring. The lad who 
succeeded in o-itching the bull by the horns proved to be worthy 
of his beloved. 

Among the relics found at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and other 
sites, the collection of steatite seals is of extraordinary importance. 
These seals, as a general rule, bear the figure of an animal in the. 
lower portion, animal which seems to represent the Totem of the 
tribe, viz, a unicorn, an elephant, a bull, a buffalo, a tiger etc. 
The upper portion of the seals is occupied by an inscription in^ 
characters which were totally unknown. The study of these 
characters reveal undreamt of contacts with other nations of the 

ancient world — China, Sumer, Egypt, Crete, the flittites, etc., 
contacts which may prove some ethnological affinities and may 

finally detect the parent of all the scripts used by them. I shall 
only mention one case which is very significant: the sign meaning 
death ” in the Mohenjo'Daro script. The upper portion of this 
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sign is the funeral monument called Stupa, at a later period. The 
small narrow line*sign below is full of interest and meaning. The 
sign in oar script mean “ OQe’^ Therefore it reads or. Now if 
you want to speak of a person we shall write the determinative of 
personification of this sign, thns t- This sign consequently reads 
Or van, “ One person This is precisely the sign placed under 
the funeral mound. The whole sign therefore is a pictograph 
representing a person buried under the funeral mound. Now this 
sign passes through three stages of simplification within the Mohenjo 
Daro period. Now in early Sumerian script, in the tablets of 
Jemedt Nasar, death is expressed by the arrow-like sign only, 
turned 90 degrees to the left as usual, thus: ^ 

This seems to be the last stage of simplification of this 
sign, impossible to explain in Sumerian writing without reference 
to Mohenjo Daro script. ( The above signs of Mohenjo Daro read, 
Sa, which etymologically means To fall on one side The 
majority of the corpses buried in Harappa and also the corpses of 
the royal cemetery of Ur were found on one side, practically 
always on the right side ). 

The script of Mohenjo Daro is a pictophonographic script of 
such a logical nature that it may be at times read without knowing 
its meaning. It is a script which tends to depict the sound, when 
in its phonetic signs it cannot depict the objects meant by the 
sounds. Such a script discloses a clear tendency to become 

alphabetic. TVhen the Aryans entered India, they had no script of 
their own and they adopted this script which was the script of 

their enemies, the Dasyas. Thus the script developed through 
two different channels. In Northern India under the Aryas and 
their Aryanised friends, the Dravidians. In Southern India and 
Ceylon it developed under its own inventors, the Dravidians, more 
or less influenced by the Aryas of the North and by their Sanskrit 
language. Such is the origin of the two kinds of Brahui characters 
of North and South India, from which all the modern Indian 

alphabets proceed. The value of many of these Brahui characters 
is still a consonant sound of the primitive \yord repre.sented by the 
Mohenjo Daro sign. i 
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After the litudy o£ above one thousand eight hundred inscrip- 
tions which upto now have been deciphered by the present writer^ 
it is easy to realize that the wave of migration of the mediterranean 
race which was supposed to have been from West to East, must 
now be finally settled as having taken place in the opposite direc- 
tion, i. e , from East to West. The development of the script of 
Mohenjo Daio in relation with the buinerian script, the religion of 
these two countries and that of Egypt, the titles of kings, the 
number of Zodiacal constellations among the proto-Indian people 
and the relative position of these constellations, the changing of 
the proto-Indian constellation of the Harp ( Yal ) for Trurus ( the 
bull ) which must have taken place in Sumer, the tradition of 
ancient people of Mesopotamia recorded by Berosus, the parallel 
by Biblical account in Gen. II, 1-5, — all point to the same conclu- 
sion that the migration of the mediterranean race commenced from 
India and extended through Southern Mesopotamia and Northern 
Africa; spread through Crete, Cyprus, Greece, Italy and Spain, 
and crossing the Pyrenees reached Central Europe' and the British 
Isles. This route starting from Ceylon up to Ireland is marked 
by an interrupted chain of dolmens and other megaliths, that 
seem to be the relics of this enterprising and highly civilized race 
which is termed the mediterranean by the anthropologists and 
which in India has been quite unreasonably despised under the 
name ‘‘ Dravidian 

It has been an error to call the civilization discovered at 
Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, and other sites, “The Indus Yalley 
Civilization, ” for this phrase seems to suggest that such civiliza- 
tion flourished in the Indus Valley only. Relics of the same 
civilization have also been found in the Gangetic valley and in 
Kathiawar. Signs like those of the Indus valley have also been 
discovered in pieces of pottery found in the Tinnevelly district^ the 
southernmost district of India^ on some rocks in the Mlgiris, and 
pottery found in the pre-historic tombs of the Hyderabad State. 
The back-ground of the Teks^ so common in the Deccan, bearing 
images of Khandoba or another Shaiva deity, is covered with 
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similar sign too. Tbe Lingayats of Kaniatak mark their houses 
with another Mohenjo Daro sign, the meaning of which is now 
totally unknown to them. The present writer has lately discovered 
some signs of that script in a pre-historic cave of the Kegalle 
District of Ceylon and also in the earliest Struck Coins of Ceylon 
which bear quite intelligible inscription. 

From the reading of the script the sign of Swastika 
is disclosed and it proves the pre-Aryan Dravidian 
culture as follows: — 

The name ^ Svastika ’ is a Sanskrit name which means 
' Sv-asti-ka ^ “ that which is well being But is the ‘ Svastika ’ 
a purely Sanskrit of Aryan lanchana ? Thousands of years before 
the Aryans invaded India, the inhabitants of Mohenjo Daro, 
belonging to the Dravidian race, used some small square amulets 
with an inscribed ® Svastika ’. Besides the svastika is also ' found 
in their inscriptions* No doubt remains at p»’esent about the 
origin to the Svastika. It is a Dravidian symbol which was adopted 
by the Aryas, as so many other institutions, when they entered 
India. Yet, what was its meaning or symbolism ? 

The Rigveda spealcs of the ‘ purah the forts, of the Dasyas, 
the people of the Mohenjo Daro nation. These forts were really 
walled cities, perfectly laid out with wide streets, and side lanes, 
as the remains of the city of Mohenjo Daro clearly show. Ancient 
works on town planning by Dravidian authors of South India very 
nicely agree with ihe planning revealed in the Indus Valley by 
the excavations. One of the different kinds of town-planning 
explained in those treatises is the planning called of the ‘ Svastika’. 

W hat is the purpose of this apparently strange planning ? ■ It 
was due to war strategy* The city being well walled, the only 

* India, the Empire of Swastika, Coronation Souvenir, Bombay) 

1937 • 
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way to enter the town was through gates. After succeeding in 
opening any of the gates, the army had to remain in the walled 
passage along the city wall before capturing the second gate* 
This gave ample time and opportunity to the defenders of the city 
to destroy the army cajoled into the passage from the top of the 
city walls. This system of planning the cities rendered them 
practically impregnable, and consequently the citizens were safe 
and their properties not ' liable to suffer from the predatory 
instincts of the neighbours. Many ancient forts in India, for 
instance, those of the Marathas, have their gates constructed in 
this fashion. This sort of city-planning was the cause of the 
prosperity of the city. That is the reason why the design Swastika 
soon became synonymous with prosperity, and its representation 
was used as an amulet and as a benediction. That was the reason 
why when the Aryas entered India, they applied the Vedic benedic- 
tion ‘ swasti ’ with the nominal suffix ‘ ka ’ to this represen tion, 
under which name it is still known in the countries of the West. 

This sign ^vas not only used as an amulet but also as a sign of 
their ancient proto-Indian writing, reading ‘ nalam “ prosperity 
An inscription of Harappa has five Svastikas. 

Similarly this sign is found in some of the early coins of 
Ceylon with a nominal meaning as in the above inscription. 

For when the Svastika, following the path of migration frqm 
East to West accompained the Dramilas ( Termiloij according to 
Herodotus ) of proto-Indian to Crete, Greece, Etruria, Iberia, 
and other countries, it kept the meaning of prosperity of the 
Mohenjo Uaro and Ceylon ii^criptions. Thus the Svastika 
designed on drinking vessels means, “ may this drink be the cause 
of prosperity and happiness Similarly this sign engraved both 
on Etruscan funeral urns and on the memorial stoues of the 
Christian catacombs at Rome is a practical confession of the belief 
ill a prosperous future life, which is wished to the souls of the 
persons whose remains are kept under it. 

2-11 
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I’iiUbthe bvastika i^preading to East and 'Woot became 
tmiversal. Yet India, the country where it was first designed and 
read, may still rightly be called the Empire of the Svastika 

That the ilohenjo Daro people were in intercourse 
with the people of Karnatak is proved in the following: 

« Karnataka and Mohenjo Daro. 

The fact that the ancient people of Mohenjo Daro were proto- 
Dravidians— a fact hinted at by Sir John Marshall and confirmed 
by the interpretation of all the inscriptions by the present writer— 
is already a link between all the Dra vidian countries, including 
therefore Karnataka, and Mohenjo Daro. 

But the connection between Karnatoka and Mohenjo Daro is 
still more explicit than this general interrelation. The people of 
KarnStaka are apparently referred to in one of the seal inscriptions 
of Mohenjo Daro as one of the ancient tribes of the land. 

The complete sign will read Rai^anir, “ people who have 
“ eyes”. This evidently refers to a tribe, to a number of people 
called so. The ancient word Kanuadigas by which the people of 
modern Karnataka are mentioned, seems to be but a Sanskrit 
modification of KaV-xnir. 

An inscription reads: Kauan er ir ten vfdiir amp. It means: 
“* the harvest of Velur that has two coccanut plantations in which 
the Kauanir rose After comparing this inscription with other 
similar inscriptions of Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, and Chauhu Daro 
it is evident that the Kananirs rose against Y^lur, and that a battle 
was fought in the cocoannt plantations. ?elur was a kingdom of 
the tribe of the Minas in South India. The mountains in the 
vicinity of Yelur were apparently fortified, for they are said to be 
the strength of the dynasty ruling in V^lu r. The fortifications 

* The Karnatak Historical Review, July 1937 . 
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mast havo been very helpful to the Vehir king when he was 
attacked by the Kaiianirs. In point of fact, though the inscription 
does not say who won the day in this war, it seems evident that 
the defenders of Velfir were not defeated, otherwise they wmuld 
not have recorded the rise of their enemies in this inscription. 
Moreover, there is another inscription that shows the king of Velur 
successfully fighting against a tribe who seem to have been allied 
to the Kaiianirs, otherwise the Velur king would not have marched 
across the Kananir country on their mountain fastness. The second 
inscription is a fragment of proto-Dravidian poetry, of extraordinary 
literary beauty. 

The inscription reads as follows, first line from right to left, 
second lino from left to right: 

Kalor mi I nan min I kan kada or I valil adu 1 

Kalakurir val 1 kei kudaga 1 nal 

which moans: “ Many strong Kudagas of ( from) the, people 
of the united countries of ( who had ) the strong house ( fortress ) 
which was seen with the perfection of the fish, crossed and taken 
over by the Mina of the Kalors. The Kalors are the robber 
tribe inhabiting the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. They are now 
called Kalers. Mina of the Kalors cannot but be Mina, the king 
of Velur, who seems to have taken the fortress of the Jvudagas 
( called Vanaras after ) by assault. The Kudagas are the people 
of Ooorg, whose language is still called Kiidagu. 

It seems therefore, that the Kaiianirs or the Kannadigas 
already formed a separate tribe amongst the Dravidians in those 
early days. Did they speak a different language ? We have not 
suificient data for replying to this (jue.stion, but it does not seem 
probable. Yet, the extraordinary distances existing between North 
and South India, specially if the lack of good means oE oomma^ 
nication is taken into account, naturally brought about dialectal 
forms of speech. ^ At least two of these dialectal forms of speech— 
the forerunners of the ’ modern Kannada forms — already appear 
in the language of Mqhenjo Daro. 
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3at t};e itbove two form?, there is ‘till the form in 

-r,L which is purely Kannada. This plural is obtained by adding 
the sign U, nt, onomatopoeic sound for noise, to the sign represent- 
ing the plural object. 

Before ending we mn?t refer to another link still existing 
from those ancient days between Mohenjo Paro and Kainaiaka. 
The modern Liugayats of the Kannada country depict a sign on 
the walls of their bouses, the meaning o£ which does not seem to 
be known to them. The sign is this: x § 

This sign is often found in the inscriptions of Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa. It reads and means ‘‘ union The 
sign verv likely refers to the union of male and female principles 
which is so prominent in the religious tenets of the ViraSaiva sect. 

Finally, that the Aryans came to India from the 
banks of Volga and arrived at Kathiawar is established 
in the following: — 

^ Once settled that the clever traders of the Baberu Jataka 
were Dravidians, we may safely affirm that they and others of the 
same race beyond doubt were the owners of those round seals 
(and three square seals ) with proto- Dravidian inscriptions found 
in low^er Mesopotamia. Some of them may have lost their seals or 
died in Sumer and their seals were found in modern times by the 
diligent excavator. Yet, one final question still remains to be answered: 
from what part of India were they hailing ? In order to give a 
satisfactory reply to this query, we most turn a number of pages 
in the annals of history to the time when the Aryas were already 
settled in India their new and permanent home. 


n 

§ ( This is not quite^correct. The sign is called Lingamudra, 


the sjTubolic representation of Shivalinga; — The present Editor ), 

* The origin of the round Proto-Indian seals described in Sumer, 
B. B. and C, I, Annual, 1938. 




Ono of the most important provinces in Western India, in fact 
the. nearest one to Mesopotamia, i£ the shores of the Indus Valley 
are excepted, is Kathiawar, This name is a very recent one* 
Before, this land was known as Saurastra, “ good country 
Yet, this does not seem to be its original name. The numerous 
temples of Surya found there Seem to point to a special connection 
of the sun. Temples dedicated to Surya are not very numerous 
in India, as happened practieinally with all the purely Vedic gods^ 
Y'et in the small peninsula of Kathiawar one" comes across temples 
dedicated to Surya in many villages and even small hamlets, 
Prabhaspatan otherwise called Somnath Patan may claim three : 
one that has disappeared on the site of Jumma Masjid, the other 
still stands overlooking Triveni, south east of the town and the 
third along the river Hiran towards the north. Besides, Mudhera* 
Sutrapada, Kinderkheda, Than ( in the Kandola fort ), Pasthar, 
Kotai, Kanthkot and Arasavali and several other places possess 
temples of Surya; without mentioning villages like Visavada, 
portadi. and Bagavadar, in which the ancient images of Snrya 
found there give a clear evidence of Surya temples in ancient 
times. There exist also a number of Surya Kundas as in Mul 
Dwarka and Surya wells as in Pasthar. What is the explana- 
tion of this extroardinary devotion of Surya ? 

If Kathiawar were situated on the eastern coast of India, the 
reply to the above ({uery would not be difficult. Kathiawar 
would have been towards sun-rise, from where the sun was hailing, 
and this devotion to the son would be easily understandable. But 
it is just the opposite. Kathiawar is on the western coast of India. 
The real explanation will be found in the ancient name of Kathia- 
war. Till the time when the name Kathiawar was adopted after 
the Maratha wars of the 18 th century, this penin.sula was called 
Saurastra, that is interpreted as good country, ” But this does 
not seem to be the most ancient name of Kathiawar. In the 
inscriptions of Rudradaman and Skanda Gupta at the foot of • 
Girnar, J unagadh state, the country is called ^arastra, and this 
little difference may be of great importance. Su may be the steo^ 
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o£ the derivative noun Savitre, which from the Vedio period down 
to the present is one of the names of the Sun. Su means to go”j 
to move ”, ‘‘ to impel ” and Su^-itr-Sav+itr-Savitr w'onld mean the 
cause or agent of impelling and therefore the generator, the vivifier, 
the stimulator, as the sun is. Consequently Surastra would mean 
the country of the impeller or generator by excellence, the counh-y 
of that one who goes across the skies is the country of the Sun* 
This seems to be original name given by the Aryas to Kathiawar. 

Yet is it not strange after all that a country situated to the 
West should be denominated the country of the sun ”? For it is 
but natural that the country of the Sun should be towards the 
East whence the Sun comes from. Thus for instance the Chinese 
call Japan, ** the Empire of the Rising Sun Man always turns 

towards the Bast when the Sun is spoken of. And yet on this 
occasion the country of the Sun ” is placed on the western coast 
of India. 

This clearly shows that this name was given to tljis land when 
the Aryas were not in India, but to tlie West India, when Surastra 
vvas towards the east of them, This early acquaintance of the Arya* 
^the future invaders of India and Iran — with Surastra was effected 
through the Panis going to the Kingdom of Babera 

trading with that land. The existance of the Mittani 

in Babylon and similarity of their gods Mi-if-ra-as, U-ru-W-na, 
In-dar-and Na-sa-at-ti-ia-an-na with the In do Aryan god? 
Mitra, V«aruna, Indra and the Nasatyas make it now quite certain 
that iu course of their migration eastwards the Aryan nation 
stopped for long time in Mesopotamia. When the rude and 
uncivilized Aryas contemplated the wonderful natural goods or 
manufactured products brought by the Panis, they would natural- 
ly ask each other : “ From where do they come ? ” The daring 
amongst them would finally ask the Sumerian and Semitic people 
of the country. From where the Sun comes ” the latter would 
reply, “ from the country of the Sun” . “ Ah, ” finally the Arya? 
would say they say they come from the country of the Sun, 
from Suryarastra or Surastra ’ and thus for those simple people 
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the country from where the Panis were coming was christened 
Surustra. 

And such was the impression that the goods of that country 
and its brilliant name produced in those poor emigrants, that when 
on account of their sufferings and hardship under the slavery of 
their Semitic overlords, they decided to escape to new lands, the 
idea of going to Surastra naturally arose in their heads. It was a 
colossal adventure. The Aryas coming from the banks of the 
Volga had never seen the sea, few amongst them perhaps had 
reached the shores of Sumer in lower Mesopotamia, they could 
not have seafaring inclinations. The migration of a whole nation 
to this new land, though so premosing and rich in itself, could not 
but have innumerable perils. Besides the unknawn* is always 
frightening to simple folk. The leader of the Aryas the Asura 

Indar-called afterwards in the Vedic hymns Indra, did not dare 
to take the whole nation to the new land first. First he wanted 

to make a trial. He took two families with him the ' families of 
the Yadus and Turvasas and embarking in one of the ships of the 
Panis they set sail from lower Mesopotamia and after a number 
of days landed on the shores of Kathiawar. This first expedition 
of the Aryas into India across the ocean is mentined several 
times in the Kigveda. “ What time, 0 Hero, o’er the sea thou 
broughtest, in safety broughtest them, 0 hero thou keepest Turvasa 
and Yadu safely, ” A third passage even testifies to the fear they 
felt in their hearts before sailing “ So sapient Indra. Lord of might 
brought Turvasa and Yadu those who feared the flood ( sea ) in 
safety o'er,” 

That the place where they landed was the modern Kathiawar^ 
the ancient Surastra, is the most cominon opinion among scholars: 
and if they landed on the Surastra shores they did so because they 
followed the route of their leaders the Panis. What harbour of 
Kathiawar was their objective we do not know for certain. Yet 
it seems probable that the landing place of the first' Aryan expedi- 
tion into India was the modern Veraval or its neighbourhood* 
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There was iu aiicieut times on the western coast o£ burastra a 
famous city called Minnagar. This is a hybrid name, for the first 
part of it Win is originally DraTidian w’hile the second part is 
purely Sanskrit, Minnagar means “ the shining city This 
strange combination shows that Minnagar was pre-Aryan city and 
its name in pre-Aryan times evidently was Minur, “ the shining 
city ” u name which has been found in the inscriptions of Mohenjo 
Daro bv the present writer. One of them which reads— 

Talir urveli per Minur Kal adu, i. e. that ( is ) a ijuarter 
of the great Minur which is outside the prsperous country. ” 

From the discussion heretofore it is clear that 
man arose in India ( simultaneously, if he arose in other 
parts of the world as well ) in pre-historic times and 
gradually developed a culture in all its Stages and Ages, 
palaeolithic and others (2) That the Dravidians lived 
in India and had developed a high form of culture 
before the Aryans immigrated into India and .made her 
their home (3) and that the culture and civilization 
of the Dravidians spread westwards. Now it is to be 
seen if these pre-Aryan Dravidians of India had any 
religion and what it was if they had one. 

Scholars generally trace the ’ origin and growth of 
Eeligion, Philosophy and Literature in India to Tedas* 
According to them then was nothing in India previous 
to’ the coming of Aryans to India, which was then a 
land occupied by people ■ uncivilized and barbarous- 
It was the Aryans, they say, that brought with them 
some civilization which they spread among the people 
of India after conquering them. But even the 
references made in the Vedas to the people already 
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there show that they, with whom the Aryans had to 
fight, were a people rich in wealth and cattle, owned 
chariots and had weapons used in fights with the 
Aryans. The rise of Aryans did not alter the stage of 
culture reached by the people. ' According to the hymns 
the Dasyus lived in “ cities ”, ( E, V. 1-53-8, 1-103-3 ) 
and under kings the names of many of whom are 
mentioned. The terms “ Dasyu ", “ D&sa ”, “ Pani ” 
and others are used contemptuously with reference to 
pre- Aryan people by the Aryans. 'The Dasyus had 
“ accumulated wealth ”, ( R V. VIII-40-6 ) in the form 
of cows, horses and chariots ( R V. II-15-4 ), which 
they kept in “ hundred-gated cities ”,( E. V. X-99-3 ). 
Indra seized and gave these away to his worshippers, 
the Aryas ( R. V. 1-176-4 ). The Dasyus were wealthy 
and owned property “ in the plains and on the hills ” 
( R. Y. X-69-6 ). They were “ adorned with their array 
of gold’ and jewels” (R. Y. 1-33-38 ). They owned 
many castles ( R- Y. 1-33-13 ). ' The Dasyu demons 
and Aryan Gods lived alike in gold, silver and iron 
castles. Indra overthrew’for his worshipper, Divodisa, 

frequently mentioned in the hymns, a hundred stone 
castles of the Dasyus ( R. Y. IV-30-20 ). Agni, worship- 
ped by the Arya, gleaming in front of him, tore and 
burnt- the cities of the fireless Dasyus ( R. Y. YII-5-3 ). 
Brihaspati broke the stone prisons in which they kept 
the cattle raided from the Aryans ( R. Y. lV-28-5 and 
X.r67-3 ). . The .wrong, idea of Scholars of Indology 
about, the prerAryan Dravidians, which is now to be 
revised in the light of Mohenjo Daro finds, was mainly 

due to their being dazzled by the brilliant Sanskrit 
2-12 
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literature, particularly tlie Tedic literature, so honestly 
and carefully preserved and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Being thus dazzle^ the eyes of 
scholars could not penetrate the vale’^'^ystery that 
yawned behind the Vedas and their teachings. The 
materials also in the form of various instruments and 
tools of different Ages were still unearthed and could 
not shed any light on the pre-historic life of India’s 
people, their activities, and the progressive growth of 
culture effected by them. This wrong idea of scholars 
firmly rooted in their minds made them blind to the 
references ( already noted above ) made to the people 
and their enviable condition of living and they 
tried to interpret the references suitably to their 
wrong idea of pre-Aryan people of India, as remarked 
by Sir John Marshall ( see the extract given above on 
page 10 ). But now scholars are coming round to the 
view that the Dravidiansj the pre-Aryan people of India, 
had developed a civilization that spread westward. 
* Dr. Hall suggests the possibility of Sumerians being 
an Indian race which passed to the valley of two rivers. 
Says he, “ The ethnic type of Sumerians, so strongly 
marked in their statues and reliefs, was as different 
from those of the races which surrounded them as was 
their language from those of the Semites, Aryans and 
others; they were decidedly Indian in type. The face- 
type of average Indian of today is no doubt much the 
same as that of his Dravidian ancestors of thousands 
of y^ears ago. Among the Modern Indians, as among 
the Modern Greeks or Italians, the ancient pre-Aryan 

' Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill p. 677. 
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fcj’pe of the head has survived ( as the primitive type 
of the head has always done ), while that of the Aryan 
conqueror die^ out long ago. And it is to this Dravidian 
ethnic type of -India that the ancient Sumerian bears 
most resemblance, so far as we can judge from his 
monuments. He was very much like a southern Hindu 
of the Deccan ( who still speaks Dravidian languages ). 
And it is by no means improbable that the Sumerians 
were an Indian type which passed, certainly by land, 
perhaps also by sea, through Persia to the valley of two 
rivers The account given by Berosus in the 3rd or 
4th century B. C. appears to suggest that the early 
settlers of Sumer arrived by sea bringing with them a 
fully developed civilization. This civilization may 
possibly have arisen in the submerged Tamiil lands' that 
extended to the south of Eumari. * 

§ Sir John Evans in his presidential address to the 
British Association says “ Southern India was probably 
the cradle of human race. Investigations in relation 
to race show it to be possible that southern India was 
once the passage ground by which the ancient progenitors 
of Northern and Mediterranean races proceeded to the 
parts of the globe which they inhabit. ” 

III 

Shaivism, the Dravidian Religion. 

That man is a tool-making animal is the definition 
of man baced on a sound anthropological concept. 
Food, the primary concern of man, was the stern 

§ Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill p. G77. 
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necessity and became the mother of his subsequent 
inventions in all the progressive Stages and Ages of 
his Ufa But man has also been defined as a religious 
animal, which again is a sound psychological concept. 
Eeligion like science begins and grows in wonder, 
wonder about the endlessly expansive and mysterious 
universe, working so regularly and duly, full of count- 
less varieties of objects and things useful for all 
creatures of all gradations. Man, an inquisitorial 
creature, endowed with the faculty of thinking and 
intellect requisite for that thinking, must have begun 
to inquire how it was that the Universe worked so 
regularly and well and how and if it possessed that 
power of working, or if there was any inscrutable power 
or spirit behind the Universe or at the bottom of the 
Universe that it should work so well. This was the 
beginning of man’s idea about God and Eeligion. That 
the Dravidians had a religion and the religion was 
Shaivism, and for that matter Shaktism as well, with 
some of the characteristics that have still been found 
in their present form will be evident from the following 
discussion- 

One full chapter has been devoted to religion of 
Sind people by Sir John Marshall in his “Mohenjo 
Daro and Indus Civilization. ” Therein he concludes 
that those people worshipped the mother Goddess, 
( the Shakti ), and a male deity ( Shiva ). They also 
worshipped, he says, animals, trees, water etc- and 
identifies the male deity with Shiva from the prominent 
characteristics of the deity having three eyes aijd being 
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a Mahayogin, as represented on seals, images, carvings 
and other signs discovered in different sites. But his 
conclusions, having been based on data mentioned, 
are not considered very authoritative- 

Nilkantha Shastri of Madras, therefore, says 
f “ While Marshall’s explanations appear conclusive in 
regard to the cult of the mother goddess, the phallic 
cult and the tree and animal cults, his speculations on 
the male god, who, he thinks, was prototype of the 
historical Shiva, are rather forced, and certainly not so 
convincing as the rest of the chapter. It is difiScult to 
believe on the strength of a single “ roughly carved 
seal ” that all the specific attributes of Shiva as 
Mahesha, Mah&yogin, Pashupati, and Dakhninamurti . 
were anticipated in the remote age to which the seal 
belongs. * It is thus necessary that his conclusions 
should be further supported by the inscriptions satis- 
factorily explained, as also remarked by the Shastri 
I “ The interpretation of these data can hardly become 
final until the inscriptions on the seals are satisfactorily 
explained ”. And this is exactly what has been done 
by Father Heras, whose reading of the inscriptions, as 

recorded in the .following, proves beyond the shadow of 
doubt that Shiva and Shakti were the chief deities of 
Mohenjo Daro people, who have been already proved 
to be Dravidians. 

t Cultural Heritage of India Yol. IT, p. 21. | Ibid. 
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"^(1) The supreme Being. 

In the inscriptions there are two, one of which apparently 
gives the essential description of Go<l, while the other shows 
his position in relation with the other beings of the Universe. The 
former reads as follows:— 

‘ Iruvan-ada koin miaanir i. e. ’ ' the horn playing Minas of 
one who exists. ’ Now since the horn players in religious festivals 
are, even to-day, servants of the temples, “ one who exists must 
be an idea that is only referable to God. Iruvan must have been 
a name of God and indeed God is the only being who really 
exists, for, as the metaphysicians explain he exists by himself, 
while all the other beings exist by another who is God, they 
have not in themselves the reason of their existence. ( cf. Thus 
when Moses asked God, after the latter had sent him to Egypt to 
save, his brethren; ‘‘ If they should say to me: what is his name 
what shall I say to them, ? ” God replied to him: “ You will toll 
them; I ana who am Even the phrase ‘ tat-tvam-asi ’ of the 
‘ Ohandogya Upanishad, which is now interpreted in a pantheistic 
sense, had apparently no other meaning in the beginning than the 
meaning of the inscription, that reveals the high idea of God that 
the people of Mohenjo Daro had. ) 

The other inscription reads thus:— 

^ Koil ella kadvul-adu the supreme God of all the Gods of 
the temple. * This epigraph shows that in reality this sign 
refers to a being which is superior to all other gods and consequ- 
ently above the whole Universe. 

The name, therefore, of this supremo God must be one 
revealing *ese two ideas: mpenority and self-edstence. In all 
the Dravidian dictionaries there is only one word that would em- 
body them, and this word is an, which might be properly 
translated ‘ Supreme Being 

• The Joarnal of the University of Bombay, 
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Now the Supreme Being above everything is the Lord of 
the whole Universe, and, therefore, everything may be referred, 
to him with a relation of possession. Thus the inscriptions tell us; — 

1. The Supreme Being of all the Gods of the field that 
make peace. 

2. The Supreme Being of the successful dark growing moon. 

3. The Supreme Being of the rain clouds of the Fish. 

4. The Supreme Being of the clouds of man. 

5. The Supreme Being of the Minas. 

G. The supreme Being of the Minas who have the sun on 
high. 

(2) The Attributes of the Supreme Being. 

The attributes of the Supreme Being, which will communicate 
to us a clearer understanding of its essence, may be divided into 
two groups; A. Quiescent Attributes. B. Operative attributes. 


A* 

/• Life : — God being (he only self-subsistent is the source 
of life and activity. Thus in an inscription 
he is called the Supreme Being of Life. ” 
The word ‘ Val ’ may mean life and happiness, 
perhaps because originally life and happiness 
were synonymous, which is still true in the 
case of God. 

2. Oneness: —He does not communicate his superiority, to 
any one. He is the only one. ‘ Orvan tirpu 
tirpu irkra min naudil ulavan’; i. e. Mina, the 
farmer of the Crab, about whom ‘ the one ^ 
has decreed.’ As we shall see later the 
farmer of the Crab ’ is a royal-title. There- 
fore no other but the Supreme Being, the one, 
could decree any thing about him. 
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' 3. greaia&ssi— This attribute means, that in God there is 
10 limit. Thus we read in an inscription 
‘ o£ the very great*one; ” 


B. 

4, Omniscience: — Two inscriptions speak of the God of the 

city of NStiur under the name of Vidukan. 
• Now this name properly means ‘ 6pen eye ’ 
and refers to a person who has always the 
eyes- open, who sees and knows everything. 
This very ancient idea agrees with the 
modern common belief of Hinduism that 
the gods have no eyelids. Thus unable to 
' close their eyes, they see everything. 

5 . Benevolencei — Accor<^ng to this attribute, tlm Surpeme 

Being helps men in thei’Fhecds* A very 
important inscription reveals to us the belief 
the Mohenjo Daro people had regarding 
this point. *The inscription reads; ‘Udavu 
ir Min-adu An’, i. e. “ the Supreme Being 
of Mina being' help. ” The figure carved 
on the seal that bears the inscription 
enhances the value of this epigraph. It 
represents the skin of a unicorn spread in 
four directions. Now the unicorn is totem 
of one of the ancient tribes ; it is the most 
• common totem' among^ the totems shown 
on the Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions. Yet 
skinning this animal supposes its being 
killed and the representation of its skin as 
a trophy discloses the fact that the tribe 
; whose tot^m it was, was defeated by Mina, 
but the latter in the inscription attributes 
the victory to Aii. 
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6. Povjev o£ destruction and generation:’ ApJother seal that 
has been very often reprodaoed, represents a nude, three^faoed 
god, seated in' a sort of a Yogi pose, wearing a rrident-Uke 
headgear. Round this figure several anim ils are plaged. It has 
been said that this is a figure of Pa^ jpati. The carver of this seal 
had not the intentioa of carving th3 roprosentatiou of Shiva as 
Pa^upati. He wanted .to represent the Supreme Being surrounded 
by the totems of the different tribes that inhabited Mohenjo-^Daro; 
The inscription which appears on the upper portion of the seal 
refers to two very characteristic functions of the same Supreme 
Being. The epigraph reads as follows: Av- nav4 vdkei kud% minadui 
i. e. the Supreme Being enfeebling and strengthening is of the (the 
months of) jar and the fish These were the two months of autumn, 
during which the whole of nature seems to weaken and lie; leaves 
fall from the trees, mountains and fields disappear under a coa^t of 
snow, cold stiffens the limb 3 of the bo.Jy. Bat hpw useful is this 
for restorjing strength and health to both vegetables and animals 1 
JFrom that sort of lethargic slgep nature rises again more vigorous 
than ever. This enfeebling, and strengthening was directly 
attributed to tbo, Sqpreme Being by the Proto-Indians. He is else- 
where often called “ the god of the chariot and of the cultivated 
fields, ” two symbols of destruction and fertility, which finally 
reveal An as the fore-^runner of the modern Shiva. {Italics outs) 

(3) His forms. 

Entaai is till now a modern Shiva meaning “ eight-bodied or 
formed. ” Then there cannot be any doabt that in those early days 
this name was only attributed- to the- Supreme Being. 

Another inscription tells that he is eight. “ The two fishes 
(aoa8teUation).o£ that which is eight and who has the son-on high. ” 

Images of this Supreme Being under these forms were 
worshipped in different parts of the country. Thus an inseription 
says ‘'Of the god of one side ( form ) who fe in the country. ” 
2-13 
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(!)ccasiofi^lij% twD forms of the Supreme Being were' combined 
into the .'same image. ..This combination is represented in the 
seal jitsjslf...... Yet the seal itself seems to show this is only a form 

of God, a symbol, a representation — for on.the other side of the seal 
the figure of the God is represented standing in the middle of a 
tree * with the trident on his* head after the fashion of the other 
^eal. Before him a devotee half-squatting on the ground offers his 
pi’ayers to the deity. 

, (4) The Supjreme Being is three-eyed. 

This is the idea about Shiva in modern Hinduism, which we 
find clearly expressed with reference to God in the inscriptions of 
Protorindiaus; and the idea was so well known that the only 
mention of “his three eyes” as we find in two insciiptions, revealed 
to those people the idea of tfie Supreme Being. These three eyes 
were being worshipped. “ The worshipped three eyes on which 
the four stars rise. ” Accordingly God is called the three-eyed 
one. Thus the inscription which reads: “ Parava nila ir minanir 
avana raun kan, i. e. the three-eyed, be of the Minas who are moon 
Paravas. ” In "another inscription it is said that “the twelve stars 
of the Sj rlng Fish that have' the sun on high ( are ) the three-eyed 
one. 

In this inscription some connection between the “ three-eyed 
one ” and the constellation of the Fish is being disclosed; hut in 
the other inscriptions it is clearly stated that the Fish is also the 
“ th'ree-eyed one. ” Thus: — 

1. “ The three-eyes of the Great Fish. ” ' 

2 . “ The three eyes of he of the Spring. ” 

' . ' Yet another’ inscriptioft avers that “ in the house of the Great 
Fish meditates on the three-eyed one. ” 

The subject is expressed in two verses carved on two 
planes of a prism. These verses read; 



• “ Mun min per kadavol adu mun 
Mun fir kadava-l ar ' karumagirmun, ” 

This means: 

“ The three stars are the three eyes oE the great God” 
‘‘ The three streams of the stream God are ^he three 

rain clouds. ” 

Two inscriptions refer to one eye only: i. e. ‘ orkan’ “ one eye, ” 
Such inscriptions evidently refer to the third eye which grew at 
a later period, according to late Shaivaitc tradition when the Gp,d. 
realised that two eyes were not enough to see everything. : , Ac-: 
cordingly one inscription speaks ‘‘of the growth of the eye, ’’and; 
consistent with the idea that the fish is three-eyed, lunpther inscrip-: 
tion refers to the /' eye in the’Fish, ” viz , the third eye. : 

(5) The names of the Sup feme Being. 

' We have accidentally noted above that Iruvan ‘ the one who 
is, ” seems to be one of the names given to God in those, early 
days. . , , 

. . ' - . 'j 

Another name which has been mentioned before is Eumai, a 
name which is still given to Shiva among the DraviJian nations 
of South India. Similarly, Vidukau, also referred to above is. 
used now-a-day.s in the South. 

A new name of God is contained in an inscription which 
reads: ‘ Pentnor nalvid, ’ i. e. “ four houses of those belonging to 
Peran. ” They seem to be the temple servants, where Perftu was 
worshipped. Perau or Perumal is a very common name of Shiva 
in Southern India. Accordingly ' another inscription calls * god 
“ Pinii.i of the chaript and of the cultivated fields. ” ' 
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A fifth name is contained in an epigraph which reads: 
Taudavan ir nal maram, i. e, the Tandavan is among the four 
trees, ‘‘ i* e. in the forest Tanc^van is the name of the dancing 
Shiva. This shows that the idea of God dancing as the source of 
all the movement of the universe is a very old one. 

(6) The Linga. 

That the phallus was worshipped in Mohenjo Daro is proved 
clearly by a number of such stones discovered there and at Harappa. 
Yet while going through the inscriptions one realises that its cult 
was not spread regularly amongst all clas^^es of people. It is true 
that the ‘ Linga ’ is also identified with the high stin as in this 
inscription: the lustrous liiiga is the high sun. But it is not 
less true that the*— Minas afterwards called the Matsyus — who seem 
to form the main bulk of the Mohenjo Daro inhabitants, disliked 
the Linga worship. One of the inscriptions reads: ur nalam dug 
ennui irkra min minanir, i. e the prosperity of the land is of the 
Minas of the Fish who have despised the Linga. ” Another 
inscription informs us who were especially those who despised the 
Linga; ‘‘ the canal ( which is ) in front of the houses of the land 
of the Linga ( which is ) despised by the thinkers of the land. 
According to the information supplied by this inscription, the high 
classes of the country, the intelligentia of the land, despised this 
cult Only poor and ignorant people adhered to it. 

What was therefore the origin of this Cult ? While studying 
these inscriptions we find the linga cult established as at home 
among the two tribes, the Bilavas and the Kavals. About the 
Bilavas the iuscriptions say: 

1. '‘In the dark growing half of the moon, when the sun 
was on high, the Bilavas palled down the four houses of the linga.” 

( According to this inscription the linga among the Bilavas 
had house the rent of which was used for fostering this cultt ) 
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2. “ The linga o£ the eight. villages of the Velvel Bilavas (is) 
the high Sun of the harvest” 

About the Kavals we find ‘‘ the old linga of the Kavals. ” 

From these premises we may perhaps deduce the consequence 
that these two tribes were Kolerian and that they brought thisj 
cult from the far-off Eastern Islands. 

( 7 ) The Divine Triad 

Among the Mohonjo-Daro inscriptions thei:e is one of .extra- 
ordinary importance, on account of itKS unexpected revelations in 
the field of the history of comparative religions and even in the 
general field of ancient civilization. The inscription reads: udia 
mun per Ka^avul — adu Kalak air; i. e. “ the joined life of the 
three great gods.” 

First of all we must determine who were these three great 
gods. Were they the the Sun and the Linga ? They could not be 
so; first because the Linga was not generally accepted by the 
Minas and even perhaps we may add by all the so-called Drnvidi-* 
ans. 'Besides 5and the Sun are not two gods, but one, for they* 
are identified not in a passing way but essehtiaUy. These three 
gods may therefore be a 9 more. 

A similar triad of gods is also found in Sumerian inscriptions 
and the three gods of Sumer in pre-historic times were Alb Ama 
and Enlib aI^ father, Ama was the mother and Enlil 

was the son, who afterwards in historic Sumerian times became; 
the father. The Proto-Dravidian triad is supposed to be similar 
to this. In fact Alb the father of Sumer is the same Al^, the 
Supreme Being of India. The mother is called Ama in Sumerian. 
Now Amma is the common word for mother in Dravidian languages 
and a good number of clay statuettes of the mbther goddess have 
been found in Mohenjo, L)ara and Harappa, 
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. ' ' Such an idea of the mother goddess must be the 'first founda- 
tion of the Shakta sect of India. This mother received a name 
which is the female denomination corresponding to the denomina- 
tion minkan attributed to Jn. In the inscription' she is called 
Minkauui. This in fact had to be the original name of the 
goddess of Madura, Minakshi, whose name now is partly 
Dravidian-Mina-and partly Sanskrit aksi. 

The son in the Proto-Indian Triad is named Auil. The 
corresponding sign accnrs in several inscriptions. 

What has been found is the combination of Amina. 

The inscription reads: uyarel ter or Amman; i e. one Amman of 
the chariot of the sun. ’ This deity half man ( proper left) and half-^ 
woman { proper right ), which is also found in Sumer with the 
name of Amma-a seems to be the original idea of the Hindu* 
image of Ardhanarishwara, which is only found in Shaivism and 
which has the two parts put in the same relative position. 

(8) Other Gods 

While studying these inscriptions we come across numerous 
references to a number of minor gods who in the course of time 
were supposed to preside over different places, elements or func- 
tions. Thus for instance, while speaking of AU a reference has. 
been found to all the gods of the fields, ” from which phrase 
it may be rightly concluded that the gods presiding over the 
fields were more than one or two. One of these gods was very 
likely that mentioned in the inscription which reads: — uyarel ir 
nilavan kadavul-adu, i. e. “ of the god of the living Nilavan who' 
has the sun on high ’’ This god of Nilavan very likely presided' 
over the lands. 

Another god of - the fields was undoubtedly the gbd of rain 
which is so beneficial to agriculture. This god is often spoketi 
of in the inscription which reads; aril irkramun kalkur karmugil 
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kadavul-adu, i. e, The three united countries which are in the 
country are of the god of the rain clouds. ” 

Also the god of thunder is being referred. to, but in a descrip- 
tive way. “ The very great god shaking the height of the clouds 
who is in the house. 

The god of death is referred to in connection with one of the 
human sacrifices. The inscription reads; Min el sara kadavul kan ir 
maraiu!, i. e, ‘‘ The two trees under which the seven Minas saw 
the god of death.” The phrase is equivalent to dying; yet the 
mention of the god of death is not without interest. 

Yet it is evident that when referring to all these gods on 

o o 

many occasions the Supreme Being Aii is finally in their minds. 
Thus besides the gods of the main clouds, itself is also connected 
with them. 

Sometimes the trees were specially dedicated to one god or 
another or to any form of god. Thus the inscription reads: Vid 
velvage Min opad inaram, i. e. “ the nine trees of ( dedicated to ) 
the Fish ( are ) the volvages of the houses. ” The inscription only 
informs us of what kind those trees were viz , velv§.ges, otherwise 
white siris , which were also used for building houses. 

It was a common custom for each city or village to have one of 
these holy trees which were called ‘the village tree’. Thus; — 

1, “ Of the village tree in the Spring when the sun is high.” 
Very likely it refers to a festival. 

2. OB the tree of the village of the Minas..” 

On one occasion the sun and a tree are identified: — “One(are), 
the sun and the tree ^ - 

(8) Minor Deities. 

f I , • ' ' , 

The ayarAn or protective deities of the cities or villages are 
very common in Southern India. They have their shrines by the 
roa d-side at the entrance of the villages. It is interesting that 
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the only inscription that mentions these ayan^rs calls them ‘‘ roai 
ayandn,'^^ Thus: — “the xo 2 iA^ay.(tndn o? the two. cities in., the 
Spring with the Scale. ” This epigraph refers to a festival in 
hononr of the ayandrs^ of those cities. The festival was celebrated 
at the special time when the Spring ends with the scale. ' For this 
constellation was the first constellation of summer. 

Similarly spirits or devils, belief in whom is also much 
spread through the south, are mentioned in our epigraphs. For 
instance, an inscription refers to the “ three houses of' the devil of 
the villag-ers.!’ ; - 

(10) , The Emblems of God* 

The most commonly mentioned emblem of Grod is the trident. 
And that this is a symbol of God is definitely settled in an inscrip- 
tion which mentions “ the trident in which there is one phrase 
that evidently refers to in on whose head a trident is always seen. 

Many villages seem to have had a trident, perhaps instead of 
an image, in the local temple. Unless the image itself, having, a 
trident on its head was perhaps denominated triJeat, Thus: 

1. “ Three houses of the village trident. ” 

2., “ The trident of the village of Mina in the year velorvel 
( trident of tridents ).” 

3. “ Of the trident of two villages attaining lustre. ” 

Moreover tridents existed in the fields and in boundaries of 
properties, very likely in small sHrines, as is still customary now-a- 
days. A few specimens: — * ' ’ 

1. “ The trident of the cultivated fields that are ' in the 

country, ” 

3. The tridend of the field of the Kavals. 
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3. Two tribes o£ the Minas who have boundary tridents. ” 

Tridents in fact were a very common object in the house and 
every where. Some inscriptions only mention a number of 
tridents without informing us where they were, or what use was 
being made of them. 

Thus: — 1. “ Three tridents. ” 

2. ‘‘ These tridents which are in the house- ” 

3. “ Four tridents which are in the country, ” 

4. “ Six tridents. ” 

Another emblem of God only once referred to is the snake. 
The snake is one of the most common symbols of Shiva in modern 
Hinduism. Thus an inscription informs us that “ Mina meditates 
on the snake of the three-eyed one. ” 

Similarly, another inscription meniio is the axe which is also 
often seen in the hands of Shiva ; Whatever is of the axe of the 
‘ fish ’ is of the village trident. ” 

(10), Modes of worship. 

Just as now-a-days, to see an object worthy of veneration was 
for those ancient people to worship that object. “ Men see the 
holy tree ”, runs an inscription. In the same way thinking or 
meditating on a sacred being was eqnivalenfc to an act of worship. 
A few specimens of such worship are given below; 

1. ‘‘ Of the groat god who is meditated on in the village 

2. ‘‘ One meditates on the three eyes. ” 

3. “ The imprisoned Minas meditate on three eyes. ” 

4. “ When the Fish reaches the Crab meditates on the three 
eyes. ( Worship by a constellation ) 

5. “ When the sun reaches the top, the Min-as think on the 
three eyes. ” 

6. “ The Mina of ( devoted to ) the Fish, who is in the 
country, worships the three*eyed one. ” 

2-14 
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In tHe same way sprinkling a sacred object with water, milk 
or any other object was also considered an act of worship. Thus 
an epigraph says: “ This year the sprinkled great Fish ( is ) one 
side of the eight ( formed ) god. 

Another inscription refers to three vows or solemn promises 
taken by a man: “ Mina who took three vowS to God is a friend 
of the united countries of the Minas. ” 

The Government of Mohenjo Daro was theocratical. God 
was supposed to be the king of the country. The king was only 
an administrator on behalf of God and he received the title of 
“the farmer and since Mohenjo- Daro was called “ Nandur 
the city of the “Crab”, the complete title of the king was 
“ Nand ulavan or Nandil ulavan, ” i. e. ‘ the farmer of the Crab 

1. “ Mina, the farmer of the Crab, who is in the house”. 

2. “ The shining farmer of the Crab who is in the country 

3. “The Mina ouiside the country ( is ) the farmer of the 

Crab, the Mina of the two united countries 

Another inscription removes all doubts as regards the Crab, 
which is the constellation: “ The farmer of the (kab in which 
the sun is, ” Finally another one clearly establishes who is the 
Lord of the farmer while adding;^ The farmer of the Crab of Aii ” 

The king having this sacred authority as a minister of God is 
also naturally entrusted with the office of a priest, a dual dignity 
which is stated in the inscription which reads: ‘ Minanir maru 
aJu ayyan sere taltalalva i. e. ” ( the object of ) the hostility of 
Minas is the imprisoned illnstrioos ruler \^^ho is a priest 

(11). Religious Festivals. 

There area number, of feasts which apparently have no 
religions significance, for instance, the Nandal at present called 
Pougal, which seems to be at least originallyof a purely social 
character. " ' 
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Oth^'r feasts are only briefly enuneiated in a ,,way which 
would be quite clear to all of them, but which is . ^ogie^w^^^^ 
puzzling to the epigraphist who tries to unravel the my^teri§s,o|^ 
the inscriptions seventy centuries after their system, is .siinibir- to,; 
ours if we would speak of the feast of Ganga celebrated after the . 
monsoon saying, “ On full moon day, Ganga of tj^e al)undant 
waters. ” Thus run some of the inscriptions: — : ... 

1. “ When the growing half of the moon reached the ( new ) 
year, the three Fish eyes. ” 

2. “ The Supreme Being of the Fish and death on full 
moon day, ” 

Other inscriptions are a little more explicit. 

1. The raiii-clouds of the approaching thunder sounding 
scale are the great god, who is ( celebrated ,) during the twelve , 
suns in the high days every eighth year outside the country of 
Orur ”. 


2. “ That trident of the country this year is the trident of 

the village. 

According to this inscription it appears that a trident, or 
perhaps an image having a trident on its head, w^as transferred 
from village to village in the country and remained in each village 
for a year. The stay of the image or trident in the village ‘.was 
undoubtedly marked with special festivals. 

The Temples- 

The temple of the sun carved next to the inscription referred 
to above ( A. S. I. Report, 1929-30, PI. XXVIII, No. 11460 (8) 
seems to be small and square, only containing the shrine of the 
sun. The roofing in flat but is the four corners four spikelike 
finials l)reak the flat line' of the edifice. In front of the temple 
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there was an open porch in front of which a doable awning 
protected the worshippers from the sun and from the rain. At 
the very end of porch roof just over the awning, there is another 
finial of the same type. The carver of this desiorn has placed the 
object of worship in the temple in th=^ porch, so that it could be 
fttlly seen. It is the disc of the sun here placed over a throne as 
if meaning that the sun was the Supreme Haler of the Universe. 

Other temples were perhaps larger. They were generally 
built in the centre of the town towards which all the main streets 
converged. 

The temples had servants, amongst whom there were the 
temple guards. 

The temples enjoyed properties for the maintenance of the cult. 
These properties generally were houses or land, and are spoken of 
as belonging to the gods themselves. For instance, 

1. “ Four houses of the fish eyed one. ” 

2. “ In the dark growing half of the moon when the sun is 
on high, the Bilavas palled dowu the four houses of the 
linga. ’’ 

3. Of the palm grove of the Linga ” 

4 “ The Supreme Being of the Ram and the Fish of Nandur 

that has lands is happy ’’ 

5. “ 0£ the one palm grove of the Great Fish, outside the 
country of the prisoner. ” 

Taxes, and tributes were also fixed for the benefit of the 
temples. For instance, 


h The niina of the tax on fish of the high Sun-linga 


55 
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2. “ One share of Supreme Being ( who is ) the high sun 
is flax. ” 

Some private houses were apparently having small shrines 
attached to them. An inscription runs thus; “ In eight houses 
( there are ) six trident temples.” 

Death and Judgment, 

For the Mohenjo Daro people to die was the beginning of 
a new existence. All the phrases used in the inscriptions clearly 
show that the soul continued living after the body was committed 
to the earth or cremated for these were the two ways of disposing 
of the dead. 

Some specimens are given herewith;— 

1. “ Five houses of two persons reaching the Sun. ” 

2. “ The great king four years (ago)... has reached the sun ” 

3. Of the seven houses of the head man who is gone to 
the sky.” 

4. “ Mina is in the very great god. ” 

(The sign that stands for Mina in this inscription is never 
used meaning the constellation of the Fish. It is the 
proper name of a man. ) 

5. “ The farmer of the Crab reaching the Crab. ” 

The belief of judgment after death seems to have existed 
among the people of Mohenjo Daro as the following two inscrip- 
tions show: — 

1. “ The very great Fish is the justice of all men. ” 

2. “ The Supreme Being of the chariot and the cultivated 
fields is the judge. ” 
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A third inscription that refers to the same subject suggests 
that according to those people the judgment o£ Q-od lasted for a 
long time, very likely daring the whole life time of very man, 
and the judgment was completed in the day of death, which is 
called the day of Q-od. ” In some way their idea is quite correct: 
for God to see is to judge and this judgment is finished with 
death. This inscription, shown alongside, reads; “ Minan kail 
Jn-adu tirpu kadavul pagal tirtu. ” i. e. the judgment of the 
Supreme Being seen by Mina is completed in the day of God. ’’ 

Virtuous life, heaven and punishment. 

If there was a judgment of God there must have been a moral 
law by which the deeds of man were judged, The inscriptions 
themselves reveal the fact that only those that reach a definite 
perfection may obtain heavenly happiness* Thus an inscription 
'v^hich reads: Van ter or min kau val i. e. Reaching the sky 
one who is fish-eyed is happy. ” There is still another similar 
inscription which runs as follows: The fish-eyed one reaching 
the sky is happy. ” 

Now these inscriptions do not speak of A.n who is the Supreme 
fish-eyed, for cannot reach the sky or heaven, as he is always 
there. Therefore the inscriptions refer to persons who reach the 
sky. The limit of perfection in order to enter heaven is there- 
fore to be fish-eyed, and sino^ this is a perfection of to be 
fish-eyed was a possibility for men, a number of inscriptions 
speaking of persons who were fish-eyed clearly show, for instance 

1. ‘‘ Four houses of the six fish-eyed ones* 

2. Five houses of the fish-eyed prisoner. 

3. “ The fish-eyed, one who is in the country. ” 

4. “One fish-eyed, of whom the horn-man is afraid 
( trembling 
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Tho reward of virtuous life was heaven. The phrase “ reaching 
the sky ” seems to bo synonymous of “reaching heaven. ” Erom 
this expression it is seen how old is the idea, that heaven is some- 
where above. Tho phrase, “ Reaching the sun ” identified with 
5h, or “ reaching the Crab ” which is one of the forms of Au 
show that heaven is first of all tho dwelling of God, and conse- 
quently to reach tho sky would moan to dwell in company with Ay- 

Whore did all those who do not roach the sky go is not clear 
in the inscrij)tions. It is true that one of them speaks of “ the 
rustling of the garment of the Supremo Being when he rises to 
punish, ” but it is not clear whether this punishment is after or 
before death. This inscription may well refer to an earthquake 
or to any other earthly calamity. 

It is kaown from all the foregoing description that 
the Dravidians had their religion which was as follows;- 

(1) There was the Supreme Being, whose quiescent 
attributes were life, oneness and greatness, and whose 
operative attributes wore omniscience, benevolence, 
power of generation and destruction; and he had eight- 
fold forms- 

(‘J) That the Supreme Being had three eyes and 
his names were Iruvan, Bnmai ( a name of Shiva 
among Dravidians of South India of the present day ), 
Yidukan, and Tandavan- 

(3) There was Linga worship. 

(4) There was divine triad, Ap ( the Supreme 
God ), Ama ( the Goddess ), and Snil ( the son of the 
God and the Goddess ). These are the later day Shiva, 
Shakti, and the son ( Sbanmukha? ). 



(5) There were other Gods, the God of the field, 
the God of rains, the God of thunder, the God of death, 
and others. 

(6) The Supreme God had emblems, namely, the 
trident, the snake, the axe, which are still the charac- 
teristic emblems of Shiva. 

(7) The modes of worship were seeing (darshana ), 
thinking ( manana ) and meditation ( dhy^na ), sprinkl- 
ing Him with water, milk etc- 

(8) There were temples and religious festivals 
were celebrated* 

(9) The people had an idea of death and judg- 
ment after death of men by God- 

(10) They also thought that a life of virtue had a 
reward in heaven and that of sin awaited punishment. 

Centuries of years ago the Aryans were a wander- 
ing race and moved from place to place with their 
cattle in search of a parmanent place of residence. 
But their nomadic tendency came to an end when 
they arrived in India, which they found expansive and 
convenient and which afforded all facilities geographi- 
cally and economically for the propagation of their race 
They at once made up their mind of settling there! 
India they found suitable in every way and saw that 
it was too charming to be left in preferance to another- 
But they did not find it quite easy to do so- The 
Bravidians were already there, who being the original 
inhabitants and masters of the land, could not 
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naturally brook the idea of the Aryan intruders settling 
there and did not like to allow the alien immigrants 
to settle. This is but natural as it is seen in recent past, 
when the European people migrated to the two 
Americas and Africa, they met with stout resistance 
from the original inhabitants .of ' these lands. ' This is 
mere - repetition of history The, Aryans, 'therefore/ 
had no easy task of settling, in India. The Dravidiahs 
tried their utmost to drive hack the inturding Aryans 
out of India; and racial pride raised, naturally of course; 
a barrier between the immigrants . and the original 
inhabitants- • But' the Aryans, strong-willed aind 
tenacious, did not and could not afford to yield to the 
resistance and attempts of the Dravidians to drive them 
out. The Aryans had to struggle and struggle hard for' 
their existence in India But they haid the will to 
live, or rather, they had the will to power. In 
any case there arose struggle and fight between the 
Dravidians and the Aryans for supremacy. The struggle 
and fight, the Darwinian law of the survival of the fit- 
test being inapplicable here, led not to the eliminati'oii 
or annihilation of the Dravidians but to the absorption of 
them and their culture by the Aiyans and’ their culture,' 
which came about in the following way. ' 

Of all the sections of Aryans- that moved about- 
and spread in different directions and settled in different 
parts ojf the world, to wit, Europe and India, those 
Aryan hordes that immigrated into India, seem to' 
have preserved most the recollections of their ' having 
been foreign settlers in the country of their’ adoption- 

They have preserved the history of their settlement in 

2-15 
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tndiat in the form of the Vedas, which are thus the most 
important and valuable record of their activities after 
they arrived in India* The period of Indian history, 
as reflected in the Vedas, is the period of struggle and 
fight of the Aryans with Dravidians and represents in 
point of time the invasion of the Aryans and the begin- 
ning of their long and unwearied march through the 
Indian continent, until at last the tribes settled down 
in various districts. The Vedas, particularly the Hig- 
weda, furnishes scholars with the means and materials 
of piecing together the history and development of the 
Indian society of the times after the Aryans settled in 
India and gradually succeeded in predominating over 
and absorbing the Dravidians and their culture. Eig- 
weda» therefore, is the most important historical docu- 
ment of the Aryan people and their movements in 
India* The first thing that confronted the Aryan 
people was religion* Eeligion like a code of morals, 
which almost comes to mean the same thing, is invented 
and intended by a people in order that they may propa- 
gate and preserve their lace.What tends to the preserva- 
tion of their society and what helps them to attain 
power over their competitors is considered by them 
good and what hinders them from attaining their 
objective is considered bad. The religion of the Aryans 
was altogether difierent from that of the Dravidians 
and hence great was the clash and conflict between the 
two races in India, as recorded and told by the Vedas. 
The Vedas indicate that for a long time the 
religion of the Aryans was a kind of naturalistic 
religion, which was confined to nature and the forces 
of nature* Amongst the numerous dieties referred to 
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in the Veias may be mentioned Agni, the God of fire 
and lightening; Indra, the god of firmament; Varunaj 
the god of waters, corresponding in general to the 
Greek god, Uranus; Soma, the exhilirating drink, 
prototype of Bacchus; others also like Maruts or winds, 
Ushas or the dawn, and many others, are mentioned. 
Aryans also offered animal sacrifices. Though the 
Aryan. Gods were anthrophomorphosed and considered 
to have had human frame and human limbs, their frame 
and limbs were shadowy and were meant to describe 
their activities figuratively. The Aryan gods, represent- 
ing the forces of nature, were bestowers. of long life, 
prosperity, and protection from enemies of the Aryans, 

the Dravidians- Sacrifices were offered to win their 
favour; and the idea of the hymns, of Rigweda specially, 
is “ I give to thee that thou mayst give to me. ” The 
Aryan method of worshipping their deities was al- 
together, different. Being worshippers of nature and 
the forces of nature, they had neither temples nor 
idols* They performed all sacrifices under a tree on 
the bank of a river- The Aryans were a fire cult. 
They offered sacrifices to their Gods through fire, that 
was considered to be the intermediary between Gods 
and the human devotees) the Aryans. Fire carried to 
gods the oblations offered to gods. Fire was also one 
of the Gods. The Aryans offered sacrifices to their gods 
and entreated them to help them that they might 
succeed against their enemies, the Dravidians, 
The Aryan Gods also readily ran to the help 
of their worshippers and devotees so as to enable 
them to emerge successful in their fights with the 



enemies. So the AryaiU religion and' their religious 
practices were altogether different from those of the 
Dravidians, whose religion stood on a higher plane. 

The rivalry and fight between the Dravidians and 
Aryans was, in fact, owing mainly to their religious 
differences. The Aryan worship of natural phenomena 
and their meaningless sacrifices appeared to the philo- 
sophical Dravidian mind to be sacrileges The deities 
of .the Aryans were treated with contempt and the 
sacrificial performances were furiously attacked, when- 
ever and wherever the sacrifices were performed, by 
the powerful Dravidians. This is why, it seems, that 
Ihe.honorifio nanie “ A’sura, Lord ”, with which the 
Dravidians were at first addressed, changed its meaning 
as the enemy of the Grods in the last Mandala of the 
Rigweda and in the Bramhanas. ' The word Asura 
seems, in all probability, ' a metathesis of the Tamil 
word “ Arasu ” or the Kanarese word “ Arasa, a king ”. 
A careful reader is struck at once by the high develop- 
ment the Dravinian speculation of G-od had attained 
.when compared with that of the Aryans. The latter 
called their object of worship by the term ‘ Deva ’ 
‘ a shining . one,’ while the Dravidians called ‘•Kadavul” 
meaning “ beyond the earth, ’ ‘ beyond the sky, ’ • i. e- 
eternal or .endless- .The Dr.avidian G-od was ^otherwise 
named “ Shiva, ” nothing but ‘ goodness, ‘ rightepns- 
ness, ’ and ‘graciousness,’ from, Tamil root S.em ‘good’, 

‘ right, ’ ‘ gracious- ’ • , 

- The Aryans were a proud race and ■ were proud of 
their intellectual and physical superiority, as they 
thought. They spoke of- themselves as “ Arya ” which 



Always connoted, nobleness and pre-eminence. They 
applied tb themselves various good , terms as 
§ “the pure, the white race, the sons of light, the noble 
ones, (which) are a few terms by which they designated 
themselves. ” While they spoke of the Dravidiahs 
contemptuously as “ Dasyus, ” “ Dasas, ” “ Panis ” etc. 
Still the Aryans were a shrewd and tactful people. 
Sagaciously enough they saw that if they should suc- 
ceed against their powerful enemies, the Dravidiansj 
they had to borrow and assimilate the culture of their 
enemies* And this they did gradually though reluctantly. 
That is why the Aryan gods, representing the pheno- 
mena and forces of nature gradually lose their promi- 
nence and: predominance in the Aryan pantheon only 
to sink into total obscurity and the Dravidian God, 
Shivaj in the form of Rudra of the four Vedie Samhitas, 
grad,ually comes into prominence. The Dravidian 

modes of worship also of an idol of a god or gods- in 
temples were slowly adopted, the modes of worship being 
sprinkling ( abhisheka ), seeing ( darshana ), thinking 
(manaflia), and meditation (dhylina). While being compel- 
led to borrow and adopt the god and modes of Dravidian 
worship, they gave all contehiptuous names, choice 
epithets of abuse, to Dravidians. In fact, the hymns of 

Rigweda contain numerous references to persons, 
apparently of different descriptions, who were either 
hostile or indifferent to the system of religious worship, 
which the Rishis, the seers of Vedic Mantras, professed 
and inculcated- There is a long list of condemnatory 

§ Religions and Philosophies of the Bast, page, 28. 
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epithets applied to persons, such as § adeva, 
adevayu, avrata, anindra, devanid, brahmadwish, 
ayajyn, ayajvan,, anyavrata, apavrata, etc. etc. that is, 
godless, withont rites, without Indra, revilers of gods, 
without devotion, unsacrificing, followers of other 
rites, etC' All these names, specially ‘followers of 
other rites ’ ‘ godless ’ ‘ without rites ’ ‘ without Indra ’ 
are significant. In some passages we are told that 
there were some men that doubted the very existence 
of Indra; for instance it is said t “ Have faith in that 
terrible being of whom men ask ‘ where is he ? ’ and 
declare he is not * “ seeking food, present a hymn to 
Indra, if he truly exists. ‘ Indra does not exist ’ says 

some one; who has seen him ? whom shall we praise ? 

‘ this is I, 0 worshipper ( Indra exclaims ), behold me 
here, I surpass all beings in greatness. Thus the 
word ‘ Arya ’ meant a worshipper of Indra that offered 
oblations to Indra through fire and to fire ( Agni ) him- 
self. While Dasyus or Dasas were those that were 
opposed to Indra-Agni cult and are explicitly described 
in the passages referred to above. Thus Aryans and 
Dravidians having had different religions and following 
different modes of worship did not have a common 
ground to meet for religious performances and Ceremonies 
And a careful analysis of the references between the 
Aryans and the Dravi'dians shows that the difference 
b etween the races was that o f religious cult and culture. 

§ Eigweda, 1-51-8,9; 1-32-4; IY-41-2; YI-14-3- V- 4 Q-q. 

1-33-4; IT-16-9; X-lOS-S,- 
^Il'sQ II-12-5; I^. 



In the passages referred to above the epithets in 
question are connected with the words ‘ Dasa ’ or 
‘ Dasyu ” and they are applied to Dravidian people. 
There are also texts containing denunciations of reli- 
gious hostility or indifference without express mention 
of Dasyu or Dasa, for instance, E* 1-84-V, II-23-4, 
IV-51-3, V-34-3, and so on. Bat when read with 
reference to other texts it seems clear that the denuncia-^ 
tions are levelled against the Dravidian people. T&ska 
defines a Dasyu as the destroyer of rites, that is, Aryan 
sacrificial rites ( Nir- VII-23), Sayana also explains 
the word ( Dasyu ) as “ ssRTf: All 

this clearly shows tjiat Dravidians were the enemies of 
the Aryans in point of religion, as their view point of 
religion was so different from that of the Aryans. 

It is evident from the texts referred to above that 
the Aryans of the Vedic age found it impossible to 
enforce the Dravidians to follow the Aryan rites. The 
Dravidians, therefore, had to encounter a considerable 
amount of contempt and abuse from the Aryans, who 
called them “ brahmadvish ” “ the haters of devotion". 
On the contrary the Aryans had to follow a policy of 
conciliation by adopting the deities of the Dravidians- 
From some passages, as will be noted presently, the 
recognized Aryan worship of gods, Agni, Indra, 
Varuna, and others was not free from the admixture of 
demonolatry, which was in all probability the worship 
of non-Aryan or Dravidian gods, whom the Aryans 
must have called demons or Eakshasas and given them 
other contemptuous names. It is also likely that some 
of the Aryans mixed freely with the Dravidians on 
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aedount of marriage connections and borrowed Dravi- 
dian teligious ideaiS and customs. And it is indeed 
easy to-coneeive, or even a -thing- to be assumed as 
natural and necessary, that the religion as ■ well as the 
language, manners, and customs of the Aryans should, 

in process of time, havemndergone some modification 
from the dose contact Tnto-which they must have been 
brought with their neighbours. From the texts ( to be 
quoted presently ) ascribed by tradition to the Eishi 
Vashistha, it- seems that that distinguished personage 
himself had been accused, whether truly or falsely, of 
worshipping false gods, of familiarity with evil spirits, 
and the practice of devilish arts. A charge of this kind 
could scarcely have been- made with any chance of 
being credited, unless such demonolatry was commonly 
known to have been practised either by him, or by 
other members of. the same community. The passages 
referred to ( R. VII-104-12ff ) are as follows:—*' the 
intelligent man can easily discern ( when ) true and 
fa^lse words contend together, which of them is true, 
which of them is correct. Soma protects the former 
and destroys the untruth. 1-3. Soma does not prosper 
the sinner; nor the man who weilds royal power deceit- 
fully. . He slays the Rakshas, he slays the liar; they- 
both sleep in -the fetters of Indra. .14., .If I am. one 
whose. gods are false, or if I have conceived of the gods 
untruly,..why art thou, angry with.us,. 0 Jatavedas; let 
sl^derers fall -into thy destruction. 16. May. I die 
today if I am a Yatudh^na, or if I have injured ■ 
any man's Hfe. Then let him- -be separated from his. 
ten sons, who falsely addresses to me (the words), 
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0 Ys\'tudhi\na- 16. He who addresses to me who am no Y^tu 
(the words) o, 'Yiltadhiliia’, or who being himself a Rakshas 
says, ‘I am pure’ let Iiidra slay him with his mighty bolt; let 
him sink down, the lowest of creatures * Sayanacharya, the 
commentator of the Vedas, in his note on V-12 refers to-a 
legend according to which a Rakshnsa hail assumed the forrh 
of Vasishtha, and killed a hundred sons of the Rishi, and 
that these verses were uttered by Vasishtha to repel of 
his having been possessed by the demon. This legend, 
however, which was undoutedly manufactured to explain 
the verses, does not really answer the purpose. And it 
would seem, as it has been assumed above, that Vaslshta, 
or the speaker of the verses, whoever he might have been, 
had been charged with worshipping false gods, and with 
being under the influence of demons; and that while 
repelling the accusation he here retorts upon his accusers by 
calling him a Rakshasa. 

The Rishi says again in Vll-31-8 “ I who am no 
Yatu invoke the gods; fulfilling ( the ceremony ) in due 
form, I offer a hymn In another ( VII-21-5 ) it is 
said: “ neither, 0 Indra, have Yatns inspired us..., I.jet the 
Lord ( Indra ) triumph over the hostile race; let no priapic 
( long -tailed ) demons ( shisnadevah ) approach our cere- 
mony. 

In VI-62-8, a person characterized ‘frakshoyuj** is 
devoted to the vengeance of the gods. The commentator 
explains the term as either “ the Lord or the instigator of 
demons, or a priest possessed of or by demons. ’’ In 
Vli -85-1, the word ‘‘arakshas” is used in. a sense, it seems, 

to that of ‘ayatn:’ *' I consecrate ( ) for you twain an 

2-16 
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andemoniacal ( hymn, offering a libation of Soma 
to Indra and Varuna. ” Tbe same word is also employed 
in VII-90-8, where the Ashwins are thus addressed: 
“ Since we offer to you an undemoniacal ( tTicf ” 

etc. This may be compared with H-10-5 and V.87-9. 
And if the sense of the sacrifice offered to a Rakshasa ” 
be assigned to the words “ ” the preceding 

conclusions will be further confirmed. 

If such demonolatry really existed to any extent 
among the Aryans, it is quite conceivable, I venture to 
suggest, that the intense hatred of the evil spirits whom, 
under different appellations of sfigWR, sig?, etc., 

Agni, Indra, and other deities, are so frequently represented 
(see Rigweda III'15-l, Vll*131, v'^lI-15-lO, VlI-10-4, 
V'lII-23-13, VIII-43-26, X-87, X-187-3 and others) as 
destroying or chasing away from the sacrifices which 
they disturbed or polluted (see VII-104-18, X-87-9 ), 
may not have been inspired by the dread which the 
superstitious worshippers entertained of those goblins, so 
much as by the fact that they were rival objects of ado- 
ration for whom their rival votaries claimed a share in 
the oblations, whilst the adherents of the gods described 
their patrons as triumphing by their superior power over 
the hostile intruders and their rites. 

It is possible to look upon Rudra, who subsequently 
came to be identified with Shiva, as having been originally 
the god of thunder worshipped by Dravidians and subse- 
quently introduced by the Aryans into their worship as 
a demonlike deity. And he was then supplicated by the 
Aryans to abstain from inflicting the evils, of which he was 
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regarded a? the author and flattered as the great healer 
o£ those sufferings, which liad their origin in the male- 
volent nature attributed to him as to the demons. His 
malignant, homicidal, and cattle-destroying character 
( Rigweda, lV-3-6, 1-114-10, Muir’s Sanskrit Texts IV- 
339 ), assimilates him to the Rakshasas and Yatudhanas, 
though it is true they are not, as he is, described as 
inflicters of disease and death; he is described in the Shata- 
rudriya ( Vaj. S. XV'I-8-20 ), as having attendants 
while in A. V. XIII-4-27, all the Yatus are said to obey 
his commands, and in 5-25 of the same hymn he is declared 
to be death, immortality, vastness, and a rakshas ( ^ 

W - ); and in X-2-30 f, reverence is offered 
to his wide-mouthed howling dogs, and to his shouting, 
long-haired, devouring armies. It is true that he is asked 
to drive away dogs and shrieking female ( demons ) with 
dishevelled hair; that in A. V. IV-28-1, Bhava (a deity 
identical with Rudra ) and Sharva are solicited to destroy 
the Yatudhana, who use incantations and make men mad; 
that in Vaj. 17-5, Rudra is besought to drive away Yatu- 
dhanis; that in A, V. XI-2-28, Bhava is asked to be gracious 
to the sacrificer who has faith in the existence of the gods, 
and in 5-23 is said to destroy the contemners of the deities 
who offer them no sacrifice; but all of these latter traits are' 
common to him and the other Vedic gods. If, however, 
Rudra really represents, as is assumed, a god or demon 
borrowed by the Aryans from the Dravidians, it was to be 
reasonably expected that when adopted by the former he 
would be invested with the general characteristics which 
they assigned to their other deities, and that his connection 
with the evil spirits, of whom he was originally the chief, 
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should as far as possible be kept out of sight and ultimately 
forgotten. 

It is true that this theory leaves unexplained the 
connection of Rudra with Marnts, in conformity with 
which he ought to be the god of tempests ( Weber’s Ind, 
Stud, in Sanskrit Texts, IV, 334 ff.) But Rudra may be a 
composite character, and modified by the addition of hetero* 
geneous elements in the course of ages. 

There is no proof in the Rigwe<la that the introduction 
of the worship of Rudra, even though it was more recent 
than that of the other Vedio gods, was /net with any 
opposition, and even though he was borrowed from the 
Dravidians and adopted reluctantly. But it is found that 
there are hints that the adoration of the Rudras or Maruts 
was regarded as an innovation. These deities are described 
in many places as the sons of Rudra and Prisni, and 
might, therefore, he supposed to have had some connection 
with Rudra ( Muir’s contributions to a knowledge of 
Vedic Theogony etc. p. UO ). In one place also ( R.Vli. 
56-1/, a cattle-destroying and homicidal character ( fitfr 

akin to his, is ascribe.! to them. On the other 
hand, they are frequently represente.! as in close relation 
with Indra; and in fact it is aim )st inevitable that these 
deities of the tempest should be associated with the thunder- 
er, who could scarcely fulfil his function as dispenser of 
rmn with(3ufc their cc- operation. But there are some hymns, 
(R. 1-165, 171, 177) in which Indra is introduced as 
regarding them with jealousy, and as resenting the 
worship which was paid to them. Thus in ( I-lGO-'s if. ) 
he boasts that he is quite independant of their aid, while 
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they reply that their assistance had been of importance to 
his success in battle. Again in 1-170 Indra, who cpmplains 
(Y-3)that the liishi Agastya was despising hiraj and 
neglecting his worship, is besought to come to terras with 
the Marnts, au<i to associate with them at the sacrifice 
( Y-5 )• And in 1-171-4 the Rishi asks forgiveness of the 
Maruts, because, through dread of Indra, he had 
discontinued the sacrifice which he had begun in their 
honour. From all this it would seem as if the worship- 
pers of Indra had entertained some objection to the adora- 
tion of the Maruts, mid ascribed to the gods the aversion: 
to it, which they themselves entertained- If there is any 
truth in the hypothesis that Rudra may have originally 
been a deity or demon who was introduced from the 
worship of the IJravidiaus into that of their Aryan conquer- 
ors, the same may have been the case with the Rudras or 
Maruts, the sons of Rudra- Only if this be a fact, these 
gods have been transformed in character in the course of 
their reception into the Aryan pantheon, and rehabilitated 
by ascribing to them dilferent functions and milder attri- 
butes than those which belonged to them as deities or. 
demons. 

The supposition which 1 have here made of the 
gradual transfonnatioti of RAhshasas into deities, is illustra- 
ted by the story told in tiie MahabhArata of the Rakshasi, 
JarA, who is called a household goddess, and is represented 
as seeking to reipiite by the benefits, the worship which was 
paid to her. { see. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, lV-247 ). 

Long before the Mohenjo Daro and Harrappa finds- 
were unearthed and their inscriptions deciphered and 
interpreted, scholars even then held that the Dravidiaqs 
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had their own religion and philosophy* Thus prof* Maxmuller 
siys in his “ Six Systems of Indian Philosophy ’’ ( preface, 
p. XIX ) " In the south India there exists a philosophical 
literature, which, though it may show clear traces of 
Sanskrit influence, contains also original indigenous ele- 
ments of great beauty and of great importance for histori- 
cal purposes. Unfortunately few scholars only have taken 
up, as yet» the study of Dravidian language and literature; 
but young students who complain that there is nothing left 
in Sanskrit literature, would, I believe, find their labours 
amply rewarded in that field.” Sir Charles Eliot maintains 
* Indian religion is commonly regarded as the offspring 
of an Aryan religion brought into India by invaders from 
the North, and modified by the contact with Dravidian 
Civilization. The materials at our disposal hardly permit 
us to take any other point of view; for the literature of 
the Vedic Aryans is relatively ancient and full, and we 
have no information about the old Dravidians comparable 
with it. But, were our knowledge less one-sided, we 
might see that it would be more correct to describe the 
Indian religion as Dravidian religion stimulated and modi- 
fied by the ideas of foreign invaders* For the greatest 
deities of Hinduism, such as Shiva, Krishna, Rama, Durga, 
and some of its most essential doctrines such as metempsy- 
chosis and divine incarnations are either totally unknown 
in the Vedas or obscurely adumbrated in it* The chief 
characteristics of the native Indian religion are not the 
charcteristics of religion in Persia, Greece, or other A.ryan 
lands”* So also Fergusson in his ‘‘Tree and Serpent 

* Hinduism and Buddhism— An Historical Sketch, 
Book I, p. XV* 
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worship ” remarks that Shaivism is certainly local, and not 
an Aryan form of faith, and belongs rather to the south 
than to the north of India, j: Dr- Stevenson holds that 
Shiva was the Tamilian God, and was worshipped in two 
forms, one as a spiritual object of meditation, and the other 
as a material symbol or Linga to represent the invisible 
to the visible. Adoring God with flower and incense was 
an ancient practice prevalent among the Tamils. ” i. e. 
Dravidians. Dravidians, it is said, were worshippers of 
trees, animals, and serpents, as amply borne out by history 
and Mohenjo Daro excavations. Their religion is said to 
have consisted largely of magical rights and demonolatry. 
§ “ It is to be noted here that Tamilians were very skilful 
in ancient days in magic power, which may be said to 
have been brought by them from their native laud, Elam 
and Chaldea, and imparted to the Aryans within the land. 
The ancient Chaldeans were indeed famous for their 
knowledge of the magic Arts. Even today the Malabar 
is noted for its sorcery and has been perpetuating it 
from of old- In the great war ( i. e. Mahabharat-War ), 
it Arjuna, the Bharatan, became victorious, it was owing 
to his unsurpassed skill in sorcery, which he opportunely 
and dexterously, though unfairly, used along with his 
archery. Every warrior was more or less acquainted with 
this magic art in olden days. What are believed to be 
D^VilstrdiS “ divine arrows, ” used in campaigns, were 
nothing but 'he arrows sent with the aid of this sorcery. 
The Atharvan replete with such mystic mantras malicions 


I T. R. Shesha lyangar’s ‘‘ Dravidian India ”, p. 103* 
§ Siddhanta Deepika, Vol. IV, p. 150. 
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ia nature and intended specially to destroy one’s enemy, 
is thus kept ever mysterions, known only to a few. ” It 
is to be noted in connection with the above quotation that 
Dravidlans are said to have come to India from Blain and 
Chaldea, their original home. But according to father 
Heras, as noted above, just reverse i.s the case, namely, 
the Dravidians first flourished in India, whence they 
niigrated to Elam and Chaldea. There is nothing wrong 
and inconsistent if Dravidian.«, side by side with a belief 
in the existence of one Supreme Deity, as proved by 
Father Heras already noted, and his great power ('Shakti), 
worshipped trees, serpents, and demons, whtm it is seen 
that at present grosset fetishism and superstition exists in 
India side by side with the most abstruse systems of 
Philoso{)hy. 

Long before the higher form of religion arose and high 
speculations and ideas of one Supreme Deity and his power, 
Shakti, developed, other gods and the local demons or 
spirits inhabiting trees, rivers and hills were evolved in the 
country- These gods were evolved in all the five geographi- 
cal regions of the Dravidians separately and in accordance 
with the geographical characteristics of each region- Dravi- 
diaos had deities corresponding to the five geographical 
regions, which are (1) kurunji, the hilly country or hilly 
tracts- , (2) Palai, the dry waterless region or the sandy 
desert (3) Mullai, the wooded land between the high lands 
and the low lands or the pastoral region- (4) Marudau, 
the lower course of rivers, or the river valley region. 
(5) Neydab the littoral tract skirting the sea or the, coastal 
region. 



§ “ The God of the hilly region — Knrunji — was the 
Ked God ( seyon ), also called Murugan, who was the 
patron of pre-nuptial love. He was offered by his 
worshippers balls of rice mixed with the red blood of 
goats killed in his behalf. He was a hunter and carried 
the Vel or spear and was hence called Velan, spearman. 
His priest was also called Velan. This god created 
the love-frenzy in girls; and when girls were obsessed by 
him, the priest performed magic rites for curing the 
love-sick girls. When the priest was in communion 
with the god, he was also seized with divine frenzy 
and sang and danced a devil dance ( veriyattarn ). 
Women, too, took part in priestly functions. Men or 
women priests, when under the influence of the god, 
not only sang and danced, but also read the dim past, 
predicted the future, diagnosed diaseases ( and the 
particular demons that caused each disease ), and cured 
all the ills that the flesh and the brain were heir to. 
The means of cure was not wholly supernatural, for, as 
the hilly region abounded in simples, the magic of the 
priests and the priestesses was fortified by the use of 
drugs. Hence the early priest was the medicine-man 
and even today, not withstanding the milleniums of 
philosophical evolution, the devil-priest-cum-medicine- 
man of the Kurwar tribe ( the inhabitants of Kurunji 
were socalled-editor ) drives a flourishing trade among 
the elite of society, on the sly. ” It is interesting to 
note that Murgeppa is a very common name among the 
Shaivas of Madras Presidency as well as among the 
Lingayatas- The pontifical Math of Chitaldroog is called 

§ History of the Tamils, pp. 76-77. 

2-17 
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Maragi Math. The names seem to be reminiscent of 
this ancient God of Dravidians. 

; • The deity of Palai, the desert region, was Korravai, 
the goddess of victory- § “ Like the adjacent hilly 
tracts it was the region where the matriarchate persisted 
for a long period; and hence the divinity of the region 
was the goddess of victory (Korrav&i) and her devotees, 
the Maravar ( the inhabitants of the region were so 
oalled-editor ), men of cruel deeds, offered her bloody 
sacrifices, human and animal. Palai was the black 
land, appropriately associated with the tragedy of love, 
that is, the long parting of lovers, when the hero goes 
out in search of fortune to lay at the feet of the beloved 
and has to travel along sandy paths covered with the 
bleaching bones of the dead. Korravai was worshipped 
with wild drunken revelry as well may be imagined, ” 

Mullai, the third region had its own god. t “The god 
of the Pastoral region-Mullai-was the Black God(Mayon) 
who was a herdsman, beloved of both milk-maids and of 
cattle. He was always uttering sweet music with the flute 
i Kulal ) and its music moved all nature- He delighted 
in dancing. Surrounded by a crowd of milk-maids, he 
or his priest danced most complicated dances, as herds 
folk do today. Milk and milk-products, sometimes 
mixed with boiled rice were his offering, Pastroal life 
affords more opportunities than a hunter’s life for indul- 
ging in the delights of love, as it also provides occasions 
for the temporary parting of lovers, which latte r only 

§ History of the Tamils, p. 82, t Ibid. p. 77. 
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hoightens the pleasure of re-union. The life of the 
herdsman is the jolliest of all, because, unlike the 
hunter or the man who sails far out into the sea, whose' 
lives are fraught with risks, he does the easy work of 
leisurely tending cattle in the forest Hence the Black 
God of the tenders of cattle is the jolliest of Indian 
Gods* ’ The description of this god sounds almost 
like that of Krishna in the midst of Gopies. Is it likely 
that the worship of Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
had its root in this ? It is an intriguing speculation, 
indeed ! 

The God of river valley region or M^rudan was 
the king ( of gods )• § The God of this region is the 

cloud-compeller, he who breaks with his thunder bolt 
(a tool of stone like the ancient spear-head of Murugan) 
the rain-bearing clouds when the lands pant with thirst 
in summer. He is a lascivious’ god, surrounded by 
divine harlots, just as his devotees were by mortal one's, 
The favourite offering to this god was rice cooked 
with pulses ( called in tamil pongal )• This feast is 
still the most popular feast in the agricultural tracts 
duing the harvest festival. ” 

Lastly I “ The god of the coastal region was, 
of course, the dread lord of the sea- The horn oi the 
terrible shark symbolized him in the rituals of the 
fishermen worshippers, who crowded on the sea-coast, 
black men and women with children on their hips, 
offered him flesh or salted fish or meat. The joys of 
love were not denied to the fisher folk; for we read in 

§ History of the Tamils, p- 81* + Ibid. p. 81. 
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the literature of a later period that noblemen of sur- 
rounding regions were, notwithstanding the fishy 
smell of the well-grown limbs of these swarthy dames, 
who embellished their persons with lilies of the marshes, 
smitten with love for them, and while their men-folk 
were away out on the sea, drove in their carts or 
chariots to the sea-side to visit their paramours. ” 

Early man invented the methods of invoking or 
compelling the help of supernatural beings to get rid of 
the real or imaginary evils that threatened him and to 
secure things that he wanted for his happiness and 
pleasure- These methods at first consisted of religio- 
magical rituals, because, it was only at a later stage of 
civilization that difference was made between religion 
as a method of addressing prayers and offerings to a 
deity or deities and magic was primitive science as the 
method of compelling superhuman power to obey man’s 
invocations- The religio-magical ritual comprised 
ritual feasting, ritual singing and dancing. In later 
times feasting, singing, dancing and the drama were 
sequestrated from religion and became activities pursued 
for immediate pleasure. Such were exactly the methods 
of Dravidians in their primitive stage of religion, 
unlike those of the Aryans, who being afire cult invoked 
the aid of their gods by means of sacrifices and offerings 
thrown into fire that carried the offerings to the gods 
addressed. When the Aryans, wholly a fire cult, were 
confronted with the Dravidian religion and philosophy 
they adopted the deities, practices and philosophy of 
the Dravidian religion either in the spirit of compro- 
mise or toleration or out of necessity and fusion took 
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place between the two religions. At first the adoption 
of Dravidian gods and the religious practices then 
current must have been made reluctantly. That is why 
the Aryans spoke so derisively of the Dravidians in 
point of religion and gave them the choice epithets of 
abuse, as noted above; but in course of a long time they 
assimilated the religious culture of Dravidians. The 
Aryans must have seen that they themselves as a 
progressive community could not but absorb and assi- 
milate foreign thoughts and foreign ideas and that 
infusion of fresh blood added to their vigour 
and energy- Eudra, a Dravidian god, was essentially 
a mountain deity and could be evolved by wild 
mountaineers and not by the dwellers on the plains- 
The Aryans adopted this Dravidian god as a storm 
god, shrieking, howling and weeping on the wild hill- 
tops and running about on the mountains. It seems 
that because the Aryans adopted this foreign deity 
reluctantly they gave him rather an unhappy name of 
‘‘ loud-shrieking howling weeping god, ” as known from 
the derivation recorded by Y^ska in his Nirukta, Devatfi- 
kanda, as— ^13^% *i?r: | sfr | 

I This derivative explanation of is 
altogether different from the one given by Shaivas in 
later times, as discussed in notes on section V of the 
text— as etc- etc. Shiva, the Lord 

or the Supreme Being of the Dravidians was also Malai 
Arasan ( Mountain chief ). In later times he came 
to be known as Daxin^mfirty, i. e. the CJ-od of south 
India, where the Dravidians arose and flourished only 
to spread thoughout India- Shiva is said to have 
delivered the Agamas at Mahendra, one of the peaks 
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of Western G-liats, south of Pothiya hills between 
Tinnevelly and Travancore. Manickavachakar addresses 
God Shiva as the Lord of the Mahendra Hill. Hence 
Shiva gradually came to be inentified with Eudra, the 
storm god dwelling on mountains. 

Some scholars on the contrary hold that Eudra 
was the Aryan God of storms and he gradually came to be 
identified with the Dravidian Shiva. Thus says E- W. 
Fraser * “This was due to the necessity, under which the 
■Aryan colonists of India lay, of compromising with the 
people among whom they settled- The Dravidian 
religious conceptions reacted on the Aryan modes of 
thought. The attributes of Dravidian deity, Shiva, 
were found to be most in conformity with those of the 
Vedio God, Eudra, the weilder of the thunderbolt and 
the father of the Storm Gods. The conception thus 
grew of a half-Dravidian, half-Aryan deity, Eudra, who 
became the supreme deity Shiva, of the great mass of 
Dravidians 

Eorravai, the victorious matron, was the object of 
worship among the Dravidians and is still the great 
demoness, whose worship is performed under many 
names in all villages of South India. The Aryans 
adopted her and she became later their Durga, Kali, or 
Shakti. Murugan, the hill of the Dravidians, the son 
of Eorravai became Subramanya of the- Aryans. So 
went on the process of- assimilating the - Dravidian 
deities- by the Aryans. 

* Southern Dravidians— Encyclopaedia of Eeligioq 
and Ethics. 
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In support of our contention that Dravidian Eudra 
was adopted by Aryans, we may note what is said In 
contrast to them stands out the figure of the terrific 
Eudra, euphemistically called Shiva ( beneficent ), who 
is generally regarded as being an Aryanized form of 
some local godling worshipped by the , ( non-Aryan ) 
predecessors of the Aryans in India, this worship having 
probably once extended beyond the limits of India 
proper. The younger Vedas and the Brahmanas in 

particular already raise him to very nearly, though not 
quite, the position that he enjoys at a later period. 
Some of the later Brahmanas even draw him into the 
all-embracing net of their sacrifice; but originally the 
cult must have been a menace to the Brahma^a 

ritualism But the presence in these texts of an 

infusion of Eudra or Shiva worship is significant as 
indicating the anxiety of the Brahmaijas to admit into, 
and assimilate with) their own system such of the 
newer gods and cults as were important and capable 
of assimilation. ” 

The Aryans borrowed not only the Dravidian 
gods but also their religious philosophy, particularly 
the idea or doctrine of metempsychosis, which is 
conspicuous by absence in the Vedas as remarked hy 
Prof. A. B. Keith t “ there is nothing in the Eigwedic 
literature to suggest that the idea of metempsychosis 
had presented itself to the Aryan mind- ” So. also 
Prof. MaoDonell says §“the Eigweda contains no traces 

t The History of Indian Philosophy Vol. II, page 
79, by Eanade and Belvalkar. t Cambridge Hstory of 
India, Vol- I, p. 108. § Sanskrit Literature, p. 387. 
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of it beyond a couple of passages in the last book which 
speak of the soul of a dead man as going to the waters 
or plants. It seems hardly likely that so far-reaching 
a theory should have been developed from the stray 
fancies of one or two later Vedic poets, It seems more 
probable that the Aryan settlers received the first 
impulse in this direction from the original inhabitants 
of India. As is well known, there is among half-savage 
tribes a wide-spread belief that the ‘ soul after death 
passes into the trunks of trees and bodies of animals. 
Thus'the Santhals of India are said even at the present 
day to hold that the souls of the good enter into fruit 
bearing trees. But in such races the notion of transmi- 
gration does not go beyond a belief in the continuance 
of human existence in animals and trees- If, therefore, 
the Aryan Indians borrowed the idea from the aborigines, 
they certainly deserve the credit of having elaborated 
out of it the theory of an unbroken chain of existences, 
intimately connected with the moral principle of 
requital.” 

In the ways aforesaid the Aryans borrowed and assimil- 
ated the culture of Dravidians in due course. It may, 
therefore, be safely concluded that: — 

(1) The Aryans borrowed and adopted Dravidian 
Shiva and other gods. ' 

(2) They adopted the- Dravidian religio-magical 

practices and rituals, as reflected in the Atharva Veda 
particularly. ... 

(3) They borrowed and assimilated the Dravidian 
methods of the worship of, idols in temples by sprinkling 
them with water, meditation of a god or gods, and 
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offering flowers and addressing food to gods, as well as the 
celebration of the images of gods (^5?^) on particular 
occasions. The methods of worship and ) are 

treated later in of Bauddhayana, Gautama and others* 

(4) They adopted the Dravidian doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls and the Dravidian belief in the 
judgment after death, which both form the basis of the 
Aryan grand theory of ot, 

( 5 ) I They adopted the idea of one Supreme Being 

and his divine Power on account of which the Aryan 
polytheism and henotheism gave way to the Universal and 
Pantheistic Brah man- 

I Henceforth, the Aryan began to shake off his belief 
in polytheism and to acknowledge the Tamilian monotheism* 
Everywheie were held discussions as to what B*'ahman is 
and what Atman. The Tamilian philosophy, ever sinciel 
recognizes God as the Universal Being* — All thing's 
have emanated from Brahman, are a part of him, and will 
mingle in him and have no separate existence from which 
has risen the later Pantheism, the proper Hinduism, a corrupt 
form of Tamilianisra ( Siddb^nta Dlpik^, Vol* IV, p- r60), 
§ We have in the Rigweda also the germ of later Hindu 
cosmology, in the famous N&sadiya Suktam; and this is 
also the central text of Shiva-shakti worship. 

In the beginning there was neither Sat nor Asat; 

Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above. 

What then enshrouded all this teeming Universe ? 

In the receptacle of what was it contained ? 

Was it contained in the gulf profound of water ? 

Then there was neither death nor immortality; 

Then, there was neither day, nor night, nor light, 

Nor darkness, only the Existent one breathed without breath 

self-containedv 

Nought else but he there was, nought else above, beyond. 

Then first came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom, ‘ 

Next there was water, all a chaos indiscrete. 

In which the one lay void, shrouded in nothingness. 

Then turning inwards, he by self-developed force 
Of inner fervour and intense'abstraiction grew. 

Pirst in his mind was formed Desire, the primal germ. 

Productive, which the Wise, profoundly searching, say 
Is the first subtle bond, connecting Sat with Asat. 

( Siddhanta Dipika Vol. X p. 4. ) 
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iV Shaivism during Vedfc times. 

After having established in the manner aforesaid that 
Shaivism was a pre-Vedie and a Dravidian religion we 
should now proceed to see how Shaivism fared during 
Vedic times, when Aryan firecult and culture prevailed and 

predominated to the absorption and obscurity of Dravidian 
religion and culture. The thing that most strikes the 
reader of Vedic literature is that the only two greatest 
deities of modern Binduism, Shiva and Vishnu of equal 
importance should be far below the leading Aryan deities 
three or four thousand years ago. Shiva and Vishnu are 
the objects of worship and form the deities, round which 
Various religious sects of the present day Hindus have 
grown and all other prominent deities of Vedic times faded 
into total oblivion as objects of worship. It is interesting 
to note how the fortunes of Gods fluctuated and varied in 
later times and Shiva and Vishnu have not only survived 
their comparatively vary minor position but risen to the 
exalted status of being in the Hindu pantheon. 

The result is that Sbiva is the of the Shaivas and 
Vishnu of the Vaishnavas. 

The name Shiva is hardly seen in the Rigweda as the 
proper name of a deity. The very origin of the word 
is obscure and is derived variously. In the Dravidian 
jfeligion>as described above the name Shiva does not occur 
but was the name of the Supreme Being. It is said 
to have come from the Dravidian word cem ’ redness as 
maintained in the following — J The word sfrjj as a Vedic 

* Another attempt to derive from the Tamil root 
Sem ” ‘‘ to be good is already noted above- I Dravilic 
Studies III, by Anavaratavinayakam Pillai, published by 
Madras University. 
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epithet, is well known to be derived from if, blessing,' 
welfare, prosperity plus the radical h. ‘‘ be or become 
and to mean “ being a blessing, beneficent-’’ As a name 
in later times, of Shiva, I feel that it is likely to have been 
chosen because it suggested in the minds of the speakers 
some Dravidian word akin to the Tamil cem ”, redness 
the colour red being always associated with this deity/ 
That is to say, application of this epithet to Shiva--a euphe- 
mistic application — seems to me to become more intelligible 
under the above assumption of the existence in Northern 
India at an early period of a race or of races related to the 
Dravidians of South India, as a name of becomes’ 
in Tamil campu^ which, if an early importation, would, as 
I argue, have been originally pronounced with an initial’ 
sound like that of the English church. I venture the 
suggestion that this word has reverted to Sanskrit from 
some Dravidian dialect in the form'' Jambu,” as a name of 
Shiva bearing the connotation of "redness, reddishness.”B(kh 
Jarnbukaand Sbiva are used to denote a jackal, possibly 
because of the twany colour of this animal (?). And, when 
it is considered that the area characterized pre-eminently by 
the worship of Shiva must have lain originally south of 
the zone into which Aryan civilization had advanced, it' 
will not, I think, be felt to be impossible that it was to 
this unknown region that the expression “jambu-dvipa” 
'' the "Shiva country ” first ha<l reference. While it is 
derived in Sanskrit variously as — * | 

^ i 


pp* 30-33, 



awi ilif : | I I ^ 

i!%T<l^»lf^ qir I ^ In i%5 is given the meaning of 

as— ^ §!^^riT *T^i% I In 5r*^^qr|<T one of 

the meanings given to the word nif is ‘‘ he who attenuates 
sin ( )". And this meaning is derived from the root 
to make thin qr attenuate in accordance with f fh^ter 
The upshot of all the derivative explanation in 
Sanskrit is that the word r'Ira means ‘‘ auspicious- 
ness:, being blessing It is not strange, therefore* 
that there should be a difference of opinion about the 
identity of Shiva with Rudra, the Vedic God. Thus 
Prof. Wilson says that there is little of the Rudra 
of the Puranas in the Rudra of the V’edas except his 
fierceness. As to the identification of Shiva with Rudra, 
he holds, that except 5'ii'^q. no other epithet applicable 
occurs in the Rigweda ( see his Rigwrtda, Introiluction ). 
On the other hand Mocdonell bolds that Rudra of the 
Rigvyeda is f ‘‘ the earlier form of Shiva. ” The word 
m is applied many times in Rigweda to many Gods in the 
sense of “propitious’’ and once to Rudra ( X-92-9 ) 

§ ‘‘ the Rigwedic Rudra exhibits more of the traits of the 
Rudra-Shiva of later times than have generally been allowed. 
In one hymn ( 11-33 i, for instance, the term Vrishabha 
is applied to him five times, and he is called the doctor of 
doctors^ I^ana, Yuvan, Ugra, etc. He carries the bow and 
arrows and wears necklaces of all sorts and is followed by 
his hosts, and curiously enough, in one of the stanzas 
in this hymn also occurs the term Ku,mdra. Thus most 

* t ^r?5R%t<Tr edition p. 235, root No. 1145, 

t Sanskrit Literature, p. 74. § The Cultural Heritage of 
India Vol. II pp. 20, 21, 
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of the stuff from which Shaiva legends take their rise 
is apparently as aid as the oldest part of Kigweda.... 
Though Shiva as a deity is unknown to the Rigweda, 
there can he no manner of doubt that the Vedic Rudra has 
furnished the foundation for Shaivism as we know it. 
That Rudra does not occupy in the hymns the high posi- 
tion which Shiva does later, cannot make different deities 
of them-, for the fortunes of Go,ds have varied in times no 
less than those of their followers. ” 

The Vedic Rudra was a god of terror, indeed ! Muir 
therefore, says that Rudra must be regarded as | “ a male- 
volent deity whose destructive shafts, the source of disease 
and death to man and beast, the worshipper strives by his 
entreaties to avert... -The reme.lies of which Rudra is the 
dispenser may be consi lered as signifying little more than 
cessation of his destroying agency and the consequent 
restoration to health and vigour of those victims of his 
ill-will who had been in danger of perishing”. Weber also 
holds the same opinion and says * “ It was thus in the 
natural course of things that they should connect every- 
thing horrible and terrible with the idea of the god of 
storms and regard him as the lord and the cause of every 
evil ” But when the hymns of the Rigweda are read 
between lines ami proper meaning is understood such an 
idea of Rudra will have to be dismissed. It can be easily 
seen when the hymns addressed to Rudra are carefully 
analysed that twofold functions are attributed to him, that 
of bestowing prosperity and that of destroying suffering, 

I Original Sanskrit Texts, IVj p, 401. * Quoted by 

Muir in his 0. S- T. IV, p. 390, 



He is conceived to be a benevolent deity when he confers 
wealth and welfare and to be a wrathful deity when he 
punishes evil-doers. In many hymns of Rigweda the 
fear of Rudra is expressed. But a different aspect of him 
as a benevolent deity can be seen easily there. MacDonell 
aptly remarks, therefore, * “ The position occupied by the 
god Rudra in the Rigweda is very different from that of 
his historical successor in a later age. ..He is usually said 
to be armed with bow and arrows, but a lightning shaft 
and a thunderbolt are also occasionally assigned him. He 
is described as fierce and destructive like a wild beast,, and 
is called “the ruddy boar of heaven’’. The hymns addressed 
to him chiefly express fear of his terrible shafts and depreca- 
tion of his wrath. His malevolence is still more prominent 
in the Vedic literature. The euphemistic epithet Shiva 
auspicious ” already applied to him in the Rigweda, and 
more frequently, though not exclusively, in the younger 
Vedas, became his regular name in the post-Vedic period. 
Rudra is, of course, not purely malevolent like a demon. 
He is besought not only to preserve from calamity but to 
bestow blessings and produce welfare for man and beast,' 
His healing powers are mentioned with especial frequency, 
and he is lauded as the greatest of physicians ”. 

Rudra’s twofold nature, as a wrathful and raalevloent 
deity and as a benevolent deity when appeased i.s vividly 
depicted and fully developed in Rigweda. In VII.46-3 
he is said to discharge brilliant shafts that run about the 
heaven and the earth. He is said to possess weapons 
which slay cows and men ( 1-114-10 ) and is prayed by 

* A. history of Sanskrit Literature, p. 89. 
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chanters of hymns to keep these away from them and to 
protect the two-footed and four-footed beings belonging 
to ihem (1-114-1). And when so prayed the cattle 
go unharmed and he is represented as a protector of cattle 
( TS'fl ) ( 1-1 14-9 ). He is prayed not to afflict children 
with disease ( VIl-46-2 ) and to keep all in the village free 
from illness ( 1-114-1 ). Thus Rudra is believed to be the 
cause of diseases and when men recovered from them or 
became free from themj that also was owing to the agency 
of Rudra. And he is in consequence described as posses- 
sing healing remedies ( 1-43-4 ) and as the physician of 
physicians ( 11-33-4 ) and having in possession a thousand- 
medicaments ( VlI-46-3 ). The worshippers also pray for 
obtaining pure and salutary remedies belonging to Maruts 

and Rudra, which father Manu desired ( 1 1-33- L 3 ). He 
is invoked “ oh Rudra, do not, out of auger, injure our 
children and descendants, our people, our cattle, our 
houses, and do not kill our men. We invoke thee always 
with offerings ” (1-114-8). He is sought to protect 
from the anger of gods. “ We invoke to our succour the 
impetuous Rudra, the fulfiller of sacrifice, the swift, the 
wise. May he drive away from us the anger of Gods 
(1-114-4). He is constantly appealed to for prosperity- 
We present these prayers to Rudra,. .that there may be 
prosperity- to our two-footed and four-footed creatures, that 
all things in this village may be well fed and free from 
disease ( I-l 1 4-1 ). He is considered a great doctor 
taking with him medicines for effecting cures- ‘‘ I hear 
that thou art the great doctor of doctors ( 33-4). He is 
appealed to for loug life and offspring. Through the 
auspicious remedies conferred by thee, Uiidraj may I attain 
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a hundred winters, Drive away from us enmity and 
distress and diseases to .a distance ” ( 1 1-33-2 ). “ May 

wej Rudra, increase in offspring ” (.11-33-1); Without 
being conceived as being a malevolent god whose evils were 
to be dreaded, he is considered the god that averted all 
calamities- ‘‘ Thou, Rudra, art in glory most eminent of 
beings, the strongest of the strong, the weilder of thunder- 
bolt- Carry us happily across our calamity. Repel all 
the assaults of evil ” ( II-33-3 )• At the same time he is 
praised as a mighty go'd capable of being fierce whenever 
required for destroying evil-doers. '' Celebrate the renowned 
and the youthful god, mounted on his chariot, terrible as a 
wild beast, destructive and fierce. Be gracious to thy 
worshippers ( us ), who praise thee. May thy ho.^ts prostrate 
some one else than us ( our enemies ) ( 11-33-1 1 ). ” From 
all these and similar passages the popular idea of Rudra 
of the Rigweda is plainly seen to be that of a benevolent 
deity', even though he is considered a wrathful god and 
a chastiser of sinners and evil-doers. He is petitioned to 
alleviate and remove suffering anil grant prosperity and 
comforts. There is nothing to show that Rudra was 
merely a deity always disposed to evil, to avoid which he 
was to be praised and humoured into a good temper. 
This explanation of Rudra's nature as a' benevolent deity 
well accords with Sayana's ( one of the two ) etymological 
explanations of Rudra, as 1 

tjciWhti I t Muir tt-anslates this as ‘‘ rud means 

bufferings or sin etc. which causes suffering. Then the 
God so called, because tbou drivest this away. ” This idea 
of Rudra fits in admirably with the idea of as beirg 


+ 0. S. T. IV-307. 
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“ benign, auspicious, bestowing blessings *. also is 
thought, as is well known, as being a deity that is 
easily moved to wrath but also capable of being 
equally easily moved to compassion and forgiveness 

so as to bestow favours upon his devotees. It is aptly 
I said, therefore, by Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar “ But 
human beings do not believe in a purely malignant 
power reigning in the universe. The dreadful pheno- 
mena are attributed to the wrath of a god, which, how- 
ever, can be appeased by prayer, praise and offering. 
Then the god becomes Shiva, or the benignant. This 
appears to be the natural process by which a belief in 
such a god as Rudra-Shiva became established in India 
in ancient times”. 

There are many indications in the Rigweda that 
go to prove that Rudra of the Rigweda is the Shiva of 

later times. (1) He is represented to be — 

1-114-9 ). The same is said of him elsewhere “ 

^ T^wiWct: In 1-43-4 he is spoken of as nrwt 

I i ” (we pray Rudra, the 

Lord of Songs,, the Lord of sacrifices, who possesses 
healing remedies, for his auspicious favour ). In YI- 
49-10 he is palled the father of the worlds, which agrees 
with the idea of being the — the Lord of all 
creatures in the Universe. As the 'Tfu of sacrifices he is 
the fulfiller of sacrifices,- Tbps he is called in. 
I-1I4-4. As the God of gods, he is said. to “ derive 
renown from himself ” ). In short he is -the 

Lord of all, that is, And no god but is 

called TgiP- (2) § “ His form as described in. the Rig- 

+ Shaivism and Vaishnavism, p. 145. § Siddhanta 
Dipika Yol-.X, p* 3. 
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weda is almost the same as his image later times. He 
is called Tvith spirally braided hair. ( And the 
name belongs wholly and solely to ) It is 

never applied to any other deity. He is of (gold- 
fprmed ) and brilliant “ like the sun” and “shining like 
gold ” ( 5=3^ ) ( 1-43-5 ). In X-136-1 

to 7 he is described as the long-haired being who 
sustains the fire, water, and the worldsj who is to the 
view the entire sky; who is called the “ Light He 
is wind-clad ( naked ), and drinks ( water or poison ) 
and a is identified with Eudra in this aspect. ” (3) 
Another derivation of 5? given by in his is 
^-he who causes all to weep at the end 
of time. thus identifies with the destroying 

principle or 1%^. According to Hindus, as is well known, 
is the creator of the Universe, the preserver and 
the destroyer. 

(4) In Eigweda ( X-92-9 ) the term, appears 
used in apposition to Eudra And the term is deriva- 
tively proved to mean gracious or graciousness* From 
all this, therefore, Eudra of Eigweda is the Shiva-Eudra 
of later times. 

.In. the Yajurveda a new epoch of religious and 
social life is seen. It is compiled, like the SA-maveda, 
for application to sacrificial rites only, with the 
difference that while S^maveda deals only with one 
part of the ritual, the Soma sacrifice, the Yajurveda 
supplies the formulas for the whole sacrificial ceremonial 
due to the extraordinary development of ritual detail. 
§ “ That, however, which impresses on the Yajurveda 


§ MacDonell, Sanskrit Literature, pp* 18‘i, 183'. 
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the stamp of a new epoch is the .character of the 
worship which it represents. The relative ini% 
portance of gods and of the sacrifice in the order of 
relegion has now become inverted. In the Eigweda 
the object of devotion was the gods, for the power of 
bestowing benefits on mankind was believed to lie in 
their hands alone, while the sacrifice was only a means 
of influencing their will in favour of the offerer. In 
the Yajurveda the sacrifice itself has become the centre 
of thought and desire, its correct performance in every 
detail being all important* Its power is now so great’ 
that it not merely influences, but compells the gods to 
do the will of the officiating priest..-. ....the religion of 
the Yajurveda may be described as a kind of mechanical- 
sacerdotalism In the Yajurveda the position of 
Eudra becomes more established on account of the 
inverted position of the Eigwedic gods* He is here 
more firmly established as the one without a second 
( ''I fsakw cf# )• The Eigwedic Eudra appears 
on the scene as Shiva. He is expressly called by 
name ( Here he is mentioned several times 
by names which later were peculiar to Shiva, 
such as Mahadeva and Shank.ar. In the 16th chapter 
of sjrawsrsar Eudra is described by a large number of 
epithets which are subsequently peculiar to Shiva. 
And the most noteworthy among these are and 
which though not found in this chapter, appear 
in the 39th chapter. 

The character of Eudra as Shiva is fully developed 
in which forms the fifth of the Yajurveda*, 

Here Eudra is spoken as not only Shiva but gets all 
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the epithets peculiar to such as 5 !^, 5 rg, 5 V, 

uf|5f: \ 'ig<TT% ( "lis?! Tew ), ^lasflT, 

i%Tei%3, and Tia^iileT. Eudra is- 

invoked to grant happiness by the verb which 
becomes a name of Shiva ( W. ) later. He is spoken of 
as and he ultimately becomes In the 

times of Yajurveda the population had increased* 

There was more competition among the the people 
owing to the complexity of society and social problems. 
Kings as protectors of the people had become more 

powerful. There was naturally more scope for crimes 
and sins and adequate measures were necessary for 
punishing criminals and sinners, Eudra, as already 

noted, was the chastiser of evil-doers and his office 
now as chastiser of criminals and sinners came to be 

more dreaded, He is therefore, addressed in 
( 10th ) as the Lord of stealers, those that carry 
swords, those that prowl by night, the Lord of plunder- 
ers and murderers etc. ete. He becomes, thus a more 
fearful deity; and the comparatively mild and bene- 
ficent Eudra of Eigweda becomes more powerful and 
terrible to deal out punishment unfalteringly and un- 
flinchingly. Still the real nature of Eudra as a deity 

to give prosperity and destory sin is only obscured but 
not lost sight of; for example, he is prayed in that very 
arww that cattle may be healthy and cheerful. He is 
spoken as being more bountiful, bringer of prosperity, 
source of prosperity, and happiness. Here in the 

famous ) occurs which is said to be 

placed in the very heart of the three Vedas. 
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In this Veda, in the 6th ar^JTF^, the story of 
is fully set forth, in which all gods admit ^ as their 
< 11 %, they themselves being Tgs* The story runs as — 
5 ^: arr'??!. i ar ?[fr I 

a?*iT'?T|; 5?%^ ?3 9T sriJTtpfra; 

dT«T 5154 55 ^flmirasqd'rfs i ^ ^ 5 

grj:e*(^T5i I nrsi^X sjr^r^fJtraRTRT ?J5*iip: 

qSEPWI^^ftl^gr 5H3:5ig fn^; 5?: f5[¥^r !ITg^c3-....lf^ 

^ gw 35555 : 5re5T|j[: 55IjTT5f«55f5l'»ra 54 WF5r5: 5515: STF^f^ 

c 5 *i«B tT5 5f^flr% etc. etc- from this story it is clear that 
Eudra’s position as the Lord of Gods was established 
and Shaiva religion came to be named as religion 
in later times- 

In the Atharvaveda Eudra is raised to a higher 
position-Many names are given him, the prominent among 
which are 5 rV, 551 ^ 5 , and A study of these 
names will show that the double character of Eudra the 
destructive and the beneficent, is still maintained- But 
the bearer of these different names is addressed indivi- 
dually and as a separate God. When Atharvaveda 
came to be composed people had begun to move further 
and spread into Upper India- There they came into 
conflict with the inhabitants already there, who would 
certainly have resented this encroachment upon their 
domains; and it must have been the trouble caused 
in the conflict that the men of Atharvaveda sought to 
avert by appealing to U5 and 5it, They are prayed, 
“ Let 555 and 51 ^ launch the lightning, the bolt of gods, 
against the doers of wickedness, against him who 
employs sorcery, against the evil-doers (AY. X-1-23). 
This Veda is the youngest of the Vedas - and t “ taken' 

t MacDonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 185. 
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as a whole, it is a heterogeneous collection of spells. 
Its most salient teaching is sorcery, for it is 
mainly directed against hostile agencies, such as 
diseases, noxious animals, demons, wizard, foes, 
oppressors of Brahmans. But it also contains many 
spells of an auspicious character, such as charms to 
secure harmony in family and village life, reconcilia- 
tion of enemies, long life, health, and prosperity, besides 
prayers for protection on journeys, and for luck in 
gambling. Thus it has a double aspect, being meant 
to appease and bless as well as to curse.” Wicked 
people practised sorcery and witch-craft; and the 
victims of such practices make petition to Eudra in his 
names of and “ Fierce gods, launch your thunder- 
bolt against Y^tudh5,na, who practises sorcery 
and prepare root ( for that purpose )• ( AV. IV-28-6 ), 

The people seem to have been molested and oppressed 
and Eudra is invoked to run to their aid “ 0 Eudra, 
destroy the good of him who seeks to take ours ” 
( AY. II-27-6 ). Distressed, I again and again invoke 
you; deliver us from calamity-” The methods of 
warfare also had advanced and poisons were used in the 
wars. Bhava and Sharva were naturally believed to 
use poisons, as may be seen in their prayer to carry 

their “ deadly poison to others than us ” ( ibid- VI-93-1). 
One thing is remarkable, namely, Bhava is addressed 
as This unmistakably suggests that kings as 

protectors of the people had become so important. And 
Eudra as the saviour of the people from wicked sorcerers 
was the king. In this Veda Eudra is given the domain 
of the sky and the mid -regions; eg- “We offer 



reverence to thee... from thy domain in the sky; 
reverenoo to thy firmament ”• ( AV- XI-2-3 ). He is 
spoken of as having thousand eyes. This attribute is 
also applied in the But it looks more appropriate 

to the dweller of the sky, to enable him to see every- 
thing on all sides as it were- It may be noted, however, 
that in the sky is assigned to the Rudras, the 

attendants of Eudra, and they are said to be living in 
the atmosphere- 

But the most remarkable thing in the Atharvaveda 
is that a now class of beings make their appearance. They 
are Kesins, the long-haired ‘munis’ or ascetics, and the 
Vratyas. The Kesins are Eudra’s special attendants and 
are employed by him to cause destruction to evil-doers, 
“ Reverence to thy shouting, long-haired, reverenced, 
devouring hosts ” ( XI-2-31 “ We worship the god^ 

who has brown horses, is dark, black, destroying, terri- 
ble, who casts down tho car of Kesin ( the long-haired- 
being ) ” ( XI-2-18 ). Tho Munis are mentioned in the 
Eigweda ( X- 136-1 ) and had the honour of drinking 
water or poison ( ) with Eudra. They were human 
beings but seemed to have acquired supernatural powers 
by yogic practices, as may be gathered from “transport- 
ed by our impulses as Munis we have pursued the 
winds- ” There will be some discussion later about 
the Munis and how they were Yogins- But here it is 
sufficient to state that the Munis wore long-hair in the 
Atharvaveda and were the attendants of Rudra-Shiva. 

But tho Yratyas are a more significant and a. 
remarkable class* Who were these Sf^iis ? they meant 
originally those that were naturally pure and that, 



therefore, needed no or Brahmanio ceremony. 

They are hence so highly glorified in the Atharvaveda* 
amis spoken in as being a a and has been 

explained by in his as — 

arar: I ca ija s«: l^jwara: i 

The ai^iTs, thus, were a sect that did not observe 
Yedic religious practices of in whatever form 

it was then, and did not conform to the Brahmanio 
conventions. They like Kesins, seem to have attached 
greater importance to a life of austerity and medita- 
tion upon god than to the performance of sacrificial 
rites and the like* But what was the god that they 
meditated on ? It must have been Shiva-Eudra 
on whom they meditated and whose devotees 
they must have been; for they were special favourites 
of Eudra-Shiva, who was filways said to have attended 
on them- The whole chapter ( XV-11 ) of Atharva- 
veda is a glorification of the Supreme Being ( Shiva ) 
under the name of ^r^fs* § “ For him ( the Vratya ), 
from-the intermediate direction of the eastern quarter, 
they ( gods ) made their archer Bhava attendant. The 
archer Bhava attends on him ( as ) attendant from 
the intermediate direction of the eastern quarter; 
not Sharva, not Bhava, not Ishana injures him nor 
his cattle nor his fellows, who knoweth thus. 2. For 
him they made the archer Sharva the attendant... 3. 
For him they made the archer Pashupati the attendant 
— 4- They made the archer, the formidable god (Ugra) 
attendant. ... 6 ? Eudra the attendant.. .. 6 . Mahadeva 
attendant.. ..7- Ishftna attendant ”. It is stated in 


Whitney, A. Y. pp. 778-79. 
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Atharvaveda (XV-ll) that any one who “ entertains a 
Vratya will gain the road that the gods travel, ’’ “ will gain 
possession of waters, ” “ will obtain what is dear, * etc. etc* 
The V^eda similarly mentions further other benefits betsow- 
ed upon_ those that honoured the Vratyas. The word,. 

may or may not be understood as a form of Brahman like 
the and the but it is evident that at this and 

subsequent times they must have developed iu the public a 
reverence for religious mendicants, who wandered about 
the land mostly as Shaiva ascetics, without conforming 
themselves to the Brabmanic conventions. 

Even during the Vedic times their failure to conform 
to Vedic rites seems to have, been disapproved and the 
^r?trs were regarded as falling outside the pale of orthodox 
society. And an attempt seems to have been made by the 
orthodox section to take the Vratyas back into their fold by 
subjecting them to some purificatory ceremonies, called 
a noteworthy content of the of the 

Samaveda. | “ They are sacrifices meant to enable these 
Aryan but non-Brahmanical Indians to enter, the Brahmani* 
cal order But it seems that the had not much 

effect and the section continued to develop and increase. 
Otherwise there was no necessity for the later orthodox 
literature contained in ^s and to%s to treat of ^?iTs and 
the stic^I^flTs, e. g § ^Rf^rs say " I 

e 1 I tjf ... 

afcrhgi^^: I ” 

As the aic^rrs cared not for the Vedic rites and ritual 
it could not be expected that they had any trust in and 
respect for ^siJirs and the f^s of later days. On the contra- 

J MacDonel, Sanskrit Literature, p. 210. § p. 5071. 
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rjjt could be well expected that they willingly admitted 
into their fold all personsj irrespective of caste and creed, 
only if tlie persons to be so admitted, were qualified for 
•a life of devotion to and meditation on their deity. They 
thus came to, be a heterodox and degraded people, as' may be 
ascertained from the derivative explanation of the word 
‘3i?T’as:-* 2rg[.i «t?TifW5jTri*n#'Tgflf^r%| 

sTct qarra[55*r4?f ar: | 

II »r3: (I 

That was why the word ‘stlcJf’ acquired later the significance 
as despiser of Vedic rites and religious institutions, and 
why they were held in contempt in the epic age. The word 
still retains the same offensive sense. They were classed 
with the offscourings of society, such as incendiaries, 
poisoners, pimps, adulterers, abortionists, drunkards and 
so forth. This freedom from caste system was the special 
characteristic of the devotees ( of Shiva ) in later days. 
It, thus, seems that the Vratyas as the special devotees of 
Shiva, opposed to the orthodox section of the public, i. e* 
the followers of the Vedic rites and ritual, made their 
appearance for the first time in the Atharvaveda after the 
Aryan invasion of India and after the Dravidian religion, 
came to be obscured. But the religion, though remaining 
in obscurity for a long time, asserted itself and made its 
appearance in the manner stated above. 

In the Brahmanas, that succeed the Vedas, the terrific 
side of Rudra’s nature comes to be stressed and his benefi- 
cent nature is a little obscured. The people were so much 
obsessed with the idea that Rudra was a god to deal out 
punishment to wrong-doers that they considered him 


* p. 5071. 
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capable of punishing even the gods when they voilated 
any established moral code. Thus Rudra is spoken of in a 
story in the Aitareya Brahmana as being created by all the 
gods together to punish Prajapati, the creator of the 
Universe, when he fell in love with his own daughter and 
approached her in the form of a stag, after she ran away 
to avoid him in the form of a hind. This was a deed 
unknown and unspeakable. And the gods visited meet 
punishment upon Prajapati through the agency of punishing' 
Rudra, who thus becomes pre-eminent. In the same story 
an account has been given of how Rudra became Pashupati. 

In Kaushitaki Brahmaiji Rudra is mentioned to be 
the son of Ushas; and after he was born Prajapati is said to' 
have given eight names as he grew up. Of the eight name^,' 
the eighth is Ashani or the thunderbolt and the remain- 
ing seven were those already given to Rudra in the Atharva- 
veda. But in the Atharvaveda the seven names were 
given to seven different but allied gods as it were. But in 
the Brahmanas the names belong to one god. Of these 
eight names, gar, and 3?irn% are indicative of the -god’s 

fierce aspect; while the remaining and 

indicate the benignant counterpart. In the Gopatba 
Brahmana takes the place of Rudra. This is really 
significant of the predominance of the name as a- deky , 
over for the first time. 

In 5r?t>T«RlfFr comes to be considered an object of 
terror and his good beneficent nature gradually comes- to 
be forgotten. This is known from the description given 
of the way in which the , offerings are to be made. 
Py-the-bye it is significant to note that the name 
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comes to be used, as f^, ^4^ are names patent to 
God, Shiva. It is said in the ‘‘ A.nd, accordingly, 
when he performs these offerings, he either does so hoping 
that thus no arrow ( misfortune ) will hit any of his, or 
because the gods did so. And thereby he delivers from 
Rudra’s power both the descendants that are born unto 
him and those that are unborn *• ( II-6-2-9 )• “ They 

are ( offered ) to Rudra; Rudra’s indeed is the dart; and 

hence these offerings belong to Rudra *. ( 11-6-2-3 ). 

Rudra is thought of in this Brahmana as a kind of evil 
spirit roaming about from place to place, and the sacrificer 
is, therefore, requested to place for him cakes on the ways 
and cross ways etc. “ Having removed all { the cakes from 
the potsherds ) into one dish and taken a fire-brand from 
the Daksina fire, he walks aside towards the north— -for 
that is the region of that god — and offers. He offers on a 
road — for on a road that god roves; be offers on a cross- 
road,— for the cross-road, indeed, is known to be his 
(Rudra’s ) favourite haunt ” ( II-6-2-7.) Later down it is 
said “ the sacrificer now takes those ( remains of the cakes ) 
into his joined palms and throws them upwards higher 
than a cow can reach* Thereby they cut out his ( Rudra’s ) 
darts from their bodies ” ( II-6-2-16 ). The sacrificer is 

pressed to send away Rudra after furnishing him with 
provisions; “ Having then packed them with two net-work 
baskets and tied them to the two ends of either a bamboo 
staff, or the beam of a balance, he steps aside towards the 
north} and if he meets with a tree or a stake or a bamboo 
or an anthill, he fastens them thereon, with the text — 
'' These, 0 Rudra, are thy provisions; therewith depart 
beyond the Mujavats.,,with thy bow unstrung and mufijed 
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up.” Whe'reby he means to say — Depart propitious, not 
injuring us; clad in skin— -whereby he lulls him to sleep; 
for while sleeping he injures no one ” ( II-6-2-17 )• But 
the more remarkable thing about Eudra is that in the 
Brahmana a special function that purifying the impure is 
assigned. This is known from the story related that runs 
as “ Now, once upon a time, the Asura, struck the 

sun with darkness; and stricken with darkness, he did not 
shine. Soma and Kudra removed that darkness of his; 
and freed from evil he ( the* sun ) burns yonder. And in 
like manner does that ( king ) thereby enter darkness or 
darkness enters him, when he puts those unworthy of 
sacrifice in contact with the sacrifice — either Shudras or 

whomsoever — in contact with the sacrifice. It is Soma 
and Rudra that remove that darkness of his; and freed 
from evil he becomes consecrated ” ( V-3*2'2 ). But in 
direct contradiction of Rudra as a purifying agency, he is 
considered an impure deity himself, as may be gathered 
from the story in the Brahmana in 1 1-6-2-18. It is said 
‘‘ They then turn to the right about without looking back. 
Having returned thither, they touch water; for they have 
been performing a ceremony relating to Rudra, and water 
is a means of purification — with water that ( means of ) 
purification they accordingly purify themselves. There- 
upon he shaves his hair and beard, and takes up the fire 
( of the uttarvedi )— for only after changing bis place to 
the ordinary sacrificial ground he performs the ( full moon ) 
sacrifice) on that fire etc. etc. ” Here Rudra’s worshipper 
becomes impure, which could not have been unless the god' 
himself was an impure deity. How are these contradictory 
statenaents to be reconciled ? The onl;^' way to explain away 
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the contradiction is that during the times of two 

views must have prevailed in society, one a liberal view, and 
the other a strictly orthodox one. According to the former 
the Shudras were not entitled to take part in a sacrifice or 
any Vedic ritual. And they made the sacrificer impure 
by coming into contact with a sacrifice — in what way it is 
not possible to say — and Rudra was invoked to purify the 
sacrificer thus made impure. According to the latter, 
Rudra, an evil deity, was himself impure and made the 
sacrificer impure, though ■' he sacrificer sacrificed to Rudra 
only out of necessity to escape his wrath. 

The two stories quoted above betray the social condi- 
tion of the times that, even according to the liberal view 
as assumed,, the Shudras had no right whatsoever to any 
ritual, which they only contaminated by their associa- 
tion with it. The position of the Vratyas on the other 
hand was much better than that of the Shudras. They 
were certainly non-Shudras but were privileged Aryans and 
had degraded themselves by discarding the Brahmauical 
conventions. Otherwise the or the purificatory 

ceremonies cannot be significant except that they were 
designed by the orthodox section to take back the Vratyas, 
the non-conformists, within their fold. 

The Upanishads come at the end of the Vedas and are 
called Vedanta. The term Vedanta suggests that they 
teach the essence or the ultimate aim and scope of the 
Vedas. They contain the earliest records of the speculative 
Aryan mind and contain the foundations of all later 
philosophies and religions of India, either orthodox or 
heterodox. The polity of the Vedas was the performance 
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of sacrifices; but the Upanisbads doubt and challenge the 
very eflScacy of the sacrifices. The floating mass of vague 
notions about cosmology and theology that prevailed 
among the people did not satisfy great thinkers and they 
busied themselves with finding real solutions of matters 
spiritual and temporal. The worship of many gods is 
given up by them in favour of the Almighty and a 
more spiritual form of worship is substituted. Various 
problems about God, man, and the Universe arrested and 
engaged the attention of thinkers, the authors of Upa- 
hishads, and religious speculations of a more natural order 
came to be established in them. They are plentiful out- 
pourings of the restless minds of philosophic cast attempt- 
ing to grasp the true nature of reality. Not being the' 
producation of a single author they do not set forth any 
systematic philosophy. But a unity of purpose and vivid 
sense of spiritual reality runs through them all- Hence 
the truths of Shaivism will be of atmost importance and 
authority if they are found taught in the Upanishads. 

Among the number of Upanishads founded and publish- 
ed heretofore some are purely sectarian and many are of 
a very late date. and or 

are purely sectarian and is of a very late date, 

as it refers to aisr and of the Muslim religion founded 
in the 7th century A. D. Hence the examination of 
ancient and principal Upanishads will be relevant and 
valuable to our purpose here. 

Scholars are agreed that 3?, 35, 

s?t, 533 , and are 

very ancient and precede all others in point of time. It 
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is to be .seen, therefore, wba.t they say regarding. Shiva 
and Shaivism. the oldest of the Upanishads, 

mentions all Vedic Gods and generally attaches the 
original characteristics of these old deities ( 1-4-11, 17 ). It 
recognizes Indra, Varuna, and Rndra as powerful gods 
but seeks to find an explanation of how they were so 
powerful by saying that these rulers among the gods 
derived their might from Brahma’s superior form of 
‘‘ Kshatrahood. * , that comes next in point 

of time and importance, does not give, on the other hand, 
such prominence to the Vedic deities. Rudra is not 
mentioned at all therein. In it Indra, a powerful and 
prominent deity of the Vedic times, learns with great pains 
the meaning of 31I?,from astiq^ (VIII-7-1 to VIII-12.6). There 
is almost a total neglect of Vedic Gods in the , 

except the bare mention of their names in the qrlRiqra, the 
opening hymn of invocation. In other Upanishads also 
no attention is paid to Vedic gods. On the contrary there 

seems a feeling -developed that the gods were unworthy 
of the honour paid them previously. For example in 
Kenopanishad Vedic gods erw, ^ and are belittled as 
being quite powerless before the Universal Spirit, 

vyhich .they ’ were unable to understand. There in the 
story once Brahman won a victory for the gods and in 
that victory of the Brahman the gods attained ' glory. 
But the gods thought that the victory was owing to their 
might. The Brahman appeared before thhm in such a 
wonderful form that they could not know what it was 
and were puzzled, Agni and V^yu were deputed one 
after another to see and explain what the wonderful Being 
was. One after another in their attempts to know what 



it was^ their power was put to a test and went back 
disoomfitted and crest-fallen. Lastly when Indra was 
sent' the Being disappeared and just then and there 

stood before him in all her splendour. Indra 
asked what the Being, that erstwhile appeared and 
disappeared, was. She told him that it was Brahman 
that won the victory for them and that they should 
attain glory through Brahman’s victory. The opening 
words of the story ( Wfi f| ) seem to be 

purposeful and indicate that without the help of 
Brahman gods were helpless. But the most noteworthy 
thing is that the daughter of the mountain 
is mentioned for the first time in the Vedic literature. 
And though she has not been mentioned here as the 
consort of Shiva it is impossible to mistake that she was 
not so. Indirectly the story proves that the wonderful 
Being was Shiva, as Shankaracharya in his 

commentary says — 

» 51%%^ ( ). %?rera^'»rr I 

|jTf 5 frq srr qf t I Here the great 
means that * the consort of Shiva,- was His 
great and inscrutable power capable of bestowing right 
knowledge ( ) on the devotees. In some 

Yedic gods, aim, wig. and are mentioned. But they 
are metaphorically represented as servants of the soul 

t cf. 3 T 1 ?it 4 strerrm an §(^151^511 1 

1 - 12 . 

* The following remarks of Vfeber about 
are noteworthy ( Indische Studien, Yol. II5 pp-’ ISBi-SO);- — 

Bat how to explain the relation of Dma Haimavati, who appears 
here as the mediator between Brahma and the deities ? Ao» 

2-21 
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cording to Shankara she is Vidya ( knowledge ) which Uinarupini 
( in the form of Uma ) manifests to Indra. The same view is 
taken by Sayana who ( Taitt. A. X. 1, ) quotes this passage 
at the explanation of the word Soma. He says there: — 

sfrar wuragigq- 

at f ?qT%ra t gftqqciiqr q^flRcqR^frt?: i 

And in the same way ( ibid. anuv. 38 )— rf^ff 9? 
q^Tsp. ?fttl qOTffll I Again ( ibid. anuv. 18 ) — sinvitrai 
qiidt 5iw *1% (3Ti%q;Tq5f^ is the reading of the text) a^qr 

gw: (The text reads ‘‘ gRiRg'^i,* 

but only in the Dravida but not in that of the Andhras’ ). 

This latter is the only passage in Vedic writings, beside the 
Kena Upanishad, where I have met directly with the name of 
Uma; for the “ Uinasabaya” of the Kaivalya U. does not belong 
any more to Vedic writings, and although the connnentarios also 
elsewhere, as Sayana, in the passages referred to, explain the word 
Soma by Umasahita, ( for instance, Mabidhara in explanation of 
Vsij. pp. 16, .39, and Bhatta Bh. M. commenting on the correspond- 
ing passage of Taitt. S. ) yet such a view is undoubtedly no more 
founded than in the passage, quoted from Sayana, where the term 
means simply the juice of the Soma. If, then, from what has been 
said, viz., partly from the agreement among the commentaries, 
partly from the position which Uma holds here in the Kena U., 
the meaning of it as Brahmavidya seems to be pretty well certain, 
and, directly to be identified itself with Saraswati, the divine 
word, if we even might be tempted etymologically to connect her 
with the sacred word “ Om yet there are other points which 
seem to suggest quite a different view of the original meaning of 
UmA First, why is she called Haimavati ? ( Shankara gives two 
explanations: hemakritabharanavata athavS himavato duhita ). 
"What connection had she with the Himavat? Is it, that the 
brahmavidya came from the Himavat to the Aryans who inhabited 
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Madhyadesa ? That the north o£ India was distinguished by a 
greater purity of language, and that people went there to 
learn the languages ( Vacham sikshitum) and on their return 
enjoyed more respect and authority, we have seen from the 
Kaushitki Brahinana (I, 153); it would now be quite in order, 
if this had not been limited to language, but extended to philosophy, 
and if the knowledge of the one eternal Brahma had been sooner 
attained in the peaceful valley of the Himavat than this was 
possible in the Madhyadesa, where practical life had yet too much 
hold on the mind. However, such a view of the Uma Himavati 
seems to me very hazardous; for, independent, that in the explana- 
tion of the old Indian dieties, it appears to better refer more 
closely to their relation to nature than to speculation, we do not 
know precisely, whether Uma really denotes the brahmavidya, 
and moreover, her later relation as the wife of JRudra ( in the 
Taitt. A. ) and resp. of Shiva would be entirely unintelligible. 
There is now among the names of this latter ( the wife of Rudra ) 
a similar one, viz , Piirvati. to judge from which we ought not to 
place the accent upon Himavat, but upon mountain, and to this I 
would add the names of Rudra which we learnt before from the 
Shatarudriya, viz., girisa, girisanta, girisaya, giritra, in which we 
traced the origin of the belief, that Shiva was dwelling on the 
Kailasa. It is the tempest which rages within the mountains, and 

his wife is therefore called properly “ Parvati, ” Haimavati 
It is true, it is hence not evident, what is meant by his wife; 
originally she is perhaps not even his wife, but his sister; for Uma 
and Ambika are at a later time evidently the same, and Ambika 
is the sister of Rudra ( vide. 1, 183 ). This identity with Ambika 
suggests to us a new etymology of Uma; for as Ambika, *‘mqther, 
seems merely an euphemous flattery to propitiate the cruel goddess 
( vid. Mahidh. commenting on Vaj. S. p. 3, 57. (in the same 
manner Rudra received the name of Shiva ) so it appears also 
necessary to derive the name of Uma from the root “ u ay 
to protect No doubt, a final vowel before ma gets commonly 
guna, or is prolonged, but sima and hima show that this is not 
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residing the body. Indra is identified with ai'n ( soul ) 
but ^ has been explained by commentators as or 

Eudra, as a form of huh ( soul ), is stated 
here as the protector. Thus Eudra attains a high 
position here and is a manifestation of then^^fl^i., which 
by implication means fira, because Eudra later is Shiva’s 
In the Vctr^flri^srci. Eudra-Shiva attains the 
highest position as , which He ever retains 

afterwards in Shaivism. The doctrines of a more 
natural form of spiritualism and religious worship, 
taught by all other older Upanishads, find their finest 
expression in it. But theism or worship of a personal 
god, which was absent in all other old Upanishadas, is 
established round G-od, Shiva, who becomes the object 
of devotion to the devotees. In all other old Upa- 
nishads the thinkers had discovered the immortality of 
soul residing in the heart of man and preached it with 
all force. This was of prime importance in the evolu- 
tion of religious thought- Human beings were thought 
that they had a force within themselves, by means of 
which they could attain the highest and eternal bliss, 
and before which the impermanent heavenly happiness, 
however long it might be, was established to be quite 
insignificant. Vedic gods were no longer the object of 
dread. They were merely the agents of Wl. and were 

necessary, and the name o£ Riima ( unless it is to be derived from 
Ram ) is perhaps of a corresponding formation. It remains indeed 
involved in doubt, in what manner the cruel wife of Rndra appears 
here in the Rena TJ. as the meditator between the Supreme 
Brahma and Indra, unless this TJpanishad belongs to a time in 
which Shiva, her husband, was considered the supreme diety, 
I^wara, and resp. BrH.hma, that is, to the time of a sect of Shiva. 
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considered to discharge their duties in obedience to the 
orders of Brahman* e- g. “ Through fear of Him the 
wind doth blow. Through fear of Him the sun doth 
rise. Through fear of him both Agni and Indra and 
death as fifth do speed along”. ( Kathopanishad, 
II-8). And one who attains Brahman need not be 
afraid of gods at all. On the other hand such a ' one ' 
enjoys the highest bliss, which is several times greater 
than the bliss of Indra, the greatest of gods(Taitt 11-8). 
Thus religion became the concern of every individual 
and each person could attain never-ending happiness 
by a life of meditation and penance, or knowledge 
of was the summum bonum of religious life. ’ But 
a new path, which did not consist in the performance 
of sacrifices and rituals but of devotion to a personal 
god is established in the The grace of 

god ( ^ 13 : 3UT?i3,) as the means of final beatitude, 
which is mentioned in ( 11-20 ), culminates in 

this because himself the author of the' 

came to know through the force of penance 
and the divine grace of G-od ( uvrsunwrci. ^ f 

The other older and important Upanishads wax 
eloquent on impersonal Brahman, pervading, and project- 
ing, maintaining, and reabsorbing the Universe into 
itself. They treat of the truths about the nature of 
Brahman, the individual soul, and the inanimate world, 
and the relations between them* Meditation on the- 
Supreme Soul as the, way to redemption is the theme 

* ( through the tranquillity of senses ) is 

another reading adopted by 
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of them all; and certain Yogic practices and ethical 
principles to make meditation effective have been laid 
down, so as to ensure the final result, the redemption. 
“Soul is said to be certainly impotent over the cause of 
pleasure and pain ( 1-2 )■ The impotent individual soul 
is in bondage on account of his being an enjoyer ( of 
the objects of senses ). He becomes free from all bonds, 
■when he comes to know the god. ” The individual soul 
is, therefore, directed “ that he ought to see tho Supreme 
Soul by the power he possesses and by tho Yogic practices, 
just as he sees some gross object by means of lamplight. 
When he comes to see the Soul ( god ) unborn, eternal, 
pure in all respects, he becomes free from all bonds (of 
worldly life) (11-15).” The worshipper thus gets an 
idea of the god he has to worship and the methods, which 
consist of attaining the perception ( ) of the Supreme 
Soul. The\crr^d'n%^, like other old and important Upa- 
nishads treats about the attributes of the Supreme Soul 
in very general terms and He is referred to by the general 
name It is a little more specific aboutYogic practices 
as may be seen in II-8, 9, 10. The object of medita- 
tion is the Supreme Soul or the Cosmic Purpose, 
which ought to be worshipped. This all-pervading 
Supreme Spirit or the Cosmic Purpose is described in 
11-16, 17, as “The God faces all quarters of heaven. 
Afore time he was born, and he it is within the womb. 
He ha,s been born forth and will be born. He stands 
opposite creatures, having his face in all directions. 

It is he, who entered fire, water, and all the Uni- 
verse, all plants and herbs; my bow to Him. ” 

But it is very difidcult to worship the formless 
Cosmic Purpose. It is possible only for such men 
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as are of superior order of intellect. It is far abov e 
the power of ordinary beings. Hence the author of 
hits upon a .happy device of identifying 
the unknown and unknowable god with a personal god. 
Thus the idea of a theistic Being is elaborated all 
through the Upanishad. He here effects a fine synthesis 
and syncretism of Bhakti and Dnyana, which latter 
was the burthen of song of all other older IJpanishads, 
though not to the total neglect of divine grace as noted 
above. But the importance attached to and the stress 
laid on the divine grace ( ) is the special feature of 

this Upanishad. So also is the special feature and is 
mentioned in it* Thus this Upanishad stands at the door 
of the Bhakti School and is the main source and cause 
of the subsequent development of that school. 

Further the author of the Upanishad being consci- 
ous of the great difficulty of an ordinary person to practise 
worship of the impersonal Brahman, he identifies him 
with the personality of god, Shiva-Eudra. But here 
Shiva-Eudra is altogether different from the Eudra of 
the Brahmanas where his terrible nature was stressed* 
Here he is the one great Lord of the Universe. “ Who, 
the only one» with the ( outspread ) net ( of rulership ) 
in his hand rules all the worlds. He alone is at the 
time of projection and reabsorption of the Universe, 
Those that know this attain immortality. Eudra alone 
exists and there is no other ( god; i. e. He is the 
He rules all the worlds with his powers of rulership* 
He stands opposite all creatures; and after creating 
them he protects them and frowns at the end of time. 
Having an eye on every side and a face on every side. 
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having an arm an every side and a fort on every side, 
the one god blows ( the bellows ) with hands and wings, 
creating the heaven and the earth. He who is the 
source and origin of the gods, the ruler of all, Eudra, 
the great seer, who of old created the golden germ, may 
he endow us with clear intllect ” ( III-l to 4 ). In order 
that the personal god, Eudra-Shiva, may be mistaken 
as not being the Eudra of the Vedas, the author quotes 
hymns about Eudra from ( e. g. Jfr % 

etc. ). So also he quotes from the Eigweda 

the hymn ‘‘ *fr qr q qigfq fKwqRi 

qCr. etc. ” (E. 1-114-8). The word is identified 
with T%?, as often as it is done with the 

Supreme Soul. In short Eudra-Shiva is raised to the 
status of the Supreme God-head and is invested with a 
personality perceived and acknowledged by all. §“ Eudra- 
Shiva was alone, in the field as the Supremo god, and 
the germs of Bhakti or love, which manifested them- 
selves at the time were directed towards him. ” But 
what were the motives of the author that he chose Eudra- 
Shiva from amongst the Vedic gods to make him the 
theistic (Brahman) ? Various must have been the reasons 
that weighed with him to do so- (1) Eudra-Shiva was 
the most ancient god, being the god of pre- Aryan Dravi- 
dians, who were gradually .being absorbed into society 
and. who formed,a stratum of societyj he was thus the 
common object of worship of both Aryans and Dravi- 
dians. (2) All other Vedic gods Were not only treated 
in .the Upanishadiq times with scant regard but belittled 
( as in ); , and Eudra was exalted covertly, to the 

§ Bhandarkar’s Vaishnavism and Shavism, p. 167. 
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position of through |jTf?fr- Vedic 

gods Eudra-Shiva combined in himself the two-fold 
function of protection and destruction both of which 
were badly required by all human beings. Ordinary folk 
want protection of themselves, their children and cattle 
and destruction of their enemies. Persons of advanced 
religious views worshipped him that he might protect 
their soul from sin and destroy the root-cause of sin for 
final redemption. Hence Eudra-Shiva was best fitted 
for the double function of protection and destruction, 

as required by all (4) In the Yajurveda Eudra was 
established to be the Lord ('ira ) of all; while other gods 

were beasts ( ), as seen in the story of 
already noted sketchily. (6) Eudra was the god that 
was worshipped by all sections of society, twice-born 
as well as the Shudras as noted above in a story from 
the (6) He was the god that looked after the 

welfare of the people in all the stages of life ( ariw^Ts)- 
e* g. as fire, with whom he has been identified many 
times, he gave wisdom to the ^n^K’ls ( e. g. sirat'S and 
were taught that way )•, as a bountiful god he 
gave prosperity to the householders ). So also 

as a mountain deity he ministered to the comforts of 
men in the 3rd and 4th stages of life- (7) Eudra was 
the special protector of Wf^irs, the non-conformists, that 
discarded the Brahmanic religious conventions and 
ritualism- Eudra was accordingly the only deity that 

looked after all sections of society. Thus he was the 
cosmopolitan deity popular with all classes of people 
in all regions of the earth. (8) Lastly as the 
terrific god he was bound to inspire fear and awe in all, 
as was filled with fear when he saw in his terror- 
inspiring universal form ( )■ 

2-22 
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. ■ ■ To sum up the establishes the Theistie 

Brahman instead of the non-theistio or absolute 
Brahman of the other old Upanishads, and Eudra- 
Shiva has the honour of having that position. The 
doctrine of Bhakti or the whole-hearted devotion to the 
deity, Eudra-Shiva, with a view to secure its grace for 
final beatitude is taught with force and vigour without 
divorcing it ( Bhakti ) from taught by the remaining 
TJpanishadas. Thus it combines «i% and that the 
devotee might attain at-one-ment with the Brahman, 
Eudra-Shiva- 

■ lit is well said, therefore, “ This entirely personal 
setting for the Supreme G-odhead is to bo found in the 

we may see how the Upanishad tries to 

philosophically account for the creation of the world by 
the Godhead by the method of construction through 
criticism of the various extant opinions on the subject, 

of the origin of the world In this manner does the 

advance a truly philosophic theory of crea- 
tion, in which all power is ultimately due to a personal 
Godhead who causes the whole universe to move round 
his finger.” Eurther on it is said “ As for the roots of 
Shaivism, in the Upanishads, we must turn again to 
Even though UmS. as a heavenly damsel 
is m.entioned so far back as the stilly, for a 

detailed and systematic philosophy of Shaivism, we- 
must necessarily turn to It is true that the 

conception of Eudra-Shiva was being developed since 
the days of Eigweda and the Atharvaveda; but it is 

1 Eanade’s Constructive Survey of Upanishadio 
philosophy, pp. 100, 101, 193, 194. 



oily when we come to the time of that we find 

the doctrine of Shiva placed on a more or less philo- 
sophical foundation. We are told in this Upanishad that 

“ it is the God Ka that supports both the mutable and 
the immutable, the manifest and the unmanifest. As 
contrasted with Him powerless is the Atman, ’who is 

bound on account of his being the enjoyer of the fruits 
of action; but that when this Atman knows the Isa, 
he is relieved of his bonds, the pasas. ” The philosophy 
of Pasu, Pati, and Pisa is thus already to bo seen in an 
embryonic stage in the “ Eudra is the only 

Lord. They do not maintain another god. He who 
rules these worlds by means of his powers, standing 
before every man’s face, and destroying the created 
world in anger at the time of the Great End. He is 

the Lord Shiya, who hidden in all beings, is the sole 
enveloper of the universe, who is like the subtle film 
at the top of ghee, by the knowledge of whom alone 
comes freedom from the meshes of ignorance. Verily 
does the God spread manifold the meshes in his hands, 
and move on the surface of this globe. He creates and 
recreates and maintains his sovereignty over all the 
worlds. ” In this fashion is the God, Eudra, who is 
identified with Shiva or Isa, magnified in the as 

the only Lord God who is the Supreme Soul of Souls 
and who is the Governor of the universe, by the 

knowledge of whom alone the individual Soul, who is 
bound down in the meshes of ignorance can attain 
absolution. This was the manner in which the 
paved the way to later Shaivism etc. etc. ” 
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or is a very late Upanishad and 

seems to have been composed after the period or 
at most during the period when literature was being 
written as there is a distinct reference to the ^^iis in 
the Upanishad, to wit “ci^Jnsf aioir: ai^i: 

%3[t: ^ HfiiM 1 

3T*r ?isri ?sn^qT JTftr 

fT%5i9: 

%raT: sqi^JFRif^ tjq ijaiR ^ih ( YI-32 ). ” 

* Prof. Eanade, therefore, says “the Maitri whose 

vocabulary is quite peculiar to itself and which has 
evidently two or more different strata in it, must, on 
account of its astronomical and mythological refer- 
ences, be regarded as coming quite near to the time 
when the Pauranika tradition began; while the Mandu- 
kya, which may be said to develop the thought of the 
Maitri itself in certain respects, namely, in postulat- 
ing three and a half morae, while the Maitri postulates 
only three, of the symbol Om, as well as on account 
of its aphoristic method of thought-presentation, 
may be regarded as being the last of the older batch 
of the Upanishads- ” Though ^r, R*g, and are 
considered, in this Upanishad, the manifestations 
of the there is a distinct leaning towards Vishnu 
or Yaishnavism; and Vishnu seems to be considered 
the as maybe seen in ^ 

nq'lqi 1 ( VII-3 ). ” ^ is 
mentioned as a manifestation of ssutR from his cirasr?r, as 
miss . manifestation of a^rrqra’s irsnra and of 
“arlan: asrpTid: sriir ROTif^?r«r f ^ 

* Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Phil^ophy, p. 17, 
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^fsrg: arw a srnr ^ | ^ awa: 8i?r: arlr a 

aT«T % f ^ aiare^T aift?^: ^5r: aisa ^ aar ^%sn»ia: I ” (lY-g). 
But one thing of importance to be noted is that a deri- 
vative explanation of a^r, a name of Shiva, is given as era 
a^ir% 1 ar lar aigi^aaiia^ la a»fi^a: i 

CifcT *nfr^a: | al:a5ftfl la aa anaifla: i sts? a aiaa^ft- 
aisi^pa ffa ^aa^aiia a ax^fwaia^gRRiilar: aaPF^i* 
a^acaici; a^t: ” 1 ( VI-7 ). As the same time Shaivas of 
broad views openly admitting within their fold all persons, 
non-Shudras and Shudras, are condemned as quite unfit 
to be associated with in words fitriaRi 1 

I uf | ar^ | ara 

a f fa^iagf^^i fl^aa^crr fa?iaraa^: ^?r^ar: 

I aa I =aF> 5 ^re5KR2a2aaT^iarafnTi<irf qflaiaa: 1 

aia 5 aga^g^l^Iaarluajrfr^ar afl araam ?lia 

aa'ni: j aa I apa 1 lar ^araf ^aitaa: | ara I ai^a % lai* 
ul?gtcrfi:%^ars1fT«g ai^fgrlrsg^cr | a; ui a uaaa. a^rargrii I % 
ER^'TsT^a^al |Ri|” (Now, 0 King about the obstacles to 
the path of knowledge. Delusion (at?) is the association of 
those worthy of heaven with those that are not worthy of 
heaven. ( That people associate with them ) is like 
their resorting to low-lying bushes even when a grove 

of trees is shown to be in front of them. Now> there 
are those that are always in a jolly mood and move 

about, always beg, and live continually upon handicraft. 
Again there are others who are town-beggars, who 
perform the sacrifices for the unworthy, who are 
disciples of Shudras, and who, though Shudras, know 
scriptures. And moreover there are others, who are 
rogues, who wear knotted hair, who are actors, who are 
quarrelsome, who are turned recluses, who assume 
various disguises, who are in the service of kings, and 
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who are fallen. And moreover there are others who 
profess to conjure down the ■ evil caused by ghosts, 
goblins, ghouls, thieves, snakes and planets. Again 
there are others who falsely wear red garments and ear- 
rings, and who wear necklaces of skulls. There . are 
others who are adept in deceptive logic and in ( carrying 
conviction by giving false ) instances and who still call 
themselves to be followers of the Yedas. They are verily 
thieves moving freely and are unworthy of heaven. 
With these none should associate ). Here there is a 
clear mention of different types or sects of Shaivas 
spoken of in strong condemnatory longuage* This is 
unmistakable evidence of the prevalence of Shaivism* 
Their practices have been disapproved and said to be 
due to illusion (^O- By the time this Upanishad 
came to be composed Shaivism had greatly developed 
and there were Shaiva sects that included within their 
fold people, high and low and of all vocations. 

Atharvashira Upanishad is another Upanishad of 
a later date appertaining to Rudra-Shiva. It is an Upa- 
nishad of a later date but not so late, in our humble 
opinion, as Maitrayaniyopanishad. It seems to have been 
composed earlier than Maitri for various reasons. 
( 1 ) Firstly only eight planets (5i?r:) are mentioned 
in the whi^c nine planets are indirectly mention- 

ed in Maitri, as <Ff and that are the eighth 
and the nineth planets, are mentioned. ( 2 ) secondly^ 
Shaivism does not seem to be full-fledged in 
because is the only thing mentioned additionally 

and • no other characteristics, like 5?r?r and 
are stated; while in , various type,s of 
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Shaivas ( ) are mentioned, who are 
certainly a later development. ('3) Thirdly principal 
technical terms of philosophy, like 
fi%: arc mentioned. So also all terms of Yogio practices 
except and str:?, have been stated ( VI- 

18 ). Similarly, technical terms of philosophy, 

s>Tm and are mentioned-. Hence we hold that the 
Upanishad as a whole comes later than 3T«}4r?l^:- In 
the Eudra’s postion as the Supreme Being 

or personal Brahman is fully vindicat-cd by means of a 
story that once Gods went to Eudra and asked him 
who he was. He told them that he alone was, is and 
will be and none other- He said he was everything, 
eternal and non-eternal, manifest and unmanifest, the 
east and west; etc., he was man and woman, he was- 
Savitri, Gayatri, and so forth- After enumerating so 
many things that he was and impressing on their minds 

that he was the universal all-pervading Brahman he 
disappeared. The gods thereafter raised their hands 
praised him in sentences in which Eudra was said to be 
identical with such a variety of things that showed his • 
being the Universal Supreme Being. He is identified with 
Omk^r to which epithets expressive of divine attributes 
have been given. The epithets are said to be the attri- 
butes of Eudra and are explained etymologically why 
they are so attributed to Eudra and identical with him; 

But one thing that strikes is that there is no mention 
of Shiva, though other names of Shiva like and 
are mentioned. Gauri comes to be mentioned in 
it. It is worth’-noticing at the same time that the. 
derivation of Eudra is given as '* W I' 
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I 55: 1 ” This 

derivation seems to have been given in contradiction 
of the one ‘‘ IrcTif^ ?i 5 t: | ii^?r<Tr»tr i I ” as 

already noted- The words ” seem to bo signi- 

ficant and certainly point to non-Shaivas; and in all 
probability they point to the devotees of Vishnu that 
must have been gradually developing so as to bid fair 
to be rivals of Shaivas- 

So far as the characteristics and technical terms 
of Shaivism are concerned is alone mentioned, 

as noted just above, as the thing to be practised to 
attain mukti 'flu'll, which is peculiar to Shaiva or 
Pilshupata sect. Except for these two no more informa- 
tion about the practices and tenets of religion are 
available Hence it seems that Shaivism was still in 
making during the times of this Upanishad and had 
not fully developed in all its technicalities. 

It is thus that the idea of the pro-Vedio deity 
Rudra-Shiva gradually developed from the Vedic 
times into the theistic in the Upanishads and 

finds its fullest vindication in the at last. 

(V) Development of Shaivism in later times 
upto the 12th Century A. D. 

The Vedic period was followed by the Sdbra period 
when the ^r?r and ugi Sdtras were composed* This 
period of Sdtras was succeeded by the Smriti and the 
Epic period? because the Sfitra literature was written 
in prose while the Smritis and the Epics were . Written 
metrically; and the metrical writings are certainly a 
later development. The Sdtras contain the treatment 
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of sacrifices and the sacrificial ritual, the Smrities treat 
of customs of every day life, and the Epics relate old 
tales of heroism and legendary stories. The Upanishads 
contain the speculative side of the Bramhanas but the 
Sntras continue their ritual side. Still, like the Upa- 
nishads, they are not considered a part of revelation 
and no sacred character is attached to them. They are 
merely systematic manuals of Brahmanic worship. 

The ^ra^ipfis are indispensable for the right under- 
standing of the sacrificial rites and ritual, which are 
fourteen in number. They are not congregational but 
are performed on behalf of a single individual, or 
sacrificer, by Brahmin priests who officiate for the 
sacrifioor. The Sutras, Therefore, merely continue the 
Vedic religion of sacrifices of offering oblations ( ) to 
gods through fire. They treat in brief outlines the 
sacrificial ceremonies they deal with. Here the 
Brahmin 'priests attain a predominant position in 
society, which they ever retain afterwards as inter- 
mediaries between gods and laymen. 

The uiT?J?rrs treat systematically of the rules of 
domestic ritual and observances of daily life. These 
rules of ritual and observances are not at all treated in 
the Brahmanas and, therefore, seem to have been based 
on the authority of popular tradition. They moreover' 
give the rules for the numerous ceremonies applicable 
to domestic life of a man and his family from birth to 
the grave. They describe forty consecrations or sacra- 
ments C )» which are performed at various impor- 
tant epochs in the life of an individual. These forty 
sacraments are later reduced to sixteen, which become 
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the foundation of of the Aryans. All these 

sacraments are meant exclusively for males, the only 
one in which the females have a share being the 
marriage. Among the most important duties of a 
householder is the daily regular offering of the five 
great saerfioes ( r: ). They are— (1) the sniqu or 
the daily recitation of the Vedas. (2) or the 
offering to gods. or the libation to the manes 

( ). (4) or offerings ( ) placed outside the 
house for all beings- (5) and consisting of 

hospitality to unknown guests, specially tho mendicants. 
The recitation of or in the morning and 

the evening ( ) is censidered as meritorious as 
the anw. 

^q^rs form the third set of Sutras. They are 
based on tradition alone and are the earliest works on 
law and treat more fully of the religious aspect of life 
and briefly of the secular aspect. Then come the ^%s 
and are so called, because they are based on tradition 
only, like the They are the versified form of 

and treat of secular subjects more fully. The 
subjects dewlt with therein are multifarions such as 
the duties of four religious orders ( ), tho mixed 
castes, various kinds of sacrifices, purification, penance, 
auspicious ceremonies, duties of kings, criminal justice, 
examination of witnesses, laws of inheritance and 
marriage, the position of women and so on. Thus the 
Smritis, being an improvement on the w^^i^rrs, deal 
with all aspects of social life. It may be seen from the 
synoptical sketch of the contents of the Sutras and 
Smritis that they continue the Yedic fi.re*oult religion 
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and in addition, which attains perfection in 

them and which has still retained its irremovable hold 
on the people with results, so much decried all over 
India at present. They present a complete picture of 
the ordinary life of the Yedic Indian and illustrate the 
daily domestic and social life in ancient India. The 
day in and the day out, the year in and the year out,, 
the domestic and social life was honey-combed 
with sacrifices and no worship of a personal deityt i, e': , 
was there, which being Dravidian found its way 
in the religious life of society very slowly. It is inter- 
esting, however, to note that contain a' 

ceremony unknown to other W^^fs, namely, the 
worship of four Vinayakas. This worship re-appears 
in the law book, where the four VinSyakas are 

combined into one Vinayaka, the god Ganesha, This 
seems to be the origin of the later custom of beginning 
every auspicious rite with the worship of Ganesha. 
But the influence of the fast growing theistic cult slowly 
finds its way in the where the worship of deities 

Shiva and Yishnu prominently, is laid down. e. g. the 
t ispjrrai® ) — “ mu- 

^fir: ) 

^r%l5 C?; <j5ir i Promithis it 

will he quite clear that image worship in the fullr-fled-gei^.. 
form was practised. But it is also to, be noted ,s;nqh. 
worship is laid down in the later and a fewer. only. ' 
But it is the Epics and g^mis that furnish us with fuller 
information about Shaivism and Yaishnavism. To 
them, therefore, we now turn. 
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It) liTig been notiosd before bhiit) the worship of 
Shiva-Eudra was adopted by a section of the public 
and was looked upon by the Aryan fire-cult with deep 
disfavour and contempt. The section was called the 
^r?jrs or the non-conformists and it included Shudras. 
An attempt also seems to have been made by the ortho- 
dox section to admit back within their fold the sTfv^rs 
by means of purificatory ceremonies, called the 
But the heterodox section increased, in spito of the 
disfavour and opposition of the orthodox section, by 
their adoption of Shiva-Eudra as the personal god with 
the natural consequence of making some people regard 
Shiva-Eudra as the highest god, the Later the 

rival cult of Vishnu worship rose; and the two sets of 
the worshippers of Shiva and Vishnu were responsible 
for the theistic attitude of mind, which in turn was 
responsible for the growth of many legends and stories 
about Shiva as well as Vishnu, These legends and 
stories have been elaborated in the Epics and the 
Puranas. But one can never be too careful to sift 
history out of them, in as much as they are all mixed 
up with fact and fiction; still a careful analytical 
investigation of them will throw a flood of light on 
the growth of Shaivism. As these legends and stories 
contain and expatiate those recorded in the Brahm inas 
as well as those thit come down in the form of tra- 
dition, they explain the growth and development of 
popular beliefs in religion. Hence they are so valuable 

in tracing the history of a religion, if care is taken to 
sift history from fiction. 

The two great epics, the E^mAyana and the MahS- 
bh&rata, in their present literary form, are of the age 
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of the SAtr^s, though their subject matter is much older. 
The geographical scene of Eamayana shows it to be older 
than Mahti-bhilrata, because its scene does not extend far 
beyond the Vindhyas and names the Deccan as Danda- 
ktl^ranya. While Mahilbhtlrata shows its acquaintance 
with all parts of India and its division into numerous 
Aryan states that were in a nourishing condition. The 
essential theme of Eilmtlyana is the conflict between 
Eama and Havana, the contending heroes of the poem. 
They may be taken as the representatives of the Aryan 
and the non-Ary.in ( i. e. Dravidian ) civilization. 
The victory of Eama over Eavana after a long and 
arduous struggle was the triumph of Aryans over the 
non-Aryans, who were so dffficult to defeat on account 
of their mighty developed material civilization with 
its centre in distant Ceylon. Eama? who astutely 
adopted the policy of divide and rule, was mightily 
aided by the monkey chiefs and their following who 
stand for the totemistic non- Aryans. This only betrays 
the great hold of Aryan rule over the nou-Aiyans, who 
seem to have been dissatisfied through jealousy with 
the rule of Eavana. Eamayana thus tells how the 
Aryan rule and civilization was gradually extended to 
the southernmost end of India. The war of Maha- 
bharata, the pivotal theme of the great work, was the 
conflict between two opposing sections of Aryans them- 
selves; and the Aryan kings of the whole of the Indian 

continent were ranged on either of the two sides of 
Pandavas or Kauravas, that fought for supremicy, 
Eamayana is therefore, older than Mahabharata. 

Eamayana is the first great poetic composition of 
high importance, because the story of Eama brings the 
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whole of south India into view for the first time. During 
the days of Ramayana the spread of Aryan rule throgh- 
out the Northern India had pushed down the non- 
Aryan Dravidians, called “ Ratshasas * by the Aryans. 
The rule of Dravidians then extended to the South of 
Godavari on the banks of which were the hermitages 
of Vishvamitra and other sages. The sacrifices of the 
sage Vishvamitra were attacked and disturbed by the 
anti-fire-cult Dravidians; and be, therefore, had to seek 
the help of Rama to repulse the attacks. The king 
Ravana’s realm and rule had extended to the borders 
of Vindhya mountain. There his powerful brother 
Khara persecuted the Aryans that lived in Janasthana 
and the Rishis complained to Rama about the atrocities 
committed by the Rakshasas. 

Rama it is said had to break the how of Shiva, 
as a wager laid down by Janaka to marry his dauglitcr 
SitA to the breaker of the bow. This shows that Shiva 
was the deity worshipped even by some Aryans. After 
Sita was carried away by Ravana out of revenge for 
the outrage perpetrated by Rama upon Shurpanakha, 
Ravana’s sister, Rama had to go to Lanka to gain 
back his beloved Sita. On the shores of the sea Rama 
worshipped the Linga of Shiva, known even to this day 
as the Setubandha Rameshwar, one of the twelve 
celebrated Jyotirlingas of India. There is nothing 
improbable in this; because all Dravidians wore the 
worshippers of Shiva, and Rama had to please the 
Dravidans to win them against Ravana;. and he succeed- 
ed in this object by worshipping their God, Shiva, who 
being pleased with the devotion of Rama gave him 
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boons that enabled him to win the titanic war against 
Lanka. On his way back to Ayodhya after the conquest 
of Lanka Eama showed the Eameshwar Shivalinga to 
Sita and says: — 

m ii 

3T5i 5U{?g^raiSiIflT5inTJ| itsiM: II 

Eavana himself was a great devotee of Shiva and 
always carried with him a golden Linga for his worship. 
Ho placed the Linga in the midst of a pedestal of sand 
and worshipped it. It is said in the — 

3T5r ^5r ^ qn% rw i 

?i5f a^r ^ Jff3?a || 

“ It is said that, before he aimed his dart or used 
his missile, he worshipped I^a in his usual manner 

and performed Puja By his austerities and penances 

for years he obtained boons from Shiva, as longevity 
and a broad bright sword, which gave him victory. An 
instance of the severity of his penance may be cited 
here. When Eavana promised his mother to equal his 
brother Kuber in splendour he went to the hermitage 
of G-okarna or the Cow-ear in the Kerala country with 
his brothers and performed austerity. ” 

Moreover the creed of Shiva-worship had spread 
among the Shudras in the tiipes of Eamayan and 

* M. S. P. Pillai’s “ Eavana the Great; the king 
of Lanka, ” page 20. 
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they practised penance. This the Aryans could nob 
tolerate and they contrived the decapitation af Slianbfika 
at the hands of Riima, when the former was found 
practising penance. The scene of is patlictio to a 

degree, as Kama himself, thus forced by tlio orthodox 
section of the public to decapitate makes touohinv 
remarks 

Next comes the most illustrious Epic, Mahabharata, 
an encyclopaedic work, indeed, known all the world 
over. This epic furnishes us with the largest iunount 
of information about Shaivism and its spread in India, 
which will, therefore, be of utmost importance for 
our purposes here. 

During the times of Mahabharata the cult of 
Dhakti or devotion to either Shiva or Vishnu as deities 
had taken firm root in the land. The followers of Shiva 
or Vishnu held their respective deity to bo above the 
other, not to speak of other Vedic deities, which by 
now ceased to be objects of worship, though thoro wore 
still those that believed in the Vedic path of sacrifices. 
There were also those that held that Shiva and Vishnu 
were but the phases of the same Supremo deity ( ), 
Evidently the latter attempted the unification of the 
two Schools of religious thought, the Shaivas and the 
Vaishnavas, and held that it was foolish to glorify the 
one at the cost of the other. These three sections 
tried their utmost to gain followers to their respective 

cult; but the devotees of Shiva or Vishnu remained 
intolerant of one anotljer. 

So for as Shaivism is concerned Shiva becomes the 
supreme deity of Shaivis not only, independent but the 
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controller of all other gods who were only the ministers 
of his orders. As the controller of the Universe he is 
and is commonly styled Mah^ leva or the great god, Deva- 
deva, the god of gods. With his consort Um& and his 
vehicle he is said to be residing in the Himalayas in joy. 
His weapon iigTcl is fearful with which he killed the demons. 
As bearer of 1%^^ ( trident ) he is named which ^ 

is the most powerful of weapons borne by gods. He 
is the unborn creator of the universe and is spoken of as 
the destroyer of the universe projected by him, The 
nature of Shiva as shown by the accounts given in the 
Mab^bbdrata is that He was a powerful Grod. tThoagh an 
impetuous and wrathful deity he was generous and bounti* 
ful when propitiated and would stint in no boons to be 
given to his sincere devotees. If anybody desired to have 
something he was sure to have his desires fulfilled when 
Shiva was appealed to. He has all the attributes of the 
Supreme Godhead and is reprsented as betaking himself to 
Yogic practices or comtemplation at times, even though he 
delighted in the company of his wife, P^rvati. 

In the Vanaparvan Arjuna is said to have gone to the 
Himalayas and practised austere penance there for obtaining 
ilSiarsr from Shiva. Shiva appears there with his wife 
Parvati, disguised as a Kir^ta, in order to test the sincerity 
of Arjuna’s devotion. A great fight takes place between 
them*, and Arjuna is overpowered in the end and he lies 
down on the ground . Arjuna then prays Shiva and wor* 
ships him on the altar. When flowers were put on the head 
of Shiva, they appeared to have been put on the head 
of the Kir&ta. Arjuna makes out that the object of his adora* , 
tion and fight was Shiva Himself, who being, quite pleased 
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with the devotion of Arjuna offers him all he desired, 
whereupon Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by 
Pashupati ( ) that possessed the power of destroy- 
ing all formidable enemies. ( Chaps. 38-40 ). In the same 
Parvan Rudra is identfied with Agni while the birth of 
Skanda is narrated. It is Stated that Agni fell in love with 
the wives of six Rishis, but having failed in securing for 
himself the company of the Rishis’ wives he is said to 
have abandoned his wife SwAbtl and retired to the forest. 
Thereafter Sw4hA assumed on six consecutive days the 
forms of the six Rishis’ wives and enjoyed the company of 
her husband- Agni’s seed gathered by Swilhii on the 
six days was deposited in a pit and covered with Kusha 
grass. On the sixth day the seed developed into the form of 
KumS-ra i, e. Skanda. Later on it is said that Rudra, who 
was dallying with his consort Umfi, for a long time, was 
prayed to by the gods to assume his other functions, and 
he dropped his seed on the earth. Agni was requested to 
take it in and develop it. But it was so hot that Agni 
could not bear it and he deposited it in the river Ganges. 
Skanda was born of it. These two stories identify 
Rudra with Agni. 

In Chapters 80-81 of the Dronaparvan Krishna and 
Arjuna are said to have gone to the Himalaya and seen 
Shankara at his dwelling. They fall at his feet and praise 
him as being the unborn, the creator of the universe and 
the unchangeable. They thus propitiated him and asked 
for the P^shupata weapon. They were directed to go to a 
lake, where the Astra was placed. When They went 
there they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed the forms of a bow and an arrow on seeing them 
and were taken away by Arjuna, 
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In chapter 7 o£ Sanptikaparvan Ashwatthli-tnS. is said 
to have propitiated Shiva and obtained a sword from him, 
Shiva himself is said to have entered into the body o£ 
AsbwattbA.man and committed havoc with the sword in 
the camp of the Paudavas. When Yudhishthira asked 
Krishna how Ashwatthilman was able to do all this havoc 
Krishna tells him that it was owing to the power of Shiva 
and related to him another story of Shiva. It is said that 
Brahrai\ once asked Shankara not to procreate, after which 
Shankara hid himself under water for a long time and 
there was no creation for a long time and Brahraadeva 
created Prajapati to bring into existence various beings. 
After some time Shankara rose out of water and saw that 
the new beings created by Parajapati were in a flourishing 
condition. He then cut off his generative organ as no 
longer necessary and went away to perform austerities at 
the foot of Munjavata mountain. A similar story has been 
given in the Vayupurtlna with some variations. In the 
same Parwan Krishna relates a story of Mahadeva to 
Yudhishthira how the gods created the rite of sacrifice 
but assigned no oblation to Rudra; how Rudra was full 
of wrath and destroyed the sacrifice. The gods then 
assigned him a portion and the god was pleased. If the 
account, given by Krishna of Shiva, is examined an idea 
of the notions of Shaivism, prevalent in the epic age, 
may be formed. 

According to tbe account in the MababbSirata, Bhisma 
tells Yudbi§ibira:— “ It is this Krsijia that is capable of 
narrating in its entirety tbe (Qualities and the true nature 
of Shiva.* Then at the request of Yudhi?thira, Krsjja 
narrates as follows* — ** It is impossible to comprehend 
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(SirJeetly the ways of Iil(rara. How is it possible to know 
by names alone Him who is the support of Maharisis, and 
^hose beginning and end were not known to the penetrating 
vision of Indra and other gods ? I shall tell ^ou some 
of the features of him who slew the Asuras and who is 
honoured by austerities... In ancient days I saw the real 
form of Siva through my yogic power... G-aruda conveyed 
me to the proximity of the Himalayas where I gave 
him leave to depart. I saw wonderful things in that 
mountain. 1 saw the beautiful a^rama of Muni Upamanyu 
{ son of Vyaghrapada ), the spot best fitted for penance, 
worshipped by Devas and Gandharvas, and pervaded by 
the lustre of Brahma. ( Here follows a description of the 
different trees, fruits, birds and beasts found in that place ). 
The air was filled with the fragrance of sweetly scented 
flowers, and I heard the music of murmuring mountain 
rills, the warblings of singing birds, the celestial songs of 
Kinnaras, and the sweet tones of Munis who chanted the 
SSma hymns. That place is incapable of being even 
imagined by others. It shines with the river Gaiiga which 
purifies both the inside and outside of every one. It is 
honoured with the presence of Mahatmas famed for their 
Dhaema and lustrous like fire. Everywhere in that sacred 
region, there are Yogis whose food is milk, vapour, smoke, 
water, and air and who are ever devoted to their bath, 
Japa and dhySna. I saw several Rsis who held fast to 
diverse forms of penance; some ate grass like the deer and 
cows; some used pebbles to remove the chaff from the 
grain, some had no other implements than their teeth to 
do this, some drank the moon-light and foam, some lived 
upon the banyan seeds, some slept upon water and some 
bad only barks and skins for their clothing. ...Because of 
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their yogic powers, they were playing with snakes and 
mongooses, tigers and stags. As I was entering into that 
lovely asrama, I beheld the young Brahman clad in bark^ 
his hair twisted like a braid and his form luminous like 
Agni because of his penance. He was surrounded by many 
attendant sisyas. He welcomed me... and 1 made enquiries 
about the welfare of birds... He said'*.— Mahadeva, with 
Uma, is playing here. In other times, Devas and hosts 
of %is obtained their high desires here by worshipping 
Shankara through penance, vow of chastity, truth and 
self-restraint. That Shiva whom you seek and who is 
unthinkable, and is the abode of glory and austerity, is 
here with the Devi, increasing good and decreasing evil. 
Hira^yakasipu, who was strong enough to shake the 
mountain Meru, obtained from Shiva here the power of 
ruling over all the Devas for ten crores of years. His 
famous son Damana obtained a boon from MahSdeva and 
fought with Indra for ten crores of years. The chakra 
( discus ) given you by Shiva after slaying the proud 
Asura who could pass through waters, was made by him 
in the old days, and though shining like fire, is invisible. 
It was in ancient times given the name Sudarsana by Shiva 
and is still known by that name. That discus was shattered 
when hurled against the. Asura Gi’ha by you. Nor had 
Indra’s thunderbolt any effect upon him. ..After the Devas 
obtained boons from Shiva, they massacred Asuras in large 
numbers. Shiva conferred upon the Asura Vidyutprabha 
the boon which enabled him to be the lord of the three 
worlds for a hundred thousand years. He also ordered 

him to be Sbiva’s servant always. He gave him a crore 

of children, and Ku^advlpa as his kingdom The 

celebrated, ^si, Yajnavalkya, won renown by worshipping 
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Mabadeva. So too Vedavyasa, son of Parasara. The 
VSilakhilyas, who were enraged by the insult oflEered 
to them by Indra, worshipped Mabadevo, and obtained the 
power of creating Garuda who could bring Amrta. Once 
owing to the wrath of Siva all the water had to be created 
by obtaining the mercy of Siva through the performance 
of the Sapta KSppala sacrifice- Sage Atri’s wife got through 
the grace of Siva the three sons, Dattafcroya, Durvasas and 

the moon Sakalya of the sharp intellect performed the 

sacrifice of the mind for nine hundred years and Siva 
blessed him saying, “Child you will become a great author. 
Your undying fame will be heard in the three worlds. 
Your family will be adorned by Maharsis and will not 
perish. You will have a son who will be renowned among 
Brahmans and will make Sutras.” Savari^ii was a celebrat- 
ed Esi of’ the Krta age- He performed autserities before 
him and told him that he would become a great author and 
would remain without age or death. By worshipping, in 
Kashi, the wind-clad Shiva who wore ashes on his fore* 
head, Indra obtained the lordship of heaven.” Upamanyu 
goes on thus to mention others who gained several other 
things by the worship of Shiva, e. g. Narada, Ba^asura, 
Lava^iisura, Ravaija ‘ Manmatha’s pride was humbled 
and Yama was consumed. ” He then states how he him- 
self was taught about Maha leva by his mother. 

Later on, the Mahabharata relates how Upamanyu 
accepted Krs^a as his pupil by giving him the Diksha 
( or initiation ). Krsija Says,;— “ On the 8th day, 1 was 
initiated by that Brahman according to the S3.stras- Hav- 
ing shaved my entire head, anointing myself with ghee, 
and taking the staff and Hu^a grass in my arms, I dressed 
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myself in bark fastened with the mekhala ( the waist 
string ). ” Ki’s^ta then performs penance and gets a sight 
of Mahiideva. 

In chapter 14 of the Anushasanaparvan Krishna is 
introduced as recounting the greatness and glories of Shiva 
Mahadeva- He tells that Jarabawati, one of his eight 
chief wives, desired to have a son as great as that of 
Ruknoiinl, Krishna’s chief consort. In order to fulfil such a 
desire he was to have recourse to Shiva’s favour, to secure 
which he entered on a long course of austerities, at the end 
of which Shiva and Umti. appeared before him. The god 
conferred eight boons upon bim and eight more, including 
the son desired, on his wife Jambavati. 

Apart from whether the foregoing briefly stated 
stories and accounts are trustworthy or not, the fact is 
evident that Shaivism had become a predominant religion 
in the epic sge. Numerous was the Shaiva sect and it 
was not looked upon with contempt by the orthodox sec- 
tion. On the contrary it had become extraordinarily 
popular and a large number of people including great 
Bishis were its staunch adherents. Shiva had come to be 
looked upon as the bestower of all kinds of boons and 
gifts, for which be was sought after with devotion by the 
aspirants of the boons and gifts. He was the greatest 
Yogi and excelled all gods in power and penance. 

So for as the nature of Shaivism is concermed it may 
be noted that ( 1 ) Yoga forms the first and foremrst cha* 
raoteristic of the religion. ( 2 ) Bhakti and prayer form 
the second characterstic, which is the devotional worship, 
( 3 ) Ahinsa or total avoidance of animal slaughter seem, 
to have become a creed of the followers. For Shiva extok 
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Abmisa in chap. 213 of the Anushasana parva. He says 
‘‘ non-slanghter is the first great Dharma’, it is first bliss; 
and it alone is in all the Dharmashastras etc. etc. ” Asa 
matter of fact the avoidance of sacrifices by the followers 
of Shiva in order to avoid dry ritualism and slaughter of 
animals in sacrifices was the cause of the Shaivas falling 

1 o 

foul of the followers of the Vedic rites and ritualism. 
(4)Diksh^ seems to have become a prominent initiation 
ceremony, which, therefore, seems to have been very 
ancient but which is now an essential part of the Shaiva 
religious system. ( 5 ) The goal to be reached by the 
Shaivas, as gathered from chapters ( 79 et seq. ) of the 
Vanaparva, was the final liberation by the removal of 
sin great ,aud small and by the destruction of fetters, 
bodily or mental. Hence Shiva was the god never to be 
destroyed but the destoryer of everything else. This is 
the reason why Shiva-Rudra is always considered as the 
destroyer of the universe at the end of kalpa or aeon. 
The final stage of spiritual development was union with 
Shiva, sayujya or Shivasayujya as it is called. 

The extensive area over which Shaivism had spread 
can also be definitely known from Mahabharata by, 
means of the Tirthas or holy places of pilgrimage, 
described in that encyclopaedic work. The Tirthas came 
to be established in the following way. 

It has been already noted that during the times of 
Atharva Veda the worshippers of Shiva* Rudra attached 
more importance to a life of meditation than to that of 
performance of sacrificial rites as meaningless and irrational. 
Having kept the door open to all people high and low ■ 
irrespetive of caste, they attracted a large following, which ■ 
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grew ia the times of Bhamhauas that propounded far- 
fetched and fantastic theories and explanations of 
Vedio rites and ritualism. After Swetashwatara came 
to be written Shaivism became very popular as a 
theistio religion. Thereafter the worshippers of different 
castes practised praying and meditating on Budra- 
Shiva with the result that Shaiva sects became numer^ 
ous, as may be gathered from the strong condemnation 
contained in the Maitri Upanishad as noted before but 
it may be reproduced here. “Verily, the source of the net 
of delusion ( Moha ) is the fact of the association of one 
who is worthy of heaven with those who are not-—Now 
there are those who are continually living upon 
handicraft. And moreover there are others who are 
town-baggars, who perform the sacrifices for the un- 
worthy, who are disciples of the Shudras and who, 
though Shudras, know the scriptures. And moreover, 
there are others, who are rogues, who wear their hair 
in a twisted knot”-And moreover there are others who 
falsely wear the red robe, earrings and skulls.. ..with 
these one should not associate.” This makes it evident 
that the distinction between the Vedic rites and 
Shaivaite rites came to be stressed. The clear mention 
of different types of Shiva’s worshippers is an unmistaka- 
ble evidence of the wide-spread prevalence of Shaivism. 
But when we come to Mahabh^rata we get enough 
material to prove the extensive area in which Shaivism 
was prevalent in all parts of India. 

Those that practised meditation and performed, 
penance with a view to gain knowledge of the ultim«*8 

truth became by example and probably by precept 

2-26 
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teachers ' of yogio practices and philosophy. Numbers 
of silch Yogis must have lived in different and secluded 
parts of hills and valleys, where they practised medita* 
tioii' and performed penance. They thereby imparted 
sanctity to the spots which became Tirthas or holy 
places fit to be visited and worshipped by the common 
people. ■ The visit to the holy places open to all alike 

l ) is said to be productive 
of merit in varying degrees in proportion to importance 
attached to particular Tirthas. Thus it is said in 
chap. ' 82:~ 

wvaRt I 

ar^'iT'irrf^rgiir i 

5i5r 5rir I 

etc. etc. 

. This shows that by this time the perf ormance of 
sacrifices .had, definitely been pushed into back ground 
and the worship of deities in devotion had taken root 
in the laud. In chapters 82 et seq of the it is seen 
that the sage like Pulastya and Dhaumya mention 
numerous holy places, scattered all over India, which 
were held, in veneration oh account of the holy life that 
aso^ics led there. The description of the Tirthas 
includes numerous , Shaiva Tirthas which prove the 
India-wide extent of the spread of Shaivism. 

The description of holy places by is rather 
disonsBive. But that ■ of in chapters 86-90 is in 
order of the directions, east» west, ’ north and South, 
the brother of was a great Shaiva and hence 



mentions Shaiva Tirbhas; while mentions]. "Vishnu 

Ththas interialia, though the number of Shaiva ^Tiithaa 
are more numerous and' said' to ' be more propul arla'S; 
productive of merit and conducive to the fulfilment, 
of desired objects. When the chapter of the wtI and 
also the chapters of uirral, in which latter the.digvijaya; 

) of Sahadeva and his tour in South India;, are; 
described, are carefully read they will impress readers 
with the propularity of Shaiva I’irbhas all, over India 

and the prevalence of a life of devotion (bhakti ) to 
the G-odhead. -..'.x.-i 

Next come the Pur anas, ■ chiefly ■ thirty ’‘slicin' 
number, eighteen principal-' and- ' eighileen - sheondary.' 
The word “ Purana ” nieahs ■ ancient^ ■ and the -title' 
“Purana ” signifles ahoientlore i. e. that which' com^ 
from of old. They are collections of old-world' legends 
and set forth narrative’ as well as didaofcio'matter.--' 'In 
the Brahmanas it is already found used desighatii^ 
cosmogonie inquiries in general.' -The Chhahdbg^' 
Upanishad refers to Itihasa and Purana; but probably 
these terms relate to the stories and parables contain^' 
in the Vedas themselves. The references to-the Pu^anas 
in the Dharmasutras, Mahabharata, and Kautilya’-s 
Arthashastra are, however, to the Puranas proper; -■-^or 
instance Apastamba Dharma Sutra makes melftidhi'of 
Bhavishyat Purana. It is, therefore, clear that the 
Purauas are an old literature. The Matsya and Vayu- 
Puranas go to the extent of saying-that — ^ 

awfi gim wnwr i • ^ - - - • - - -- 

w .11 . . . 7. 

The same has been reiterated, by Brahmanda.; 
Making an allowance for this exaggerated plaim thait^ 
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these Puranas make for themselves and others, it may 
well be assumed that they contain much that is very 
old- coming down traditionally from generation to 
generation. 

Purana is said to be of five-fold Characteristics 
by ), which five-fold characteristics 

have been detailed by * as— 

Ir 5^m ii 

This shows that 3Ws were written in old times on 
definite lines for definite purposes. But later they 
departed from the definitive line of treatment and be- 
came didactic in character and sectarian in purpose. 
They are the earliest interpreters of the Vedas and the 
XJpanishads. Whole passages from the Vedas and the 
Upanishads are quoted, explained and elaborated. The 
principles of the Vedas and Upanishads are explained 
and illustrated by the Puranas by means of parables. 
Vedio stories themselves are elaborated, an example 
of which is the Eenapanishad story of Um^ Haimavati 
elaborated in ( and others ), as noted in 

the notes ( on page 80 ). The Puranas explain the 
difference between the old and the new system of wor- 
ship and thought and bring out fully the difference and 
distinction between deities as objects of worship and 
devotion and establish the supremacy of a particular 
deity, Shiva or Vishnu. They deal with cosmogony, the 
doctrine of cosmic ages, the exploits of ancient gods, 

* These five Lakshanas are amplified in 
into ten namely, un, 3;%, 

5 ^ and sim. 
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saints, horoes, accounts of the incarnations ( ) of 

Vishnu, the genealogies of solar and lunar races of kings, 
enumeration of the thousand names of Shiva and 
Vishnu. They also contain rules about the worship of 
the gods by means of prayers, fastings, votive offerings, 
festivals, and pilgrimages. The striking features of the 
popular teaching of the Puranas are catholicity and 
provident care to make religious practice and the 
acquisition of blessings easy for all. The popular teach- 
ing declares that pilgrimages to sacred places, religious 
excursions, gifts, prayers, and other miscellaneous obser- 
venoes are the special provision available for women 
and lowest classes. Thus mere caste and personal 
limitations being disregarded, the Puranas have become 
the fifth Veda, the Veda of the laity. * S^an&chftrya 
in his commentary on the Black Yajurveda says that 
the Mahitbliil-rata and the Puranas are designed to 
the law of duty of women and Shndras who were not 
allowed to read the Vedas. 

In their primary form when they were first written, 
they must have been very small but have grown bulky 
by additions and interpolations from time to time. The 
direct evidence, apart from the indirect, of the growth 
by additions is obtained from Puranas themselves. 
Thus for instance Linga Purana says that it contains 
108 chapters in the first book and 46 in the second. 
But the second book actually contains 55 chapters. So 
also Bhagavata Purana says that it contained 12000 
verses; but was augmented by various stories to 60000, 
just as the Skanda was amplified. This process of 


* Bibliotheca Indica vol- 1 P. 2. 
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aiUgoisiitiiLg ths PorausiS Iieis bseti cfirried on to the 
very recent times, e. g. Devanga Purana seems to 
have been added to the during tlie 12th century 

A. D., if not later, in as much as it contains the story 
of Devarad^simaya, a great devotee of Shiva and a 
contemporary of Basava, the prime minister of Bijjala 
of the l'2th century. It is said » wfjrssu’ai 
=!inu aTSiiW5n«irJf:” Devangas are a small 

community in South India and are worshippers of the 
goddess VI# or vn%5 under diflerent appellations. It 
seems that they contrived to add Devanga Purans as 
a part of the second book of with a view to give 

sacred character to their dogmas. So also mention is 
made of in ^iE^guvi and srar. A Purana of 
sTfiniS, the great and a contemporary of vmw, is 

considered to be a part of Basavapurana it- 

self has been said to have been written by the 
reputed author of all Puranas and Mahilbhilrata and. 
the arranger of the Vedas in a systematic form. All 
religious sects, therefore, sought refuge of ®vt*i as the 
author of their particular Puranas only with a view to 
impart importance, sacredness, and antiquity to their 
Puranas. It is no wonder, Therefore, that they should 
be sectarian in purpose and character for establishing 
the tenets and dogmas of a particular sect or religion. 

Puranas may be mainty divided into two classes, 
one class belonging to and glorifying Vishnu and setting 
forth the principles? dogmas and practices of Vaishna- 
vism, i. e. Vaishnawa Puranas like Vishnu and Bhaga- 
vata and the other belonging to and glorifying Shiva 
and setting forth the principales, dogmas, and practices 
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of Shiva religion, i. o. Shaiva Paranas like Linga and 
Shiva. But Vishnu Puranas praise and glorify Shiva 
as a deifcy subordinate to Vishnu and Shiva Puranas 
praise and glorify Vishnu as deity subordinate to Shiva. 
Some Puranas, though mainly concerned with the glori- 
fication of Vishnu and preaching Vaishnavaite tenets 
say that both gods, Shiva and Vishnu are equal or are 
one and the same and that it is foolish to make any 
distinction between them. Brahma Purana § says that 
Vishnu is identical with Shiva. Padma Purana, which 
gives prominence to BrahmS. and also extols the supr- 
emacy of Vishnu says “ Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh- 
war, ' though three in form, are one entity. There is 
no difference between the three except that of at- 
tributes. ” This Purana also contains the i%^UFfn, in 
which the penance of Rama and his devotion to Shiva 
with a view to be enabled to get back Sita is stated at 
great length. Rama is also taught therein the principles 
and philosophy of Shaivism. In the Rishis 
and srrisf are stated to have obtained spiritual knowledge 
and learnt the means of final beatitude from Kalki 
Purana one of the eighteen secondary Puranas ( 
states how Kalki worshipped and offered him 

prayersj how Shiva, pleased with devotion, appeared 
before him (^f^) and gave him a destructive sword 
a,nd a fleet steed. ' Vishnu Purana ( in part I, oh. 2 ) 
says, “ Lord Janardana, though one, assumes the three 
formes of BrahmS., Vishnu, and Shiva for creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the universe respecti* 





vely. ” It also later affirms ( in ch. 8 ) the identity of 
Yishnu and Laksnmi with Shiva and Gauri, 

All Paranas expound the four subjects which com- 
prise all human endeavours, called g5^r«frs or the four 
objectives of human life, namely, ( duty or 
righteousness ), ( wealth ), ( desire or love ), and 

( final emancipation from the worldly existence ). 
The first three, when well observed, form a step to the 
last, which according to the philosophy of religion, is 
the highest aim and end of life. But (loving faith in 
the supreme deity, Shiva or Vishnu ) and ( medita- 
tion on and devotion to the supremo deity ) are the 
two ways explained and taught in all their details by 
the Puranas for the attainment of the last 

Markandeya Purana elaborates the story of Rudra’s 
birth (given in the ShatapathbrS,mhana ) as follows;— 
At the beginning of the Kalpa ( aeon ) Brahmil was 
meditating on begetting a son similar to himself. At 
once a boy of blue and red colour was seen sitting on 
his lap and weeping loudly. Brahma asked him why 
he was weeping. The boy answeied ‘ give me a name. ’ 
Brahma conferred upon him the name Eudra. But the 
boy wept again and again for seven times and got seven 
more names, Bhava, Sharva, Ish^na, Pashupati, Bhima, 
Ugra, and Mahadeo. Vishnu Pura^ia gives the follow- 
ing account of Shiva-Eudra’s birth. When Madhu and 
Kaitabha, the two demons, attempted to kill Brahm^ 
when he was created by Vishnu in the lotus that rose 
in his navel, Brahma prayed Vishnu that he might be 
saved from the demons Pleased with his prayers 
Vishnu grew fiercely angry with the Eakshasas; from 
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the frowned brows of Vishnu sprang forth a being named 
Shambhn, weilding a trident and possessing three eyes. 
Thus there are various accounts of Rudra-Sbiva’s birth, as 
in the case of many other deities. These accounts show 
that Shiva was a minor deity in olden times subordinate 
to Brahm& or Vishnu. 

Shiva Puranas, on the contrary, maintain that Shiva is 
the and tlie higliest of gods, whom it was impossible 

even for Vishnu and Brahmdi to understand well. Thus in 
chap. 27 of it is stated that Brahm^ and Vishnu 

once began to quarrel that either of them was superior to 
the other. But in the course of their wrangling Shiva 
appeared in the form of Linga and both Brahm^ and 
Vishnu were puzzled at the appearance of the strange 
Being and conld not understand what it was. Vishnu 
went downwards digging in the form of a boar but could 
not find the bottom of the infinite Linga. Brahm^ too 
soared up but was unable to see the top of the Linga. 
Thus foiled in their attempts they stood dismayed only to 
obtain the explanation of the form from Shiva who appeared 
before them and told all about himself as being the He 

told them that he, as created Brahm^l, Vishnu, and 

Rudra, for creating, preserving and destroying the universe 
in the following verses: — 

gurfJr'fra!! i 

ii 

II 

SRWr I 

ww wi pmrTOJ II 
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pqi: sf^^srm »i«> f^np^cin ii 

Thus in the sectarian spirit Vishnu and Shiva have 
been alternately raised up and lowered down in the 
Paraigias by their respective followers. 

In the Purans Shiva, the in his theistic form is 

said to reside in the Kailas mountain practising penance 
there, probably to set an example for the beings to follow. He 
is said to reside there with his consort who is his 
or inscrutable power. He leads a conjugal life at his pleasure 
in the company of the daughter of the Himalayas, 
Various stories of his exploits of destroying the and 

the demons, gw, w, wrag?, and are elaborated. 
The import of the various names of Shiva, such as 

iiTais, sfi43, f^43, and so forth, is given by means 
of stories. For instance is called or for 

having three eyesj and the third eye is said to have come 
into existence under the following circumstances. Shiva 
was sporting with P4rvati on the slopes of the Himalayas, 
when she playfully closed with her hands the two eyes of 
Shiva. The whole universe was at once immersed in 
cosmic darkness and all life and activities were suspended; 
sacrifices stopped and the gods became quiescent. Mahadeva, 
then, at the prayers of gods, dispelled the darkness by the 
fire that burst out of his forehead in which a third eye, as 
luminous as the sun, was formed. 

Shiva has no genuine incarnations like those of Vishnu. 
Yet his worshippers have propounded in their sectarian zeal 
that Shiva has 28 incarnations contemporary with the 28 
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Vyasas, and their names, g^t, etc. are mentioned 

in the Vayn, Shiva, and Linga Puranas, But it is to be 
noted that the 28 are merely Rishis that expounded the 
principles and practices of Yoga. It is clear that the Shaivas 
did not like that their god was in any way inferior to 
Vishnu. That is why they make attempts at propounding 
the 28 incarnations of Shiva, which seem to be merely in 
imitation of Vishnu having ten incarnations. The 28 Rishis, 
the incarnations of Shiva, look to be teachers of Shaivism 
at various times. 

Shiva is worshipped as the Lord of cattle, 

beneath whom all the gods and creatures ranked as mere 
cattle. This cult of is called the P^shupata cult, 

which is highly commended in the Shaira Puranas and 
reprobated in others. The Puranas record the P4shupata 
religion, the general name of all Shaiva sects, and its', 
principles and practices in the form of Linga worship. In 
them Shaivism finds its fullest and widest expression in all 
its aspects and details. 

The history of Shaivism as collected from Mahdbhdrata 
brings us somewhere near the beginning of the Christian 
era. For according to scholars the work in the present, 
form existed before the beginning of the era. Thus 
says Macdonald * “We are accordingly justified in con> 
sidering it likely that the great epic had become a didactic, 
compendium before the beginning of the Christian era. ” 
We now proceed to trace the history of Shaivism during 
the first millenium of the Christian era. 

* Macdonald’s History of the Sanskrit Literature, 
page 287. ' 
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§ “ The earliest mention of Shiva worship that can be 
dated definitely is that of Megasthenes. The prevalence 
of Shaivas is attested by Patanjali in the second century 
B. C. He mentions the Shiva-bh^gavatas, ascetics moving 
about> iron trident in hand. He also mentions image of 
Shiva, Skanda, Vish&kha made of precious metals and ap- 
parently used in domestic worship, ” 

According to Dr. Vincent smith the first four centuries 
of the Christian era are a dark period in the history of 
India. He declares in his “ Early History of India ” — So 
much, however, is clear that Vasudeva was the last Kushan 
king who continued to hold extensive territories in India. 
After his death there is no indication of the existence of a 
paramount power in Northern India. ( page 290 ): Pro- 
bably numerous Rajas asserted their independence and 
formed a number of short-lived states. ..but historical 
materials for the third century is so completely lacking 
that it is impossible to say what and how many those states 
were- ( page 290 ): The period between the extinction of 
the Kushan and Andhra dynasties, about A. D. 220 or 230, 
and the rise of the imperial Gupta dynasty, nearly a 
century later, is one of the darkest in the whole range of 
Indian history. ( page 292 ). In other words the period 
is a blank in the history of India. But thanks to the 
labours of Prof, K. P. Jayaswal, it is not so. He says * that 
“none of these three statements cited above can be 
accepted and need he repeated in future. The materials 
are copious, as we shall see below, and for two sections of 
the period, scientifically arranged for us by Hindu histori- 

§ Cultural Heritage of India, vot. II, page 26 

* History of India, 150 A- D. 350 A. D. Page 1- 
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ans. ” He maintains that during this period there was the 
empire of the Bhara Shivas succeeded b; that of the 
Vakatakas. These two preceded the imperialistic domina- 
tion of the Gupta dynasty beginning with Samudragupta 
of the fourth century A. D. 

The end of the Kushan rule synchronizes with the rise 
of the Bhara Shivas. When they rise the power they had to 
face and break was that of the imperial Kushans. Roughly 
their rise is to be dated about 150 A. D. Their empire 
also roughly included Bihar, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, Bundelkhand, the Central Provinces, Malwa, 
Rajputana and the Madra Republics in Punjab. In the 
early centuries of the Christian era Shaivism prevailed 
during the period of Kushans. The earliest coins bearing 
Shiva emblems, an image of Shiva with trident in hand on 
obverse and his bull on the reverse are those of Kushan. 
t Wema Kadphises, a powerful prince of the Kushan race> 
styles himself on the reverse of his coins a devotee of 
Maheshwar or a member of the M5.heshwar sect. But the 
Bhara Shivas adopted Lord Shiva as the presiding deity of 
their empire. Shiva was their ishta devata. We find 
Shiva every where in the Bhara Shiva period. The air is 
surcharged with the belief that the destroyer BLimself has 
founded the Bhara Shiva state and that he is the guarantor 
of the king and the people of the Bhara Shiva kingdom. 
That He has stood up to see His people free — free to 
follow their Dharma. ^ “The history of the Bhara Shivas 
is set in lapidary by the Vakataka historiographer. Never 
so shortly, yet so pregnantly, was history in miniature set 

t Shaivism and Vaisnhavism, page 167, * History of 

India, 150 A- D.— 350 A. D, 
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in> as in these three lines of the copper-plate: — 

qira»in'^ing¥iFfi^«aTR5!i5ta»i:- 

t“The Bhara 

Shiva rule was marked by Shiva asceticism. They have 
no grandeur, except the grandeur of their severe and 
austere undertaking. They ignore the imperial coinage of 
Kuahans and revert to the old Hindu coinage. They 
assume no grandeur like the Guptas. Like Shiva they 
have a self-imposed non-richness. Like Shiva they give 
and not partake. They give freedom to Hindu republics; 
they give them freedom to mint their own money and to 
live their own full life. Like Shiva’s demestic polity they 
have a gana of Hindu states around them. They are the 
true Shiva-made Nandi, the Lord of the Ganas. They 
merely preside oyer a confederacy of states and foster 
freedom every where. They perform ashwamedhas> but 
do not become ekarat Emperors- They remain political 
Shaivas and international ascetics amongst their countrymen. 

“ A worshipper of Shiva is a worshipper of a symbol, 
a bindu. The Shaiva worshipper would have looked down 
upon the Buddhist idol-worshippers as followers of a low 
cult. Whether Bhara Shiva did so or did not, we can be 
certain of one fact that Buddhism could not but have 
declined in the Naga country, if for nothing else, at least 
for its political alliance with the enemy of the national 
civilization. It had become the foster-child of a tyrant 
and with the uprooting of the tyranny it must fall. This 
is the explanation of the decay of Buddhism which was 
so marked by the time of the early G-uptas. The decay 
was in an advanced stage by the end of the Bhara Shiva’s 

t History of India 150 A. D.-3§0 A. D.pages 51 ff. 
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period. Bdddbisiu had become a denationalized system 
and assumed a non-Hindu character by its contact with 
the Kushans, in whose hands it had lost its spiritual inde- 
pendence and become a political instrument. The Buddhist 
Bhikshus in the ICushan in Kashmere were felt, on the 
evidence of Kaja-tarangiui, as a social nuisance and a load 
of oppression. They must have been so felt also in 
Aryavarta. Shaiva asceticism became a necessary antidote 
for a re-adjustment of society. The iSakas had weakened 
the character of Hindu population; and Shaiva asceticism 
was a necessary factor of correction. The greedy imperi- 
alism of the Kushans was destroyed; the Hindu people 
were purged of deteriorated morals. And when the task 
was done, the Bhara Shivas retired. Shiva’s mission was 
complete, and in Lord Shiva the Bhara Shivas re-entered 
in spiritual triumph. Uuconquered till the last, untainted 
by any material selfishness, the true servants of their 
Lord and His people exit from the stage of history a rare, 
honourable and noble finis which the Bharashivas fully 
deserved... .They restored the sanctity of Mother Ganges, 
the river of Lord Shiva etc. etc. * 

The Vakatakas succeeded the Bharashivas, and their 
dynasty came into existence about a century before 
Samudragnpta’s conquest. Their kingdom ( 248 A. D.-284 
A. D. ) developed into an empire ( 284. A. D.-348 A. D. ). 
Though most of achievements in Hindu revival are to be 
credited to the Bharashivas, the maintenance of that free 
inheritance for fifty years mtk further progress is to be 
attributed to Vakatakas who carried on the policy of 
the Bharashivas. 

* “ The faith of the Vakatakas was strict Shaivism. 


* History of India, 150 A.D. — 350 A.D. pp- 94,99. 
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It changed only for one generation in the time of Rudra- 
sens II, under the influence of his wife Prabh^vati and 
his father-in-law, Chandra Gupta II, who were both ardent 
Vaishnavas. But when Chandra Gupta’s influence was 
over, the family at once reverted to their Shaivism. 
Temples of the Vakataka period are prominently of 
the martial Shiva.” From the Bharashivas upto the 
Vakatakas there was the rule of that God of social asceti- 
cism, that aspect of the Almighty which undertakes 
destruction, the God, who though a giver, keeps no wealth, 
possesses no material splendour, the God who is austere 
and sombre. But under the Guptas, who ruled in Nor- 
thern India from 320 A. D. to 480 A. D. Shaivism began 
to give way to Vaishnavism. The Gupta kings, notably 
Samudra Gupta, were arden. worshippers of Vishnu. 

Later in the seventh century in the reign of Shri 
Harshavardhan Shaivism was in a flourishing condition, 
as may be known from the elaborate description of Bhaira- 
vacharya in Bana’s Harsbacharita. It furnishes another 
laud mark in the history of Shaiva asceticism. * The 
history of Mattamayflr sect in the Haihaya kingdom of 
Tripuri marks another stage in the same line. J “ The 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang in the middle of the seventh 
century mentions the P^shupatas twelve times in his book. 
In some places he says that there were temples of Mahesh- 
war at which the PSishupatas worshipped; in one or two 
temples, he says, they resided. And at Benares he found 
about ten thousand sectaries who honoured Maheshwara, 

* Cultural Heritage of India, page 27. + Shaivism 

and Vishnavism, pp. 167-169. 
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besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied 
their hair in knots. These and those who lived in 
temples must have boon like the Bairagis, or ascetics, 
of modern times, who had given up the world; But 
probably the others mentioned by him were the follow- 
ers of the Pdshupata faith who lived the ordinary life 
of honseholdcrs. ’ ’ 

“Bdna in his Kihlarabari represents P&shupatas with 
red clothing to have been among those who waited to 
see Ti\rilptda’s minister Bhukindsa at the door of his 
house for some private purposes of their own; but in 
another place lie represents Vil&savati, the queen of 
TAriipida, to have gone to the temple of Mah&kS,la on 
the fourteenth day ( of the dark half of the month ) to 
worship the G-od. Bhavabhini in the MdlatimMhava 
represents MsUati to have gone with her mother to the 
temple of Shankar on the fourteenth day of thedarkhalf 
of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to be 
sacred to Shiva when special worship is performed. 
Now VilAsavati and her mother can hardly have been 
meant t d be members of that sect, some followers of 
which with a red clothing were waiting at Shukandsa’s 
door. It, therefore, appears to be clear that all wor- 
shippers of Shiva were not members of any of those 
sects, the names of which have come down to us.” 

“There were thus three classes of Shiva’s worahip- 
pers;— ( 1 ) clericals or ascetics, ( 2 ) their lay followers, 
(3) and ordinary people who had no particular con- 
nection with any sect. The poets Kalidas, Subandhn, 
Ba.na, Shri Harsha, Bhatta Narayana, Bhavabhhti and 
several others adore Shiva at the beginning of their 
2-27 
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works. They may have been the lay followers of any 
of the sects, but, in all likelihood, they belong to the 
third class--The many temples of Shiva constructed 
by early Chd,lukyas and the Bi^strakO-tas. and the 
Kailas and other cave temples at Ellora excavated by 
the latter, contain no indication of their being intended 
for any specific Shaiva sect, and therefore, they may 
by regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general 
worship of Shiva in Mah&rd.stra from the seventh to 
the tenth century. ” 

During the first eleven centuries of the Christian 
era Shaivism prospered in South India and made tre- 
mendous progress to the complete routing of Jainism 
and Buddhism. The latter was uprooted and driven 
out of the land, as it was done in Northern India in 
the times of BharaShivas and Vakatakas. During this 
period Jainism had come down to South India and had 
such thorough hold on some people that Shaivism and 
Yaishnavism were in the background. Besides, some 
kings had not only espoused the cause of Jainism but 
were Jains themselves. However, Shaivism re-asserted 
itself gradually and spread like wild fire under the 
advocacy of Shaiva teachers and under the intense 
Bhakti cult of 63 NHyan^rs or Shaiva saints. 

In South India the Pallavas,like the Bharashivas and 
the Vakatakas in Northern India, had made Shaivism 
their state religion. According to K. P. Jayaswal, the 
Pallavas ruled from 295 A. D. to 360 A. D. * “ They 
established Shaivism as the state religion in the South 
as the Vakatakas did the same in the North. Just as 


* History of India 150 A. D -350 A. D. pp. 178, 182. 
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the Guptas gave a permanent stamp of Vaishnavism 
on the Northern India which has come down to our 
own time, so the Pallavas imprinted Shaivism on 
Southern India which has come down to us--Like the 
imperial Vakataks they are Shaiva by religion— -It is 
stated in the documents of the Pallava dynasty that 
the founder of the Pallava dynasty was made king by 
the Naga emperor on the former’s marriage with a 
Naga Princess. ” 

During this period literature about Shaivism came 
to be written in the Tamil language. The earliest and 
the most authoritative book on Shaivism was Tiruman- 
dirum of Tirumullar, who was himself one of the 63 
N4yanArs. But Shaivism has a few references made 
to it in the earlier Tamil literature, called the Sdngam 
literature. This literature is mostly of love and war 
and is divided into two broad groups as Puram and 
Aham. It is, therefore, not possible to make an estimate 
based on the literature of the progress in religion and 
religious thought. However, from occasional references 
and incidental allusions, some information can be 
collected about Shaivism from the literature. Thus in 
a Puram stanza there is a reference to the destruction 
of the three castles, the blue neck, the moon on the 
head and an eye on the forhead, which is clearly about 
Shiva. So also in a poem, called PuraN^nhru, it is said, 

J “ The one Veda classified as four Vedas and under- 
stood by means of the six Vedangas is ever on the 
tongue of Shiva of fully cutivated understanding and 

+ Origin and early history of Shaivism in South 
India, page 115. 
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Wgh matted looks. The point worthy of notice here 
is that the Veda ( which according to' tradition came 
out of its own accord, and not from the mouth of any 
body ) is described as abiding for ever on tlie tongue 
of Shiva. He alone therefore is fit to reveal the Veda, 
or make it known to the world. Again, any one uttering 
the Veda, necessarily utters the word of Shiva. Such a 
conception can originate only from one who regards 
Shiva as the highest god. Thus it is evident that the 
poet ( Avfir Mvilam Kil^r ) was a believer in Shaivism.” 
In Manimekalai, an excellent Tamil work by Sattanar, 
the superiority of Buddhistic philosophy to the philoso- 
phies of other religions is established. Manimekalai 
is only a story of a girl who becomes a nun and enters 
into an enquiry of “ which philosophy is superior to 
which else. ” In the course of her inquiry she goes 
to a Shaiva-Vadin. The current views on Shaivism 
are found in a nut shell- * “ He stated that the two 
lights ( the sun and the mooo ), the doer and the five 
elements constitute the basis from out of which human 
beings are made by combination of life and body. He 
who does this is constituted of Kailas; his nature it is 
to create beings as an act of play, and Ho destroys them 
and thus gets rid of their sufferings; and He, besides 
whom there is no one else, such a one is my god. ” 

But it is during the period of 6-3 Ndyaniirs that 
Shaivism flourished and became firmly rooted in tlie 
land so as to get better of Buddhism and Jainism which 
came into conflict with Shaivism, with the result 

* Origin and early history of Shaivism in South 
India, page 119. 
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that both these religions were completely routed. 
Buddhism disappeared from the land, Jainism remained 
the religion only of a small minority as is seen now. 
Of the sixty throe NAyanilrs four "Nilyan^rs, namely, 
Tirumular. Sambandar, Appar or Vagisha, and Sundarar 
or Sundarmurti are great writers and have written 
very authoritative books on Shaivism. Tirumular is 
the earliest and greatest of all and his work “ Tiru- 
mandirum ” is the most authoritative and exhaustive 
in the treatment of Shaivism. Next come 'Sambandar 
and Appar who were contemporaries and both of them 
were contemporaries of ten other Nilyanttrs. Sundar- 
murti comes last; and eight other N^yanUrs were his 
contemporaries. Some Nilyanars seem to be contem- 
poraries of Tirumular also, as Tirumular severely 
condemns those that speak ill of Adiyars or devotees of 
Shiva, who were thought by Nilyaniirs as much worthy 
of worship as Shiva himself. Some became N&yan&rs 
merely because they revered and adored Shaiva devotees 
and gave them food or anything that the devotees 
required. 

The dates of Tirumular ( circa 4C0-600 A D. ), 
Sambandar and Appar (circa G60 A. D.), and Sundarar 
(circa 800-825 A. D.), based on some reliable data, have 
been determined. But it is not possible to do so in the 
case of other Ntl-yandrs. However it can be said that they 
lived during the period of six centuries from 4th to 9th 
century A. D. We shall note briefly in what way the 
N%aniirs were instrumental in popularising and 
spreading Shaivism in the land. It may be noted that 
Sambandar, Appar, Sundarar and Manikkav^sagar, the 
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author of Tisuvasagam, are called the four Samaya- 
oharyas or teachers of Shaivism because they were 
instrumental in popularizing and spreading Shaivism 
in the land by their writings and saintly life. It may 
also be noted that the great saint» Tirumular, and the 
four Samayacharyas wrote authoritative books on 
Shaivism and its principles and practices in the Tamil 
language, which was one of the languages of the people 
of South India. Shaivism as a cosmopolitan religion 
appealed to the people and prospered by leaps and 
bounds with the result, as already noted, that Jainism 
and Buddhism gave way completely to it. Of all the 
religious works of Shaiva authors, Tirumandiram, the 
work of Tirumular is the most authoritative, as it 
became the foundation on which the superstructure of 
Shaiva Siddh^nta philosophy was raised later by Tiru- 
mular ’s successors. But it is mainly the Nilyan&rs 
that were greatly instrumental in the spread of Shaivism 
by their life of intense, sincere, and exemplary devotion. 

The lives of 63 N%an&rs have been outlined by 
saint Sundarar in his Tiruttondattogai, in which the 
author sings of the Niyan^rs. The lives %vere later 
elaborated in Periya Puranam by SekkiUr, who lived 
about the end of the eleventh century A.D.the Puranam 
gives detailed information about the N^anilrs and 
devotional activities and is, therefore, the main source 
of knowledge of the N^yan^rs. The main features of 
the N^yanS.r5’ period are: — 

(1) It was the age of Bhakti or sincere devotion to 
the Godhead Shiva, who was alone the saviour 
of the Bhaktas. 



{y) It was mainly the age of Charya or D^sam^rga. 

.(3) It was the age of cosmopolitan spirit that pervad- 
ed the religion. 

(4) It was the ago of miracles. 

(5) It was the ago of Shivabhaktas and Shivayogis 
wandering about the country and receiving 
reverence and adoration from Shaivas. 

(6) It was the ago when no distinction was made of 
sox. Females wore not excluded but considered 
equally entitled to religious practices. 

(7) It was the age of hostility and conflict with 
Jains and Buddhas. 

(8) It was the age of Agamic culture when the 
Agamic rites had been practised; and when the 
Agamas and their teachings were reconciled with 
the Vedas and their teachings and both were 
considered equal and one. 

(I) The Shaiva NflyanS.rs were persons of intense 
and sincere devotion, which was extolled as a virtue, 
though this devotion or bha&ti bordered on bigotry and 
fanaticism. Bhakti was considered more important than 
homas, tended with Vedic mantras, and knowledge or 
observance of Shiistras. Therefore a bhakta attached 
more importance to the worship of Shiva in all sincerity 
hofwever much it was opposed to ordinary canons of 
right and wrong in the acts of bhakti. Shiva, according 
to Shaivism, is Parama Guru ( the Highest Teacher ) 
and extends grace to the bhaktas. This act of extend- 
ing grace ( sfii? ) is one of five acts of Shiva ( ), 

the other four being ( creation ), (preservation), 
(destruction), and (obscuration). It was the 
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conviction of N^yanars that bhakti was a means of 
purifying souls and getting rid of or bonds, that 
bound the in In their deep devotion they 

lost their temper, when something happened to obstruct 
their devotional activity; and they committed acts of 
cruelty to the agent of the obstruction. Thus, Eripatta 
N%an^r was in the habit of throwing his axo on any 
body that came in the way of anybody’s doing some 
work in the worship of G-od Shiva. Once Shivakami 
Andar was as usual gathering flowers for the worship of 
Pashupati in the temple at Kariir. King Pugal Chola’s 
elephant destroyed the flowers that Shivakami had 
gathered. Eripatta was enraged and killed not 

only the elephant but the flve men that were in charge 
of the elephant. Another NA.yanitr,of name Chandeshvar, 
was a Brahmin youth who learnt the Vedas in his fifth 
year and received the sacrament of Upanayana in his 
seventh year.One day he saw a cowhord belabour the cows 
tended by him. But Chandeshwar not liking this began 
to tend the cows himself. The cows so carefully tended 
by the N^an^r began to give more milk and Ohande- 
shwar began to use the overflowing milk for the 
Abhisheka of Shiva. The news reached his father who 
did not like this conduct, as he failed to realize the 
intense devotion of his son. He, therefore, when once 
his son was all occupied with the performance of his 
daily Abhisheka under a tree, struck blows on his son; 
but the latter was not at all conscious of the blows, till 
the father snatched away the milk-pot held by him. 
Only then the son became conscious of the obstruction 
caused by his father and taking a stick struck his 
father’s leg with it. The stick mysteriously became 
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an axe and cut off the leg. These two stories, though 
more can be given, are enough to prove the length o£ 
fanaticism to which the Niiyan^trs went. But their bigotry 
and fanaticism were due to and proof of their intense 
devotion. These staunch Shaiva-i persuaded themselves 
that they were above all ordinary rules of ethics and 
morality, which they thought were inapplicable to them in 
their religious practices. In fairness to the N&yan^rs it 
was their merit' of devotion and not their inability to 
control themselves that enabled them to attain Shiva’s grace. 
Their indignation was righteous indignation on account of 
something coming in the way of their devotional work. 
Fanaticism is certainly a defect but it does not meag in the 
case of N^iyau^rs total absence of self-control. Otherwise, 
Yama ( control ), Niyama ( discipline ) and such other 
things, applicable to the practices of Shivayoga would be 
meaningless- The intense and sincere bhakti of the 
NS.yanil.rs had salutary effect upon the general public 
because it chalked out to them a path to attain Moksbaj 
that has continued even to this day. 

The NS,yanS.rs went to any length to serve Shive in 
devotion. Thus Kannappa N&yan^lr plucked out his eyes 
to remedy the bleeding eye of Shivaj Kalaiya N&yan^r 
sold the “ Tali or Mangalsfltra ” of his wife to buy incense 
for Shiva. KalianS.yan&r lighted lamps in the temple with 
oil supplied by himself. He exhausted all his wealth and 
possessions to buy oil and then decided to sell his wife to 
obtain money for buying oil. When nobody would pur- 
chase her he got desperate and decided to offer his own 
blood in place of oil. While doing this Shiga’s grace 
descended upon him. 

2-28 
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(II) The age of N^yantirs was the age of CharyS,, 
also called “ D^satnarga. ” Chary^ is one of the Shaivaite 
four SSidhanas of liberation as taught in the Agamas, the 
other three being, Kriy&, Yoga, and Dnyilna. The mtlrgas 
or paths, corresponding, to Kriyit, Yoga, Dnyiina, are 
called Satputramarga, Sahamarga or Sakhatnarga, and 
Sanmarga. The charyA or Dfisani3,rga consists in cleaning 
the temple premises, making garlands of flowers, praising 
and feeding Shiva’s devotees, lighting temple lamps, 
planting flower gardens, serving Shivayogis, collecting 
flowers for Shiva’s worship and all other acts for the wor- 
ship of the God and service of Shaivayogis. This path is 
within the reach of all, male and female, high and low, 
without the distinction of caste and creed, as a mode of 
attaining mukti. Most of the NflyanA,rs were examples of 
DIsamarga. Thus one collected flowers, another burnt in- 
cense, some one lighted lamps in the temple and so on and 

so forth. One N4yan^r’s devotion to god was a very 
strange one. It was Sakkiya Ndyan§,r that developed a 
love towards a Shivalinga. Once in his admiration of the 
Linga he threw a stone on it out of self-forget-fulness and 
did not know what he was doing, being so much absorbed 
in his thought about Shiva. The next day he thought of 
his throwing the stone the previous day and decided that 
it was the God’s will and determined to continue that 
peculiar form of expressing his love for the Linga, One 
day he forgot to do it but was reminded of bis omission of 
his usual worship, just when he was sitting for his mealHe 
forthwith went away to do it, when God appeared before him 
and took him to His world. This does not mean that other 
modes or S^dhanas were not practised. The three other 
modes were also practised by men of superior intellectaul 
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calibre and capacity. For instance, Adipatta NAyanllr, 
a fisherman by caste gave away to Shiva one of the fishes 
he caught. Shiva, with a view to test his devotion, caused 
it to so happen that the NiXyansir could catch only one 
fish several days; still the Nilyanar offered the single fish 
caught every day and went home. He got leaner and leaner 
day by day for want of food. One day he got a golden 
fish so valuable that he could buy a kingdom with the 
price oF the fish. But the Ni\yanllir liberated the fish as 
usual. Shiva was so pleased that he took him to His 
world. This is an instance of Kriyil, or Satputram0,rga 
PusalUr JNilyanrir desired very much to build a temple for 
Shiva; but he could not do so for want of money. He 
then began to construct mentally a temple which he did 
day by day gradually strictly in accordance with the 
Agamic, rules of constructing a temple. In due course the 
structure was complete in his mind and he fixed up a day 
for installing the deity in it in proper ceremony. It 
happened that the same day was fixed up by Narasim- 
havarraan II of Pallava line for installing Shi?a’s image 
in a temple that he had newly built. The previous night 
God Shiva appeared in the king’s dream, that He would be 
in the PusaEr NslyanA,r’s temple for the same ceremony,, 
and therefore, the king should pDStpone his ceremony. 
The king then went to see the Myan^r’s temple but was 
surprised to find that it was only a mental temple. This 
is an instance of Mtlnasa Pdja or Sahamarga. The saint 
Triumular and the Samayacharyas are themselves in*, 
stances of Sakh^mS,rga and Sanm^rga. 

( III ) The age of N^yan^rs was the age of cosmo- 
politan spirit. There is nothing special in. this; for 
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cosmopolitanistn was the creed ot Shaivism from the very 
beginniDg and formed a special feature or differentia of the 
religion. Still by the impact of Vedic Varnashramdharma 
orthodoxy dogged the course of Shaivism ever and anon 
and bad to be purged away. Of the 6S Nilyan^ra some 
were Brahmins and some belonged to the aboriginal and 
and other low castes. But ordinary ideas of castes did not 
weigh and matter with the devotees of Shiva. Whenever 
they met they met as equals. The Shivabhaktas of higher 
castes had no scruples in taking food with those of lower 
castes. Thus Sundarar, an Adi Shaiva Brahmin, ate with 
Serim^n Perumal NSyanar who was a low caste man. 
Moreover be married a low caste dancing girl, Perumai 
Nakkiy^r. The hunter Kannappa, a Berad, and Nanda, a 
Pulaiya occupied a position among N^yanS.rs, though they 
were low caste men. Amara Niti N&yandr was a Vaisbya; 
Enadi NSyanar was a toddy-drawer; Tiru Nilkautha 
NayanSr was a potter; Tirukkuriputtondar was a washer- 
man; and Adipatti Nayanar was a fisherman. All these 
low caste people rose to the high position of being saints. 
This shows that all people that were Shaivas were free 
from the barriers of caste. ’ The story of Nanda Nayanar 
is specially interesting in that it illustrates a miracle and 
how orthodoxy yielded to the cosmopolitan spirit of 
Shaivism. The writings of Samayacharyas inculcated the 
broad spirit of cosmopolitanism and had the desired effect 
on the people. Thus says Appar: — Brahmana’s jewel is 
the Veda. Ours is Panchdkshara; though one does not 
have good birth, that which gives much good according to 
birth is Panch^kshara. It must be noticed here that there 
is absolutely no mention of the superiority or inferiority of 
one caste over another; nor is there any condemnation of 
ope sect ia preference to another. 
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IV The age of Nilyanilrs was the age of miracles, 
which were displayed by the Periya Puranam saints. The 
miracles served their purpose most effectively. Otherwise 
Kannappa and Nanda could never have been regarded as 
worthy of greatest respect as saints. The man in the 
street is not likely to be won over by dry theoretical argu- 
mentation and philosophical disputation, but would need 
some practical proof, which miracles could alone afford to 
give. The miracles were not peculiar to the NS,yan&rs. 
The Buddhist scriptures abound with numerous instances 
of Buddha’s miracles. The Kuran states various miracles 
about the Prophet Mohamud. The Bible gives so many 
miracles performed by Christ, Thus miracles were not the 
exclusive property of Shaiva Niiyaniirs. It is impossible 
to give an explanation of the possibility or otherwise of 
miracles, which on the very face look impossible- But ac- 
cording to Yogashastra, which is originally a science of 
Shaiva and Shakta religion, everything is possible. But Yoga 
is primarily a spiritual science, far above the head and intel- 
lect of dry materialists, who may carp at the possibility 
that can be attained by the infinite spiritual power, when 
cultivated and developed by the practice of Yoga. After 
all what is a miracle ? The speaking chip was a miracle to 
the wild ra.an but quite an ordinary thing to the civilized 
carpenter that wrote on the chip. Even to-day electricity 
is a miracle to an Indian villager, who, it may be said from 
personal experience, asks the question if oil is stored some- 
where to feed the light when it is switched. A few years 
back no body could have believed in wireless telegraphy and 
television; but now it is quite an ordinary thing. The 
matters spiritual cannot be tested by matters physical or 
physical science, Christ, Mohamud, Buddha and Basava 
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were great Yogis and could perforin miracles and work 
wonders. Such were the things that the NS.yanar8 could do 
by force of bhakti, which was a spiritual force. Two instances 
of miracles will be enough to illustrate the force of bhakti. 
Nami Nandi Adigal was a Brahmin and worshipped Shiva 
in the temple of Tiruv4r6r. Once he wished to light all 
the lamps in the temple and went to the neighbouring 
houses to beg for ghee for feeding the temple lamps. One 
of the houses belonged to a Jain, who being intolerant of 
Shaivism replied that Nandi Adigal might as well take water 
and use it in place of ghee. Nami Nandi was vexed and 
began to cry through sorrow. But he heard a voice that he 
might go to a tank and bring water for ligh ting lamps. He 
obeyed the voice and the lamps burnt brightly. (2) Dandi 
Adigal was a native of Tiruvardr. He was born blind but 
a staunch Shivabhakta and always repeated the Paneha- 
kshara Mantra. He began to dig a tank for the benefit of 
Shiva’s devotees. Jains began to laugh and ridicule the 
attempts of the blind man. Annoyed at this he challenged 
that he would gain vision by Shiva’s favour. He prayed 
god and his prayers were granted in the presence of the 
then Chola king who was there to witness the miracle. 

( V ) During the age of NS,yanS,rs Shivayogis moved 
about in the land and were-revered as equal to Shiva, whom 
they represented as it were. They wandered over the land 
as agents of Shaivism to show the right path to ordinrry 
Shaivas to attain mukti by precept as well as by example. 
The NayanErs worshipped Shivayogis with equal reverence. 
Thus Murkha NSyanar always offered food to Shivabhaktasj 
and when he was short of money he earned money by 
gambling and fed Shiva’s devotees. Sirappuli Nayanar 
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always ministered to the needs and comforts of Shiva- 
bhaktas and in the end gained the grace of God. This was 
the principle which the great Kanarese poet Shadakhsari of 
6th century followed rigidly and took a vow that he would 
not write anything except in praise of Shiva or a Shiva- 
bhakta. His vow is contained in the following stanza: — 

h 

dcoddjsdd ue^o- 

dd ^odi^^o^d ;>loddo ^ddo || 

(VI) During this age women also attained sainthood on 
account of their Shivabhakti. They were as much entitled 
to religious rites and practices as men could be. This is but 
right, as sex belongs to the body and not to the soul, 
which, whether it is encaged in a male or a female body, 
was considered equally entitled to rights in religious 
principles and practices. Exclusion of women from matters 
of religion is a grave defect in the Vedic religion of Varna- 
shramadharma. Women also have souls to save from 
bondage ( Ti5r ). It baffles understanding how women can 
save their souls merely by serving their husbands faithfully 
without religion and religious practices. Shaivism is free 
from this defect and has given equal rights to men and 
women. Thus Mangayakkarsiyar, a Pandya queen, and 
K^rakk^l Ammaiyar and many others have a place 
amidst the NSyanars. The story of Tirunilanakka 
NSyanar’s wife is interesting. Once the N^anflr was 
worshipping Shiva’s image when a spider fell on it. The 
NSyanar’s wife, who was standing nearby, blew it away 
and her spittle fell on the image. The JS^yandr thought 
that the image was polluted by his wife’s spittle and asked 
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her to be separated from him- But during his sleep at 
night God Shiva appeared before him and showed the 
saint how bis whole body was blistered on account of the 
spider’s fall except where bis wife’s spittle had fallen on 
his body. The saint repented and realized that bhakti 
was more important than the knowledge of the shastras- 

(VII) During this period Jainism and Buddhism 
fell foul of Shaivism and were worsted by it. In earlier 
times Jains, Buddhas, Shaivas, and Vaishnavas were seen 
to have lived in amity and peace side by side though they 
held different religious views. In canto II of Silappadi 
k§.ram the story is told that Kovalan and saint Kavundi 
Adigal were travelling together to Madura. They met a 
Brahmin on their way & asked him the route. The Brahmin 
gave them a description of two routes with an account of 
Hindu Gods and the Siddhis that could be got of by wor- 
shipping the Gods in the manner prescribed by the 
Shastras. After listening to the Brahmin patiently 
Kavundi Adigal said — “ 0, Brahmin, learned in the Vedas, 
I do not desire to go through the cave ( lying on the route 
described by the Brahmin ) for attaining the ends or 
Siddhis. You may go ahead to worship the God you 
like; we shall go our own way. ” It will be clear from 
this that the relations between different religious sects 
were cordial. Even during the times of Tirumular Jains 
and Shaivas lived in peace. It was only later during the 
times of Sambandar and Appar that conflicts between the 
Shaivas, Jains and Buddhists had developed. The latter 
half of the sixth century was a period of Jain prominence; 
and that was the reason why the king Mahendravarman 
was influenced by Jain teachings. But gradually as the 
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Bhakti cult of the NflyanSirs rose and flourished, Shaivas 
and Jains became intolerant of one another and 
clashes took place, as it was bound to be. One of the 
N^yantirs, "Ninra Sir Nodumar, a Pandya king, was 
first a convert to Jainism. The Jains, who were into- 
lerant of tbe growing influence of Shaivism, told the 
king that they would raise a fire by their mystic power in 
the camp of Sambaudar. But failing in their attempts 
they actually set fire to Sambandar’s house and the 
miracle happened. The saint Sambaudar sang a Padigam 
and the fire leaving the saint’s house attacked the king 
who felt a burning sensation all over the body. He 
got rid of the sonsation by Sambandar’s singing another 
Padigam. The king then was a convert to Shaivism 
and did all he could to spread Shaivism in the land. 
Saint Appar himself was first a Jain convert and got 
the new name “ Dharmasena ”. But later when he 
suffered badly from the stomachache he bee ame free 
only when his sister gave him the sacred ashes. The 
saint lost all faith in Jainism and became an ardent 
Shaiva and wrote books on Shaivism. It may be noted 
that during the time he was a Jain he defeated a 
Buddhist in a disputation. This shows that there was 
antagonism between Jains and Buddhists also. Jains 
were persecuted and there was once a large- scaJle 
slaughter of Jains in the place called Palayarai, which 
is an historical fact referred to by Appar himself in his 
songs. Gradually the Jain predominance waned and 
Shaivism prevailed all over the country. 

The hostility between Shaivism and Buddhism was 
not so keen and severe as it was between Jainism 
and Shaivism, SS/kkiya N^yan^r was a Buddha first 

2-29 
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but got dissatisfied with the doctrines of Buddhism 
and after study and thought came to the conclusion 
that Shaivism alone could afford real solution to the 
miseries of the world. He realized that the four things 
viz. Atm^, Karma, Karmaphala, and Pati were real, 
the first and last of which are not found in Buddhism. 
The story of Sakkiya Nflyan^r is the story of a cultured 
man and shows that Shaivism and Buddhism were at 
loggerheads. 

(YIII ) Lastly it was the period of Agamic lore 
and practices. The Agamas ( the Shivagamas ), the 
literature of Shaivism, originated in hoary antiquity 
and developed into tremendous volumes in course of 
time. The writings were in Sanskrit and therefore of 
no avail to ordinary people. It was, therefore, necessary 
that their teachings should be told in the language of 
the people. This was exactly what Tirumular did. He 
rendered into Tamil the Shaiva doctrines as they were 
found in the Sanskrit Shivagamas, which were current 
into both Northern and Southern India for several 
centuries past. Sambandar and Appar were great 
scholars and they popularized the Agamic Shaivism in 
their writings. Various references in the Devaram 
hymns testify to the prevalence of the Agamas. So 
also from the lives of N^yan^rs it is known how in 
various places Phja was performed in the Agamic way, 
temples were built and festivals celebrated in the 
manner prescribed by the Agamas. The structure of 
very many temples during the period of Nayanars bears 
out the influence of the Agamic cult of image worship 
in temples. Also the Agamas were considered equal to 
the Vedas and in no way inconsistent with the Vedas. 
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It has been noted above that the Vedas were considered 
to be residing on the tongue of Shiva, i. e. the Vedas 
were considered to have been delivered by Shiva for 
the good of Shaivas. There were also people. who believ- 
ed that the Agamas were anti-Vedio and non-Vedic. 
But in course of time owing to the prevailing influence 
of Vedic literature, containing rich heritage of culture, 
and owing to fhe adoption by Vedic people of Agamic 
cult of worshipping a personal god, both the followers 
of Vedas and Agamas seem to have made an attempt 
at unifying the teachings of the Vedas and the Agamas 
in order to show to the people that both of them meant 
one and the same thing. They tried to show that there 
was unity of thought underlying their teachings, 
however much they differed in details. Tirumular was 
the first Tamil poet to regret the opinion that the 
Agamas and the Vedas were different and taught 
distinct principles. * He says, “ the Veda with the 
Agamas is the truth; they are the word of the Lord 
etc. etc. ” The N^an^r, Rudra Pashupati, recited Sri 
Rudram while performing the worship of Shiva in a 
particular posture. This shows that the worship of Shiva 
■was intertwined with Vedic mantras. So also Sirappuli 
Nsiyanar was a shivabhakta and recited Panch^kshara 
with great emotion and performed all Vedic sacrifices 
in honour of G-od, Shiva. Thus during the first eleven 
centuries of the Christian era there were vigorous 
attempts made at reconciling the Agamic and Vedic 
teachings and at establishing concordance between 
them. ______ 


The Shivadwaita of Sri Kantha, page 9. 
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( VI ) Shaivism, a pre>Vaishnava religion. 

That Shaivism is earlier than Vaishnavism is evident 
from the fact that Shiva was the deity of the pre-Aryan 
people, the Dravidians, as established in a previous 
sectionj while Vishnu was not so. The Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa finds definitely prove that Shaivism exist- 
ed before the arrival of the Aryans in India; and the 
inscriptions, found at the sites and read and interpreted 
by father Heras, remove all doubts about the existence 
of Shaivism in pre-historic times. . The Linga worship 
and the characteristic attributes of Shiva, like the three 
eyes, the trident, the snake, the axe, etc. etc., found in 
the inscriptions prove definitely that Shiva was wor- 
shipped by the Indian people before the influx of the 
Aryans. But no such attributes peculiar to Vishnu 
having been found out in the information available at 
present of the Dravidian religion, it is clear that Vishnu 
was not a pre-Aryan deity. Though the description 
( see page 130 above ) of the Black God, Mayon, of the 
Dravidians resembles that of Krishna of modern 
Hinduism, it can not be proved that it was Vishnu 
that was worshipped. Even if Mayon was really the 
later Krishna, he came to be identified with Vishnu as 
an incarnation of Vishnu only later during the times 
of Mah^bhS-rata and not till then. Krishna, the son of 
Devaki and a pupil of Ghora Angirasa is mentioned for 
the first time in the Vedic literature in 
hut here he is merely a pupil learning from his Guru 
spiritual philosophy. He is not an all-wise God of 
Mah^bh^rata teaching his perplexed pupil, Nor 

is he an incarnation of Vishnu in the Upanishat. 
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Vishnu is purely an Aryan deity. ^“In the early times 
of Vishnu was not a separate deity but only seen 
in the capacity of the lord of unceasing activity ( vish 
means to bo active ). He is said to take three strides 
across the universe. As the sun-god he is the god of 
time, of space, and of life. He is said to measure the 
universe, to determine its worlds, high and low, and to 
fix their proper places. He is also said to be a god of 
bliss, whose foot-prints are full of sweetness and 
ceaseless joy, and whose highest step is consequently 
the goal of devoted worshippers. In the early ages of 
Bigweda the hymns expressing the ethical conception 
of a monotheistic deity are mainly about Varuna. But 
Varuna himself is the head of the Adityas, and as 
Vishnu was assosiated with him, it is easy to see that 
the conception would be transferred from the one to 
the other, particularly for the reason that Vishnu was 
the measurer of the world, the determiner of the time, 
space and life. Apparently, the Bigwedic god, Bhaga, 
the lord of bounty, who distributes the due gifts to all 
living beings, also came to be identified with Vishnu 
as he was Varuna, Ushas and other deites. There can 
be no doubt that Vishnu’s coming to be regarded as 
Bhaga, whom we may regard as the germ of the god 
of the Bhagavatas, was an important link in the early 
evolution of the Vishnu cult. ” There is one strong 
reason to believe that Vishnu was not looked upon 
with disfavour as Rndra was done. The latter was 
admitted into the Aryan pantheon reluctantly and 
almost out of necessity, as noted already on pages 


* Cultural Heritage of India, page 66. 
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116-124 above. Eudra, Moreover, was considered an 
impure deity and made the worshippers impure as 
evidenced by the story of the noted on page 

167 above. Vishnu, on the contrary, was. identified 
with the the only form of Aryan religious worship. 
If Vishnu were a non- Aryan deity, the Aryans could 
never have done the honour to Vishnu of identifying 
h im with their sacred *if. Vishnu, being not a very 
important deity of was intimately associated with 
as his friend and companion; while in the classical my- 
thology he is styled Indra’s younger brother. This 
seems to indicate that a part of Indra’s functions and 
character was transferred to Vishnu. 

Narayan, a name of Vishnu, first belonged to sfftr 

according to Manu. It was only later when Vishnu 
came to be worshipped as a personal god like Shiva by 
a section of the public that Narayan was identified 
with Vishnu. 

During the Brahmanic period the theory of 
incarnation so intimately connected with Vishnu, was 
associated with Thus it is said in 

“ Having assumed the form of a tortoise S5rrq% created 
offspring. According to ^r%trq^(5i»i “ raised the 

earth from the bottom in the form of a boar. ” But 
{jhe common opinion ascribes these feats to Vishnu in 
his tortoise and boar forms or incarnations. Thus 
Muir remarks in this connection as follows: — § “ Here 
we meet for the first time with the theory of incar- 
natiom which in course of time passed into a generally 
adopted doctrine and enabled Vaisnavism to absorb 


§ Muir’s 0. S. T. vol. V. 
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popular cults by declaring the objects of their worship 
to be avataras of Vishnu. Probably the tortoise and 
the boar were originally popular therio-morphio deities 
worshipped by the masses (including Brahmin families) 
and were afterwards elevated by the same Brahmins to 
a higher rank by assuming them to be forms of some 
recognijsed god. Traces of this process seem to be 
recognisable in the case of the tortoise and the boar 
avataras of a«ir<Trcr. For in the as we have 

seen, sjstrqf^ assumed the form of a boar and raised the 
earth. But in a passage of it was the boar 

Emusa who raised the earth and was then favoured by 
sstptRi for the deed. Here we have two different attempts 
to connect a god worshipped under the shape of a boar 
with Something similar occurs in the case of 

the tortoise avatara. For it is first said that sraiqfrr 
took the form of a tortoise and then this tortoise is 
identified with one of the secondary creators. 

We observe in both oases a certain indecision; the 
theriomorphic god was at fiirst hesitatingly identified 
by the members of the priestly class with one of their 
great gods. Afterwards, when the theory of the 
avataras was firmly established, it furnished a ready 
means of legitimizing popular godlings and heroes. 
Thus the first avatara of Vishnu and that of man-lion 
may be accounted for by the assumtion that the idols 
of such shapes had been the objects of popular worship.** 
Thus it is clear, was a prominent deity during 

the times of Brahmanas and not Vishnu, who usurps 
only later the position of wsn a3nq% gradually, when he 
becomes a sectarian god. The theri-anthropic form 
of Vishnu, namely ( man-lion ) was still later.* 
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All this shows that Vishnu, unlike Eudra, was not a 
prominent deity as an object of sectarian worship. 

During the time of Upanishads, the prinicipal ten 
or twelve Upanishads, Vishnu is scarcely mentioned 
except in in III-9 ( twwTw frilyji'c 

But it is not only doubtful but improbable that this 
Vishnu is the later Vishnu of Vaishnavism; though 
interprets this as “ 

” It is the sun-god, that pervades the universe, 
that seems to have been praised here, as he is so done 
in 15-16 and a^iiRfci.in 1-1 and 8. While 

is mentioned as in and is made the 

theistio in From the Brahmainic 

story of elaborated in *riwr^3,^'iiTf,it can be easily 

seen that Vishnu was not as prominent as Shiva or 
Brahma in the period of Brahmanas or Upanishads. The 
story may be briefly stated as follows: — In olden times 
there was a war between gods and demons ( asuras ),. 
in which the latter were defeated and their leader 
Taraka was killed. The three sons of the demon 
Taraka wanted to take revenge upon the gods. They 
therefore, performed rigorous austerities and obtained a 
boon from Brahm^ that they should not be vanquished 
by anybody except the one that could destory their three 
castles by means of one single arrow. They then built 
three strong castles, one golden in heaven, the second 
of silver in air, and the third of iron on the earth. 
They, thereafter, began to oppress and harass gods and 
sages, who went to Brahma and bitterly complained 
about them. He replied that it was impossible for any 
body to overcome them except Mahadeva, by whom 
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the universe was pervaded and who by particular austerities 
knew the Yoga and S^akhya of the Atman. Thereupon 
all went to Mah^deva and furnished him with all special 
requisites of war against the Asuras and entreated MahS<- 
deva to destroy the three castles. To the great joy of 
gods Mah&deva destroyed the three castles by discharging a 
single arrow. The gods praised Mahadeva highly and 
departed. This story makes it plain that Vishnu is not 
given any prominence. On the other hand, BrahmH is, at 
least formally, admitted to be superior to Mahadeva by 
Mahadeva himself; because the latter wanted that sopae 
body stronger than himself ( ilffi it ’lO should be ^is 
charioteer. But in a previous part of the story Brahmtl 
himself states that he got the rank of from Mab&- 

deva. It is clear from this that Vishnu occupied a position 
of inferiority and was ranked with other gods Indra, Soma, 
Agni etc., and the only two supreme gods were Brabm4 
and Mabddeva, each of whom acknowledged the superiority 
of the other to himself. It is only in the 
that Vishnu comes to be made a prominent deity and 
raised to the status of This Upanishad is already 

shown to be a later Upanishad, later than Accord* 

ing to * Prof. Ranade the first four chapters of the 
Upanishad are earlier and the remaining later ones. But 
it is to be noted that it is in the later portion that Vishnu 
comes to be so praised and elevated. 

RAma, the Aryan adventurous prince and hero of 
RAmiyana, was a human being and not a deity when he 
invaded South India. It was in later tirae^ only that be 

* See his “ Constructive survey of Upanishadic philoso- 
phy ** p. 81. 
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Was deified as an incarnation of Vishnu. At the time, 
whenever it might be in the dim past, that he flourished, 
invaded south India, and conquered R5,vana, he established 
and worshipped Linga ( Shiva Linga ) on the south sea 
coast, that is even to-day famous as Rtlmeshwara. During 
the times of R^ma the Aryans were merely a cult of fire; 
while the Dravidians were the worshippers of Shiva. 
There is no evidence of Vishnu being so worshipped like 
Shiva by either non- Aryans or Aryans, If Vishnu was 
so worshipped it could be expected that Rama worshipped 
Vishnu somewhere as he did Shiva. 

In connection with our statement that Rilma, and for 
that matter also Krishna, were human beings, Lassen 
after a critical study of RiWiftyana and MahA,bhA.rata f 
Remarks — 

“ It is true that in the epic poems Rama and Krishna 
appear as incarnations of Vishnu, but they at the same time 
come before us as human heroes, and these characters 
( the divine and the human ) are so far from being in- 
separably blended together, that both of these heroes 
are for the most part exhibited in no other light than other 
highly gifted men acting according to human motives and 
taking no advantage of their divine superiority. It is 
only in certain sections which have been added for the 
purpose of enforcing their divine character that they take 
the character of Vishnu. It is impossible to read either 
of these’ poems with attention, without being reminded of 
the later interpolations of these actions, and of the unskilful 
m'Anne'r in which these passages are often introduced, and 

f Muir. S'.' T Voh IV-166-1S2. Pages 441-491 may 
also be consulted. 
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without observing how loosely they are connected with the 
rest of the narrative, and how unnecessary they are for 
its progress. ” 

So also on the authority of various stories of 
81 ^, the Pilndava prince, and worshipped Shiva for 
various boons. Thus Shaivism, was prevalent before 
R&nojlysija and Mabf\bh^rata events took place. But such 
is not the case with Vaishnavisra. In short there is no 
evidence of V^ishnu being a sectarian god of Yaishnavas 
before the later portion of ntr And it seems that 

Vaishnavism assumed definite shape as a sectarian religion 
during the latest period of qfWlcT. 

The following remarks about the comparative position 
of Shaivism and Vaishnavism during the epic period will 
be interesting and valuable, “ Lassen remarks that in the 
epic poems, the worship of Vishnu is but seldom mentioned^ 
a fact which he regards as proving that at the period when 
they were composed no special worship of that deity had 
been extensively spread, at least among the Brahmans and 
princes. ...The mere fact that a poem in which Krishna 
plays throughout so prominent a part, and which in its 
existing form is so largely devoted to his glorification, 
should at the same time contain so many passages which 
formally extol the greatness, and still more, which incident- 
ally refer to a frequent adoration of the rival deity, by 
different personages, whether contemporary or of earlier, 
date, who are introduced — This fact is I think, a proof 
that the worship of the latter ( Mahddeva ) was widely 
diffused, if indeed it was not the predominant worship in 
India, at the period to which the action of the poem is 
referred ” ( Muir. S. T. IV-283 ). So also, Prof. Barth 
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in his “ Religions of India * ( pp. 168, 167 ) says “ We 
have already seen that the Veda does not lead us to anti- 
cipate the supremacy of Vishnu. Neither does it appear 
to us to be very ancient in the Mahabharata, which in 
general is connec ed with Vishnu, only in so far as it is 
with Krishna. Hence the most widely spread cultus is in 
the main that of Shiva. ..In the Mab^bhftirata, which how- 
ever, in its existing redaction, is concerned in the interest 
of Vishnavism,the cultus which we find most widely spread 
is that of Shiva. ” 

Dr. Sir Bhandarkar of world fame as a scholar twice 
remarks casually in his “ * Vaishnavism and Shaivism ” 
without the intention of proving the priority of Shaivism 
to Vaishnavism, as follows: — The , therefore, 

stands at the door of Bhakti School, and pours its devotion 
on Rudra-Shiva instead of on VS.sudeva Krishna, as the 
did in later times when the Bhakti doctrine was 
in full swing. Vdsudeva Krishna had an histoii: basis; 
and the circumstances which led to his being invested 
with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times; while 
in the age, in which the was composed, Rudra- 

Shiva was alone in the field as the supreme god, and the 
germs of Bhakti or love, which manifested themselves at 
the time] were directed towards him; but when Vflsudeva 
Krishna also came into the field, he appealed more to the 
hearts of men as the god that had come to dwell among 
them; cor sequently the germs of Bhakti speedily developed, 
and hence he became the object of the heightened feeling 
in preference to the other.” '‘From all that we have 
brought forward from the post-Sanhita literature, it will 


f ^ee pages 157 and 164 of the book, 
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appear that Rudra-Shiva was a deity whose worship was 
common to all Aryas» and who was not at first a sectarian 
god. As above remarked, he was in charge of the field 
before the Vaishnava or V^sudevic deities came in to 
contest bis supremacy. " 

( Vl( ) Rise of the Agamas, their development 
and contents. 

Now we come to the Agamas, the Shivagamas, that 
form of the scripture of Shaivism. The Agamas are of 
three kinds, the Shivilgamas, the Sh^kt^gamas, and the 
Vaishnav^gamas according as they treat of the deity 
s[n%i, or as the object of worship ( or ) 

and as the cosmic principle and of the religious practices 
belonging to the particular school. The Agamas are also 
called Tantras and there is practically no § difference 

§ In fact ShS,kta literature is in parts unintelligible to 
one unacquainted with some features of what is called 
Shaiva Darshana. How otherwise, is it that the 36 fatvas 
and Shadadhwas are common to both ? ( Shakti and 

Sh^kta p. 21 ). So also “ the Shaiva Schools are so inti- 
mately allied to the Sh^kta schools that the literature and 
doctrines of the one are quoted as authoritative by the 
other. ” ( The outlines of Indian Philosophy by P, T. S^ 

lyangar, page 147 ). Similarly uses for ennJT 

when he says “ 31'^ | ” (see in his 

tiJTl). The Agamas are more familiarly known as Tantras 
( Outlines of Indian Philosophy by P. T. S. lyangar 
page 130). Please also see C. V. Narayanan’s “Origion 
and early history of Shaivism in South India ” page, 380 
about the synonymity of and etPW, 
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between the two nanaes, especially between the Agamas 
of the Shaiva and Sh^kta schools, as both of them are 
believed to have been delivered by Shiva to his consort 
Pdrvati. But generally the -are called Agamas 

( etc. ) and ^rraprflrs are called cisrrs ( 

and so forth). The are 

twenty eight in number as mentioned in the last section 
of the text. Besides the twenty-eight principal Shivagamas 
there are very many e'^n^iRis or secondary Agamas, enume- 
rated in various Shaiva works like the an en- 

cyclopaedic Sanskrit work of Keladi Basawaraja, the 
fkamfStj a Kanarese encyclopaedic work of Nijaguna shiva- 
yogi. They are also mentioned by the late Mr. Nallaswami 
Pillai, a great scholar of Shaiva Siddhanta, in his introduc- 
tion to Readers will not be interested in the 

names of ^TFmrs. Hence such of the readers as may like 
to know them will do well to refer to the books mentioned 
containing the enumeration of gqmrs. The ^qmrs are 
connected with or belonging to g^FH’^'ils. Some OTmnrs 
are said to belong to a particular Thus qsifit'Ti'irJT 

has three gqrwis belonging to it, namely and 

has five ^qiws, (^5in%Xrar, gn??, differ, 
and 9ii?tT?iin. The ^i»TflTs continue the topic of the 5F??iT*Tnis 
and purport to explain the subject matter of the 

In connection with the Agamas three important 
questions arise ( 1 ) the age of the Agamas ( 2 ) the origin 
and source of the Agamas ( 3 ) and the contents of the 
Agamas, We shall try to answer these in order as far 
as we can, 

( A ) As regards the first question, the age of the 
Agamas can well be determined from the references made. 
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to them in various works. Groing back from latest to the 
earliest references we find that: — 

(1) Appaya Dixit of 16th century A. D, refers to 

the in his commentary on work written 

by hiiiiself. Therein he maintains that the %gFrf?is are 
as authoritative as the Vedas and says that it is only the 
ignorant that think otherwise ( see verse no. 47 ). 

He also maintains this attitude in his an 

extensive commentary on ( vide his commentary 

on the ” ). 

(2) The great of the 14th century A D, 

refers to the Agaraas in his While extoll- 
ing or the first emperor of the Vijayanagar 

Empire, he says — sru 

Siraci 

etc- etc- The same ara’qrar^, while commenting 
on quotes profusely from the i%qRqrs in support of 

his commentary. 

( 3 ) refers to the Agamas during the STRiqVs 

discussion with the advocates of different sects ( see cbapSi 
7, 8, 9 of ), 

( 4 ) wtfW, the author of one of the <rgqfr- 

lisqrs, refers to the Agamas twice in stanzas 18 and 22 of 
the 5th 

argswfRfqJT qf ff qig. ii 
q< gR qf gqifq^rg. | 

sTprmfff ?rqrqfrf^ci; ii 

In view of the fact he extolls the story of in the 
book he must have in his mind the fqrqRflls. The poet *TRfif 
flourshed in the 7th century A. D. 
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( 6 ) refers to the Agamas in his commentary 

on the lOtb stanza of chap. I. in words ^^TquiR- 

He obviously refers 

here to the 

( 6 ) a?T?i(^?l, the commentator of discusses 

the anthoritativeness of the Agamas, Shaiva as well as 
Vaishnava, in his commentary on the 7th verse of chap. I 
of the 

(7 ) irtra, the writer of a or says:— aT«iH; 

sjT-^reqiH: I | f | 

This shows that during the times of IRlcl the Agamas were 
placed on par with the Vedas in point of authority. 
has been mentioned by in verse IV of chap. I. 

seems to have flourished about the beginning of the 
Christian- era. 

( 8 ) Kalidas, the Shakespeare of India, refers to the 
Agamas in verse no. 26 of the 10th canto of — 

fitq35#«n: |i 

Kalidas was a Kashmere Shaiva of the 1st century B. C. 
He also expresses ter.sely but most beautifully the sni%- 
in the invocatory stanza of — 

ii 

* flffesji*! interprets srrnq here as arm^: 5r?rnafwf?f*r^li^: 
He explains 3tm*! occurring in the verses of as 

in his commentary on the verse no. 18 and as in 
comme ntary on the verse no. 22. He, thus, interprtes the 
word 3n*T*T in any way without any clear idea about the 
Agamas. He, is therefore, obviously wrong. 



This means that or Kashmere monistic 

was a well established doctrine in the times 
of Kalidas. 

( 9 ) Various Puranas mention the Agamas. 

(a) Thus it is said in ai«qm YII, 

«rJr: qigici: afaqffect: | 

qqT^<i Mg'! aei^ ii 

?rsri iq?ir anKi^ -i ^ i 

armirr 

(b) In references are constantly made to Shaiv4- 

gamas. Thus it is said in — 

sTBisf^TstmiHr g^iqd'igci: I 
??«n ^tf li 

(c) In stfRlcti Chap. IX it is said — 

(d) In qignf^qr, Cha. 9 stanza 39, it is said 

%qrq ^ itqinqi: l 
t%qir'sRfrqf ^Rojirg^^ ii 

(e) In l4gv»i reference is made to the fact that Shri 
Krishna was taught the P&shupata or Agamic philoso- 
phy by Upamanyu, It is said — 

t^qg^qi qfr ^Rgq'H^figi^: i 
qi qigqd qiq fiwfiqi'l^ssBqSr || 
n sqifqt | 

q^q qqqt qq qqwT<iqq?sg’^ ii 

( 10 )u 5 fqriq in chap, 349 of qrir%q^ ( Chitrashi-1^ 
Press, Poona ) refers to the aqqqrs indirectly in verses — 
^qrqTq4f>qfq* q?m: §3: i 
isq!qifirqq«qqt 5tiq qigqq %q; il 


2-31 
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^ iT^g ^Ji% II 

3?qm^ qsfifrJT i%gr sg: || 

Thus 'iigTT'^^r and. qr^n^r'-^i^ based on the Agamas 
had by now become established religious scots. The 
first verse quoted above proves that the f^iqrqqrs taught 
by had been prevalent during the times of >T5iffr^5T so 
as to be authoritative religious scripture of Shaivism. 

So also in chap. 202 the worship of 

( ^^riqcRsir ) is mentioned. Similarly in chap. 241 of 
arii^qq the worship of is mentioned. All this shows 
that Agamic of Linga was well known and the 
Agamas had become authoritative religious scriptures. 
In chap. 268 of Shilntiparva the Agamas arc directly 
referred to in — 

( 12 ) In Hjfra'jfiqrq^'qtj:. Agamic literature is referred 
to twice. There the Vedas are considered the only 
authoritative scriptares of religion; and the claim of 
other literature as being equal to the Vedas is strongly 
condemned and people are advised against accepting 
such a claim and directed not to read them. It is 
said — 3T’4 ^ =qi=q ? i«rf qiiqiia^:: i sissi ^ =qF'ir f l«ricr- 

qft?4r5Fq=5®:% i u: ^ a[^T5r»icit I % 

ci^^u ijq uri— 

ti^qra^ >i,?n?52frq3jrjjT§»¥q: gqi^Ru?r??rrqs5F?i i cri' 
9Tctf »F^Fqi%'^i^?r q^Fl^f ’(firfFiw q;aqF'qr: •rri- 
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I Here it is likely that the condemnation may 
be mistaken as that of the =^!€i5's from the words 
“ ” and “ ” occurring therein, the latter 

being the traditional founder of the ^i^ksTcT. But there 
are other words that show that the system is not 
referred to here, namely, For the 

^ra?^rs always condemned the Vedas unsparingly and 
never sought to be Vaidikas. Moreover the words that 
follow show that it is not the =^f?f-5rs that are referred 
to here. The words are 5[wr§>r f I 

I I dSi'I 3Tmj?2JcfnVcl«lig^q:i 

is^rra^ci:.! i i 

crwi^ifnoir i Here ^riii is said to be 

the deliverer of the non-Vedic literature. But sifir is 
never the teacher of the system. It, therefore, 
only means that the ajRfrrs are referred to hero that 
claimed to bo equal to the Vedas in authority. More- 
over the XJpanishad upholds elsewhere the qoTP.Tflf«r,fl and 
condemns those that discarded it. It says — gicf 

f5?f?T SI ^qsiqtraqi'li'nr’infr i 3i!?ii^Mq:isi^^8i5ciqpfF 

I nifiq^f^inssw^RS w-iu I Certainly here 

it is the Shaivas that are referred to as they superseded 
the Vedic sr®fi«T*TsiR and admitted the ^,?fs v/ithin their 
fold. Thus says — 

i%^g?w«qa( m fl:®!: 1 
I%si5i^: fai ^ST tiw sJii 
nd ^,^’531 3Fiioi?3ig 1 

srrffmtF sj n 
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Now about) which means the doctrine of 

denying the existence of (individual or Supreme), 
The Shaivas, unlike the ^r^r^rs, admit the existence of 
soul ( of both kinds ). How can the term be 

explained, if the passage is taken to refer to the Agamic 
scriptures ? This is no difficulty and can be easily 
explained away thus. The Agamas treat of a personal 
Godhead as opposed to the Impersonal or the 
Agamic doctrine of a personal God is condemned by 
the Upanishad, as being equal to the denial of the 
Absolute. Moreover the mention made of the 
Shaivaite sects like etc. makes it sure that the 

literature referred to is the literature of such sects. In 
short in the times of the Upanishad the Agamic litera- 
ture had attained importance so as to vie with the 
Vedas. To attain that status the Agamas must have 
taken a time long enough. 

( 13 ) The is certainly an Agamic 

Upanishad later followed by other Agamic Upanishads 
like and It sets forth the Agamic doctrine 

of theology and philosophy. The technical terms con- 
tained by the Upanishad are unintelligible except in 
the light of what the Agamas teach. Thus the Upa- 
nishad teaches, unlike other Upanishads, what the 
Agamas teach. It is, therefore, an ill-assorted company 
if placed with other Upanishads, as it teaches doctrines 
fundamentally different from those of the rest of the 
other principal Upanishads. It establishes the personal 
Godhead unlike the Absolute of other Upanishads. It 
teaches the path of devotion; while other Upanishads 
expatiate on the path of knowledge. The theistic 
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of this Upanishad is said to possess ^i% or the wonder- 
ful inscrutable power, by means of which the Lord 
works the wonders of projecting, protecting, and reabsor- 
bing the Universe. This is or Ri^rt=T as may 

be seen in — 

Os 

fR7ai%qr r II 

The Upauishad, unlike others, mentions many, if 
not all, of the thirty six ac^rs taught by the Agamas, 
namely, 5ii%5, i^rr, urf, afr%, 

and so forth. This Upauishad contains the principal 
doctrinal terms of the religion, namely qfs (YI-7), 
arqr ( V-13 ), ag ( implied by ar^iTia-, ^5r?r, ). These three 

form the very soul of the Shaiva religion, so much so 
that Kashmere Shaivism is named the system on 
account of these three being the very basis of the reli- 
gion. The Upauishad, unlike others, gives the rudi- 
ments of Yogic practices that lead to the at-one-ment 
of the individual soul with the Supreme soul. And the 
Yoga system forms one of the four divisions of the 
Agamic teachings. The Upanishad lays stress on the 
ssfjf or grace of the Lord as the gateway to or libe- 
ration opened by the Lord to the individual soul bound 
by fetters or VR^^Brs as in and^qjR?!^. ’ 

The Agamas emphasize the doctrine of Thus in 

all respects it teaches in a compendious form all that 
the Agamas teach. The fundamental unity of thought 
of this Upanishad with that of the Agamas forces the 
conclusion that the Upanishad owes its origion to the 
Agamas in whatever from they must have been at the 
time the Upanishad came to be composed. 
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( 14 ) The Bhagawadgita itself seems to have 
written under the influence of the Agamas. The Gita 
like the , is in complete accord with the 

Agamas but opposed to the Vedas and the Upanishads, 
In the flrst place the Gita borrows three linos from the 
the thirteenth verse and the first line of 
the fourteenth verse of the 18th And it has 

been already shown above that the Upanishad is an 
Agamic one. Secondly very many Agamic passages 
of the Gita differ but little from various Agamic 
passages. Thus the following parallel versos may be 
noted:— 


Bhagwatgita. 

Chap. II, Stanza 20 

ft m WiS[ii^5r(4 ^1 I 

Chap. II, Stanza 39 
qqf qi4 qfi^qig n 


Parameshwaragama 

Patala XXI S6 

q siiq^ q igq^ qt q{?;ii%5f(q q qi%r q[ q »jq: 1 
[%?T; 5I!^^fSq 5 ftvfl q ^fqqtq qt?K || 

Patala 1 stanza 56 

qq qtqqq q|l?qfq II 
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It may be argued against this that the Agamas 
themselves must have borrowed from the nfuT and not the 
vice versa. But this contention cannot stand; for 
the author of the ^:ctr, was himself a devotee of Shiva, 
as is positively known from and other Puranas. 

He is also said to have learnt spiritual philosophy from 
Shiva. Thus: — 

(a) Appaya Dixit summarizes in his Krishna’s 

devotion to and worship of Shiva in the following: — 

fsfivr: 

FqqqfrfRI l%q irq q< sf^fd q( ari | 

ci?q S'^iq^qiq fR?Tqi?a 1%3T aqiiq fiEqiqai^^^q 
qi:qig^q[cqq;ij55^'^q =a ga^iijsqqiqiRid qr5ig[ 
%qqigi?q^ 5 ^: 3 ^: qi^iq^i gqr, qiq: eqqif^ 
llfq'jqil'^gcq cifq^I5:«sqg^55Sr¥liqqcq q qoqd ag aiq^^ 
a^^IRiq qi% l%qq^qq; | 

q5i«^=qr^q?}i%?aqqr wqqq ^ 1 

qqvqr =q q qqgi |5ru ii 
qi q^fnR[«q: I 

fr II 

I q §q^iqRqqq^ai> ^iq?5fqjq^q fpsqa 

Mq?q qqiciar q^icRq: qqfqa siR^q^qq ^^'^q^qi'il 
5f^gig:[qiq qigqaq^r^giq ^aieqiqfqiR'qq q aq 'jqf^fi^qq'ii^: 
^qq I%3^qq^q f ifillcl. qiSliq; | ^'Iqqq'jat ^’fqqqRdt 

5^iqq ?qqf|a f5q.|q^ll'^d«?I^jaRi^qiW €|I qi¥qF iqj]; |^i7i[^ 

qnsf'iq ?i3jqf iq;^ Rf?qciqjgcq[q(q qfa qiJf ^R[qa?q F^ri^^sqrg^q 
a^^^iqqqqi^ q’qqji;i 
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»T? fic^f f^slrq% Jrgm 

Cjf^n?l¥?lf^ 5 r II 

|fa I I <15 JRqKiqoiiffi I cji^qr ^ i%f5^qqf 

qigq^gcwnst I%qqRII^aq^qT itiqjl aigsgsqiqq^l^fll^ql qfq} 
q^i |i^ Iccsqig^ 315 1^ ^ I'liq'jsiq; 51B friigqi'nir- 
^c«Tmw aiB ?i?qq q^qqc^ I 

3 i?qq;^ci$i^Ri^a^i^ 5 iq ‘q gs^ar. | 

qi«it ^??qqiq1qi g»T n 

|ici I q q5ii% ^fiOTT^q q|qt55ifl%^qq qiRsjrai^s'l'^qr 

Riq ^"^q fi^q: raw wii^: | 

m q^iiqqH’ES qnqrq. qifq«qq: 1 
aart q(%q q(| qi^qqiqff«t.ll 
qqli^qwiqqfai an%^S<3 I 

qif^qr^ q f^ita qqti sqsir 11 
g^i ?fq^ 5 qR^^i 5 qt I 

qqi qq qq; f«q ^ 4 qig(f n 
qq^q^q^q’gq qq: qjqi^qi 1 
wf^qfa''iqiqfq qtiriRi q qqsqqr 11 

|ici I i;[q ^iiw^q ?q^q<|lgCf^^: f^rai^i^tq qq^iR qqqi- 

ci^q ija^q fia fliquraq asr q< 3 iq%^qqqnaqq|f 5 [ 

qtr q=s:g?sqq!j |4 ftrg ii%5 f^^aq. I 

qq f^«3: qaiqi4 flrqqmqqq; gii || 

§qt>q Sl^ia; 1 

qfit^ i%g^wq qf^g%q qua i) 
q(q qi5=^: Biqa4r ^1% f«q qf^sqm 1 
?q'g?i q qqial q^i% q qqrq; 11 


2-33 
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5^^ ijfqcifig^^iTflr gisi i^qa^ 

^qq^sqi^Rt 3l{^Eqf% aqa <^q sincgl f^cq^R “q 

Hilsq^isq^: I ^ gqiiqeiR ?iq?q qiqit^Ri'^ m- 

^m liif^f^ cfi^qT^if^qi^ qsq^ I 

q'l'J fq f ®!%S I 

siJftRiqistr f^^qid q^qnMJfrqsR ii 
qq quiq^i i 

qq ^ijRqR^i q n 

3pqsi^% Ttqii% fsiR 5^ qi: i 
q4t qq qi’Sg || 

qq ^(?qr q^sqiq fqqqqqigqiq: | 
f^f qq qfrsrq f^gqi qqfqsgqr i 
3U ^iq fiq §?qr qqqkqjRlI 
I 3i5( i%qi?iqqqq s{iqi%d5Tfrc[ I 

(b) In chap. 40-(l to 3) of qigai^qr sf.f ’sq requests the sage 

qqjpg to teach him the philosophy of Agamas in 

words: — 

I*i %qq qftqfiqqq; | 

%qqi^ ilrqqiq ^fit'^qiqr fqgqiq ll 
3iqqirqFflf5Rrqf5jiRiq’trqi>^ | 
ai^lqifj egm Jj^q^rqwR[qjiii 
qqWq^li^HRqCrq i>'%c3q:^M 

(c) It is also said in I'jqq (chap. 25 stanzas 46-48) 
that gave %qCf^f to ii«q. It is said— 

qfr qiqgFjpgH^rgrq: | 
qq qigqq qrq f«q[qii^«§3i n 
^ gf^qq sqif qr i 

q^ qTOr q? qsqniqqq snrq ii 
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(d) In (chap. 202 sts. 97, 100) the worship of Shiva- 
linga by Krishna and 3?^^ is extolled. And 
told that his failure against Krishna and Arjuna was 
due to the fact that the latter worshipped Shivalinga 
and obtained boons from him. Thus it is said— 

* g 3«^55r: | 

#i4 f^'Jr sgn ii 

5iifr^iiTi^ 5[ri^T: | 
ft II 

s[^3i% T< ^1^ ^ II 

So also in various other Puranas it is recorded that 
was the devotee of Shiva and that he learnt spiritual- 
philosophy from a great devotee of Shiva. 

It may be contended that the ‘ffar has been based on 
the Upanishads and not on the Agamas. Prof. Eanade 
has, indeed, shown that the *frar has its roots in the 
Upanishads. But if the Upanishads, the Agamas and 
and the ’frur are properly studied it will be found that 
the Agamas have provided ^rfui with more material than 
the Upanishads. The Gita might have borrowed from 
the Upanishads. But they are not the only source. It 
has borrowed likewise from and more obliged to the 
Agamas for the philosophy it teaches. Even though 
the *fim seems to have borrowed from the Upanishads, 
it on the whole seems more opposed to the Upanishads 
in its tone and trend and seems more in consonance 
with the teachings of the Agamas. Firstly the it- 
self condemns the Vedas in no uncertain terms, as 
will be evident from what it says: — 

* op- cit. pp. 195-201, 
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Tiq qpJi^^cftfci^if^: II 

^iui?fli!T: 3i?n^H«fig5i^;^ l 

([[-42, 48, I%qfr%^stsr|55f 5Ji% t| 

46, 53 ). i 

?iRi?9% muonfir ^5ir!ra; || 

g%%sii%n?ir % ?i?{r ^sfjt?T[% m^ar i 
gtnsnEi=^ar ii%w?r || 

By the time the^ftar was written the Up a rnishaclB had 
attained the position of equality with the Vedas, though 
denied by some ( ). Particularly the words 

“>?pr^i5n:” and “ fraraara'??[i ” are significant. The 
former exhorts people against concerning themselves 
with the Vedio lore and teachings. The latter wants 
people not to be distracted or misled by the Vedas. 
That is the wants people to give up the Vedas and 
devote themselves to the Agamas. Except for such 
explanation the verses quoted cannot properly be 
construed. The Upanishads themselves disapprove 
of and protest against, though timidly the of 

the four Vedas, the performance of sacrifices; 
because the fruit promised by the sacrifices, 
was after all not everlasting but would come to an end 
after a period however long it might be. Thus the fruit 
of the sacrifices being ephemeral the XJpanishadic 
thinkers sought a way out of the evil and sought the 
way of attaining the unending fruit, namely, of attain- 
ing the su 'Hff, the Absolute, which alone is or 
eternal. The way of attaining the knowledge of , 
the Absolute, was ^7; ( penance ) and ( meditation ). 
Thus the culmination of Vedas was Vedanta, of Vaidika 
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Karma was HR, as is said I? | qsi? 

I But the attainment of knowledge by means 
of Upanishadio uq: was far above the ordinary peoples 
who could not be expected to attain through 

knowledge (of^H^i). While the Agamas prescribe a 
very easy course within the reach of all, the course or 
path of or devotion to Personal Godhead and the 
worship of Him. This is much easier than the 

of the XJpanishads and is within the easy reach 
of all people, young and old and high and low. The 
^ifti itself remarks how difficult the is in words— 

il XII— 5 

Thus the ’’iiar combines the of the Agamas 

with the HRUtu of the XJpanishads. Stress is laid on 
and great importance is attached to the path of devotion 
to Personal Godhead all through the work. Hence the 
condemnation of the Vedas as noted above ( and in 
some other places ). Moreover the refers to the 
in the verse— 

uicfu u# Rqr i 

This shows that the ’iruT has been obliged to the 
Agamas directly. This also confirms the idea of the 
»fiUT being a scripture of the sect. 

(2) Secondly the ’ffur contradicts the idea of the 

tree expressed in the This has been not- 

* Quoted by Aurther Avalon in his “ Shakti and 
Sh^kta, ” p. 19; from what edition of *Rq^r he takes 
this verse we have not been able to trace. 
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ed by prof. Eanade ( See — the Constructive Survey 
of the Upanishadio Philosophy, pp. 198, 199 ). This 
the ^31 could not have done specially when there was 
no reason for it to do so, if it was based on the Upa- 
nishads. The makes the 3T^ic«r tree identical 

with the Absolute; while the ’iiat takes the tree to be 
the tree of worldly existence ( ', given rise to by 

the of the Agamas. 

(3) The TJpanishads in general teach or 

abandonment of in the interest of The one 
single verse of the viz. 

cannot account for all the activities of life, when it is 
seen that all other TJpanishads strongly uphold and 
recommend ns-sira. The *f'crr, therefore, is at great pains 
to reconcile the active life and the cessation from 
activity of the TJpanishads. The Agamas give promin- 
ence to which itself is a kind of activity and 

teach a life of activity in other respects all through. 
Sincere and deep love of the Grodhead and his worship 
all through life by a simple process of offering whatever 
a devotee can spare ( Tis ) is the ¥ri%mn of the 
Agamas. Ic would never come in the way of other 
activities of life, which are indispensable and unav- 
oidable. But the activities are to be pursued in the 
proper spirit, the spirit of disinteresetdness, irre- 
spective of the fruits to be attained by means of those 
activities. Duty is to be discharged for duty’s sake 
and not for the sake of fruits. The activities, 
duties, or the work of life, if pursued and discharged 
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in such a spirit, make men happy and preserve mental 
equilibruim and peace, which is the cause and basis 
of the happiness of mankind. This the Gita elaborates 
all though by interpreting and aim in conformity 
with this prinicipal, which alone is capable of maintain- 
ing and preserving the beauty and joy of life. Such 
a life of activity is proved to be in consonance with 
the path of devotion or laid down by the Agamas. 

The Upanishads are pessimistic in their tone 
and take a gloomy view of life. The pessimistc tone 
and the gloomy view of life culminate in the 3V- 

Not bub dry intellectual pursuit of is the 

theme of the Upanishads. Hence for ¥ri%and the 

Gita is obliged to the Agamas. Thus it is aptly 
remarked § “ The world, of course, appears to be thus 
blissful in the eyes of every SMhaka, be he Yaidik or 
Tantrik, who by the grace of Anandmayi has attained 
Siddhi. There is,however,this difference,that a Tantrika 
St^dhaka does not in this, unlike the Vaidik SMhaka, 
see a hell in the Sansfi-ra. The hateful and hideous 
picture which the Vaidik S^dhaka has drawn of the 
Sansira, full as it is of wife, sons, friends, attendants 
and other relations, is enough to create a revulsion in 
the mind of even an ordinary man. Bub it is a matter 
for great wonder that Tantrik S^dhakas have discovered 
the play of the waves of Brahma- Bliss in this very 
Sans&ra, and have pointed out, as it were with the 
finger, that every process of cause and effect which 
obtains in the Sans^ra is in a direct manner the stair- 
way of Sfldhanfl. It is a matter of still greater wonder 

§ Tantratatva by Vidyarnava Bhattacharya, p. 100. 
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thab Tantrik SS.dhakas, like fish, move yet remain un-. 
soiled in the mud of worldly actions, the mere oontnct 
with which would send you or I to perdition. ” 

(4) Theistic monism or Personal Godhead, as. 

opposed to the impersonal Brahman or the Absolute 
of the Upanishads, is the theme of the Agamas. And 
the same is given fullest expression to in the which 
vindicates the theistic principle and calls it Tiwus;. 
The rfreri elaborates in simple language this Prinoipale as 
delineated by the which with its success- 
ors, the and is distinctly thoistic and 

Agamic. The only difierence between the and 

the ^rar is that the former makes the theistic 

and the latter makes WfR Vti'Sudeva so. But the 
pririoiple is the same. 

(5) The "iicir differs from the Upanishads in respect 

of Yoga and the practices of Yoga. The Upanishads do 
not say. anything about the system and practices of 
Yoga. Except for bare mention and a few references 
to Yoga no information about Yogic practices can be 
had from the Upanishads excepting the which 

is Agamic. No rudiments of Yogic practices oven in 
th.eir very elementary form can be found in them. We 
come across something said about 3?sNT$tiT in the last 
four chapters of the , ^ 5115 '!^ OTwqfJL- But they have 
been already proved to be later additions. But the 
Agamas devote a part of their body to the treatment of 
Yoga and its practices, by the absence of which the 
Upanishads are conspicuous. The ’Tfai had, therefore, 
recourse to the Agamas in this regard. 

(6) The is as cosmopolitan as the Agamas. 
Like the Agamas it extends the benefit of spiritual 
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philosophy to all without the distinction of colour ( ^<5 ) 
and sex. While the XJpanishads close the door of 
spiritual culture against Shudras and women. But the 
’flcfF keeps the door open and says in IX-32 — 

fli % qiiqlsra: | 

Jiri'ci «f ni^n 

(7) Lastly the doctrine of am as taught by the ’Tiar 
is in complete accord with the Agamic Hwr. in the 
Agamas and in the is used in the sense of 

some mystic and inscrutable power of the Almighty 
and it in no way means illusion. While the XJpanishads, 
though they do not often use the word “ *irai ”, contain 
various sentences which seem to support the illusion 
theory of uw, as noted by Prof. Ranade § “ We thus 
see from the examination of various passages from the 
XJpanishads that even though the word M^yi may not 
have been used many times in the XJpanishads, still the 
conception that underlies is already present there, 
and even though we do not find there the full-fledged 
doctrine of illusion in its philosophical aspect as in 
CJ-audapada and later writers, still we find in the XJpa- 
nishads all the material that may have easily led 
Shankar to elaborate a theory of out of it. ” Like 
the Agamas and the the »fl5r holds the 

world to be real and only due to the wonderful power 
of the Lord, the M^y^, and not superimposed upon the 
Absolute as illusion. This also has been noted by 
Prof. Ranade, who remarks, t “ In the the word 

«iwr is used in the sense almost of magical power; and 


§ op. cit. p. 227, 228. 
2-34 


+ op. oit. p. 228. 
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Go3, the great magicican, is declared to cause the 
spirit-host to revolve as by the power of Ills divine 
magic (XVIII — 61 ) etc. etc. ” In short the ’tfcir, like 
the is Agamic. The two contain in a 

sketchy form what the Agamas teach. Tlioy are, so to 
say, the compendium of the Agamas. A very Long 
time must have elapsed between the time that the 
Agamas were composed and the time wheu their repu- 
tation and authority had come to be established so as 
to, be the source of the 

From all the foregoing discussion it can bo well 
concluded that the Agamas must have begun to be 
composed during the time of the Aranyakas, as said 
by 1:1 arayanaswami Aiyar * “ That such a considerable 
literature existed even at the time of the inception of 
the Puranas, lends colour to the surmise entertained 
by many that some of these Agamas had their origin 
in times almost coeval with the dim days of the 
Brahmana period. ” 

( B ) The origin and source of the Agamas. 

The question of the source of tho Agamas is a 
difficult one to answer. But the difficulty cannot bo 
avoided and an attempt should be made to answer it 
as satisfactorily as possible. There are three different 
theories of the origin and source of the Agamas. (1) 
According to the first, Agamas arose out of the Brahma- 
nas and developed in the same way as the Upanishads 
did. The age of the Agamas being contemporaneous with 
that of the Aranyakas, as established above, lends 

* Siddhanta Dipikfl vol. VI page 136. • 
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support to the view. Moreover that many of the 
Agamas themselves should seek the Vedio authority 
for their doctrines, as noted in the introductory portion 
of notes on the last section of the notes, further 
supports the view. Later on Puranas and great 
Acharyas of Shaiva Siddhanta like Tirumular, Hara- 
datta Shivacharya, and Shrikantha and others are 
at great pains to reconcile the contradictions between 
the Vedas and the Agamas. Thus says Tirumular f 
“ The Veda with the Agama is the truth; they are the 
word of the Lord; these revelations of the Lord are to 
be studied as the general and the special doctrines; on 
inquiry, they are taken to be different as giving rise to 
two different sets of conclusions; but to the great ones 
they are non-different. ” Haradtta Shivacharya tries 
vigorously to establish unity of thought of the Agamas 
and the Vedas in his in which it is maintained 

all through how the Agamic worship of Shiva has the 
fullest warrant and authority of the Vedas. All this 
shows that the Agamas have been based on the Vedas 
when they arose. Thus says and 

says Sfsrnj? — rti# 

(2) The second view is that the Agamas interpret 
the Upanishads and elaborate their teachings. This 
view is held by Dr. V. V. Eamanan Shastri who says 
* “ The Agamas have their own interpretations to offer 
as regards the cardinal precepts and teachings of the 
archaic Upanishads, and hence a thorough grounding 

t Shivadwaita of Shrikantha by S. S. Suryanara- 
yanashastri» p. 9. ■’‘ Introduction to the studies in 

Shaiva Siddhanta, p. 4, 
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in the Agamas, and in such of the Puranas as have 
visibly felt the influence of, or been nurtured on the same 
soil as the Agamas, will altogether place the student on 
a new standpoint, and the Aupanishadio teaching in a 
new perspective, that is to say, in a setting that will 
be different to what has till now been considered etc. 
etc. " and they t “ bear the same relation to the XJpa- 
nishads, as the New Testament of the Christian Holy 
Bible bears to its old Testament. According to this 
view the TJpanishads present the quest, and the 
Agamas the attainment; the province of the former is 
limited to Oharya, Kriya and Yoga; while the province 
of the Agamas includes these as well as Gn&na. ” 

(3) The third view is the revolutionary view that 
the Agamas are an independent literature and in no way 
connected with the Vedas. According to the view it is 
suggested that the present Agamas are based on the 
Tamil originals altogether different from the Vedio 
literature, even though the Tamil originals are now 
irrecoverably lost. They embody the doctrines of the 
Tamil originals though they might contain some 
doctrines that look similar to the Vedic religion owing 
to their attempts to assimilate their view to those of 
the Vedio religion. It is now to be seen which of the 
three theories is correct and stands to reason. 

The first two theories are nob different but one in 
as much as they maintain the Vedio basis and origin 
of the Agamas. They only differ in one respect, namely, 
according to the first theory the Agamas are a parallel 
growth, parallel with the Upanishads; thus the Agamas 

f Suryanarayana Shastri, op. oit. page 6, 
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and the Upanishads are the two streams of philosophic 
thought rising from the Brahmanas hut running in two 
different channels and developing apparently different 
strata of thought; while according to the second they 
are subsidiary to the Upanishads only intended for 
fully expounding the Upanishadic speculations. Still 
both hold that the Agamas owe their origin to the Yedas. 

The first two theories do not seem to be correct, 
even though they seem to be superficially reasonable. 
The later attempts of philosophers and the followers of 
Agamic religion or religions at reconciliation of the 
antagonisn and contradictions between the Vedas and 
the Agamas do but confirm them. But when the 
subject-matter and the contents of the Agamas and the 
Vedas are closely examined and studied, it will be 
found that the Agamas and the Vedas stand altogether 
apart as poles asunder. The irreconcilable nature of 
religions they teach and different fundamental princi- 
ples they hold make it quite unlikely that the Agamas 
and the Vedas should have anything in common, 
though by mutual impact the views of the Vedas and 
the Agamas came to be so modified ultimately as to be 
seemingly indistinguishable; much less is it probable 
that the Agamas should be based on the Vedas and 
originate from them or Brahmanas. Thus it is well ob- 
served that * “The distinction between the Agamas and 
the Vedas was well understood in ancient days, when- 
the Agama cults were the rivals of the Vaidik cults; 
but as the two have now become amalgamated for 
several centuries, the distinction between them is not 


* History of the Tamils, pp. 103, 104, 
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realized by moderns, all the more so as the theory is 
now prevalent that the Agamas are ultimately derived 
from the Vedas and do but contain amplifications of 
the Vedic teaching or rather adaptations of thorn to 
suit the modern age. ” The distinction between the 
Agamas and the Vedas will be quite evident when the 
difference between what they teach is noted. (1) Pirstly 
the Vedic religion consists in the performance of sacri- 
fices and all Vedic rites and rituals are concerned 
with the performance of the sacrifices; while the 
Agamic religion consists in the worship of the 
deity, Shiva, Shakti or Vishnu and the Agamas lay 
down rites of worshipping the deity. (‘2) The Vedic 
deities were the forces or powers of nature .and the 
Vedic religion was a system of propitiation or con- 
straint of those Nature powers by means of sacrifices 
and offering into fire, regarded as the mouth of the 
deities; while the Agamic deity was a pei-sonal deity 
that controlled the forces of nature. In the case of 
Vedic worshippers fire, who was himself a deity, was 
an intermediary as it were between the worshippers and 
the worshipped;while in the case of Agamic worshippers, 
they were themselves in communion with the deities 
and required no intermediary. (3) The oblations, in 
the case of Vedic worship, were consumed by the 
deities through their mouth, the fire; while the Agamic 
deities took only the subtle portion of offerings ex- 
hibited to them and the worshippei consumed the 
offerings so exhibited as amar or the grace of God. (4) 
The Vedic religion was polytheistic and the different 
deities were invoked for different purposes, because 
each Vedic deity had a different function in the scheme 
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of the’ Universe; while the Agamic religion being mono- 
theistic, only one deity was worshipped that had all 

the functions of the universe in his or her hands. (6) 
The Vedas consist of Mantras addressed to different 
deities and recited during the performance of the sacri- 
fices in honour or propitiation of those deities. So 
also every act, connected with the performance however 
minute it might be like the yoking of bulls to a cart 
for bringing Soma, cutting a stick for driving the bulls, 
grasping an offering with hands etc., was accompanied 
by the recital of a Mantra appropriate for the act; while 
the Agamas contain prayers consisting of various 
names of a deity and salutations addressed to the deity. 
(6) The Vedio siiuJir consisted of the offering made to 
bhe gods; while the Agamic was or personal 

service rendered to the god, like washing, decking, and 
feeding him. (7) The Vedio gods or deities being the 
forces of nature had no physical representation required 
by the worshipper; while the Agamic deities were re- 
presented by means of a visible emblem or image. Even 
the personal belongings of a deity, like the weapons 
held by him, were worshipped and they received all at- 
tentions from the devotee as the deity did. In short 
the Vedio religion was the fire cult; while the Agamic 
religion was the deistio cult (6) The Vedio method 
of worship and that of the Agamas differed fundmental- 
ly in one respect, namely, in respect of the place or 
abode of worship. The Vaidikas performed the sacri- 
fices on the banlsS of rivers or groves of trees in temp- 
orary sheds or mandapas raised for the purpose, innu- 
merable references to which are found in subsequent 
Sanskrit literature. Thei-e is no trace in the Vedio 
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iiymns of the temple worship. While the worship of 
the idols of a god in temples is purely Agamic. A 
temple is called “ the House of the Lord ” in the 
Agamas, where devotion, humility and unselfish love 
were practised. Thus in all possible respects the Vedic 
religion and religious practices stand in total contrast 
of the Agamic religion and religious practices. The 
Agamas contain, it may be noted, all details of temple- 
building and temple architecture on account of the 
temple-worship. (9) Another great difference between 
the Agamic rites and the Vedic rites is that the latter 
were and are restricted to a portion of the public and 
the rest of the people were excluded from those rites. 
This restriction and exclusion led to the watertight 
division of the people into Varnas ( w: ) and to the 
development of rigorous Varnashramadharma, in which 
the last Varna, the Shfilras, was altogether excluded 
from the study of the Vedas and religious practices and 
sacraments. The people that composed the last varna 
were thus for ever condemned to be serfs for serving 
the three higher Varnas, who were the sole heirs to the 
intellectual and spiritual culture with the result that 
the door of Sany^sa was open to dwijas only, which 
indirectly meant that =^1^, according to the Vaidic path, 
was reachable by dwijas alone. The Agamas, on the 
contrary, kept the door of religion open to all without 
distinction. All were considered equal in the eyes of 
the Agamic God and all were, therefore, equally entitled 
to religious rites and sacraments. This exclusiveness 
of Varnashramadharma keeping the doors of spiritual 
culture closed against a large section of the public was and 
is the ugliest blot on the Vedic religion, whatever may be 



its genesis^ The Agamas, hence, are out and out GOsmO'< 
politan in spirit in sharpest contrast with the 'V edas. It 
is aptly remarked * “ Ihe Agamas on the contrary were 
o'pen to all men; so much so that even today, a Pariah 
who has received Shivadiksh^ can give this diksha to a 
Br^hmana and thus becomes the Crum oC the latter. The 
institution of the Sany^sa too spread among the followers 
of the Agamas. Tue Vaishnava sanyasins were called 
“ Ekantins " and the Shiva sanyasins “ Shivayogins; " 
according to the fundamental principle of the Agamas. 
Saonyas is ’ not a necessary preliminary to Moksha, for 
Bhakti open to all castes can steer even a householder 
across the oceau of Sans^ra; if these Bhaktas became 
sanyasis, it was because the practice of Yoga became a part, 
not necessarily integral part of the Agama teaching, and the 
practice of Yoga was rendered easy by a life of sanyasa.” 
(10) Lastly in one important respect the Agamas are most 
antagonistic to the Vedas, namely, in rejspect of keeping the 
door of religion and religious practices and sacraments.open 
to ail, men aud women alike, while the Vedas shut thek 
doors against women. This is really quite ununderstandable* 
Have women no souls to save ? How the Vedas did not 
understand this is passing strange. It is fittingly said 
§ “The Aryan Veda is too pure to be touched by a Bhudra 
or a woman. A person of a Shudra or a woman of any 
caste is not entitled either to learn or bear the Vedas. 
Thus all women as well as Shudras are not people privU 
leged to obtain salvation. The Tamilian religion, on the 
other hand, is the common property of all, either men or 

* The History of the Tamils, page 108, § Siddhanta 
Dipika vfol IV, page .260. 
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women. Its essence is love of ,god and neighbour. Un- 
alloyed love is the only pivot on which the Tamilian 
religion turns, unlike the Aryan religion where gods and 
men act towards each other from motives of selfishness; 
the devotee prays and pays adoration, impelled by a 
motive .to desired blessing; and the gods too bestow grace 
by the same self motive, on a devotee, in return to his 
sacrifices offered to them to appease their hunger and 
thirst. But the Tamilian, like bis god, is unselfish and 
is bound by sincere bhakti to Him. ” ( 1 1 ) Moreover the 
Agamas treat of Yoga Philosophy and Yogic practices 
which are altogether absent in the Vedic literature. *“The 
elaborate rules concerning the regulation of breath and the 
the high importance attached to it in Yoga have scarcely 
Bny trace in the Vedas. Nor is there any clear reference 
in the Vedic literature to the various sitting postures 
mentioned in the Tantras. ” (13) According to the 

Agamas “ diksha ” is the only important sacrament. 
It is given by a Guru to a novice into the secrets of the 
practices and philosophy of the religion. , Anybody can 
be a Guru if he has the requisite qualifications. But 
according to Vedic Dharmashastra there are sixteen 
or sacraments, many of which are ridiculously unimportant 
and scarcely deserve to be called a religious in the 
real sense of the word. These sacraments were forty 
during the period, but were later reduced to sixteen. 
This also shows the different trend of thought of the 
Agamic and the Vedic religions. Besides the Philosophy 
of Shadadhwas and Shadadhwashudhi is not at all found 
in any Vedic literature and therefore marks off the 
Agamas as being different in essentials from the Vedas. 

* Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. VI, page 118, 
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The Agamas also differ from the Upanishads funda- 
mentally. The differences between the Agamas and the 
Upanishads have been noted above in connection with the 
an Agamic Upanishad, and other Upanishads 
as well as between the ’trai and the Upanishads. Nothing, 
more is required, therefore, to be said here. ■ However it 
is to be noted what is said + “ The thirty two vidyas 
taught in the Upanishads are the forms of discipline 
through some of which one ought to go before he could 
reach the goal. The chary& and kriy4 ( i. e. the first and 
second ) books of the Agamas describe the means of 
worship of Shiva or Vishnu; but as the discipline of bhakti 
has in many cases to be supplemented by some psychologi- 
cal discipline in the form of Yoga practice, the third book 
of every Agama text deals with Yogaj the fourth book of' 
Agama deals with jn^na, not the jn^na (i.e.ltR«n^ editor.) 
above referred to, but jn^na in the sense of the exposition 
of the philosophical principles underlying ' the Agama 
teaching. The philosophy is absolutely different from the 
Vedanta, since the latter posits only one reality behind the 
Universe, Brahma— and the former posits tatvatrayam, 
threefold reality, tshwar, the individual and matter* 
Though each Agama thus possesses a YogapMa and a 
in&uap^da, the Agamas are primarily the scriptures of 
Bhakti MS,rga, as the Upanishads are the scriptures of the 
JnS<na Mflrga. The former is for the many and the latte't 
is for the select. The former is an easy path and the 
latter a difficult one, ” 

From all the foregoing discussion about the fundamental 
differences between the Vedic and Agamic teachings it 

J History of the TJamils, page 107. . 




a{>paarB- oonclaaive' that the Vedas and the Agamas have 
lusthing m common and that the Agamas have not their 
source and grounding in the Vedas. Tbe Agamas and the 
Vedas are two different streams of thought running in two 
parallel channels acting- and reacting upon each other so as 
to- ultimately ^bleud together indistinguishably. This is 
the reason, why later thinkers came to hold that the 
Agamas and the Vedas are one and the same, being taught, 
or delivered by the same god, Shiva or Vishnu. 

What is then the source of the Agamas ? We maintain 
in tepjy that the pre-Aryan Dravidian culture and religion 
was the source of the Agamas. Already in section II the 
Dravidian culture has been noted and outlined; and in 
section. Ill the nature of Dravidian religion and religious 
ideas have been noted and outlined. Tbe culture and 
religion, persisted and descended from generation to 
generation in spite of the struggle and conflict between 
the Dravidians and tbe Aryans, until they ultimately 
prevailed and were embodied in the Agamas. 

The theory that tbe Agamas are the translation of 
Dravidian religious literature in tbe Tamil language is not 
unlikely, though no prositive proof can be adduced in 
favour of such literature previously existing, except the 
Mohenja Daro and Harappa inscriptions interpreted by 
Father fleras. The interpretations have been cited in 
sfictiou IV at various places. These inscriptions, as inter- 
preted, are in the Tamil language, a very old form of 
Tamil language. The oldest book in the Tamil language 
now extant is Tolkappiyam, which is a treatise of Tamil 
grammar incidentally giving some information about the 
Pravidian social and; religious life, And as gramn^r ie 



biased on literature previously existing, there must have 
been Tamil books on various topics. But unfortunately 
no such books that formed the basis and background of 
Tolkappiyam are available. Any how the Tamil language 
contained in the Mohejo DaroaudHarappa inscriptions and' 
the Tolkappiyam are a proof positive that there was Tamil 
literature in some form or other between the time of the 
inscriptions and that of the * Tolkappiyam. How they 
have come to be lost irretrievably it is impossible to answer.' 
And it would be a fool’s errand to attempt an explanation 
of the absence of Tamil literature during the intervening 
period. It would' be similarly foolish and dogmatic to assert 
that there were Tamil originals of the Agamas now alto- 
gether lost. But whatever may be the case of Tamil 
literature it cannot be doubted that the Agamas are based 
on the Dravidian philosophy and practices of religion ' as' 

* Regarding Tamil literature before the time of 
Tolkappiyam it is said, “ This book refers to previous 
treatises on the grammar of poetry, none of which is now 
available, and presupposes the existence of a vast . volume 
of Tamil poetic literature, on which the grammar was 
based, most or all of which is lost. Tolkappiyanar • de- 
scribes hundreds of incidents occurring in the course of 
love and war which are proper subjects of poetic treatment. 
With regard to each one of those incidents be must have 
had in mind a few odes which had been composed by 
poets who lived before his time; for it is absurd to think, 
that the critic analysed a priori the course of love and 
war into a series of possible incidents and then poets began 
to sing about each of those incidents described by the 
cnitic. .The earliest Tamil poems which are now estabjji 




belong) almost all, to the age that succeeded the time of 
Tolkappiyanar and commentators on the Tolkappiyam find 
it difficult to discover in this later poetry illustrations for 
many of Tolkappiyanar’s rules; sometimes their illustrative 
questions are inappropriate and oftentimes they 
fail altogether in their attempt to illustrate Tolka- 
ppiyanar’s rule and tell the reader to find his own illus- 
trations when he can. From all this it is evident that a 
vast Tamil literature was composed before Tolkappiyanar’s 
time. Five centuries would be a modest estimate for the 
period during which this literature grew. Before this 
literature with its petrified poetic conventions began,' there 
must heve been another literature in which these conven- 
tions were realities when for instance the poet did not 
merely as a matter of form attribute the birth of love to 
the hill country, but reflected in his songs the life condi- 
tions of each natural region. In that far off age temporary 
separation of lovers was not conventionally referred to the 
four tracts — Mullai, Neydal, Marudan or Palai — but the 
poet living and singing in each region described the pangs 
of the separation of lovers which he noted in that region. 
It will not be an exaggerated estimate to ascribe a period 
of five centuries to the development of what, one might 
call the natural poetry which preceded the conventional 
poetry on which Colkappoyanar based his grammar. We 
thus reach about 1000 B. C. as the later limit of the birth 
of Tamil poetry. The culture that led to the evolution 
of this poetry and was reflected in it must have taken ages 
to grow and we can hence conclude that the early culture 
of the Tamils must hare been reached by them a few 
rpillenniums before Christ. (History of the Tamils, pageTO), 
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sketched in section III above. It would not be irrelevant to 
reproduce here briefly the practices and philosophy of 
Dravidian religion. Thus (1) The Dravidians worshipped 
Linga, the amorphous representation of the Dravidian 
Godhead* Shiva. (2) They had temples, the House of the 
Lord, in which the Linga was worshipped. (3) They 
worshipped the Godhead by 3r%i, sprinkling Linga with 
water or milk, by offering prayers and by meditating on 
the deity. (4) They held religious festivals and enjoyed 
feasts which were originally of a purely social charaeter. 
Their religious philosophy was that (1) Their God was 
self-subsistent and great and He was the only one. He was 
omniscient) benevolent, and had the power of generation 
and destruction. (2) The great power he possessed was 
his counterpart as a Goddess. The two, the Lord, An, 
and the Goddess, Ama, were later Magna Pater, and 
Magna Mater, or later Shiva and Shakti* (3) They had 
the idea of judgment after death, which was the basis of 
virtuous life leading to heaven and vicious life leading to 
hell. This idea later developed into the various kinds of 

etc. All these of religious 
practices and philosophy were ultimately embodied and 
amplified into Agamas. 

Apart from this background of Dravidian. religion 
and philosophy Tantrikism and Tantrik rites, which form 
the germ and nucleus of the primitive Dravidian religion 
of the Agamas or Tantras, support our view of the non- 
Vedio origin of the Agamas. The Tantrikism and 
Tantrik rites come from hoary antiquity and form a 
common feature of the antiquated religions of all the 
primitive peoples of the world, Dravidians included. 
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It is, therefore, observed that § “ Whatever be the age 
of the Tantras and however varying may be the views 
regarding their authority it will be seen that rites 
closely similar to those that are found in their works 
have in many cases a hoary antiquity. In fact some 
of them in some form or other seem to have come down 
from primitive times and are known to be prevalent 
even in the present days among people with primitive 
oultme not in the least affected by modern civilization 
and culture. And many of them seem to have universal 
character being popular among peoples distantly situated 
and having no cultnral or ethnic afdnity. It is true 
that we miss in these the philosophy and spiritual 
significance, associated at least in a later stage with 
Tantrikism in India, but still the close and outward 
similarity would naturally induce one to put them 
under the same class or type and that not quite errone- 
ously.... It will be seen that Tantrikism if not the 
Tantras had a long history of uninterrupted popularity 
in India. ” Tantrikism and its universal characteristics 
that prevailed among the primitive peoples may be 
briefly stated as follows: — * the Tantrik shatkarmas or 
the six magical rites the use of.oharms and amhlets, 
the revolting rites of Kaulas> the use of intoxicating 
drugs for producing ecstaoy, the belief in the eflicacy 
of Mantras consisting of apparently unmeaning sylla- 
bles, are found among the various primitive peoples. 

§ Antiquity of Tantrikism by 0. Ohakravarty, ih 
the Indian Historical Quarterly vol. YI, p. 114. 

* Ibid, page Il4 ff. ' . 
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* Thus, (1) The practice of what is called sympathetic 
ina?ic is known to have been very widely prevalent in old 
days. It was by this means that various attempts were 
made to acquire control over other persons. (2) Enemies 
were destroyed or injured with the help of imitative 
magic. “ Perhaps the most familiar application of the 
principle that like produces like is ” says Dr. Fraser, 
“ the attempt which has been made by many peoples in 
many ages to injure or destroy an enemy by injuring or 
destroying an image- of him. ” (3) The use of small figures 
of wax or other plastic materials fashioned with incan- 
tations in the likeness of some enemy and then pierced 
with nails and pins, or melted before fire, that their 
human counterpart may by these means be made to suffer 
all kinds of torment, is known to have been prevalent 
among Semetio peoples. It was considered more 
effective to obtain some portion of the victim’s nails or 

hair as an additional connection whereby the wax 

-figures’may be brought into still closer affinity, with 
its prototype. ( Semetic Magic; Its Origin and Develop- 
ment— E. Campbell Thomson, pp, 142-143.) 

As a matter of fact the Persian Zarthus-f-nameh 
relates how the enemies of t Zoroaster accused him 
of sorcejy by secretly placing hair, nails and such other 
impurities in his room and got him imprisoned for 
sorcery. This clearly points to the use of these things 
as instruments of magic. 

* 0. Ohakravarty, op. cit. pp. 116, 116, 117. 

t The founder of Zoroastrianism (the Parsee 
Eeligion ) who lived about 2669 years B. 0. ( editor). 

2-36 
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use of charms aiud amulets is kuown to have 
been a very wide-spread custom among primitive 
peoples of different ages and lands. (Encyclopaedia 
of Eeligion and Ethics, vol. iii, pp. 392 £f. ) Eings were 
used with the object of preventing the entrance, of evil 
spirits into the body. ( Golden Bough-Erazer, vol. I 
pp. 402, fi. ) 

We have long and nauseating accounts of rank 
and nnmixed sensualism forming part of religious 
observances in many a land. These undoubtedly give 
a rude shook to the modern civilised notions of religion 
and morality. 

Impure and revolting practices having religious 
significance clustered round the wo»'ship of Pan in 
Greece and Eome as also in the island of the Southern 
Pacific Ocean. (Sex-worship and Symbolism of Primitive 
Eaces-Brown, pp. 27-28 ). 

Sex-worship was practised frankly and openly by 
primitive people all the world over and it is supposed 
that with the advance of civilisation the worship came 
to be carried on by means of symbolism. And many 
of the religious practices even now are traced to an 
idea of the. deification of the sex. ‘‘ This worship has 
been shown to be so general and wide-spread that it is 
to be regarded as part of the general evolution of the 
human mind; it seems to be indigenous with the race 
rather than an isolated or exceptional circumstance. ” 
(Ibid.,pp. 23, 29-30). 

G. H. Hartland in a detailed and informative 
article on Phallism dealt with the subject in a sympa- 
thetic tone. pfe shows how sex-worship forms a part 
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of ' the history of’ religion and how it is found to exist 
in different countries among peoples belonging to 
different strata of culture. (.Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, vol. ix, pp. 116-31 ). 

Wall has gone so far as to find traces, direct or 
indirect, of sex-worship in almost all kinds of religious 
practices. “ All religions are based on sex, ” says he, 
“ Some like the ancient Egyptian, G-reek and Roman 
or the modern Brah manic worship of Siva more 
coarsely so, according to modern civilised thoughtj 
others like the Christian religion more obscurely so. ” 
( Sex and Sex-worship-Wall, p. 2 ). 

The use of wine and various other intoxicating 
drugs is supposed to have been one' of the various 
means adopted by primitive peoples with a view to 
produce ecstasy and other morbid exaltation for religi- 
ous ends. Different- kinds of bodily exercises resembl- 
ing the mudras, asanas and nyasas of the Tantras, 
were also undertaken for this purpose. (Primitive 
Culture- Tyllor, third edition, London, vol. II, pp. 410, 
416, 419, ff. ) 

The power of the word is- believed to be very 
marked in all systems of magic. Some times names of 
inexplicable and perhaps esoteric character- are used. 
This is said to be in accordance with the well-known 
rule that in magic a mysterious name is the most 
potent of all. ( Keith- Heligion & Philosophy of the 
Yeda & TJpanishads, p. 313. ) 

There was this belief in the efficacy' of words 
among ancient Iranians too. “ Peculiar words,-” say's 
Geiger,” were t-hought peculiarly esffiteacioos- in- certain 
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oases and regarded as a counter-charm able to repel the 
attacks of evil spirits. ( G-eiger-Oivilisation of Eastern 
Iranians in Ancient times, p. 16. ) 

It is thus abundantly clear that rites similar to 
many of those prescribed in the Tantras were quite 
well known among primitive peoples of all countries. 

The influence of Tantrikism on the Yedas is clearly 
observable. It is not only in the Atharvaveda, the 
latest Vedic Samhita, that all the elements of Tantrik- 
ism are found but they are also found even in the 
earliest Vedic work, the Eigweda, as well as in other 
parts of Vedic literature. Thus Vashistha was accused 
in the Eigweda of worshipping evil spirits and of 
practising magic arts, as noted on pages 120, 121, 322 
above. And the Eishi is at great pains to repel the 
accusation only, it seems, to retain the status of being 
an Aryan. The magic rites here referred to are all due 
to the influence of Tantrik rites that the Aryans borrow- 
ed and adopted from their intercourse with and admix- 
ture of Dravidians. The influence of Tantrikism is 
distinctly traceable on the Atharvaveda, because 
“ t Taken as a whole, it is a heterogeneous collection of 
spells. Its most salient teaching is sorcery, for it is 
mainly directed against hostile agencies, such as dis- 
eases, noxious animals, demons, wizards, foes, op- 
pressors of Brahmans. But it also contains many 
spells of auspicious character, such as charms to secure 
harmony in family and village life, reconciliation of 
enemies, long life, health and prosperity, besides pray- 
ers for protection on journeys, and for luclj in gambling 

t Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p.J185, 
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Thus it has a double aspect, being meant to appease 
and bless as well as to curse. In its main contents the 
Atharvaveda is more superstitious than the Eigveda. 
For it does not represent the more advanced religious 
belief of the priestly class, but as a collection of the 
most popular spells current among the masses, who 
always preserve more primitive notions with regard to 
demoniac powers. The spirit that breathes in it is 
that of a pre-historio age. ” The last sentence is signi- 
ficant and all this seems to be due to th,e influence of 
Tantrikism. The Veda borrowed the Tantrik § Shat- 
karmas or magical powers and elaborated in its body. 
It is very probable, nay, almost certain, that owing to 
the advocacy of some such rites that the Atharvaveda 
had to face a strong wave of popular aversion against 
itself and had to demonstrate its merit before it could 
be accepted as genuine and pure, i. e. a Veda proper. 
But owing to the dominance of Vedic literature and 
greater importance and higher authority attached to 
the Vedas * “ The upholders of Tantras have however 
gone to the extent of attempting to demonstrate the 
V edic origin of everything found in the Tantras. They 
had to resort occasionally to considerable twisting and 
farfetchedness to find traces of various rites' connected 

§ The are— ( destruction ); 

( driving away ); (bringing under control, which 

includes hypnotism ); ( arrest, that is staying -a 

storm, striking a man dumb ); ( causing antago- 
nism between persons ); ( curative and healing 

power in disease, misfortune and danger ): 

* Indian Historical Quarterly vol. VI, page 119, 
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with Tanfcrikism in the Yedas, ” But just the opposite 
seems to be the fact. The Tantrik elements found 
their way into the Vedas but could not be well assimi- 
lated with other portions that form the real character 
of the Vadas, namely, the performance of fire-rites. 
The non-Vedic elements borrowed and adopted by the 
Aryans are. an extraneous and heterogeneous matter 
and become easily understandable only when they are 
traced to Dravidian Tantrik rites and practices instead 
of attributing their origin to the Vedas. 

When the Tantras come to be written after the 
age of Vedio Samhitas and when the Tantric literature 
continued side by side, influencing and modifying 
eaoh other, it was the Vedic literature and not the 
Agamic literature that retained its predominance over 
the other. Thbugh the Tantrik literature was looked 
upon for a time as the Vedio literature reasserted 
its. supreme importance and the Agamas or Tantras 
came later to be counted merely as secondary like a 
by-product of the Vedas. And the Tantras had to seek 
shelter of the Vedas only to invest themselves with 
the same sacredness and importance as that attaching 
to the Vedas. This gave rise to the mistaken notion 
that the Tantras had their origin in the Vedas, the 
Saubhagya Khanda of the Atharvaveda, though the 
Atharvaveda seems to be wholly and solely based upon 
the pre-historio Tantrik culture and rites. However 
the. attempts of the Tantras to be Vedio are so ill-dis- 
guised as to be easily betrayed. (1) Thus for instance 
the Eudrayi-mala ( chap. XVII ) calls Mah^devi 
Atharvavedashdkhinij so ako Bttd’dheswail, though 
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curiously the worship of the gocldess is, in the same 
breath, definitely put down as Vedabahishkrit or un 
Vedio. (2) Eudrayainala ( chap. XVII ) and Brahma- 
y^mala ( ch. I, II ) describe how Vashishtha, unable 
to attain perfection by the performance of Vedio rites 
had to take lessons from Buddha in T^ntrikism. If 
the Tantras were derived from the Vedas such a step 
of Vashishtha would be quite meaningless, (3) Nitya- 
tantra ( chap, I ) admits the un- Vedio character of the 
Chakra worship of the Tantras. (4) * The followers of 
the Panohar^tra system of Vaishnavism trace the 
origin of the system to an unknown Vedio school called 
* “ Ek^ana Sh^kh^ ”, It seems to be an attempt to 
trace to the Vedas what R^as really non-Vedio in origin. 

That the Tantras or Agamas are un- Vedio is 
evidenced by the fact that from a very early period they 
are regarded as un- Vedio in character, as noted just 
above. Moreover the Tantras are condemned directly 
as actually being un-Vedio in the Brahmanic literature, 
the Dharmashatra and Puranas. The nn-Vedio nature of 
Tantras is also indirectly evidenced in places where 
different forms of worship, i. e. Tantric as well as Vedic, 
are mentioned side by side. (1) Thus Bh^gavat Purana 
( XI 3-47, 48, XI-3-22 ) definitely prescribes the worship 
of Vishnu and Maheshwara both according to the 
Tantras and Vedas. VarS.ha Purana also does the same. 
(2) Yogini Tantra (XIII-51) refers to Vedio and 
Tantrik Dharma (3) HS-rita, as noted already, mentions 
two classes of Shrutis ). 

says for each Yuga a suitable shastra is given in — 

* Kalpalataparimala under Brahma Sutras (II-2-42) 



9Ti=^Rlr5n*it i 

ST'iX 5 5 V>>Jt% ^ II 

So also in it is said “ In the three Yugas of 

Sc^r, ^?IT, and S?'!?, the gods should be worshipped accord- 
ing to rules laid down in and In the Kali 
Yuga they should be worshipped only according to rules 
prescribed in the Tantras. In the Kali Yuga Gods are 
not pleased with the worship performed according to 
rules laid down in any other Shilstra. ” (5) The 
?>ra5i tries to establish the superiority of the Tantras 
over the Vedas by saying ^ strah | 

(6) The Kularnava ( f \ XI-85, and srn^Hdiiciw 
point to the dignity of the Tantras over the Vedas 
by comparing the former to high-borm women and the 
latter to public women. It is said — 

uitri5f?Trrf5t^ 5^ I 

?ii s^t: sfrin^r f ii 

5t?i% aioif iH: Fiia: » 

All this shows that the Tantras are quite different from 
the Vedas. Otherwise there is no meaning in stating 
Tantrik form of worship as distinct from the Vedic 
form, if the Tantras and Agamas were derived from 
the Vedas. (7) Besides some Tantras seem to look 
towards the Vedas with eyes of ill-feeling and aversion 
because one intiated into the Tantrik rites is advised 
against observing any Vedic ceremony. Thus ( see 
his commentary on I — 7 ) quotes from 

some unknown work the rule — 
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So also quotes some verses that purport to 

say that the followers of Vedic aud Agamic paths should 
not mix together but should avoid one another. They are — 
( see page 59 ). 

51 II 

^t3tr 3 li^5!a^feit^H%ssHfir | 
aTa5Brof<I?II f5lc4 II 

So also it quotes verses in which it is maintained that 
those that fall away from the Vedic path should follow the 
Tautrik path. All this shows that the Vedas and Tautras 
are distinct and different. 

The verses are — I 

II 

»f^T5|5n«ttRr I 

^'f^'T«rf5R?ii5iT ?ica?r hi ^ 57^.11 

(8) Some of the Puranas are quite outspoken in their 
condemnation of the Tantras. They not only denounce 
them and undermine their value as being un- Vedic but also 
assert that they lead astray the people if not on their guard. 
Thus says 'ri^t!wrt^*n5ki %^55c^5nf^«r: | 

5if^ 5rt(H®<^*ra5ii: II 

frqqig'rar^siRWfeRt 1 

qt=5tw^^(9 ?i5n3?^i%5nt'>rnii 

So also it is said in ^ 5 : 5 ^ — 

■Irt: qisTtiT^i^ q> ll 

5tic»n5i: 1 

qT«^5i ^5ig: qigjnsira: II 

1 4R5ri^ 5^*11% qi^3T#5r ^5Tr n 
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Similarly it is said in 

%f%=Egi'^ s^«i'ci %^5 f 4 a 

?iTi% 5rifrn% < 

s*ir<n»^ I II 

«raf!n 3^5 flfsiRi^i: 1 
»? 5 r<Tfir: g»Tn% 11 

^I55W (70-41-71-9, 5355 ) tells how Rudra compiled the 
Tantras for deluding the people fallen from the Vedic 
path. In another place it is told how Shiva composed the 
Tantras with the same object at the request of Vishnu. 
The same story has been related by ( XII-255259 ). 

Bhattoji Dixit quotes in his similar passages 

from and others to demonstrate the 

unauthoritativeness and deceptive character of the Tantras. 
It is, therefore, clear, that the Agamas being condemned 
as .9^5 ( non- Vedic ) and intended only to delude the 
people away from the Vedic path, are non-Vedic in origin. 
(9) Some Puranas divide sjinrns and tf^rs into two classes, 
5lra and ei^ref. Thus says Wigtfiltir of RRgtloi — ( g^?;WT-24- 
177-178 ), 

%qpiR]fsPlt ^ 3 isstl 5 r«j 9^3: 1 

Here the division of ^ and is meaingless. d^rrs or 

STPTOFS should either be Vedic, i. e. originate<l from the 
Vedas, or non-Vedic. only means that the Agamas 
conforming to the Vedic principles, i. e. those accepted by 
the Vedic people and not directly militating or preaching 
against the Vedas. It is impossible that the Agamas 
should originate from or be based, on the Vedas and teach 



against the Vedas. Hence atsitw means non-Vedic in origin 
and directly teaching non-Vedic principles. 

(10) The followers of one School or sect indulge in vitu- 
peration and feelings of disregard and contempt against 
another. One school condemns another as being non-Vedic 
and a mere fabrication. Thus * in his 
not only makes an attempt to undervalue the Sbaivas and 
Shllktas by declaring their scriptures to be un-Vedic and 
hence unacceplable, but by declaring them to be nothing 
but the fabrication of an ordinary person called 
Similarly the Vaishnava Tantras were supposed in some 
quarters to be the composition of a cheat called V^sudeva — 

soflTT f ti 

So the 'iWMs claimed their Agamas to be Vedic and 
condemned the %?r»iqis to be non-Vedic. The Shaivas do 
the same and both betray themselves. From all the 
foregoing discussion it can be well concluded that the 
Tantras and Agamas bad their origin in and were based 
on the pre- Aryan Dravidian culture. 

Before we proceed further we might meet a question 
that might arise pertinently in connection with the 
chorus of condemnation of the Tantras as to why they 
should be so condemned. The answer is brief. The deep 
and strong have of resentment and denunciation is not 
unmerited owing to the abuse of Tantrik rites by the 
ordinary ignorant followers of Tantrikism, attached to, 
bodily pleasure and morbid cravings of the flesh. The 
riff-raff masses, that formed a stratum of the sect, could 

* K* B, Pathak Memorial volume, page 216. § lbid. 
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understand the inner meaning o£ the ritual, the art o£ 
eligion. The deep significance and inner meaning o£ the 
itual was far above their head and they superficially 
bought of *l?r, etc. of Kaul rites as the way to 

iual liberation from the mortal coils. They, therefore, 
reely indulged in them losing sight of the inner purpose 
or which the things were intended. Their life was vicious 
lud immoral and they became the dregs of society. The 
itories contained in give an idea of what the life 

)£ some of the followers of Shaiva and Shakta sects was, 
ifter an allowance for the exaggerated accounts is made. 
The Tantrik also were misused by some selfish and 

self-seeking followers of theTantras;and they drew not only 
upon themselves but on the rest as well shame and oppro- 
brium. All followers of the Agamic religion or religions 
were subjected to a fire of strong and abusive criticism. 
This is why those parts of the Agamas and Tantras that 
treated of such mysterious rites were considered and 

not because they alone were based on non-Vedic doctrines. 
It is said, therefore: — 

f “It should be confessed by an unbiased critic that the- 
denunciations of the Tantras were not wholly unmerited. 
People had begun to take part in all kinds of excesses from 
an early period under the cover of Tantrikism. As a 
matter of fact the Tantra rites that have been tabooed for 
the ordinary man for the excessive diflficulty involved in 
their performance came to be regarded as the easiest means 
leading to salvation. The popular view with regard to 
these rites is reflected in a short stanza spoken by a Kapa- 
lika (Saiva devotee) in the * Mattavilasa ’ (1-7) of 

I K, B. Phatak commeinoratiou volume, pp. 2 1 8, 219, 
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Mahendravarman of Pallava dynasty. He is glad that 
Lord Pasupati has found an easy way to salvation, e, g. 
through enjoyment resulting from the drinking of wine 
and looking at the face of the beloved lady. The Karpflra- 
raanjari ( 1, 23-24 ) of Rajdisekhare echoes the same thing 
when the Kaula path is praised in that it makes provision 
for the use of meat and the wine and when the Lord 
Pasupati is eulogised for his showing the path of salvation 
through sexual enj oyment and wine. In fact there had 
actually come a time when, as Prof. Bendall has put it in 
the introduction to his edition of ‘ Siksa-Samuccaya; ’ the 
Tantras developed a form of religion which was brought 
to the level of very thinly veiled K^mas^stra, The Tantra 
form of worship had at that time actually reached such 
a stage of abject degeneration at the hands of at least a 
section of its followers that it naturally invited all kinds 
of vituperation against it in general." 

Before we proceed further we beg to quote the follow- 
ing in support of the conclusions arrived at:— 

t “ The system of philosophy, he ( ) has 
attempted to formulate and to elaborate, is non-Vedic; not 
because its doctrines are fundamentally opposed to those 
of the Vedic systems, but because ic does not recognize 
the Veda as the final authority. It was, therefore, ignored 
by the Brahmin community, which alone has kept aliv'6 
the literary traditions connected with various schools of 
Indian thought as a matter of religious duty. This nori- 
Vedic trend of thought, however, was very popular among 
the Brahmins of Kashmere, who had the opportunity of 

t Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical 
study, page 164. 
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knowing it better than those elsewhere. ” * “ Recent 
research shows that at a remote period in the history of 
the Tamils answering pre-Vedic times, a class of high- 
sonled seers colled Arrivars developed a rare system of 
metaphysics and psychic science and taught the same to 
the disciples and followers. It appears that originally there 
were four great saints of old and later on, a group of five 
saints gave birth to twenty eight mystic works correspond- 
ing to Shiv^gamas of the day. These two sets of books 
were regarded as the highest authority by the ancient 
Tamils. Superfluous it is to refer to countless minor books 
based on them. During the Vedic age we have reason to 
infer that the Tamilians or Dravidians inhabited this land 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and beyond, and that 
several of the Tamil princes in Northern India were well 
versed in the philosophy or the Arrivars. Probably it 
was to one of these rulers that the four Brahmins of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad resorted for spiritual enlightenment. 
It is interesting to note that the prince was surprised to 
see that they were the first Aryan priests that approached 
him for the attainment of divine wisdom. In process of 
time, it came to pass that many of the ideas and words of 
this system found a prominent place in some of the Vedic 
songs and Upanishads, and a cycle of Sanskrit literature 
called Tantric or Agamic came into being as adaptaions of 
the mystic lore of the Tamil saints. This event is of in- 
finite importance from the historical standpoint; for it 
served to preserve at least in rough Sanskrit garb frag- 
ments of the traditional system of the Arrivars etc. etc." 

* The Metaphysics of Shiva Siddhanta System, 
pp. 2, 3. 
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Because the rise of the Agajoaas was during the period 
of Aranyakas it is not to be thought that all Agamas and 
Tantras were written during the period. The growth of 
the astoundingly voluminous Agamic literature was gradual 
and went on upto very recent times as may be seen from 
the references to later events. Thus speaks of 

the Buddhistic religion and, others in — 

( [-8 ). Later the well known event of the impale- 
ment of Jains is mentioned in the about which 

T. A. Gopinathrap says * “ We find it laid down that on 
the seventh day of the mahotsava of Shiva, the impale- 
ment of the Jains, said to have been carried out at the 
instance of Tirujnaaa Sambandhar. ought to be celebrated; 
even now the name of that day’s utsava is given as the 
impalement of the Jains end is celebrated at Madura, the 
historical scene of the occurrence. When an event of this 
description, associated with the life of this Shaiva sainL is 
found mentioned in the K§.ran%ama, need we say that 
it must be a work belonging to a time later than the time 
of Tirugnaua Sarabandhar ? And he is understood to have 
lived in the middle of seventh century A, D. ” Moreover, 
many of Shivagamas enjoin that the Dravida-Vedas are 
to be recited in temples as part of service there. The 
Devaram hynms composed by Tirujnanasambandhar, 
Appar, and Sundarmurti are the Dravida-Vedas. The 

last two are said to have lived in the seventh and nineth 
centuries of the Christian era respectively. 

So also Basava, the founder of the Lingayat Religion, is 
referred to in the.<irt^^nw«t in t verses — 

* Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I, intrduction 
( section XVI ). 

t printed at Deshikendra Press, Lat>V. 
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ssr«i 

=Er g^iSn^fj- 5 II 

fn?^r 3^is^rc?jKi’igHi^srg^?K II ( XI-73 ). 

So also — 'Tf^fl 3?3qr^<?T^I 

^Tft !?%ir ^ srgi^^ii (XVII 1-70). 

Similary 3TS«?5rg, the great and Basava’s 

sister’s son are spoken o£ in the + in the following:- 

cR5i^^^ fi3 I 

sre^gTilfsmsra^qf^f^l^trcPT || 
i5J?5n«5ra^ ai%a I 

qrwfqt^if^siwsr | 

ii etc. etc. 

Thus the Agamas have taken such a long time for their 
growth before they reached their final shape and form. There 
is nothing strange in this. The Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
and the Puranas will be an apt analogy in respect of such 
a long continuous growth into vast literature. The Vedas 
themselves have taken centuries together before they 
attained their final shape and form. The only difference 
is that different Vedic Mantras are ascribed to the author- 
ship of different Rishis, the seers of the Mantras. But 
in the case of the Agamas there could be no such thing, as 
they are believed to have been delivered by Lord Shiva 
Himself to His consort Parvati. But it is a secret to whom 
the conversation of Shiva and Parvati, that makes the 
Agamas or Tantras, was revealed. 

f C ) The contents of the Agamas. 

We shall be brief about the contents of the Agamas. 
The Agamas are divided into four parts or quarters 


I Quoted in page 1. 



called the Padas, =^'f, ’Jin, and ^nn, ’sraoira^ mentions 
these briefly in his ( vide ) as follows;*— 

c^RTi^minnas’ic^rai'l^^'n^n q?^: anngfqr: I %?f!Rqeinwii<q^ 

i 3?n%BHt qiqrtnt ira ^q^nn: | nw- 

pnin^gcfra^Jt^ qgqi?irw^nqq^SiqNin*^n 
f5r«im%!r ^r>n j^ni fSjsqr^SnqtqFJRnm’^qin^ f^qrrqiq^n at*i«m i 

g5[T^§q i ni»tn ram mfiwq- 
qil^Tqf^ ntnqlngra^w 5jinqimtn eri^qraqi 
ran! f^rar ral^rsRr ra i^nia''ira qcsl^qrawn ran!qra^n ratnraffirirt l^m*. i 
So also the contents have been noted briefly in f^arairaWj 
page 420, in the following* — 

mq fRi^qrqfnraqifJi: I 

mv'^ fq^ ql^qi?ra ii 
i%iqiq55Ri«i«r Ji®qra»®qi^q=q | 

^qqioqicIRIR!^ I) 

qi^fiRWR qrawt teiq[ I 
^q^RR II 

q^'RRR’R ^qqiqr sq^ iq^ I 
|qi^ q^RRli^ qitqiRqjtRaqi || 
gqqRt cifr^KRT ^trqTq>Rci.« I 
c)=^q55qa; q^ig; qq^q^ II 

Rfiqqidiill^iRf q^i^qqfciqi I 
'^RfqT(i% q|qi al^qi^ni^f aq (| ii 
i%?Ri| 3 ^iRT I 

g«q|si^i^I^S|qtRT«a II 

i^qiqssr ^qkRT q \ 
mirai^qii^^qissf %^ gtnsRf II 
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II 

jj^ISff^lf^g^iqT qq^Kflfir I 

gqfqK 3 9^51 q%roqoT cJ«II || 

Ji^gF ^r9f sqiFfR sBifqii^ =g I 

’n II 

3^q qq9i55F9r9^qB^if?^9F qiq i 

‘^33 qi^3 waqiqw liTci: II 

According to 'jqdT^^n * “ Kriya embraces all acts 
from ploughing the ground ( for laying the foundation 
of the temple ) to establishing the idol ( III-1-6 ). ” 

During the earlier period the Agamas of the three 
main Agamic cults ( Shaiva, Shilkta, and Vaisluiava ) 
maintain the Supreme Real Being of the Universe that 
corresponds to the Brahman or the Absolute of the 
Upanishads. He isNarayana according to the Vaishnava- 
gamas, Shiva, according to Shaivagamas and Shakti 
according to Shflktagamas. The position, in early times, 
of Shiva is much in the background when compared 
■with that of the Shakti he possessed and the Shakti 
stands more prominent owing to all cosmic functions 
attributed to her. Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, is His 
Shakti and Kali, the wife of Shiva, is His Shakti, 
But shortly later the male gods Vishnu and Shiva, 
become more prominent than their Shaktis who become 
the handmaids of their Lords and there rose different 
sects. 


■* Outlines of Indian Philosophy p. 133. 
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The main three Agamic Schools ( Shaiva, SMkta. 
and Vaishnava ) maintain three acfrs or ultimate reali- 
ties, namely, (1) A Supreme Being with the male or 
female aspect predominant. (2) The class of individual 
souls. (3) The objective universe, as- real. These three, 
clears are given different names in the three different 
Schools. Though their attributes and mutual relations, 
do not differ much, the terminology differs in all the 
three Schools. 

All the three Schools are agreed ■ in opposing and 
demolishing the m^y^vAda or the illusion- theory of the' 
Vedanta, Thus says * “ If the world is an 

illusion of the conscious being; the effected world will' 
be a hollow unreality; how can the world, which is- 
established to be really existing by all methods of proofs,' 
be a false transmutation of oonsoionsness ? ” The 
Agamas, therefore, do not regard the world as a false' 
show. Bhflskarar^ya, the commentator of 
refutes the illusion theory in his commentary on the 
name no. 735, as follows^ — § Really ao? 

cording to the belief of the Tantrikas, who hold (.the 
doctrine ) that the world is a transmutation of Brahma,, 
the Universe is real; because as there is absolutely no 
difference between Brahma and the world just as ( there 
is no difference ,) between a pot and the clay ( of which 
it is made ); the reality of the universe necessarily 
follows from the reality of Brahma. As we accept that 
the difference ( between Brahma and the Universe ) is 
false, we accept all the texts declaring non-difference, 
From the unreality of difference ( the Brahma and the 


** Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 13,3. § .Ibid p. 134v 
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Universe ) it follows that the relation of the supporter 
and supported is false. Hence the Vedanta theory of 
the illusoriness of the world cannot be accepted. ” 

Intense devotion or sincere Bhikti to the deity 
forms another common feature of all the throe Agamic 
Schools. It is expressed in the worship of the images 
of the deities. The images are anthrophomorphic or 
only .symbols or -some formal representation of the 
deities which are really formless or all-formed. 

■ f . The movement of Agamic devotion gave rise 
to the art of temple-building and the making of images, 
which in India, in south India specially, has reached a 
high order of perfection. It also gave rise to devotional 
lyric poetry full of poetic imagery. So also music, 
singing, dancing and gesticulation developed fast under 
the influence of the A gamas, because all these accompany 
the worship of images in temples, being considered 
Afferent ways of expressing devotion to the deities. 

There was no love lost between the Agamikas and 
Vaidikas and they indulged in strong mutual fault- 
finding and condemnation. The Agamikas considered 
the Vaidikas as Pashus or bond souls and therefore 
unfit for receiving Shivadiksh^. The Vaidikas in their 
turn reviled the Agamikas as being heterodox. 

Kumarila Bhatt classes them among the atheists as 
wia read Amarasimha accordingly classing Devalas, 
who are generally Pashupatas, Panoharatras, and other 
Tantrikas that are addicted to image worship, among 
Shudras.” 

• * Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, intro- 

duction, page 7„ 
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But the two streams of thought, the Agamic.' and 
the Vedic, gradually gravitated towards each ■ other; 
After running side by side for a long time they acted 
and reacted on each other and modified each other’s 
practices in religion. The Vedic fire-cult languished 
and decayed and has been replaced by the Agamic 
worship of images in temples and in all houses without 
exception. Almost all Shrauta Karmas have ceased to be 
observed except a few minor ones like the Agni.Mh^n^, 
a much simplified V^japeya, and Somayaga, are per- 
formed here and there by only a few Hindus now. Tha 
Smflrta karmas also have been almost totally neglected. 
So that judged by the standard of Vedic Karmas tha 
dwijas ( f^srr: ) are a microspbpic minority. No real 
Brahmins are to be found if tested by the test of Vedic 
rites. By the profound influence of the Agamas on the 
Hindus of India the religion that is practised by them 
today is almost entirely Agamic and nothing of Vedic 
religion remains. * “ The living Hindu religion of 
today from Cape Comorin to the remotest corners of 
Tibet is essentially Tantric. Even the few genuine 
Vedic rites that are preserved and are supposed' to be 
derived straight from the Vedas, e. g. the Samdhy^/ 
have been modified by the addition of Tantrik practices. 
Equally profound has been the influence of the Agamas 
on the development of '^edanta Philosophy. Shankara 
was a professed ShS.kta and his Adwaita exposition of 
the Vedanta,' though overtly independent of the Sh^kta^ 
Agamas, is influenced by Tantrik theories and his 
discipline by Tantrik practices. * 

* Outlines of Indian Philosophy, page 130.. 
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The living Hindu faith of today is seen in the 
image worship; and all the rituals and religious practices 
are embodied in the methods and forms of the image 
worship. The Bhakti or devotion of the people is the 
reverence to the deity expressed by the worship of 
images. Different Hindu sects and subjects of different 
faiths have adopted different symbols and images, an- 
throphomorphio or otherwise, of the deities they 
worship. Shivalinga, as the symbol or emblem of Shiva, 
is universally the object of worship of the Shaivas. It is 
to be seen now what the meaning of Shivaliuga is. 

Before beginning the next section we may sum up 
the discussion as follows: — 

(1) That the antiquity of the Agamas goes back 

to the period of the Aranyakas, based on the 
earliest references to the Agamic literature in the Maitri 
TJpanishad viz. (1) ?r siniffr 3 

which may be translated as — the deluded people do not 
understand ( the real nature ) of what is called another 
Vedic lore. (2) 1 3i<iT ^frnr- 

I (3) I So also the 

reference contained in the ^t, namely, 
shows the existence of Agamic literature in the time 
that the was written. 

(2) That the is the first Agamic Upa- 

nishad that teaches the Agamic principles and doctrines 
of theistie . [ It cannot be said that the Agamas 
themselvs are based on and rise after the came to 

be written; because very long time must have elapsed for 
the rise and development of the Agamas that they 
might claim equality with the Vedas by the time the 



Maitri Upanishad came to be written. And by the 
modest calculation of time backwards the time of 
Aranyakas seems to be the time when the Agamas rose ]. 

(3) That the ’frcfi has been based on the Agamas, as 
its teachings are quite in consonance with those of the 
■ Agamas; and that the ’frar is on the whole opposed to 
the Vedas and Upanishads. 

(4) That the Agamic literature claimed equality 
with the Vedas and equal authority as that of the Vedas, 
is indicated by the words of the Maitri Upanishad. 

(5) That later the authority of the Agamas as much 
as that of the Vedas came to be adimtted, as evidenced 
by H^rita’s statement, viz. isffsn If^^r criiM 

(6) That the Agamas have been based on the pre- 
Aryan Dravidian culture and not on the Vedas, on 
account of the fundamental differences in the teachings 
of the Vedas and the Agamas. 

(7) That that Vadas and Agamas acted and reacted 
on each other so that their teachings were modified to 
the effect that they seemed to teach the same thing. 
Attempts, therefore, were made later to reconcile the 
differences between them and to establish the unity of 
thought. 

(8) That the religion of the present day Hindus has 
long since been wholly Agamic. 

( VIII ) The meaning of Shivalinga. 

There is much misunderstanding regarding Shiva- 
linga or the symbol that represents Shiva. It is generally 
considered to be the phallus of Shiva by almost all 
scholars of religion and religious philosophy. This 
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deep-rooted prejadice has long since persisted; and the 
idea of the Linga being the phallus of Shiva is based 
on the following different considerations: — 

• - (1) There was phallic worship among the primitive 
peoples and the Dravidians could not be an exception to 
it. (2) The misinterpretation of the compound 
occurring twice in the Eigweda. (3) The meaning 
of Linga as phallus given in lexicons. (4) The shape 
in general resembles phallus ( erect membrum virile ). 
(6) Yarious verses of the Sh^kba Tantras about sex 
worship. 

We have to consider how far the interpretation of 
Shivalinga as phallus is reasonable. We shall first 
examine the data, on which the interpretation is based, 
and then give the explanation of the symbol. 

•The data, on which the interpretation is based, 
siire at first sight so plausible. But on deeper considera- 
tion of the matter they will be seen to be quite wrong, 
though mischievously capable of misleading readers. 
It seems that Linga is taken prima facie to be phallus 
on account of the phallic worship of some of the primi- 
tive peoples and then arguments are brought forward 
to' support the assumption without adequate considera- 
tion being given to the symbol, which is only the 
amorphous representation or emblem of Shiva, the 
theistio of the Shaivas distinct from the Absolute 
of the Upanishads. 

That there was phallic worship among primitive 
peoples has been well established, t “ The attention 
of the reader may here be drawn to a little book, entitled 

t Elements of Hindu Iconography, page 70 of vol.II 
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“ Primitive symbolism as illustrated in phallic worship 
by Hodder M. Westrop, published by messrs. G-eo, Eed- 
way in London. In this, the author has collected in- 
formation about the existence in the past and present, 
of phallic worship in several countries — Greece, Egypt, 
Eome, Assyria, ancient America, etc. Linga worship 
or worship of Priapus, or fascinum, or Pripe-gala con- 
tinued to exist, according to Boudin, till the 12th 
century A. D. in Germany, Slovakia, and Prance. In 
Prance a document “Sacerdotal Judgements on crimes” 
of the 8th century A. I), is said to contain the follow- 
ing: — If any one performs enchantments before the 
fascinum, let him do penance on bread and water 
during three lents. ” * “ The worship of Linga is not 

confined to India alone. In ancient times it was 
prevailing in Asia and Europe, as also in Egypt. It 
was the Priapus of the Eomans, and the phallic emblem 
of the Greeks. The Egyptians, Eomans and the Greeks 
had temples dedicated t o Priapus un der the same form 
as that of the Lingara. The Israelites worshipped the 
same figure and erected statues to it. Scripture ( I 
Kings XY ) informs us that Asa, son of Eehaboam 
prevented his mother Malachah from sacrificing to 
Priapus whose image he broke. The Jews caused 
themselves to be initiated into the mysteries(Belphegor), 
a divinity like the Jangam when the Moabites and 
Midianites worshipped on Mount Phegot, and which 
worship in all appearance, they received from the 
Egyptians. "When Judah did evil in the sight of the 

* The Madras Christian College Magazine, July 
1929, page 145. 

2-39 
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Lord, and built them high places, and images and 
groves on every high hill, and under every tree, the 
object was Baal and the pillar, the Lingam was the 
symbol. It was on his altar, that they burned incence 
and sacrificed into the calf on the fifteenth day of the 
month, the sacred monthly period, the amavasya of the 
Hindus; the calf of Israel was the bull Nandi, the Apis 
of the Egyptian Osiris. Aceordiug to colonel Tod the 
Lingam is identical with the Arabic Lat or Alhat. The 
worship reached France, doubtless with the Romans 
and the figure of Lingam is still to be seen on the lintel 
which surrounds the circus as Nimes as well as on front 
of some of the Churches, particularly on that of the 
Cathedral of Toulouse and on some Churches at Bour- 
deaux. Plutarch says that the Egyptian (xod Osiris 
was found every where with Priapus exposed. 

Linga worship was conducted in Phoenicia ( Canon 
of Scripture ) in the worse aspect. According to Lucian 
(De Syris Des) after the return of Bachus, he placed the 
colossal phalli each 300 fathoms. In the great Bachi 
pomp celebrated by Ptolamy of Alexandria we read 
( Ayjenius, Lib. V ) of a golden Phallus 129 cubits high. 
There can be no doubt that the Cod Baal, whose 
votaries the Hebrews frequently became, is identical with 
the Lingam, and the god Chium in Amos V is Shiva, 
whose name the races dwelling along the valley of the 
Indus pronounce Chivin and Shiva. Yet there is nothing 
to show which race brought the Lingam worship to 
India and when. It seems to have been introduced 
about the beginning of the Christian era from the basin 
of the lower Indus through Eajputana) and to have 
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displaced the Nature worship of the Vedas. ( Balfour’s 
Cyclopaedia of India p. 716, 717 ). ” 

Linga worship having been proved to be pre-Vedic 
and prevalent during the times of the Mahabharata, the 
conclusion that it was brought to India about the 
beginning of the Christian era is wrong; and it seems ' 
to be a fact that Linga worship, perverted into phallic 
worship, was borrowed and taken from India to other 
countries. 

But it is difficult to understand what it has to do 
with the Shivalingam. The phallic worship of some 
primitive peoples has no connection with the Dravidian 
worship of Shiva lingam when detached and impartial 
consideration is given to the form of Shivalingam 
and the philosophical idea on which the form is based. 
Because some primitive peoples worshipped phallus it 
does not necessarily follow that the Dravidians also 
must have worshipped the same. The root cause of 
this deep prejudice and misunderstanding lies in the 
idea and the gratuitous assumption that the Dravidians, 
at the time of the Aryan invasion of India, were merely 
a primitive people with having no civilization of their 
own. It was imported, it is thought, by the Aryans 
and spread over India. This basic wrong idea has been 
mainly responsible for the misunderstanding in respect 
of the Linga being phallus as in other respects. The 
contemptuous epithets of abuse bestowed by the Aryans 
on the Dravidians ( as noted above ) has given rise to 
this wrong idea. But the high form of civilization of the 
Dravidians, as established in a previous section will, it 
is hoped, disabuse readers of this wrong idea, as it ought 
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to. The Dravidians had no such debased idea of Linga 
as being equivalent to phallus. They had a much deeper 
insight into the nature of the Almighty as the creator, 
protector and destroyer of the Universe. They had 
already formulated their notions about the Godhead as 
being, self-subsistent, omniscient, and benevolent, 
possessed of greatness and wondrous power or ^i%. 
Is it in any way possible that they should identify such 
Beinsi with phallus ? Can it be expected that they 
should attribute such powers of Divinity and greatness 
to phallus ? It seems obviously impossible that they 
should do so. On the contrary they could well find an 
emblem of their Godhead who was the creator and 
sustainer of the univese. The universe, they must 
have thought, was after the creator and the image of 
the God was reflected in the spherical universe and 
was represented by it. To all outward appearance the 
universe is a hemi- spherical thing bounded by the 
circular horizen and placed on something. This idea 
has been later expressed by the Puranas that the world- 
globe is balanced on the hood of Adishesha, the king 
of the snake-world. And the Linga with circular basis 
and the semi-spherical top placed on the circular basis 
represents the universe, the child and image of God. 
This was the idea of the Dravidians about their God- 
head; and it has been philosophically explained in later 
religious literature, as will be noted presently. 

Then how is the phallic worship of other primitive 
peoples to be accounted for ? What was its origin ? 
It seems to be as follows: — The Dravidians were the 
most ancient people of all other peoples of the world. 
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They were ahead of all others in developing human 
civilization. The finds of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa 
have revolulionized the idea of the movement of civili- 
zation from place to place. The idea heretofore was 
that civilization moved from West to East with the 
migration of the Mediterranean race in that direction. 
But it has been established that the reverse is the case. 
The civilization moved from Bast to West with the 
intercourse of peoples of East and West. The Western 
people must have borrowed the idea of the worship of 
the Grodhead from the Eastern people. But the emblem 
or symbol of (rod was misunderstood and wrong con- 
struction was put upon it by the Westerners, who 
having misunderstood the language misunderstood 
the significance of the emblem. That was how the 
Linga was taken to be phallus and the phallus came to 
be worshipped by them. It was in this way that ancient 
Egyptians, G-reeks and Romans borrowed the Linga 
worship from the ancient civilized Dravidians; but in 
their pitiable ignorance construed it as the phallic 
emblem. The Dravidians are not responsible for the 
idiotic mistake committed by the imitators and they 
can not be charged with the debased idea. Hence the 
blasphemous idea of the Shivalingam being the phallus 
of Shiva is unfounded. We request readers to under- 
stand our acceptance of this item of Tantrikism in the 
light of these remarks. 

(2) A proof of phallic worship is sought from the 
word “ ” occurring twice in the Eigweda. The 

interpretation of the word as “ those whose Q-od was 
phallus ” also seems to be due to the obsession that 
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tliere was phallic worship existing before. However 
opinion is not only divided about this interpretation 
but goes against it on the whole. The foremost evidence 
against such interpretation is that of the author of 
who says that means and his is 

the most authoritative interpretation, as it must be, he 
being the earliest interpreter and nearest to theEigwada 
in time. His was the higher criticism of the Yedas 
though his critical movement was not continued later. 
Y^ska, the philologist interprets Vedic words, that had 
by his time become well nigh obscure in sense for 
ordinary people, in accordance with the material then 
existing and coming down by tradition. the 

comnaentator of explains the word as 

?i53ri?ci f rlri ?rr3?on^T4 also interprets it 
as ^fssiFai ira- In spite of this reasonable and 
rational interpretation Prof. Macdonell takes the opposite 
view and categorically asserts that phallic cult was in 
existence in the Vedic period and says * “ A symbol 
must have been used at a later period, in the phallic 
worship which was known by the occurrence in two 
passages of the word ( those who have a phallus 

for their deity ). Such worship was, however, repu- 
gnant to the religious ideas of the Eigweda; for Indra 
is besought not to let the approach the sacrifice 

( VII-21-5 ) and he is said to have slain the 
when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated fort. 
(X-99-3). In the post-Yedic period, the Phallus or 
Linga became symbolical of Shiva’s generative power 
and its worship is widely diffused even at the present 


* Yedio Mythology, page 166. 



day. ” Muir on the contrary rightly thinks otherwise. 
'He does not take the interpretation of 5^^, and 
at the face value but proceeds to examine it 
critically. "While examining the word occurring in 
VII-21-5 he says * “ The same word occurs in X-99-3. 
If this word is correctly rendered as above, the demons 
in question may have some affinity with the G-andhar- 
was, who are represented as objects of apprehension in 
A. V. IV-37, in consequence of their propensity for 
women, whom though themselves hairy like dogs and 
monkeys, they attempted to seduce by assuming 
agreeable forms (V.V-12). The author of the hymn 
accordingly wishes that they may be emasculated (V-7). 
Prof. Aufrecht also thinks that the word being a 

Bahuvrihi compound must mean lascivious. ” After 
an elaborate process of arguments he concludes 
“ “ However interesting it would be to find a proof of 
the existence of phallic worship among the aboriginal 
tribes contemporary with the Vedic Eishis it must be 
confessed that the word ( ) does not supply the 
evidence. ” Dr. Bhandarkar, however, does not agree 
with this rational and impartial analysis of the question 
and says + “ Here evidently those whose god was 
Shisna or phallus, are meant as the enemies of the 
Vedic Aryas, who disturbed their Vedic rites. Notwith- 
standing all that is said about the matter my own 
belief is that the persons here referred to were really 
some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who 
worshipped the phallus. ” But it is a statement of his 

* Muir s Sanskrit texts, IV, p. 409. t Vaishnavism 
and Shaivism, p. 163. 
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own belief and one is not bound to accept it withouij 
sounder and better evidence. The word refers to 

the immorality of the Yedic . times and illicit love 
intrigues. There is nothing strange if there were love 
intrigues, notwithstandig that the average woman was 
chaste and a loving husband and wife are compared to 
the chakravSika bird and its mate, birds well known for 
being referred to in later literature as emblems of 
love and constancy. Eeferences to libertinism are 
found in various hymns. Thus evil-disposed wives, 
hostile to their husbands, for whom a special hell was 
created by the gods ( E. V. IV-5-5 ), wore unfaithful to 
their spouses. They seem to have received lovers in 
their houses. There is a whole hymn (A. V. 17-6), 
by means of which the paramour of an amourous 
lady sought to lull all the folk of the house 
to sleep, charm the dogs into silence and prayed 
to Indra to help him to escape free from 
death and harm during his visit to his inamorata. 
Giddy girls, not well looked after by their brothers, 
went astray ( E. V. I — 5-5 ), fondly went to the 
illicit uuions and were abandoned (K.Y.II 29-1); and one 
such castaway, the son of an unwedded damsel, Agru, 
was thrown into an anthill, but was saved by Indra 
and became a Eishi. Some women sought men, “ mount- 
ing their oars to gather riches ” ( E. Y. 1-124-7 ) and 
“ went about displaying themselves with glittering 
ornaments like the heavens with stars ” (E. Y. 1-87-1 ). 
Brahmin women were not regarded sacrosanct but 
could be restored to their husbands after being seduced 

( E. y. X-109-6 ). Curses are levelled against people 
who shut up ” within their houses a Brahmin’s wife 
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(A. V. V- 17-11), thereby proving that this was Enfiit 
uncommon. All this shows that refers to love- 

intrigues of beaux and belles who sought to satisfy tb^ 
passion by means fair or foul* 

One thing is remarkble that there are only two hymns m 
which the word occurs. If it were the phalKc worship 

of the non-Aryans the Aryans, who took every occasion 
to condemn their enemies, would not-have failed to- s'peark 
of their phallic worship as many times and in as many 
ways as possible and condemn them for the debaMd' form 
of worship in all p )ssible ways. Barring these two ^ee- 
ptive and misleading references there is fio mefftSon of 
phallic worship any where else in Vedic, Brahmanic tftfd 
Upauisbadic literature. Hence cannot be a proof of 

phallic worship. 

( 3 ) That phallus is one of the meanings of is 
known from lexicons. But this is not the primary and 
prominent meaning of Linga but merely secondary and is 
a later growth. In the synonyms given of the male 

genital organ are — w i 

It is only in the that is given as a' synonym of 

) I in his does not 

give as a synonym of in-fl^ I 

( 11-359 ). 

Even in the verse— ^ ^ I 

(^- 86 ). 

The meaning of is sniR or 55 of 

5iw«tr is only an alternative sense of i^wr — 9$$'^ 
2-40 
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II All this shows that phallus is only a 
secondary and not the primary sense of f^Tr. The primary 
sense of the word is “ a si^n or mark, ” And it is in this 
sense that it is more generally used. It is used in the 
sense of “ middle term ” by logicians, as gives. In 
, course of time the word began to convey other meanings 
as well and among them is that of male generative organ 
by the common law of degeneration of words, which is not 
peculiar to Sanskrit only. Generally decorum requires 
that words indecent and obscene should not be uttered by 
refined men while expressing such objects as do not admit 
of open mention. Thus toilet is a decorous way of express- 
ing of what is otherwise expressed in indecent words. 
Genital organ is one such; and phallus as the prominent 
mark of masculinity came to be expressed in decorous 
language by the word and not because it was the 
primary sense of fii’T. In Upanishads it is invariably used in 
the sense of a mark, a symbol etc. ” e. g. in the following:- 

(a) ijsr i ( 53-VI.7 ). 

(b) SI Mligi ?Rsi fSsin I ( %. VI .9 ). 

(c) *11^^ I ( %. Vl-10 ). 

(d) gw: aiW^«m?5<lTl5isiTsrfan: (^. VI-30). 

(e) I (^. VI-31 ). etc. etc. 

-These instances are sufficient, though many more can 
be given, to show that in philosophical literature the word 
is. used in the sense of a mark or symbol and in no other. 
It is passing strange that it should all at once mean phallus 
in and not merely a symbol or emblem of Shiva. 

We, therefore, conclude that the lexicographic secondary 
sense of I55>T in as the male organ is due merely to 

the preconceived prejudice of phallic worship of some 
peoples in ancient times. 
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(4) That the shape of Linga resembles an erect 

membrum virile is also a mistaken notion. In small-sized 
Shivaliugas the top is always semi-spherical. But in big 
Lingas the top is generally elongated, as the proportionately 
magnified tof) does not look well. In many cases the 
proportionately magnified top is retained. But in more 
cases the elongated top is adopted to impart goodly shape 
and appearance to a The top is, therefore, pro- 

portionately elongated and not magnified. The peculiar 
shape of the Linga at Gudimallan, Kalattur,and Kudumiya- 
mlai had led ( rather misled ) Mr, T. A, Gopinathrao to 
believe and conclude that the Linga is only the phallus. 
He says * “ The Linga itself is composed of two parts, 
the nut and the shaft of the membrum virile, each of them 
shaped exactly like the original model, in a state of erection. 
On plate II are given the front, and the back views of the 
Linga, a reference to which will enable the reader to form 
an excellent idea of the exactitude with which the sculptor 
has modelled this Linga in imitation of the human phallus.® 
This also is merely prejudice and the result of the obsession 
of the idea of phallic worship, when it is seen that in- 
numerable Shivalingas everywhere else in the land are 
all of a common shape having not even the slightest re- 
semblance to the phallus answering the description of the 
the Lingas of the places. The three exceptions in those 
places need not prejudice and lead to the idea that all 
Lingas are phallic in shape. They should not be seriously 
taken and affect the inner meaning and the basic idea of 
the Shivalinga. 

( 5 ) Lastly the various verses of the Tantras about 
sex worship and sexual interpretation of the form of 


* Hindu Iconography, vol. II page 58. 
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Lingft are simply due to the degenerate Sh^ktas, who fail- 
ing to understand the significance of and of the 

Shakta faith and ritual, fell a victim to degenerate practices. 
A few verses may be noted as follows: — t 

( 1 ) 'It: to: l 

( 2 ) t?r *i*nw to#: itotoi I 

tmtrm siwii 5PT?^f|^ra*i: II 

( 3 ) 3*11% fei>i^sitpr ^ I etc. etc. 

The advocates of the worship of Shakti, residing in 
Kula or perineiun, misunderstood the meaning of Kundalini 
or the universal power lying in a static condition with 
downward face (aitig#) and cooped up there. The 
power is to be roused and put into a dynamic condition 
gradually to be raised ( ) by stages to union with 
the Universal consciousness ( aricfll^Jl^ )• The inability of 
the followers, ^Rsis or ^HTs as they are called, to understand 
the meaning and significance of the Shflkta rituals led to 
the debased and perverted forms of Shakti worship. They 
gave free rein to sesual instincts, quite an inexorable 
physical demand, and consequent sexual excesses. * No 
where have the sexual emotions been more deliberately 
exploited in the name of religion, no where have the 
animal instincts and dark imaginings of early man been 
given greater scope. * Their literature also embodies in 
many cases these wrong and perverted notions of Sh4kta 
rituale and ceremonies with the result that they brought; 
hellish odium not upon themselves but upon all other ShSiktas 
apd Shsivas, the two Schools being so allied. Their 

t Ibid pp. 61, * The Shaktas of Bengal ( Heritage of 
India series ) page Si 
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literature was a kind of veiled ( as noted above ). 

It is thus that the Philosophical terms, some of them at 
least, came to be misunderstood, e. g. flgJT is not cohaVnta- 
tion as it is ordinarily understood and as understood by the 
Kaulas, but means cooperation or concerted action of Shiva 
and Shakti, the <TP[ii and his power. The verses, quoted 
above and similar ones, are not to be taken literally and 
should not lead readers to the prejudiced idea of Linga 
being phallus, just as used so many times by 
should not be understood as “ female genital organ ” but 
merely as the source or prima causa of the universe. 

That Linga is not phallus was first pointed out by 
Swami Vivekananda who maintained § “The worship of 
Shivalinga originated from the famous Lingam in the 
Atharva Veda Sanhita sung in praise of 'JjnSriVT, the 
the sacrificial post. In that hymn a description is found 
of the beginningless and endless starabha or Skambha 
and it is shown that the said Skambha is put in place of 
the eternal Brahman. As, afterwards, the sacrificial fire, 
the smoke, ashes and flames, the Soma plant, the ox used 
to carry it on its back, the word for the Vedic sacrifice 
gave place to Shiva’s body, his yellow matter hair, his 
blue throat, and the bull, the Yupa-stambha gave place to 
the Shivalingam and was raised to high Devahood of Shree 
Shankar. In A. V. the sacrificial cows are praised with 
the attributes of the Brahman. In the Linga Purana, the 
same hymn is expanded in the form of stories meant to 
establish the glory of the great and superiority of 
MahSideva. Later on be says that the explanation of 
Shivalingam as Phallic emblem began in India in her 


§ Siddhanta Dipika, X-21, 
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most thoughtless and degraded times. ” So also it is said 
]! “ There is nothing like the phallic orgies of antiquity; 
it is all mystical and spiritual. The Liuga is twofold, 
external and internal. The ignorant who needs a sign, 
worship Shiva as a " mark ” or “ type ” — which is the 
proper meaning of the word “Linga* — of wood or stone; but 
the wise look upon this outward emblem as nothing but, 
and contemplate in their minds, the invisible, inscrutable 
type, which is Shiva Himself. Whatever may have been 
the origin of this form of worship in India, the notion 
upon which it is founded, according to the impure notions 
of European writers, are not to be traced in even the 
Shiva Puranas.” | Similarly “ Much harm has been done 
to many of the Shaiva Schools of thought by well-known 
European writers, in whose minds the idea of Lingam is, 
somehow or other, so closely associated with the phallus 
that they cannot but see some hidden trace of phallic 
obscenity even in the highest philosophical interpretation 
of Lingam by some of the masterly wrters of this school.” 

What then is the Linga ? What is the meaning of the 
symbol ? Tt is the amorphous representation of Shiva and 
the least anthrophomorphic, as maintained by Dr. A. K. 
Kumar-swami who * says “ The Lingam is not properly 
an instance of sex symbolism; it is probably not of phallic 
origin but derived from the stupa, and is now regarded as 
the highest emblem of Shiva, because the least anthro- 
phomorphic. True sex-symbolism in Indian art or literature 

J H. H. Wilson on the Puranas, page 72 . f Shakti 
or Divine Power, p. 214 . 

* Amis of Indian Art, Campden, 1908 , 
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assumes two main forms: The conception of the relation 
of the soul to God expressed in terms of the passionate 
adoration of a woman for her lover; and the representation 
of the energic power ( shakti ) of a divinity as a feminine 
divinity. ” 

Shiva Para-Brahman is the highest Divine Principle in 
intimate union with Divine Power, the l?Rn%. The only 
positive qualities of this Divine Principle are a?!., and 
He has i. e. He is conscious of Himself. 

His self -consciousness or is philosophically ex- 

pressed as “ wtr, ” He is the cosmic ip«t but 
is or has no particular form and has no distinguishing 

mark, as said by ^ ” He is therefore 

inconceivable 3- 10 ). The inconceiva- 
ble form is expressed by as — 

II 

a^ri^smpiRruni^^q^ g 

?irra el 5ff%i i%'f ?rn n 

That God cannot be known by the. mind or the phy- 
sical senses is the verdict of all sages. It is in this sense 
that Herbert Spencer, than whom there are few greater 
names in European Philosophy, speaks of God as the 
unknown and unknowable ” What he means is that 
Deity per se is “unknown and unknowable. ” Commenting 
on the meaning of these terms, says that faithful discipel 
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o£ Herbert Spencer, John Fisk, in his “ Cosmic Philosophy 
that J Deity is unknowable Just in so far as it is not 
manifested to consciousness through phenomenal world 
knowable just in so far as it is thus manifested: unknowable 
just in so far as infinite and absolute — knowable in the 
order of its phenomenal manifestations; knowable in a sym- 
bolic way as the power which is disclosed in every throb 
of the mighty rhythmic life of the universe; knowable as 
eternal source of moral law, which is implicated with each 
action of our moral lives and in obedience to which lies our 
only guarantee of the happiness etc. etc. ” Shiva is thus 
inconceivable. Not being conceivable He cannot be worship- 
ped. Yet a religious mind hankering after eternal happiness 
cannot be satisfied without worship and cannot do without 
worship. He, therefore, requires some representation or 
some symbol of Godj for without some concrete symbol of 
God, God would be to him a formless abstraction deviod of 
meaning. And it is inevitable that this should be so, for to 
the ordinary mind an idea of God that disregards symbols 
and ceremonies cannot but be unintelligible It is there- 
fore to satisfy the spiritual hunger and thirst of those, 
who are babes and sucklings and who cannot digest abstract 
ideas of God, that temples are built and images, represent- 
ing God in his different powers and attributes, are con- 
secrated. Whatever may be said against images in temples 
and against rituals and ceremonies, no one can gainsay 
the fact that they are indispensable at a certain stage of 
the spiritual evolution of man. Macaulay points out this 
necessity in his essay on Milton. He says “ Logicians may 
reason about abstractions. But the great mass of men 
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must have images. The strong tendency of the multitude 
in all ages to idolatry can be explained on no other pri- 
nciple. Eeformers have often made a stand against these 
feelings, but never with more than partial success. They> 
who have demolished the images in Cathedrals, have not 
always been able to demolish those which were enshrined 
in their minds. ” Hence the symbol of Shiva was found 
out. For Rrrari Shiva, who is or formless in his ' 
condition, is’i^ or in his manifest condition, mani- 
fest in the form of the Universe. He assumes eight- 
fold forms and is, therefore, called STS’# , ether, air, fire 
etc. i. e. the whole universe is his form, which, as re- 
marked above, is to all outward appearance a hemi- 
sphere placed on something; and this the Linga repre- 
sents. Shiva is both and a?# as said by 

” The Linga, the amorphous 
symbol of Shiva, represents the form of Shiva. The 
Linga, thus, signifies what is or Shiva that has -no 
special form or mark. The round basis with the round 
semi-spherical top placed on it admirably answers th'is 
description of the idea of 

Such is the explanation of the Linga as or 
phenomenal manifestation. But there is another side 
of the explanation of the Linga as is 

the cosmic gW having He first vibrates in his 

towards creation. The vibration is *rr3, the first 
expression as qrs or name. From this proceeds 
(dob), i.e. the form. These two qre and or and l^j, 
are what is known so well as or The is 
the disc-like fis and is the line supervening the qls. 
The line stands on the % like a cylinder with a rounded 



From Hnofcher point of view also the symbol of 
Linga is well explained, has no particular 

form but is all-formed. He is, therefore, called 
( cT T ). He is the creator of the 

Universe and assumes all forms in the Universe. ( 

%, V-13 ). He, the one God, is hidden in 
all creatures’, He pervades all and forms the inner soul 
of all. He is said to have a thousand heads, a thousand 
eyes, and a thousand feet. He has hands and feet in 
all directions; He has eyes, heads, and faces on all 
sides, as is said in (5WJ.^and) in— III-13, 

14, 15;— i 

sla: 711^71? ucs^diTiif^rhg’aq.ll 
ulci: f thuira a77if«®f II 

The semi-spherical top supervening the round ■ 
basis admirably represents this disoription of the cosmic 
Purusha, with whom Shiva was identified by His 
devotees. The round top on the round basis really con- 
sists of thousands of heads, each of the size of a point. 
The sides of the cylindrical figure represents equally truly 
thousands of eyes, heads and faces in all directions. 
The semi-spherical top, resembling the visible horizen, 
is truly symbolical of the universe that surrounds the 
earth on all sides. Though the symbol has no eyes and 
feet, and eyes and ears, it has thousands of hands and 
feet, heads, eyes and ears, in all directions, just as a ✓ 
circle has no face all round but it has faces in all 
directions at every point of the cricumference. Thus 
the Linga is the closest possible representation of such 
a formless or all-formed God i%7. This explanation is 
borne out by several passages in the Linga Purana, e. g. 
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arrs^i: i%^ fcgii: 1^ 5r^i%% || 

( The Supreme Being who has no characteristic marks 
is the source of characteristic marks. Imperoeptibility 
is spoken of as the mark ( of Shiva ). The Linga (Shiva- 
Linga ) is remembered as pertaining to Shiva ). So also.- 
air^r <imcif i^'i mq. i ( the image ( form ) of the 

world created itself from the indistinguishable ( aif^n ). 
If the words and arf^n are properly understood there 
can be no shadow of doubt that i'S’t does not mean 
phallus but merely a mark or symbol. If the word la’T is 
taken as meaning phallus the passages become meaning- 
less. 

All classes of things in the universe must have 
different shapes and forms. The class of beings called 
the Q-ods must have different shapes and forms, though 
nobody knows what those shapes and forms are. And 
much more so must have the Highest Being. It is 
only the fancy of the human beings that has endowed 
Gods with anthrophomorphic forms. But there is no 
proof of that. And the presumption is that Gods have 
shapes and forms different from those of human beings 
just as human beings have shapes and forms different 
from those of other animals, worms, insects etc. Thus 
if Linga is the phallus of Shiva, he must have a human 
form; but it is a gratuitous assumption and a mere fancy 
without any proof, simply because some men have 
imagined Gods to be after themselves. Moreover even 
if Linga is phallus why should it be the Linga of Shiva 
only ? Did Shiva alone have phallus and no other 
Gods ? It is certainly unimaginable. And why should 
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phallus of Shiva alone be the object of worship and of 
no other God? No satisfactory explanation c^n be 
given to this question. It is, therefore, clear that Linga 
is not phallus but only a mark. It is only deep-rooted 
prejudice that has misled readers from the inner mean- 
ing of Shivalinga.. It was in the thoughtess and 
degraded days of India, as Swami Vivekananda has 
remarked, that Shivalinga was taken to bo a phallic 
emblem, the days when internal quarrels between the 
different sects were rampant and were waged with 
implacable hatreci. The story of Linga being sundered 
by a curse does not at all account for the origin of the 
Linga but merely a supposed and fanciful tale as it 
was a general practice in antiquity to invent fictitious 
tales for the purpose of explaining names of which the 
origin was lost in obscurity. The thick mist of ages 
began at first to dim the true significance of symbol, 
till in the long distance of time the significance 
was so entirely lost, that people at a comparatively 
later stage began to tax their brains and ingeunity to 
unravel the mysteries. Many of the indecent practices 
of Soma, Kapalika Bhairava, and Shakta sects ( Vd?na 
and others ) began to appear in their religion and 
Tantras came to be written. The Vaishnavas began to 
hate Shaivas and vice versa and condemned each other 
in all possible ways. During the days of such mutual 

vilification that Linga came to be taken as a phallic 
emblem. But the real meaning is different as is shown 
above. 

( IV ) Ishtalinga and image worship. 

Shivalinga, the amorphous representation of Shiva, 
is the image of Shiya based on the inner meaning as 
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explained already. The Linga worn on the body, techni- 
cally called is the miniature of worship- 

ped in temples. It is made of light grey slate stone- 
obtained from Parvatagiri in the North A.root. To be 
kept intact all through the wearer’s life, it is coated 
all over with fine durable thick black paste of cow 
dung ashes mixed with some suitable oil. Sometimes 

it is made of ashes mixed with clarified butter. The 
coating is called or covering. The question arises 
whether the Ishtalinga is as much an image as a Wfr- 
fan and its worship is as much image worship as that 
of a The suspicion of the worship of 

being image worship is likely to be supported by the 
worship by Lingayatas of images at home of particular 
family deities, which vary according to local customs 
and prevalence of local deities, male or f', male, more 
generally male deities. The answer to the question, 
whether is an image and its worship is image 

worship, is an embhatic no. fSisn is not image or su??; of 
Shiva and worship is not It is Shiva himself 

and its worship is an'srfivrajrr. We have already noted 
the difference between and in our 

notes on the texts ( see pp. 20--27 ). There it is stated 
that is not the of the aa'i* of 

but is the of the the j-hrini*! or siman 

worn or borne in the heart, i. e. residing in the heart. 
The of the devotee is the of The 

or the Linga in its gross form is himself; 
and the^ii^i^, who is the microcosm of the maorooosmic 
soul, is brought face to face with TU! 5 r^, the by 

ai^li'Tru^r. In the adl^rqresrr, on the other hand, the 
is not face to face with the or the devotee. 
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It is merely the representative or image of tho^^fir that 
is worshipped. In the scheme of philosophy of 
the Lingayat religion, the Linga { ) and ^’t ( the 
devotee of a human being ) are only the twofold mani- 
festations of the Prg’nw, in his sportive activity 

called as is said in — 

^qr^n?s)osgTrui.g, II 

3qre3i?i rli^: I 

a?six3aictf*AJi ft«rcr: a^iRiTsrwJii II 

This is the form and is the form 
of Similarly Tirafgi becomes twofold, associ- 
ated with and associated with or the 

individual soul. In this way with is the small- 
est possible model or the very abridged form of Shiva 
and his Shakti. The iS) therefore, arisrft'Ufl^r, 

because the Linga and Anga are one and the same ( see 
notes p. 24 ). Linga is threefold (1) HR'sn or Linga tlie 
ideal corresponding to ( ) of the devotee (2) 
si'nian or Linga the vital or mental corresponding to 
(sflsfiT^rriT) of the devotee (3) or' Linga the gross or 
physical corresponding to ) of the devotee, 

is connected with the n 'jiiSr and the »irai«’T. The devotee 
starts with the ^irsqr of and reaches by stages the 
siinf^n and the with the idea of liis being a part 

and parcel of through all the stages, though 

cooped up in the human form. therefore, not 

being an image but only a modification of Shiva, is 
Shiva Himself. Hence it is not an image or aaifi and 
its worship is not or image worship. 
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Hucb ii kind of or mode of worship is called 
9|*iw based on the of the or the Divine 

Shaiva scriptures. This corresponds to the remaining 
three modes of worship based on the remaining three 
<Tr?is of the Agamas, the the and the 
They are respectively called the the and 

the 

the ?i?rflr’T, or the path of servant following the 
master, is the discipline of the It consists in the 

search of the lord in the objective 5)7^ and has for its 
object the disposition of the ancillaries connected with 
his worship under the’form of a material the sing- 
ing of his glories ever and anon and the extention of 
( honour and hospitality) to his genuine servants. 
The or the path of son serving the will of his 

father takes a higher step of worshipping the Lord 
under a mental formed in the mind in accordance 
with the description in the Kriyapada ( ) of the 
Divine Agamas. In this stage the rites significatory 
of the purificatiou of of the worshipper and the 

symbolical and mental imaging of the of the 

same are added on to the externals connected with the 
worship of the Lord under a material 3cfi5. The wor- 
shipper behaves towards the Lord as a son does 
towards his father with a combination of reverence 
and affection. The ‘if'TRr, that is contemplated by 
V eerashaivism, is pure subjective worship of the Lord. 
Here the Jiva is slowly disentangled from the lusts of 
flesh and its bondage to corruption and joined on to 
the Lord. The Jiva is taught to discern for itself, 
that its inveterate identification of its own self with 
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the vrittis of Chitta and Indriyas is due to an inherited 
YSiSan^, and that its own station is in the Lord, in 
Whom it lives, moves and has its being. For aohiev- 
fng this end, the whole of the Yogapadas of the Agamas 
is devoted and their practical bearing on the daily 
conduct of the search after God, is fully brought. 
Here the worshipper behaves towards the Lord as an 
associate or a friend. Lastly the ujuiu, the highest 
mode of worship, is the only the next step or stage of 
the Veerashaiva devotee, in which the subjective wor- 
ship of the Lord is further inculcated in spirit and in 
truth for attaining to the condition of Sfiyujya or 
Stimarasya, in which condition the sense of ceases 
to operate, the subject and object become indisting- 
uishable, and the Lord alone is seen in place of His 
prapanoha that we all see. This is the where the 
devotee deoomes possessed of ufsrsurfh, The and 
disciplines are temporary or and and 

disciplines are real or waim?. The is a stage 
preparatory to the in which the objective conduct 
of the worshipper in ufJTiu, is eliminated. In the 
the worshipper starts with the idea of being similar 
( ) to the Lord and attains which by the 
expands into or as it is called techni- 

cally in Veerashaivism. The goals of the four modes 
are, of the '^rutuu, of the scpruiu, Qf t];^0 
Ufuw, and uigsq of the Hence the Ishtalinga is 

not the of the Lord but the Lord himself and 
its worship is not that of aaf* or image worship. 

So far as the image-worship at home of Liiigayatas 
is concerned it has no scriptural sanction behind it It is 
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merely an imitation of the image worship of otheiS 
Hindus which is universal in India. It is certainly a 
base imitation by the Lingayatas, as there is no necesmty for 
image worship when every Lingayata, man and woman. and- 
child, has to be worn and worshipped. The ^8^ is- 

given to a child as soon as it is born and it continues to be, 
worn and worshipped throughout the life of tbe child till 
its death; and the isfan is buried with the wearer. To 
lose it is to lose one’s life in the literal sense of the word. 
The author of Lingadh^ranachandrik^i, refers to this in 
section VIII of the text on page 42. Thus to seek support 
for the image-worship by the Lingayatas, from their present 
practice, is futile, in as much as the custom of image* 
worship is an excresence on the Lingayata religion and has- 
sapped the life and spirit of the religion. 

( X ) Schools of Shaivism, 

We have traced the history of the development of 
Shaivism from the earliest times to the end of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era. We have seen that in ancient 
times the Shaivas formed a sect of men and women, high and 
low, without the distinction of caste and creed. The pro- 
minent characteristic of the Shaivas from its very inception 
was that they discarded the Vedic form of worship, of 
performing sacrifices to the deities representing the forces- 
of nature; and their worship was mainly and of 
of the deity, the cosmic principle. We now proceed to see 
when the worshippers formed into a distinct sect, which in 
course of time developed into various sectSi -A. sectifra- 
religious body or denomination, in which distinct religious 
doctrines and principles are formulated and which has- a 
distinct religious philosophy and common forms of worship 
2-42 
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that distiuguish one particular sect from another, either of 
the same religion or another religion. It is rather difficult 
to determine the time when Shaivism was reduced to 
definite principles and shape. The philosophy and practice 
of Shaivism have been set forth in very general terms in 
But in the it is found to 

have attained a more definite form. In this Upanishad 
there occur the special technical terms of Shaivism, such as 
'Tg, n^r, and The Upanishad as well enjoins 

that one should undertake the Pfi,shupata vow which is 
explained in words ‘‘ In the inside of the heart there exists 
the subtle body, in which there are anger, greed, and 
forgiveness. Destroying the greed, which is the root- 
cause of human motives, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking. ” The form of worship is also laid down 
therein as the meditation on the deity resulting in the 
perception of the deity ( ), the muttering of the fisr, 

and the application of to the dody. All these are 

common to all different sects that arose later in due course. 
A Shaiva sect however, is mentioned by Patanjali in 
his P. V. 2-76. He mentions Shiva-Bhagavatas, 

the ascetic devotees of , moving about with iron 

trident .ip hand. The date of Patanjali is second century 
B.C. In a section of Shantiparvan of the Mahabh&rata, called 
the section ” it is stated that P^shupata is one of 

the five schools of religion. There it is stated that Shiva- 
Shrikantha, the consort of Um& and the Lord of spirits, 
revealed the tenets of that school, § In the Vayu Purana 

Kfirmapur^na also says that Lakulisha was an 
avatflra of Shiva in chapter 53. The following may be 
quoted:— 
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( chap. 23 ) aud Linga-Purana ( chap. 24 ) it is said that 
Maheshwar told Brahmadeva that when V^sudeva, the 
best of Yadus, would be born of Vasudeva, he would in- 
carnate himself as a Brahmacharin by the name of Lakulin 
at a place, called KS.y&vatara or KS.y^varohana} and that 
Lakulin would have four pupils of names Kushika, Garga, 
Mitra, and Kaurushyaj these would be P4shupatas for their 
following the religion of Pashupati; that they would 
sprinkle their bodies with ashes and would in the end go to 
the world of Rudra after preaching M^theshwar Yoga. The 
modern Karvan, a town in the Dabhoi Taluka of the 
Baroda State, is the Paur&nik KSiySirohana. The same 
story of Lakulisha’s birth is elaborated in a dialogue 
between %st and qilcft, in three chapters called"wi'»rafllficwr.* 
So also in the Sutras of Uttaramimansa the 
is refuted in ^ ( II- ‘2-37 ), which has been 

interpreted by all commentators as containing the refuta- 
tion of Pllshupata doctrines, in which "igTO is maintained 
to be the Lord ( ) of the cattle ( or the universe 

containing the animate and the inanimate creatures ). The 
date of is about two centuries B. C. From all this it 

appears that the School arose in the second century 
B. C. and that it was founded by Lakulisha, the bolder of 
55555 or 5552 (a club or staff ). The doctrines of this 

»zga gaar: 1 

gfSt: t 

^ II and 

8i®ft5i%5[i^raT #1 H^i: I 

€1^ afsftaji: t| 
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school have been summarized by in his 

under the caption‘ ‘ SfsSl^lTig'Trr^^sT. ” By-the-bye it may 
be noted that is considered the last of the 28 in- 

carnations of Shiva, as mentioned by the Puranas, and 
that he had four disciples, as all the 28 incarnations had 
four disciples each. This conclusion of Lakullsha being 
the founder of the is confirmed by later inscri- 

ptions, which may be briefly stated as follows : — * ‘‘ In an 
inscription in the temple of N4tha near that of Ekalingi, 
14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajpiitana, it is stated 
that Shiva became incarnate as a man with a club (Lakula) 
in his hand, in the country of being propitiated by 

sjs. Sages, Kushika and others, conversant with the 
P^shupata Yoga, and using ashes, wearing bark-dress, 
and matted hair, are mentioned. There is another in- 
scription, usually called the Chitra Prashasti, which states 
that Shiva became incarnate in the form of Bhattaraka 
Shrt-Lakulisha, and dwelt at Kdrohana in the LS,ta 
country. There appeared in bodily form four pupils of 
his names, Kushika, G&rgya, Kaurusba, and Maitreya for 
the strict performance of the P^shupata vows, and they 
became the originators of four branches. ” Thus Dr. Sir 
Bhandarkar says f “ We may, therefore, place the rise of 
the PS.ahupata school mentioned in the WiqwTq ( section of 
*n[rqR?f), about a century after that of the Pllnchariitra, 
system, i. e. about the 2nd century B. C. ” Subsequently 
during the first millenium of the Christian era there arose 
different schools or sects of Shaivism. They hol<l different 
theological and cosmological views and have different 

* Shaivism and Vaishnavism pp. 166-167. 

f Shaivism and Vaishnavism, page 166, 
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religious practices. The doctrines of the different Schools 
will be sketched later on. But it is not possible to give dates 
except approximate, when the sects arose. Some of 
them are earlier and some are later. But all are earlier 
than the Lingayata religion which comes last of all and 
is an improvement upon all earlier ones. Lakullsha 
Plishnpata religion is the first and earliest school that 
assumed a definite denominational form as noticed above. 
All the rest seem to have improved upon the Lakiilisha 
P^Lshupata doctrines under different names. All the sects have 
the same common name, namely, P^shnpata, having TS, 
and «lT5r, the main and central doctrinal principles, common 
to all. The term * “P^shupata” seems to be synonymous 
with “ MAheshwar ”, derived from Maheshwar, a name 
of Shiva. The term “ LAkula ”, signifying the Lakulisha 
PAshupata School or sect, founded by Lakulisha, was the 
general name by which all the Shaiva sects were called. 
This will be evident from the following discussion. 

§ “ ^amkara says that the iVlAhesvaras maintain that 
Pashupati has revealed five topics. ( Br. S 11 2.87 ). Thus 
the sects were known by the general name of Mahesvara, 
and Pashupati or the god Shiva was believed to be their 
founder. RAraAuuja under the same antra, which however 
is numbered 35, speaks of the systems as the “ tenets of 
Pashupati * Srikanta-Sivacarya calls them the believers in 
the Agamas revealed by Paramesvara or the great god. ” 

* in his speaks of Lakulisha PAshu- 

patas and Shaiva Siddhantins as I and 

Kashmere Shaivas as i and so on 

•- -Shaivism and Vaishnaviam, pp. 170-172, 
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“ The name Mahesvara is the old name as is evident from 
the fact that Wema-Kadphises, as noticed above and several 
later princes especially of the Valabhi dynasty, called them- 
selves M^hesvaras. Hinen Tsiang, too, as we have seen 
mentions temples of Mahesvara at which the Pasupatas 
worshipped. It also followes that all these sects were 
known at the same time by the name of Paaupata sects. 
And the founder of them all was believed to be the 
god Pasupati. 

‘‘ The same conclusion is to be deduced from the Mysore 
inscriptions that have been published, the only difference 
being that the original teacher is called Lakuli or Lakulisa, 
In one inscription dated 943 A. D, referred to above, it 
is stated that Lakulisa, being afraid that his name and 
doctrines would be forgotten, became incarnate as Muninatha 
Cilluka. This appears to be a general name applicable to 
all systems. In another dated 1078 A. D. one ascetic is 
called an ornament to the Lakula School and tmother is 
spoken of as a “ hand to Lakula. ” This appears to he 
the general name and does not point to a specific sect. In 
the third dated 1103 A. D. Somesvarasuri is spoken of as 
having caused the Lakula doctrine ( siddbanta ) to bloom. 
He is called a Naiyayika and Vaishesika. This shows that 
he belonged to the specific PSsupats sect. In a fourth 
dated 1177 A. D, certain ascetics are called upholders of 
the L&kutagama' Samaya is a system based upon works 
of Lakulin, and adherents of Miamukhas. Here evidently 
the K^l&mukhas are called L&kulas, which is the same as 
Pasupatas, The names of the ascetics mentioned in this 
inscription, end in the word Shakti and Jiya, which appear 
to be characteristic of the Ksiamukha sect. In a fifth dated 
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il83 A. D. is noticed a grant to N3.gasiva-Pandila, who is 
called an upholder of the Mkiila system and the names of 
his preceptors in two preceding generations end in the 
suffix Shiva. Nagasiva is praised for eminence in Agama 
and in Sivatattva, From the ending suffix ‘shiva’ in these 
names and the mention of a proficiency in Agama and in 
Sivatattva, it appears that NSgasiva was a follower of the 
Shaiva School^ and at the same timet he was a L4kula, or 
Pasupata. A sixth dated 1199 A. D, notices a grant of 
land to Bammadeva> sou of Nagarasi, the promoter of the 
system based upon the work of Lakulin the suffix rasi is 
found in a great many names of the devotees of Shiva. 
Whether it is a characteristic of a specific sect is not clear 
but it appears that the bearers of it belong to the PSshu- 
pata or the K^l^mukha school, in a seventh dated 1213 
A. D., a certain religious man is represented as the up- 
holder of the system known by the name of Vagi-LAkula 
i. e. the system of the learned L5kulin, In an eighth 
dated 1*285 A. D,, the grantor is called a supporter of the 
new system of Lakulin. This perhaps refers to the later 
school of Liugayatas. ” 

Though discusses and refutes the doctrines of 

only one school under the common appellation of Mflhe- 
shwar i. e. Lakulisha Psishupata School of Shaivism, on 
the contrary in of a disciple of 

ten <lifiEereot sects are mentioned. The leaders of 
these different schools, says went to to 

establish the superiority of iheir particular schools but 
were defeated in the end by the great philosopher. Thus 
in chap. IV of it is said— Iffi: | 

I 'ssir: { m: I 
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^ I ssrs S^iir^S 

fSnsrifii'n: qigq^ir: | Thus iu all there were six schools 

on account of their practising different rites. In chap. V 
two more Schools have been referred co iuul defeated in 
the end by the atHR. Later in chaps. 23 and 24 two 
more sects have been dealt with In the colophon of the 
23rd chapter it is said — I and in that of 
chap. 24 it is said q;iqH3«5?«Tql5'q’ll This last seems to 
be that of the 515519’^ school or the sect of qilKig^^rs, The 
six kinds of Shaivas mentioned in chap. IV seem to have 
belonged to one School, though they differed in their 
religious practices. This is evident from what is said 
about them in the next chapter in w'ords — 
nwiqqgrCiq gqmsi qf|;'?%qrqR qft^isi fqlq^itiCiq. ^ra^raiqi fcqi etc. 
In chap. V two distinct schools have been refuted, because 
it is said— trq qfip%: 

^rgiunioq: | Thus in all s|r^tT^l4 meets and defeats in 

discussion five differerst schools of the Shaivas. But it is not 
possible to identify and name the five sects, as no clue to 
tenets of any particular school has been given in the 
discussion, which is only very general about the superiority 
of Shiva to all other gods. However the commentators 
of Shankaracbarya’s mention only four Schools or 
sects, namely, Iff, qrgTcT, and ?Tqif§5?B. The third 

is named as by a renowned com- 
mentator of Rtlm&uuja and Keshava K^smirin 

mention the same four schools; but they mention KstlA.- 
mukhas in stead of Mrukasiddhantins. The word 
is probably the same as the third of the four pupils 

of Lakulisha, by corruption. It seems, therefore, that ir 
course of time the five Schools or sects came to be onlj 
four, by one of them being absorbed by one of the rest 



troatH of tho prinoiploH of four Hchooln of 
Shaivas in his They arc (3) 

(2) or (n) am! (4) The last) <1ook 

not deserve to he a separate school, as tho only 
one thing that is special with the followers of this 
school, forming their dilTorontia as it were, is that 
they tried to make their body everlasting and 
indestructible by taking a special preparation made of 
mercury. Their object in making tho body periuanont 
is stated as follows: — '* 

irq 

I «F?5?Fq l5qT?iF»F?ii g%i!t=5KrFJr( ?r5r r6r’q’«'3qqTj'iF 

f%f^F%f%?sai^: snFfqri^q ’-Tn^rfFi a’fl*? i 

This attitude of tho Siddhas has heoii explained well 
philosophically by Dr, V. V. Kamatian Hhiistri in the 
following words: — 

t “ Tho Siddha is oinpliatio ttiid wlu'n a ttjan diosi 
ho is already habited in a now body, for the old l)ody 
can fall off only in tlio prosonen of a now one; tins stjbtle 
body, of which tho gross is th(! natural product and 
appointed protective covering, will not kcop from in- 
stinctively habiting itself in a fresh gross body when 
the existing one tends to give out from transmigrational 
stress. The triune natural body of man, formed of impure 
matter ( asuddha-mriya ), is divisible into three intfflr- 
connected vestures, a gross, a subtle, and a super subtly 
one. The gross vesture is tho out growth of 
and ” 
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tho subtle that of the super-subtle. J-he ' 

* emu'll? ( Pooaa edition ) pages, 202, 
t Cultural Heritage of India, 
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grabional circuit, when through, cleanses the substance 
of the triune body of its dross of impurity and also 
unitif^es the body by a process of regular reduction and 
telescopement of the less subtle into the more subtle 
vesture. But the riddance of impurity from the unitized 
body, induced by transmigrational cleansing, is but 
artidciab and cannot therefore compare favourably with 
the supernal grade of natural purity characteristic of 
pure matter ( suddha-maya ) out of which impure 
matter has evolved. It may be passingly noted here 
that impure matter is always corruptible just as pure 
matter is always incorruptible. A special method must 
consequently bo resorted to for bringing the purified 
corruptible matter of asuddha-maya completely into 
line with the incorruptible and naturally pure matter 
of suddha-maya, and transubstantiating the former 
into the latter, with a view to freeing the human body 
from the demands made upon it by the scheme of 
animal economy. And for resorting to that special 
method the spontaneous intervention of a true mukta of 
the Siddha-marga ( path ) is essential. Till the unitized 
body of asuddha-maya is thus transmuted into one of 
suddha-maya, bodily death and hence transmigration 
cannot, cease even in the absence of any karmic liability, 
as tjhe asuddha-maya of the unitized body, however 
cleansed, cannot be rid of its native corruptible quality 
and is therefore directly under the clutches of the laws 
of animal economy. But such transmigration will not 
be long in evidence without the transmigrator’s spiritual 
urge suddenly bringing to him vis-a-vis areal mukta 

of the Siddhamarga, ready to help him further forward 
along the correct track for eschewing bodily death. 
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When, however, the transmutation of .the asncldha-maya 
into the suddha-maya has become an accomplished fact 
under the gracious guidance of the mukta in question, 
the body becomes incorruptible and cannot thereafter 
he faced by death; and life’s innate longing to be freed 
from the thraldom of impure, that is to say, from 
animal limitations and disabilities, including mortal 
agony, receives also its first satisfaction. The body 
incorruptible is named pranava-tanu ( body consisting 
of Aum ) as it draws its ceaseless nourishment from 
sources ambrosial, which keeps it in excellent fitiiess 
for the purposes for which it is appointed to be used. 
The man with the pranava-tanu is known as jtvanmukta, 
being in touch with both the world of impure matter and 
the realm of pure spirit. But his touch with the world 
of impure matter is bound to be only of short duration, 
as he is on his way to permanent spiritual freedom 
( para-mukti ), a state in which we all find Him in 
the realm of pure spirit, in a transfigured body of glory 
and power, rid of every point of contact with the world 
of matter, pure and impure. This transfiguration of 
the jivanmukta’s body of suddha-maya into the para- 
raukta’s body of maha-maya, that is to say, into the 
body of glory and power called the jn^na-tanu or 
“ spiritful body ” of the finally redeemed, occurs when» 
at the end of his stay in this world in his pranava-tanu 
for the sole purpose of guiding the spiritually qualified, 
the jivanmukta permanently takes leave of the realm 
of matter, sensible and insensible, pure and impure, 
and suddenly disappears with his body into space in 

broad day-light. Consequently the human body, according 
to the teaching of the Siddha, must in any event be 
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purified and transmuted and transfigured, and made 
eternally into one witla life in the most uncompromising 
sense, if death, which is only another name for the 
separation of life from the body and therefore me- 
tempsychosis is to be prevented; for to speak, as the 
non-Siddha does, of a post-mortem condition as death- 
less sounds like a stultifying, if not mocking, paradox, 
where, by his own showing, life has no co-existent body 
to save from or lose by death-where, in other words, 
the sole objective of the crusade against transmigration 
is wholly missed by reason of the riddance of that very 
body throngh death, and where again, by his own 
showing, it will be meaningless to think of life, since 
life per se is always deathless. The great work, there- 
fore, that lies before man, the Siddha would over, is so 
to purify his body and sanctify his life, and integrate 
the two into an eternal monad, that body and life 
become one and identical, that is to say, absolutely 
proof against any liability to their mutual sunderance 
known as death. " 

Therefore § “ In their aim to render, by varied 
Physio-chemical processes, the human body deathless 
and perpetually alive to the light and shade of the 
sense-world, and capable of weilding the eight standard 
supernatural powers ( siddhis ) of a perfected thauma- 
turge, the N^tha-Siddhas are closely allied to the more 
ancient Easeshwar-Siddhas of the Doab or Antarvedi, 
an order of spagyrists who achieve the same result by 
‘ reverberating ’ ‘ cleansing ’ and ‘ projecting ’ the body 

§ Cultural Heritage of India, page 313. 
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with the help of a special elixir vitae prepared out of 
the blended ens of mica with the ens of mercury. ” 

But this sect seems to have died out in course of 
time, when their theory of in a deathless body 

was convincingly disproved by Allamprabhu of 12th 
century and a contemporary of Basava. The following 
slokas will be found interesting, as they contain the 
disputation of Gorakhanatha and Allamprabhu. 

*Tnn ^ 5i^c5iT iiiii 

I 

<RiTRr?T>c:^crT ^ ^f?rr i 

^ ii ^ ii 

^«Tr srisf^r^r g§:r«iT <|itr ^<n'JT i 

^ cTi^^T^Rf I! II 

'C>iwr# %^'f ^ I 

®rf ^ 5r wfir sTf?i«wrrg ' t???? . n 

»fV?:!|rw55t'¥?r srr? sr5g;#?fi¥r?5iTlrt i 

iTTi^JTrjraffcr im ^ ctti; lu ii 

^ f^g n ^ n 

sT^irr^^rRr *1 ^s^ifTirirr ircorri^srt: i 
?r 4»TcT^f?r srgjiff gji; " il 

iftgs^r I 

^ ?ni^cr f%frRT%?[r: rntr^^r ii ^ ii 

* wf^s^SUoi-sgi^iT^ssf ( Sholapur edition ) chap. X 
50-79. 
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%crV 3 JIT*T€t!T ?3?Ttf»WSJ33 ll H 

i?sre?T ?T 35T??s!f- ^srrfrr i 

jfcft ^[i^^srr ^5?!rrrJT ii n 


?flT si^crr^5C?^i ^ f^«ir?T I 

4 , ^ ^ \ 

gisrr <re?i ^ ^ftc^T «n^f ^ ii v =< " 

^sflr^^Tigr^^i^gtsgr’gT^ i35f5[*r(itsr^^ i 
5iT^s?i?riit ^ 3 55>Jwra ?:?:ior n n 


^n^iV 3r»n? jrfJT^ *t f? jtwtt srq’sraf^^oT i 

^ T^ l«ir TTjnnn^ sf^ar ?nr q«iT^cr?i \m\\ 

% q[T^^f^qi«i^: srs^ fw^rq- ^?T^=q ?ir ^ ^qr 

ST^IT^: I 


55TSJT: q?C<f3j^?Rr^^Tl cqsRqr fqqtrrq^ sn^f^if^isqf II^MI 
qrr^iqflrf^q^fecrqf^crq'^g il^^ii 


qramqT»f?i3afqffife%^q)i^ ?fV ; i 

fjq’t.'^q' ?3iirf^*lf^qil ^ q:q ii^^Sii 

iJcTTfir cr^rrs^rf^ f%f^?qr qigr^q ^ gq ^= q)f ^ ; I 

i^sfq *r; «ERfHj5,*ilTcftsf^ ^ i^qr 

II i<: II 


5?qr q^cTJiq^^ ?p Q^orf q^TtarwiT^ i 

q^S^T ^snqqTlTr q^jffqcT^i^ ll^'?,'i 

^ ^qT'cSgu^rTTTfq^qqqfOT: qi^cgjTSt^fr I 

^isqn^s^rflr^irTg 33^ ^qr iiRo'i 

»rrrqqcST3^m^^^?r^^^:f^ cT?T fq'sw I 

^:5[i5tisrf5JTq^^<rf^fn?^ ^ir qrfft ^r i^^^rn: 


35r; II II 


fqq?i q^5fq 




ifri^ iq^T^sr^rrt iR^in 
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qfSiqcq qisl^fsTcT; f^C3T <R^H 

sirmi^crf^f^ cT^ jrfTJTScq f^irra ^q^rq^r i 

5fcqT^s[gq^3q %?mqf^^^55gTr qsrr^ ii ii 

HP^qr^q^^ qqi% q % %q qqjq 

gq% ^^q qfjR; i 

q Ir g nrqgqr^ ^qfq 5iq?Tsr^f^ qffq lqifaqf^qTOTT5?f- 

q:%q II II 

fffgqq^ fe ^q f^ qqrg ^sffqor ?g|arf^ f^feqni^fqi% i 
^q rq?qT^?qqrqf|[qri^ fq:5rs^qq ^qqfl ffqrfil^ II II 

qt^:wnnc sw^ ^ ^rqqiq: qq% qiftqqfer q^ qrqr i 
qq^qj^r qqfq srqqq^qr i^«RT ^ g q^ qgl^- 

f^qr II •-<'9 II 

rreqrfqrc^fq q^ i:i^ ^m ^q ^ q r fl'q^j% qqr ^ ^1^- 

^ I 

%q^5!^qq?ft qq?q qf^^rgrp: snuiq gqc^qqff qtqt ' R^W 
wlr snfspqq im qqrqrqqf^ f^ ^^^qq i 

rai%g;ii II 

^q ^RRq ^qqrsu qqrqn^ qcq^j qqrq i 

qcqfcq q srg?g?^qqq^ %q f^qigqqijdwqm^ ll^oH 

The K^l^mukhas and K4pllikas were also two 
different sects of P^shupatas. Dr. Sir E. G. Bhandarkar 
identifies the K^lfimukhas with the Jifiqfrqqs on the 
authority of Shivapurana ( see his “ Shaivism and 
Vaishnavism ” page 18 1 ). But this goes against the 
classification made by a Jain author of 

ugqq. He saysj— ^ q trqffii^qq qgqi qiffcT | , 

qiqriq^RW'fRqziqtn^rfqq: » 

qfq'r 53^fiqi^q: II 



gzii: ?iarg?^i g^ tjci aTf^^ig, II 
From this it seems that it is not ^fsig^rs that were 
but it is rather the or skullmen. To 

identify Kapalikas with the flirau’^us we have the autho- 
rity of Jagaddhara who explains that Mahilvratadharas 
are K‘Ap41ikas in his commentary on MMatimtldhava, 
act I. The Kfd^mukhas are hardly distinguishable from 
E^p&likas. But they are surely a subdivision of Pilshu- 
patas like the K^psilikas; for we have the authority 
of ^lurgsr and to substantiate this. Says 

— U'lT^iguuoi; ( 'Trg.aflaigsiKor: ) 

I 11-2-35). So also the %?in<its 

sometimes divide Shaivas into Shaiva, Piishupata, 
Somasiddhanta, and Lil-kula ( IfW did «if55 ) 

and in other places they divide Shaivas into Shaiva, 
Pilshupata, K4p4lika and K&h'lmukha. This seems 
probably the arrangement in order of superiority. In the 
above classification the first three sects are identical in 
both oases. But we learn from of that 

KApMikas are Somasiddhantins. Thus KaBmukhas 
were a separate sect. § “ The Kalamukhas appear to 
be so called because they marked their forehead with a 
black streak, and they are said to be born of and 
parents. ” 

The Ktlp^libas seem to be very ancient as they are 
mentioned in the Maitri Upanishad ( 3i«i 5 ?srT 
?-wq^ia5i: ^I'nia^: )• They have rites as revolting as 
those of K£llS.mukhas. Eamanuja briefly states about 


§ Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. II, page 26. 
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these Shaiva sects ia his commentary on the Brahma- 
sAtra ( II-2-35 ) as follows: — 

\ ^rqrei: qigian 

R55qqi¥5i I fRfJt#qT^R^i%%K'ii ^ qgq'i^Ri^'^ i ?i«ir f^:«PiHmwsniftr 
I qqri: sBiq^sf: i 

qf9^(%qTR^: | 

»i5qreJimTcRW i 

%q =q | 

95F^ 5i=R«^ II 

3Tif«T5ts5f^t?I R »l2f <arJi% I 1 
a«ir ^Tsrg^sTf anJr ^qraqmsqi^gsr^r^H^qHcitqi^Rags'iirnoiin- 
i!R^rqsr<i5[r«qr^^q'^^^tirf^rgl5q?f«.55qi^9t«rRRM^fci | 5^ 

3J2T I RWI ^RTRIRSlir^ ^ SIRS llRFt^ I aRT 

%ai%i. miTqVqR iq^farRiarRi^ sr.?i'jqsii% JSfUTtsma# Ri|: | 

trsjia^qTRTR'R wi?i'^t rric ^’nra.j 
qitqia RaRisfRiR R^^qfa rirr: ii l 

Krishnamishra in his introduces a K^p4- 

lika, as a character in the drama, who describes himself 
and his practices as followsi— r 

a^r55Hfi<q: i 
^Rqnaqre'l ^qjqia^raa; I 
q^Jiifft RfRi^tass^r i 
5t?Tf?R^i i'RRflm5rR't-*“4ua:,li 
aft ^qoi« Rh i 

Rftf RH^qia^ieTaguqiJiR a: qrcqr i 
ug:fu^lt^53fqn55c^55Tc5grftsqs: i 
3T=Eqt R: g«%qf KRflsfil'^tr R5WR: || 


2-44 
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' " This is €w%5fcf, which has been explained by the 
comhiehtator of as follows: — nf|a* | 

«c %55r% 

gf^: 1 gr%^( a'fmrl^r 

g^jrf I 

^»?r^5ra(f53ig » 

I%W^?r«RgRW: | The description of the sect, 

as found in is quite similar. And Shankar^chdrya 

dismisses them as an incorrigible set of Shaivas. It is 
certain that this sect freely indulged in human sacrifices, 
as may be known from MAlatim&dhava of where a 

El^pdilika was attempting to sacrifice MUlati for attaining 
also describes in bis the 

preparations made for two human sacrifices, for which two 
pretty, little children were decoyed and taken to the altar 
but fortunately saved from the catastrophe. So also in 
l5T55<i^f%5n%: a graphic description has been given of how 
the intrepid king was being decoyed into being 

sacrificed and how he was ultimately saved by the Ima. 

The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas seem to be very 
ancient sects of ascetics of an extreme form. In the beginn- 
ing they must have renounced the world for attaining 
liberation and practised an extreme form of ascetic life. 
But as such an extreme form of asceticism is impossible 
for ordinary people a number of hypocrites must have 
begun to lead a disgraceful life which ultimately proved 
ruinous to their sect. In the name of religion they led ‘ a 
bad life of ease and pleasure* They put on a garb of 
Shivabhaktas for their selfish ends, and by the inequity of 
their lives they aroused social opprobrium* These 
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misinterpretations of ascetic life and wrong teaebings 
afforded ease and pleasure, indulgence .in/; flesh- fpod^ 
drinking liquor and promiscuous intercourse. And 
at a time when Buddha and Mahfi,vJra successfully and 
effectively preached the principle of or non-injury, 
the Vaidikas were forced to give up flesh and liquor. Still 
some people with a taste for lower passions, not finding 
the surroundings congenial to their tastes, might have 
turned renegades and joined the ranks of the vulgar K^pli.- 
likas or low class Shaivas. However it could not be 
expected that such a state of moral depravity attended 
with conduct and life unfit for any society could be tolerated 
by others, and in the long run by the saner inembers of 
the sects themselves. They, therefore, set themselves to 
cleanse their path of the filth and evolve a system of phi/ 
losophy and a line of pure conduct. In' this newly eydlvefl 
Shaivism, also known as Buddha Shaivism, none of the 
evils complained of are met with. Those that persisted 
in it, the Mpdlas and the K414mukhas, have goiie to^the 
wall in the contest and are lost for ever. Thus it Seems 
that by the time that MS.dbavScbdrya lived the vulgar sects 
ceased o exist and there remained only three schoolj^.of 
Shaivas whose doctrines have been sketched by him in his 

. .. . ; 

i 

(1) The followers of Nakulisha ( Lakulisha )P4sbupata 
School maintain five categories, as noted by m 

his commentary on Brahmasfitra ( 11-2-37 ), viz. fitw 
( cause ), ( effect ), ( ritual ), ( union ), , and 

( end of pain ). mw is the Being who is endowed 
with the powers of creation preservation and destruction, 
the Lord Parameshwar. Ganak^rikS, (Gaikwar’s Oriental 
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Series XV, page 11 ) describes as follovrs: — 

^r?:nr ^Ti^s?!Tfq< 

f^csr^r^irf^sTr i f^%5ni?flrqRrf%; ^ssitor i%^- 

aisTriT3%»afe(TTfR#, 5Tff^?r3PW?:%cr?g>T3rrar#^ 

Jjni^J^f^^rrRTiTT- 
cniRi gr, se^'sgsn 

aT$r«iwifcq^F^[W^^^«7T^: cr^ifr# 

qgw|: ^TTIT^F^f^ ^cr5iPI^?it5T^^ 

?aw^, STePC^CTTJTf^ SER^TtOITWSTi 

«E^*!r #Tt5RRrt «WTf§[5TST*lr 

?i^ 5R5sw«j5ic^, 

^cRr t^ swTf^T^q;^ ^^fsT^^j^RR^rnTT; 

jRtsJtJict, 

vpi^; p<sr?g- 



g^ I His attributes are Jn^nashakti and Kriy^-sbakti, 
which are eternally with him, not as are acquired after 
a stage by the perfected human souls. 


These P^shupatas beliere also in the divine dispensa- 
tion, which need not be based on the good or evil Karma 
of the soul ( ^Tr'^c^ ) In this 
respect they differ from all other schools of philosophy. 
In all other systems of philosophy a is defined as that 
which follows a or cause; but these Pashupatas call 
all dependent objects as effects or 51^ ( sr^fgsr g| ). In 
conformity with this definition of ^4, they bring 
or Pashuj which they admit as eternal, under the category 
of beceause it is dependent on Param§,tman or Pati. 
This is of three kinds ( ?!??[ f^?ir ?55r ). f^?n 

is cogriitiorj- is all the inaniojate creation dependent 
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on animate beings or individual souls 

554T ). qg: is the individual soul that is bound 

by fetters. 

Vidbi ( fqfw ) or the rules of conduct of these Pashu- 
patas is the most interesting part of their religion. Bathing 
their bodies thrice a day in ashes, lying down on ashes, 
making noise like ah^, ah4, singing loudly the praises of 
their god, dancing either according to the science of danc- 
ing or in any manner, curling the tongue and roaring like 
bull.®, — This noise is called “ hudnkk^ra, ” making prostra- 
tions and circumambulation, repeating the names of Shiva, 
all these constitute their daily charyi or observances. But 

these strange acts are strictly forbidden to be practised 
in places where there are other persons present. Besides 
these the Pflshupatas are advised to behave actually like 
mad men. Thus for instance, pretending to be asleep 
when not actually sleeping, begging for food, shaking 
limbs as if attacked by paralysis, walkijig like one with 
rheumatic pain in his legs or like a lame man, exhibiting 
signs of lust at the sight of women, doing other acts 
befitting lunatics such as making meaningless noise-these 
are enjoined upon the P^shupatas. To get rid of fastidi- 
ousness, they are enjoined to beg for food, eat the remnants 
of the dishes of others and do similar objectionable acts. 
The five false lunatic acts are called 5R#, And their 
purpose is stated in GanakS,rik4 ( page 19 ) as — arqflRl- 

Yoga ( ) or the union of the 
soul with Pati, may be attained in two ways. In the first, 
it is attained through, 5f7, and other While in 

the second by strictly exercising control over the senses. 
By this Yoga of two kinds of >Rt5ST can be obtained. 



or the end of pain is the fifth category and is of 
two kinds and The latter is the ab:iolnte 

freedom from pain. The possession of and 

is called ?flcfRE$T5f, Perception of even the most minute 
and the most distant matter.^, hearing of every kind of 
sound, being well versed in all shastras, the possession 
of these and similar powers is called The accomp- 

lishment of every object, quickly assuming every form 
according to one’s own desire, is known as 
( 2 ) The second School of Shaivism is the Maheshwar or 
Siddh^nta school of Southern India i. e. the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is intimately allied to the Sbilkta school and 
has not been attribnted to any prophet as its founder. It 
iS} therefore, a gradual evolution of the tenets of the Agamas 
on which it is based. The 28 Agamas, Shivagamas, are 
the source of Shaiva philosophy, but it has been explained 
elaborately by § Nllakantha or Shrikantha in his comment- 
ary on the Brahmasutras on Shaiva lines ( usually called 
the Shaiva Vishishtadwaita ) and in a voluminous Tamil 
literaure of the last fifteen centuries. This Shaiva school is * 
“ the living system which exercises at the present day a 

§ K. Subramania Pillai, does not agree with this. He 
says in his “ Metaphysics of Shaiva Siddhanta system ” 
page 21 — “In the Saivaites group, (Akara) the Shivadwaita 
doctrine has been influenced by monistic views, and its 
best exposition is by Shrikantha who is a great comment- 
ator on Brahmasutras. This creed should not be mistaken 
for the Siddhanta system which has its origin in Tantric 
literature. ” Nallaswami Pillai and others hold that 
Shrikantha is an exponent of Shaiva Siddhanta. 

Pope’s Tirnvtisagam, pp. IX and LXX lY. 
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marvellous power over thOj minds of the great majority 
of Tamil people ” and it is * “ the most elaborate, influential, 
and undoubtedly the most intrinsically valuable of all the 
religions of India. ” 

This school maintains three categories, which are the 
three ultimates and have been lucidly explained in the 
T??rrTR of WFTflT, an of These categories 

or ultimates are ('!) Rra (2) qg and (3) qRt, The whole 
position of the school is compressed into one verse: — 

=q3:qi^ qmtqr^: i 
at? gq*. 

And this verse forms the basis or starting point of 
Mddhav&ch^rya’s discussion of this School in his 
qi% is Shiva f “ Who is without beginning, free from 
defects. He is all-doing and all-wise and removes the' 
meshes of bonds that enshroud the individual soul ( *1^ or 
qg). ” His acts are five ( q^f^nr^ ) § “ crcati^ preserva- 
tion, and destruction of the universe, obscuritHon ( ) 
and extending grace ( sittiq ) to or liberation ( of the 
individual soul ) through the agency of fruit-bearing 
actions. Moreover § “ The creator of the universe must 
be self-existing; otherwise there will be a regressus ad 
infinitum and there will be no cause of final release. The 
essence of consciousness ( ) is the act of seeing exist- 
ing in the Atma at all times and on all sides; because we 
learn that it is perfect in the liberated souls. Though it 
exists it is not manifested ( on the bond souls )} hence it 
may be inferred that it is obscured. It is under the 
control of one whose powers are not obscured (i. e. the qf^) 


* Pope’s Timvisagam, pp. IX and LXX IV. 
1 II-l. § 11-3 to 7, 
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until the liberation ( of the is effected ). The meshes 
of bonds ( qi^rsts ) are of four kinds, the enveloping ( 
the will of the Lord, ( ), and the work of mqr. 
Their names declare their nature. ” The ql^B^oi or the 
characteristics of the Lord ( qt% ) are stated by the Agama 
as follows, § “ Because the body and other things are 
obviously of the nature of products, we can infer that 
there exists their Maker different from them. Being not 
limited by time He is eternal; being not confined to a 
particular locality He is all-pervading. H e has the power 
of creating gradually or simultaneously. ( 
because creation is both gradual or siimiltaneous. He 
possesses the instrument of action, because (it is seen that) 
no action can be done without an instrument. And because 
all work has been without a beginning, the instrument 
cannot be adventitious. This iustrument ( of the Lord) 
is nothing else than Shakti which is not unconscious but 
conscious. ’ She, though one, appears infinite in cogution 
and activity on account of the infinite number of objects 
( with which she is concerned). The action of creation (ete. 
is not the result of ) the seed ( of Karma ) or of wfra or 
of the iudividual soul; thus it is ot the ever free Mahesha 
that remains- ” ]! Action is always possible only in the 
case of beings having bodies like us, The Lord, therefore, 
must have a body like ours. But His body is uot like ours, 
as it is free from all taints. His body is composed of 
Shakti. It is composed of five Mantras that subserve His 
five actions ’ f “He is all-knowing, being the maker of 

all; because it is a well established principle that he alone 
can do a thing that knows the means (of doning the thing), 
the constituents of the thing and their results. ” 

§ Ibid. III-7 to5. J iil-7, 8. f dbi'd, V-13, 
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The second category or the second ultimate is 
or cattle that is owned by or subject to the Lord ( )• 

73 is '^3 or the individual soul. 

73 * I He is characterized by cognition-action ( ) 

obstructed by limitations. Pashus are eternal and 
all-pervading and become Shivas when the limitations 
and fetters are removed. They are of three kinds 
(1) (2) 3557-^ (. 3 ) and The three have 

been described by in his as follows: — 

That is, the first is beset only by 73, described as — 

* 7Si: ajtc77r 3nW52llc7fJr 

s7I7R{7’sq^«7f%isf?fiT fitSi: sqfq^;: gi 3 ^s 4 g is 

deeds of the individual souls and the impression 
produced by the deeds, umi is the material cause, 

described as— 17 ^ 5«ri7^ 1 1 %- 

P^sha is the third category and is of four kinds, 
in his says that there are five kinds of 

7i5r ( 3Trii7^T47wl7%^fiwifff?7RfT«7f?r'i7%5r5: eanl g^: 1 

maintains that 7F3rs are four: — 

gui 73^431 7?r a^rar 1 
7^7fuXrsr(f^f>7araug5:il 7i?qr 11 
later on reduces them to four only in words — 

According to this school the three, fk7, and 
7T7I ( i. e. af^, ag and ai5r ) are eternal. The creation is 
intended for the good of the individual souls that they 

* Sholapur edition, page 5. , f Ibid. 7 

2-45 



may have an opportunity to attain salvation by follow- 
ing the prescribed paths to salvation. Thus it is said 
by + 3?i?i i The com- 

mentary on the line runs as — i%?i f| 

«rfi«4f?Tt^ 1 

is the efficient cause; his 5 it%s (i5®b etc.) 

are the instrumental cause; and is the maternal 
cause. The creation takes place in accordance witli 
the will of the Lord, giving rise to 36 principles or stsfis, 
as in the following table. ( See pp. 255, 256 ). 

Of these 36 ^c^rs the five, from to arc 

called or the pure road; the next six from to 
are called the pure and impure; and the 

remaining 25 from 3 ^^ to are called or the 

impure road. 

Besides the three civ?, 3 j?!r ( as stated in 

the table above) there are three more ^i^'i^s, namoly» 
61 ^“I'rs, 81 ’i?'S, 11 flsifs. In all they are six 3T«fi?.s ( ^55i, 
5iv¥, 3?Ji, ) forming the Bach preceding 

one is dependent on each following one ( ?>55r is depend- 
ent on cic? and so on). Thus they all are interconnected. 
We merely state the without explaining them 

fully for want of space. 

is the only and the most important religious 
sacrament ( 4?? ^ ) The 3^ or preceptor initiates or 
introduces the disciple into the principles of the 
religion, explains the philosophy, and teaches the path 
of attaining which is as is said by — 

i%5[f^5l3JTCis4 4r ftr?€uiscit^T: ( cic?ii5'i%?i— 36 ). The 

path to is of four kinds, r%2rr, and 


I ?icW'i«u%fr, 27. 
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Kalas. 

Tatvas, 

1 No. of 

'Bhiivnims 

1 

i: 

c! 

S 

o « 

i. 

(Shuddha-tatvas) 


X 


' 1. 

Shivatatva 

10 

i 


. 2. 

Shakti-tatva 

0 

s 


Total.... 

1-5 

1 

« 

•4^ 


3. 

Sadasivatatva .... 

1 

'^'4 

^ c3 


4. 

Isvaratatva 

8 






rO 


5. 

Shuddhavidyatatva 

9 



Total-— 

18 


ii. 

(Sliudliasuddhatatvas) .... 


IS 


6. 

Maj^a 

8 

rl:4 


7. 

Kala 

2 

icS 


8. 

Kala 

2 

niJ 
• (-1 


9. 

Vidj’a 

2 

1> 


10. 

Niyati .... — ; 

2 



11. 

Ragrt, .... -t 

5 

1 


12. 

Purusha 

6 



Total-— 

27 

1 

ic3 1 

iii. 

(Asuddhatatvas) 


02 


13. 

Prakrit! .... 

8 

’■Ijiss 





M c3 

Ph -Sil 


14. 

Buddhi 

8 




1 


S 1 


]5. 

j 

Ahaukara .... — i 

1 
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Kalas. j 

Tatvas. 


fie. 

Manas 


17. 

Srotra 


18. 

Tvak 


19. 

Chakshus 

«c3 

r-H 

‘20. 

-Tihva, 

cS 

21. 

Nasik^ 


22. 

vak 

M 

J 23. 

Pani 

CO 

• M 

4^ 

“ 24, 

PAda 

ce 

A 

25. 

Payu 

Ph 

26. 

Upastha 

JO 

27. 

Shabda 


28. 

Sparsa 


29. 

Pupa 


30. 

Easa 


131. 

Gandha 


'No. of 
Bhiivmias 


1 

I 

r 

I 

j 

i 1 

I 



r32. 

t 

Akasa 

» • 

8 


CO 

CO 

"Vayu 

k • » 

8 


Tejas 

» • # 

8 

ice 

136. 

Jala 

ft « • 

8 

cS 

43 

43 



Total... 

56 

> 

• pH 

36. 

Prithvi 

» • • 

108 

'w' 1 



Grand Total... 

224 


The 36 principles have also been arranged as in the 
accompanying table facing this page. 
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And they have been treated elaborately in the four 
quarters ( 'rr^r: ) of the Agamas. Headers will have an 
idea of these paths from the description given of them 
incidentally in connection with the N^yan^rsin a previ- 
ous section. So also they have been described in a later 
section, the section on “ and the image worship.* 
(3) The third school of Shaivism is school of 
Kashmere. It was founded by in the ninth 

century A. D. after, it is said, he found the Shivasutras 
lying under a huge stone, of which he was apprised by 
Lord Shiva in a dream. The Shivashtras are the first 
and the most authoritative groundwork of the school; 
and they purport to summarise the teaching of the 
Agamas. Subsequently there rose various works by 
different authors of note and authority, the author 
of and the author of fNTsra and 

being the most prominent among them. 

Shiva according to this school is the ultimate and 
the highest principle, is the throbbing or spontaneous 
vibration { ) of or or and is the 
cause of all cosmic processes. 

The philosophy of this school does not differ much 
from that of above, except in one respect that forms 
the fundamental and the vital point of difference, namely, 
in respect of in the case of this school, is 

the as is said * This as will be seen 

presently, is what may be called a force, namely, of 
obscuration, and therefore, as a force or Shakti, is and 
can be, but an aspect of the Divine Shakti. Its chief 
function is to obscure and thereby limit the experience 

* Kashmere Shaivism by J. C. Chatterji, page 76. 
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in regard to the trne nature of what is experienced and 
experiencer liimself. ” flRf is thus 
And it is not the third eternal ultimate, the material 
cause of the universe, as maintained by the second 
school. The chief difference between the two schools 
thus lies in metaphysics. The Kashmerc school stresses 
and insists on W, (1) the active aspect of the 
(2) and the unreality of a substratum, the material 
cause, of the universe apart from Shiva. 

Creation of the universe with all its countless 
variety of objects is only the manifestation of a power 
of the Almighty, as is said — 

page 3. ). So also in Ins 

says — 

iig?|i%jr; i%^: || I. 2. ) 

^ ^ * 

This manifestation is called or armiu and is 

real and not an illusion as maintained by the school of 
Shankaracharya. Universe is, therefore, only an 
expansion of the power of More will bo said 

about this aspect of while will bo 

dealt with. 

The idea of also naturally differs from that of 
the previous school. or, j as it is called, 

is and not The individual soul, when it gets 

free from the three taints ( ^r4«?55, and 
becomes completely at-one with from whom it is 

separated by the working of the 

The individual soul, therefore, has to strive to be 
free from the three taints to attain recognition that he 



is Shiva Himself. The discipline prescribed by this 
school is called ifr w which is, hence, only the 

of the methods of attaining w and is only esoteric 
to means the unbroken recognition of 

man’s essential identity with Earlier writers laid 

stress on the aspect of Clod and treated the discipline 
of as esoteric. But as the tradition of 

was getting lost, the later writers emphasised the 
discipline and did not treat much of or 
There is, therefore, no difference between the 
and so as to be called two schools. And it 

is a mistake that some scholars should hold the two 
aspects as two different schools. 

is, in this school, as much necessary fur attain- 
ing as in the case of all Shaiva schools. 

Before we proceed to the nest section we may 
note that Shaivism and Shd.ktism arc intimately related 
to each other. The one great and important difference 
between them is that Shiva is the highest deity of 
Shaivas and Shakti is subordinate to him and serves 
His behests, and is inseparably connected with him. 
While in Sh^ktism Shakti predominates over Shiva, 
who is considered quite helpless unless energised by 
Shakti. So also both Shaivism and Sh^ktisin differ 
widely in religious rites aud rituals that are the way 
for devotees to attain Moksha, though the underlying 
principles are the same. The points of intimate 
relation are: — 

(1) They are based on scriptures that are said to 
have been delivered by Shiva to His consort, Parvati. 
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(2) They have the same 36 principles common to 
both and the process of evolution of the principles is 
the same. 

(3) Bhakti and Yoga form the common features of 
ritualism of both, though Yoga is more stressed in 
Sh^ktism to rouse Shakti from her static condition and 
raise her to the ultimate end *moksha’. 

(4) Diksha is the most important and the only 
in both. 

(5) The idea of ‘moksha/ the ultimate union or at- 
one-ment with the ultimate ‘chit,’ is the same. And 
both schools are monistic schools. 

Though Shakii is given predominant position in 
Sh^ktism, it is at the same time said that the relation 
between Shiva, the possessor of Shakti, and Shakti her- 
self is one of identity. The one cannot be without the 
other, as fire cannot be without heat and the moon 
without beams. The attempt to indentify Shakti with 
woman is an error. Shiva is commonly said to bo the 
male principle and Shakti the female principle. As a 
matter of fact they are neither male nor female nor 
neuter. The man who worships the wisdom aspect of 
Eeality, commonly called the male principle, is a Shaivaj 
and he who worships the power aspect, or the female 
aspect, is called a Sh^kta. The worshipper of Shiva 
worships Him as the benign ruler of the universe; 
while the worshipper of Shakti worships the principle 
of activity or energy that pervades the universe. 
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XI The rise of the Lingayat Religion and its founder. 

Now we come to the most knotty and intricate question 
o£ determining the time that Lingayatism was founded and 
the Prophet that founded it. The question has not been 
tried till now historically; and certain things have been 
taken for granted, which have made confusion worse con- 
founded. The things taken for granted are based on some 
hollow tradition and handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, so that they have become a kind of gospel truth, 
too sacrosanct to be touched. But if truth traced histori- 
cally is to be respected more than tradition, that is often 
fictitious and baseless, it is necessary to determine the truth 
historically. We are aware that we tread on a dangerous 
ground, indeed, but truth impels us to attempt the task 
unmindful of dangers and difficulties. 

The things handed down traditionally are (1) that the 
Lingdyat religion was founded long ago by the five great 
prophets ( ), namely, Eevau4r4dhya or Rewanasi- 
ddha, Marul^ri,dhya or Marulashiddba, Ekorim&r^dhya, 
Pandit4r4dhya, and Vish.w4r&dhya (2) that they rose out 
of the five great of Kollipiki ( Balehalli or Bale- 

hounur ), Mysore state, Ujjani, Bellary district, Himavat 
KedS,ar, Shrishail Mallikarjuna, and Kashi or Benares, 
under different names in different yugas or ages as follows: 

II 

I 

il 

spni. || 
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i»fr ci«rr €itT I 

uc^^^qr: «5c??ii: q^’fi5rrf^qiTi?'ii; || 

?g€i ^3^5: i 
q^% q^^t5r?f9i:qi: II 
9i%5imTR qlisi: l 

II 

qqi^ir ficigq q^qiqifq ?iw: i 
tcqiqq^i mqq^^^iqq: i 

<i=gqf=i^ ^grqf q=qqiqTiq ^iq^r: ii 
5 rqr? ^re^%r% qsqf igffraqj: l 

|| 

fqjgqioi^^ q|% q=q gq^: n 
qT%ci^3Sfr i 

H>qir; ^ai qqrqqiq^r: || 

( see q'qrarqqqqRqi'^aqi’ioiq. ). 

The above is from gsf^qrqq, which professes to trace 
the origin of the Acharyas to the five faces of qtqflrq. 
But the wq^qiqq tells the origin of the Acharyas as 
follows:— qq^qit^i -^ig ci'^qq^qj^ I 

sfw^qqrq^q ^if^qif%gtraq ii 
fitqqrfSni^qqqrqTs: i 

ft 55 q^ 55 W«fq qs^ || 

%^qii'iqr^qq ^qRg''Wqq7g> i 
gqi^g'Usqg^q qfs^i^ifSq^: ii 
5iqq q%?n^^q (%qr9: «fliqtr | 
sa^Rwi^qg^w qiqqiqngqi«q?r: ii 
siqqqiqrq^g f^qra^ i 
^I^qr Tq%?fri‘Sqw fq^inq^q qqq: II 
^pqiq Mlqil%5Biig% *3g qi4i% qiq^qi, I 
g q=qra«qr qqiiqi'^ II 
qq faqg^^qr ^rafqp^l^q: n 
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It can be easily seen hovr the two Agamas differ and 
contradict; and the contradiction cannot be removed, unless 
we suppose that the five ( we cannot understand 

why and how only those ) represent the five faces of Shiva. 
Now we have to see from the data available at present 
whether and how far this is the truth; and if it does not 
stand historically we must determine who founded it 
and when. 

The first and a very authoritative work in Sanskrit on 
Lingayatism is This is the first work, because it 

does not refer to any work except § and and 

the Agamas; while this work has been referred to and quoted 
in authority by almost all the Sans, books now available , 
It professes to narrate the dialogue between Renuk^cbdrya 
or Revanasiddha, the prophet, and Agastya, to whom the 
prophet reveals a part of philosophy. It is in verses of 
simple 8T5|5T metre except those in different metres coming 
at the end of every chapter ( ). Most of the verses 

have notes prefixed to them, explantory of the subject 
matter of the verses. The author is Shivayogi ( 

). In the first chap, the author gives some 
account of the line of Acbdryas to which he belongs. In 
chapters II-IV he states how Veerashaiva or Lingayat 
religion came to be preached an-i promulgated in the world. 
And in the remaining chapters the 101 or steps, that 
are but the elaboration of >?35«lBls, are explained. It is 
said that Renuka, one of the Pramathas or divine at- 
tendants of Shiva once committed an indiscretion of 
violating the order of precedence in his eagerness to 
receive the of Shiva in the divine assembly in 

§ The two works are on Shaivism in general. 
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Kailas. Shiva did not like the precedence o£ Ddruka being 
superseded by Renuka. He, therefore, cursed Renuka 
that he be born as a human being in the world, Renuka 
repented and begged forgiveness of Shiva, who thereon 
relented and modified the curse that Renuka might regain 
his position in the divine order of the SRsirs after preaching 
and promulgating the Veerashaiva faith. Thereafter Renuka 
is said to have risen out of the Linga ( ) at Kollipaki 
in Telangana or Telgu country, as recorded in the verse — 

S> i 

Kollipaki is the modern Balehounur, Mysore State, 
and cannot be otherwise, as it is a well known pontifical 
seat or Math of Renuk4chS,rya or Revati&r^dhya and his 
successors. Again this Renuk4cb4rya is identical with 
Revanasiddha as will be evident from the following: — 

^rtg^ir | lV-38. 

Thus Renukftchflrya, Revansiddha, and RevanA,rS,dhya are 
one and the same. If the five Achdryas were the founders 
of the religion, is it not strange that the book should 
mention Renuka or Revanasiddha alone as having descended 
to the earth and founded the religion to the exclusion of 
other AcbS,ryfi,s ? This is quite un understandable. 

Moreover the attempts of the author at making 
Renuka or Revanasiddha as the founder of the religion 
are quite ill-disguised and unsuccessful; because the Renuka 
of the book is none other than the author himself, as may 
b§ unmistakably known from the colophons subjoined to 
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every chap, except the * first. They are— 

( 1 ) srtJT flak: i 

I 

( 3 ) 5?^ ^5^»r55i^i^a5rg»Tt m 

I 

< 4 ) |fa vrai^sfl; T^rfiR^gii- 

tTUT q=^n; qR=E^: sjiih: \ 

( 5 ) ffci ^r^ai^sTss ip«r^»>qf§5»r- 

^^aisr^r !TW qg'Tfl=^?: gqiH: | 

( 6 ) 1% ^'iqs^agfli'nr 3<ifta 

f9^i%5iifr'nr ^^Ij^^rsjqt^^irsfQjfr aw ana- 

qft=^: aain: i 

(7) t%aarPraM ft5far%^r- 

<Tat«jCr5rqEiaTfr aw wsa'rfi#5[*, i 

( 8 ) ifa !fiasjw55^i|ioir 

wsraRrawai aadg^sassiaai aia aaaaf^^: 

aaw: I 

( 9 ) fra «^}a2^«iai|i''ir ft?a^if?wwi i^fwT^wr sjoR^ r%?[ra- 
w^w'>fiar|w55aaaf^srea555ia*trara?[fTa'TRT3f: aaiH: [ 
( 10 ) fra ^ftaa^sRwilFit flra^ifitaiw ^w^rai% si^fra t^i[f?r- 
%’3ia'msgir%r: ara^a^sfsaflrar^^Ff^W'jR'Eif: aaiH:i 

III the same way all the remaining chapters have 
identical colophons except in respect of the subject-matter 
treated in a chapter. It will be seen from the colophons 
how gradually the author goes on telling something more 

* The Sholapur edition of the book has no colophon 
at the end of the first chap. But the manuscript copy in 
the Madras Oriental Library has the colophon as follows :- 
ff% i%®rai%^w<aT sjgawi^^iaaar aw 

saa; I 
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and more about himself and from chapters IX-XXI he 
identifies himself with Renuka. It is irrefutable and 
makes it quite evident that Renuka was none other than 
the author himself. Very funnily the author takes him- 
self back to the times of Bibhishana, the brother of the 
Dravidiau king, R^vana. For it is said in the last chapter 
that Renuka goes on a tour to Lanka and instals three 
crores of Lingas there. The relevant verses of the 

event are:— •srrai I 

ff II ^» || 

|| ii 

I 

TO??! II || 

# ^ qqi n ^^ || 

#Tfaq|. 3 ^»TRT flqr araiWciq i 

3 ii ^vs II 

1% rl^q q=q;^I I 

gqr Jtqr crqr ll 1| 

gnqiigq^^nqt I 

qqi?ri^f^pT ^ ii 't". II 

5»Tqc?«nqqr^^r i 

9Tftq^^qf=qiq»Tl^q^qjtqf^«Tct: ii ^<> ii 

firq^rretrl^qf i 

ll ii 

afag«nf ’loiqrqqs: II \\ ii 
gsr i33gT%fi^ i 

%fksrq 3 fSmiit qqMiw qsffr^t^ I 
f^RSJRiqq^or ^sqifq^i ^ ?|?i03i III^ Ij 
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It is very difficult to understand how this event o£ 
the first magnitude has not been recorded in the R&miyana, 
if it were a fact, specially when it is seen that very minor 
incidents of Bibhishana’s life have been recorded therein. 
It is passing strange that this event should be omitted in 
that great work. It is quite obvious that the author wants 
to show that Veerashaivism is very ancient, being founded 
during the times of Bibhishana by Renuka in ancient 
times. But as shown above that RenukS.ch^rya was the 
author himself and makes the ill-disguised attempt at 
pushing back the religion to pre-historic times under the 
idea that antiquity of a religion was the proof of its being 
the best. Not only that but the author makes an attempt 
of showing how Brahm^ repeatedly failed to bring into 
existence the universe, how he requested Shiva to help 
him in the work of creation entrusted to him, how Shiva 
asked the 5((l«rrs to help Brahm^ in his work, and how he 
did his work successfully with their help. All this is 
evidently an attempt to show that the creation took place 
in a particular way and was distinct from, though similar 
to, that described by other Hindu religious sects. Thus 
the philosophy of creation is shown to be peculiar to 
Veerashaivism in order to mark it off from other religions 
of India. It seems that all this attempt is due to the 
author’s conviction that old alone was gold and that later 
the religion the inferior it was. 

Now the question arises who this Shivayogi was and 
when he lived. The answer to the question is furnished by 
the author himself. In chap. I he gives some information 
about the line of Aohftryas to which he belonged. In the 
first prefatory note in the beginning of the work the 
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author says that he belonged to the order of the Achdryas 
of the name of Siddhar&ma that was born ( to his parents ) 
by the favour of Eevanasiddha, who, first known as 
Renuka, taught the principles of Veerashaivism to the 
pot-born sage ( Agastya ) after the Kali age set in, in 
words — 9l5r ^T55%i?5a^5iTJicif 

etc. etc. This information well tallies with the 
Pauranik account that Siddhar^ma of Sonnalige or Sonnala- 
pur ( modern Sholapur ) was born to his parents by the 
blessings of Revani.rS.dhya or Revanasiddha. The follow- 
ing extracts will make it clear:-— 

;3,cSoom 5^dE§#o3js«lo i 

« A o3 

®®dc3^ 5Sorfcibj;^orf^j5z^o 

Revanashiddharagale, chapter 5, page 41. 

“ Molds WcirfowcSsa I 

jSorfoSj^^eSdc&j ” rfdj 3ssi£9?)rf do. 

Bommarasa’s Revanashiddha Purana. 

‘ t5^;iou;3,fio3j3ddo i 

gJ ^ V 

tr3^o^otdodo;d^do!o ’ d^o. 

Grururaia-charitre. 

Hence the Siddharima referred to in the book is the 
Siddharima of the Puranas. He was the disciple of Allam- 
prabhu, a great Veershaiva Shivayogi, and went over with 
him to Basaveshwar at Kalyi.na. Thus Shivayogi, the 
author of Siddhi.atshikbi.mani was post Basava. Moreover 
the author refers directly to Basaveshwar in the prefatory 
note ( IX-80 ), where it is said — 
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It is, therefore, conclusive that the author 
lived after Basaveshwar. It should be wrong to think, 
as is likely to be done that, the prefatory notes are by 
the commentator. That they are by the author himself 
can be well established by internal evidence. All the 
notes must either be by the author or by the commenta- 
tor. It is not only unreasonable but ridiculous to 
think that some notes should be by the author and 
some by the commentator. The note no. 1 in the 
beginning, in which the author gives some account of 
himself, is undoubtedly by the author, as is customary 
with authors in general. This has been made doubly 
sure by the reference made to it by the note (V-1) 
where it is said: — 

nrlfa 

If this note were by the commentator the 
reference to the author’s previous statement in the 
introductory note would be meaningless and would 
stultify the position or assumption that the notes are 
by the commentator. Nor is it possible or reasonable 
to think that the first alone is by the author and the 
rest by the commentator. Such a thing is quite absurd 
and unimaginable. 

The author invariably speaks of himself in the 
third person; and all references to the author in the 
third person fit in well with the treatment of the 
subject-matter in the book. In a note to lY-SO, 
however, the author refers to himself directly in the 
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first person in words “ ” This un- 

conscious slip on the part of the author makes it clear 
that the references to the author in the third person 
are by himself to himself and not by the commentator. 
That the notes are by the author will also be plain 
from the fact that a note is affixed to VIII-49. If it 
were by the commentator he could have included in the 
commentary ( which is merely ‘‘ ’t'rm ” ) all the state- 
ment contained in the note. But as it is not so done 
it is sure that the commentator has nothing to do with 
notes. Nor is it likely that the commentator should 
subjoin a note instead of commenting bn the verse. It 
is unusual no doubt that a note should be affixed; 
but evidently the author gives his final explanation of 
and concludes the chapter with the note. 
From all the foregoing it may be concluded that 
(1) Eenuka, Revanasiddha, and Shivayogi are one and 
the same. (2) and that Shivayogi lived after 
Basaveshwar. 

In the first chap, the author states that there were 
three AohSiryas before him in the line. Thus Shiva- 
yogi was the fourth in the line founded or named after 
Siddharflma ( )• Calculating at 30 or 35 
years for each AchS,rya that preceded the author we may 
well hold that about a hundred years must have passed 
before the author came to succeed, i. e. the author 
must have lived about the middle of the 13th century 
A. D. * The same conclusion has been arrived at by 
Eao-Saheb Hayavadanarao, Banglore, who bases his 
conclusion on the data furnished by a different copy of 

* Introduction to Shrtharbh^shya, pp. 54, 56. 
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Anyway it is clear that Shivayogii the 
author, is post-Basava. 

After settling the date of Shivayogi we have to face 
the worst paradox, that is sure to confound readers 
most and that arises from our conclusion. The paradox 
would be if Shivayogi is identical with Eevanashiddha, 
he cannot be a successor of Siddhar^meshwar, who, as 
is professed, was born from the favour of Eevansiddha, 
i. e. he preceded Siddhar^meshwar; and if he preceded 
Siddhar^meshwar, he cannot be his successor, as stated 
in the work. Such is the absurdity in which we are 
landed by the author’s account and needs be cleared 
up. Hence Revanasiddha, that blessed the parents of 
Siddhar^ma, must be a person different from the Eevana* 
siddha with whom the author identifies himself. This 
is exactly the position and cannot but be so. The 
thing, as furnished by various books, is that there was 
one Revanasiddha, an older or senior contemporary of 
Basaveshwar. He was a Shaiva and had a son named 
Eudramuni who was asked by his father to join the 
band of the saints ( sharanas) that followed Basava, 
Channabasava and Siddhar^ma. Eudramuni joined 
them. But unfortunately the catastrophe, that fell 
upon Basava and his followers in their fight with 
Bijjala, whose prime minister Basava was, broke the 
the band of neo-religionists and dispeised them. As a 
result of the catastrophe almost all the members of the 
band ran pellmell in different directions and either died 
or lived in obscurity. Before the dispersal took place 
Eudramuni was asked by Channabasava to go and work 
for the spread of their new religion. Eudramuni die] 
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as much as he could and had a Shishya. or disciple 
named Mukfcimuni. Muktimuni had a disciple called 
Digambar muktimuni, who founded a Math at Eambha- 
puri; and Balehalli, the exact Kanarese translation of 
Eambh^puri, is the present Balehonnur. And the 
Math founded by him is the present pontifical seat of 
EevanS.r&dhya, considered to be an avatflr of Eenuka* 
oh^rya. Digambarmuktimuni, the founder of the Math, 
named it after Eevanasiddba, the father of Eudramuni, 
out of respect for him, as he ( Eevanasiddba ) was a 
great Shivayogi, and out of humility, as generally great 
men do out of humility and out of respect for their 
predecessors. Such in short is the history of the Math 
of Eevanasiddh. We shall note in more detail the 
history presently. But the time that Shivayogi came to 
succeed to the line of Siddhar^meshwar this Math must 
have attained eminence and earned reputation in the 
cause of the religion, the Lingayatism. Shivayogi then 
must have thought fit to father the religion upon him 
( Eevanasiddheshwar ) after whom the Math was 
named. In his eagerness to make the religion very 
ancient, as already remarked, Shivayogi has attempted 
to make Eevanasiddba an avatar of Eenuka and takes 
him back to the times of Bibhishana. But he has 
failed so badly in his attempts, as has been proved 
irrefutably from the internal evidence given by the 
book itself. Any how the example furnished by Shiva- 
yogi was imitated by his successors, who conveniently 
started the tradition of the remaining Ach^ryas also 
being the founders of religion, gradually as their Maths 
came to be founded in due course and attained reputa- 
tion in the cause of the religion. But history does not 
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corroborate this. On the contrary it tells a different 
tale altogether, which is going to be noted presently. 
Before we proceed to determine the prophet that 
founded the religion we like to examine the theory of 
five Achtlryas being the founders of the religion in more 
detail collectively and severally in order to explode the 
myth of their being the founders. 

In the first place Siddhdnta Shikhilmuni is the 
only book, in which Eevanashiddha, an avatara of 
Eenuka, has been stated to have preached and promul- 
gated the religion. In no other Sanskrit book he has 
been described as the founder of the religion, much less 
the other Ach^ryas. Even in Panditar&dhyareharitra, 
a big sans, work by Gurur^ja of 3 5th century A. D,, 
Pandit^r^dhya the hero of the book ( one of the five 
Ach^ryas) is not described as the founder of the religion. 
There is no mention of other Aoh^ryas. This also is 
significant and shows that the founding of the religion 
by the five Achiryas, collectively or severally is not at 
all a fact. While in that very book Allamaprabhu, Basava, 
Channabasava, and some other sharanas of Kaly^na 
have been praised. Why should it be so if Pandit&rS.- 
dhya and other Ach^ryas were the founders? The reason 
is obvious that it is not so. The following slokas will 
make this plain: — 

aomiTJiiq, || i ii 

Im 1 

smfieist fifl: II V H 
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afq t| ? ii 

sr^^^irarfq ^.% ?i: aFuifqf^qffqin: i 
a *{Tia JfwiJqfJj. II « 

f c^T ?iJr qr I 

?iw fftfoS^irni^ fTH: IM •» II 

aiqrqJi^sq BWqgsi q: b »ii%a: I 
ariT^^iwq^rai?*? flRs^SPFSfit II 

There is no mention of the four Ach^ryas, much 
less their being the founders. 

If we should believe that Renuka taught Agastya 
the doctrines of Veerashaivism, we should also believe 
Basavpur^na professed to have been written by Vyii.sa.In 
that Purana it is stated that Agastya goes to Shiva’s son 
Skanda and requests him to tell the story of a great 
Shivabhakta in the following words. 

3in^: uqfesra€li%5r: qj^oirwivi: I 
si ffli’rasuiq#! ii 

sj'SiT i|u??grsrq.irq5r | 

u?*>a3 u'Si: ^ig ufur: ii 
fa^rauw^: ^ig «rg f^5n=qjr i 
i^qfqvrg'i fqiqira ssstd i 
q^5I% ^ || 

Skanda then goes on to relate the life of Basava 
in the Purana. If we have to believe this we shall 
have to believe that Basava existed before which 
would be absurd. Similarly we shall have to believe 
Prabhulingalil^, which is a part of *Tt^qtgu'Ji written by 
Vy4sa. We shall have to consider that Allamaprabhu 
was an ancient person but we cannot do so because 
Allama and Basava are liith century persons. 
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At the same time we fail to understand the motive 
of the enthusiasts that strive to make Eevanasiddha a 
mythical figure and father upon him and the other 
Aoh&ryas the religion. It is a wrong notion if it be 
their motive, that the excellence of a religion depends 
upon the founder being a mythical or an ancient figure. 
If it were so Jainism and Buddhism would not be 
important or intrinsically valuable, their founders 
being historic persons. Zoroaster, the founder of the 
Parses religion ( Zoroastrianism ), though ancient is 
not a mythical person. Does it mean that Zoroastria- 
nism has no merit in it ? Shikhism, founded by G-uru 
NS-nak only five ceuturies back, does not lose its im- 
portance or worth simply because it has been founded 
so late. So also the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya 
Samaja would not be much worth, being founded only 
during the last century, if the idea of our fanatical 
enthusiasts were the criterion. But nothing depends on 
whether a religion is founded early or late or by this 
person or that person. Everything dep ends upon the princi- 
ples of a religion that impart intrinsic value or worth to 
the religion. The founder becomes great because of the 
principles that he teaches; and not because he is ancient 
or Pauranik. Thus if the Lingayat religion is of value, 
it is not so, because it is founded by the Ach&ryas or 
Basava or any other person, but because it has sound 
principles that are a beacon light to the bond souls, 
guiding them on the road to eternal happiness. 

Apart from bistorial information there are two 
more considerations that do not allow us to push back 
the Lingayat religion to ancient times. ■ (1) Kashmere 
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Bhivadwaitaj on which the Shaktivishisht^dwaiba of 
the Lingayat religion is based with an improved appro- 
priate name, did nob exist before ninth century. (2) 
There is no evidence of the existence of Ashbavarana 
( ), Shatsthala ( ), and PanchttchtXr ( ), 

that form the connotation of the religion, before the 
twelfth century A. D. We shall see how, 

(1) That f^qrlcf is iiamed 5rt%i>(^ai|fr in Lingayatism 
will be evident from what is said in § “ 5ii%Rrr<iig'5ciiq(- 
5 ri%fqflisi|ci is therefore, the basis of 
Lingayat religion and philosophy and is a principle or 
aspect of monism like other monistic aspects or principles 
of .other schools of philosophy. It means that Shiva is 
the Parabramhan. He is characterized or qualified by 
Shakti ( Divine power or Energy ) that resides in him 
in intimate union * “ qaewr. ” 

His Shakti is capable of working wonders, t “ 
^sfrrq^iq^cqtg;. . ” Shivaparabraman creates, protects, and 
reabsorbs the universe by means of His Shakti. There 
are clear and unmistakable references to the of 

Kashmere Shaivism in the treatises of Lingayat religion, 
the being another name of q^T«'%ti., i% 5 :qqefl 

and That is only the modified or 

improved name of Kashmere Shivadwaita will be 
evident from the following: — 

i%qn%q qt 3i’n»mr5i'^=Egirr i 

fqqqifq^qsqqq, II 

§ r%qr|crqqor, page 62. 

Ibid, page 66. 


* f?t3jctr%q[ifri'9r, page 65, 



ai^'53Jrwq?af^Tic?^f'ii39iRift i 

a al?: al^i^SRis^ il fa. 11-8, R-. B. 

Wiii55r5f56la'fa} a^>if^a2n;ar% f 
^ra^iai fta^ ?i?a?jt®^sia3=Eqa ii 
fta^fraaT a?nri%i‘f'^5^iafi^«fi I 
ai%wft alipRT afJf^ aqaiftr || 
ilr^ ??5r a# i^aianwr f^^!iii%*. i 
a^:f?ai!T: ai^icai fw*Rfa4r ?ai II 
>wifai aamrw’i'^ffalrfia; i 
a%: a^a: ai^ al^a^ n 

'TO^aa aiff^ad: auncaa: H 
aa; i 

aas^ig^a^s^t g'^i: ^Eaicaf^ i> XX-1-6. 

This will prove that is based on Kashtn^re 

Shivadaita. If further proof is required we may note 
what is said in T%fllta4a<t, page 26 — ij# 1^ ^^-• 

aPEtara^ sra: “^awiaRar” 

aURraa^: q^ftafa^a faaa?fi*mi This 

establishes how Kashmere Shivadwaita is adopted as' the 
basis of the Lingayat religion, aSSH, the founder of 

Blashmere philosophy, has been proved to have lived in 
the ninth century. Hence cannot be early 

and ancient. Moreover it is admitted that ^43gJ^, the author 
of ttasra, was a Kashmere Brahmin. It is said— 

u a ^wfisi^iraral ^ st^aif^ I airariwarra 
OT^a'i imiik: aia^r: esta^. (ersa^tSitca^aw 

p, 2.) This shows that Kashmere Shaivism had 
influence on South India. Over and above all this in a. 
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Kanarese work called “ =€'Rsrg^gttor ” ( a Parana of Basava, 
thief,— the term “ thief ” has been used here as a term 
of endearment ont of liberty, love, and devotion of the 
author to Basava ) it is elaborately stated how Basava 
arranged and managed to bring some Sbaiva pandits from 
Kashmere, who were probably unwilling and were stolen 
or persuaded from the place, as it were. All this shows that 
Lingayatisra is not an ancient religion existing in the 
times of Bibhishana. 

Next, the three, (1) ( the eightfold coverings 

or protective shields that ward off the devotee from the 
evils of ), (2) ( the six localities or steps to 

Mukti ), (3) ( the fivefold modes of living ) form the 

connotation or differentia of the religion. Ashtflvarana 
consists of Guru, Linga, Jangama, Pras^da, P^dodaka, 
Vihbfiti or Bhasma, Rudr§,ksha (plant beads), and Mantra, 
All these existed before the twelfth century but not in 
the form in which they are meaningfully connected in the 
ritualism of the Liugayat religion. Guru or the preceptor, 
one that shows and explains the path of religion and 
religious rites to is uot peculiar to Shaivism but is 
common to all religions. And he existed before. 

So far as Linga is concerned it existed in the form 
of and not in the form of SiSfa’T worn on the body. 

There is evidence that Linga worn on the body also existed 
before. For instance in * of Auandagiri there is a 

reference to the Linga worn on the body, as it is said in 

* The evidence based on this book is not quite autho- 
ritative, as according to Prof. S. S. Suryanarayauashastri, 
the is very late. See of page 120. 
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Here undoubtedly means the miniature Linga 

borne on the body. But better evidence is that of 
a Jain author of repute of 10th century. In his 
he says — I ^ ^ ^ 

Here there is a statement that some Shaivas carried a 
small Linga, as dear as life ( aiotfS’raU: ). But it does not 
mean at all the aiojian ( Linga, the vital or mental ) of the 
LingS.yats; because they were the worshippers of fivefold fire 
(qwi{jr9r5|qqtt:) which the Lingayats never do. Undoubtedly 
the Linga carried by the devotees on their bodies was mini- 
ature for facility of worship wherever they went. The 

Shaivas in their movements from place to place must have 
felt the want of ^rftr'Snrs in all places, without worshipping 
which every day these devoted staunch Shaivas could not 
be happy, specially because those were the days, when 
Jainism, Buddhism, Shaivism and Vaishnavism were each 
contending to be prevalent to the exclusion of the rest. 
Hence gradually they must have felt the necessity of 
carrying a miniature with them so that they could 

do their daily devotion without difficulty. And the Linga 
being so holy they had to bear it on their head or tie it 
round their necks or arms, as is well expressed — wi ^1^ 9; 

sfFflTcft Jfulct ?n^- 

JPSRI ifcT f^R 1%!- 

sraw'^tsf^ trq: gq | 

era air swqqR- 

I— page 17, But this Linga is 
not the Linga of the Lingayac system i. e. because 
nowhere this small Linaga has been explained, and signi- 
ficance is attached to it in the way, in which it has been 
dpne in the Lingayat religious literature. It was merely a 
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custom growing out of necessity as a matter of facility for 
offering the daily devotion to the deity by the devotee. But 
it was later incorporated with the ritualism of the Lingllyat 
religion with philosophical meaning given to it. 

Jangamas were there before the 12th century but not 
the Jangamas of the Lingayat religion. The Jangama was 
an itinerant yogi ( Shivayogi ), moved about in the country 
to preach and teach devotion to Shiva as a means of 
attaining gf^. If there were Jangamas of the Lingayat 
religion, there was no necessity for Grod Shiva, as is 
stated in Sans. Basavapur^na^ to assure ( Basava ) that 
He would Himself tie Linga round his neck on his coming 
to birth. If there was Lingayatism before what reason 
was there for Grod to assure Basava? Basava’s mother, 
M4dal4mbik4, could not understand why Sangameshwar 
should go to her lying-in-chamber and give Linga to 
Basava, as expressed in the following— 

f% ggqm: || 

sBsrg i 

H ^ n 4^513 II 

^ arrai: gouggrta: i 

II iV-5«-59. 

This shows that there was srsiirgjiqi, that is done away 
with in Lingayatism", and there was no Lingadh^rana at 
the time of Basava's birth. It was altogether a new 
thing, neither heard nor practised before ( fa ^ ). 

It is, therefore, undoubtedly an anachronism on the part 
of the writer of the Purana, It seems that he was in a 
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dileoama that such a great prophet of Lingayatism like 
Basava should be born and not have at his birth- 

Hence the anachronism committed by him to be out of 
the dilemma only to be betrayed. The Jangamas referred 
to in the Basavapur^na are not the Jangamas of this 
religion. There is another circumstance to prove that 
there was no Lingayatism before Basava. In Lingayatism 
all the sixteen flWUs of are given the go-bye. 

There are only two real d^tTs, namely, peculiar 

to Lingayatism and that is common to all Shaiva 
sects and Sbllktas. ^irr, in Lingayatism is ceremonially 
connected with the eight 4varanas and not an ordinary 
of other Shaivas. Thus if Lingayatism existed before, 
MS.dir^j or M^daras, the father of Basva, could not have 
urged Basava to undergo the ceremony. The 

father’s attempt to perform the customary ceremony caused 
serious difference of opinion between the father and the 
son and led tu complete cleavage and separation between 
them- Basava strongly argues out in the assembly ( of 
Pandits called together by ) the inutility of OTSIJR 

and vanquishes the upholders of the in the 

disputation. This topic forms the most important and 
interesting chapter in all Puranas of Basava, Kanarese 
or Sanskrit. 

atJi? and were there; and they still are in all other 
Shaiva Schools, But they differ in the meaning underlying 
them. In other schools, and for that matter in all other 
sects of Hinduism, is merely the thing addressed to 
the Godhead and taken by the devotees as a holy thing. 
But among the Lingayats the is anything and every- 
thing that is taken by the devotee for enjoyment and 
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( I > 'TrtT^tr !n«T i 

( 2 ) qg ^gfq q ji snw 

( 3 ) q^arSioig sitJT gatqri^t^f oi i 

( 4 ) «fraig^rai^ liSjPiiss^Siq #rwsT%^<ii 

^5«fif^^'>i I 

( 5 ) T^*iHi«#infqfirflk q=aflrr%^i'ii «<i4q; | 

( 6. ) 5f^ q2j<?55pi^ 

( 7 ) i»»nq»i«5f-?i am 

I 

( 8 ) srNigtra^# i^jml^tff^snRisw- 

It is clear that composes the book and inserts 

it in the ^SFrrr as arg^ra’ttN. This is one instance that we 
have found so far. Thus it is very unreasonable to believe 
on the authority of the Agamas ( whose origin goes back 
to the times of Aranyakas, as already proved ) that the 
persons referred to in the Agamas existed before the 
Aranyakas. Hence the references to the Ach^ryas in them 
are later additions, pure and simple, by their enthusiastic 
admirers, whoever they were. 

If we have to believe what is said in gsitrqpTfl and ^- 
gqpw about the Ach4ryas (already ) we must also believe 
what is said in about Allamaprabhu and Basava, 

It is said in it Allamaprabhu appeared in different Yugas 
with different names, as in ?33»T, in 

in 5I<TT and in ^r%g»T. So also it is written 
that Basava was in fag^r, sftcssfiTifpnif^r in ttlig*r, 

in and in So also yogajagama 

says — 
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•T^r^Rf^r i 

^ gf^JTif sm^a^; il 

All these are attempts at making these persons 
mystic and divine figures under the wrong notion that 
such mystic and divine origin alone would make them 
important and venerable. But we beg to differ. Great 
persons are always great not because they are ancient or 
mystic figures but because of their messages. Shakespeare, 
K41id4s and Count Tolstoy, Tuk&r&m, Shankar4ch&rya, 
Lakshmisha and Shadkshari, are immortal, not because 
they are ancient or mystic persons but because of their 
message to human beings. Similarly Allamaprubhu, Basava, 
Channabasava, Veerashaiva Sharauas and the Ach&ryas 
will ever live on account of the doctrines they have taught, 
the message they have delivered, the right path to mukti 
they have shown, and the work they have done. We 
have every respect and all reverence for the AchSiryas. 
We adore, venerate, and worship them in deep gratitude 
for what they have done to the Lingayat religion and the 
Lmgayat world by propagating and stabilizing the religion. 
They chose important centres in India from which to do 
the work in service of the religion and the creed. Their 
work is simply admirable, their exertions are simply 
praiseworthy and they have made themselves immortal, 
not by founding the religion but by propagating and 
stabilizing it. 

There is one more reason why Eevanasiddha, an avatar 
of Eenuka, is not the founder of the religion. If he were 
the founder of the religion, why did he not teach Bibhisbana 
the principles of the religion founded by him and 
2-49 
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convert him ( Bibbishana ) to it ? Instead of doing so 
he simply establishes three crores of 5f«n^l^»rrs, which goes 
against his own creed af Ishtaling worship. He himself 
says that (anything addressed to 

is unacceptable in the following — 

^^la^nHTJTqiJi: I 

?[5r 9rnii^?Rrf^ qftiR || t%. IX-34, 35. 

All this shows that ^«lT^^f^nis may be protected but 
their agr? is not acceptable; because the Lingayats rise 
superior to the worship of on account of their 

wearing and worshipping the Shivayogi, therefore, 

has bungled badly in his enthusiasm of pushing the religion 
to remote antiquity. 

Now we proceed to examine the information about 
the Ach4ryas collected from various books extant. 

They are the five traditional Acharyas associated with 
the Veerashaiva religion. In the minds of men that have 
any knowledge of them their figures are dim. Their 
memories are curiously mixed up with men and matters 
belonging to different ages. Agastya, Bibbishana, Rajendra 
Chola, Bijjala, all come to be their contemporaries regard- 
less of the fact that historically ages yawn between Bijjala 
and Bibbishana. 

But then, these Acharyas are not altogather a myth. 
Their devotees in their enthusiasm to make them and 
their religion ancient have exaggerated things about them 
to the extent of mysifying their personalities. The 
maths, which they are reputed to have founded are still 
in existence. Again we have clear reference to 
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them in Kannada literature. Even some works in Kannada 
and Telugu are attributed to them. And above all , it is, 
a fact that they tried to propagate the religion. That is why 
their names have come down to us in connection with the 
Veershaiva religion. But with all that that they are 
responsible for the religion is a myth. Those who try to 
establish that they originated the religion in pre'-vedic 
times involve themselves in a chain of contradictions. 
According to them Shiva is said to have explained the 
religion to P&rvati, Then Shiva is the founder and not the 
Acharyas. 

We are told that the five Acharyas originated -from 
five faces of Shiva. We are again told that they are the 
five of the Shivagaoas chosen by Shiva and sent down to- 
the earth to found the religion. These two statements, 
evidently contradict each other. If they eannbt be trae 
together which of the two is true ? 

How can five Acharyas be founders of a religion at 
one and the same time ? The order in which the names of 
these five Acharyas are usually mentioned gives one the 
impression that they came down to the earth one after 
another. If they did so, how can all the five be credited 
with the founding of the religion ? Must it not be that 
only one of them founded it and the others only promoted 
it ? 

The Acharyas are said to have risen from Stbavara- 
lingas with a view to preaching the religion of Ishtalinga, 
the soul of Lingayat religion, can anything be more absurd 
than this ? 

Even supposing that they rose from the Stb^vara- 
lingas to found the religion of l-shtalinga, howito reconcile 
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their preaching of the worship of Ishtaliuga with their 
establishing of Schavaralinga? ( RenuHch^rya, for exa- 
mple, is said to have established thirty million SthS,vara- 
lingas at Lank^ for BibMshana instead of preaching the 
religion and philosophy of Ishtalinga ). 

Even supposing that they originated from the five 
faces of Parameshvara at one and the same time and that 
they founded the religion on earth at one and the same 
time, how possibly can we explain their founding it four 
times in the four successive Yugas ? 

They are. said to have lived for fourteen hundred 
years. Even supposing that they, did live for fourteen 
hundred years ( which reason cannot accept ) how can we 
possibly make that period cover the lives of Bijjala of the 
1.2th century and Bibbishana of the pre-historic age ? 

What explanation is there for their having lived 
incognito for seven hundred years out of 1400 years? 
What purpose did they serve by living incognito ? 

And now about the Puranas of the Ach&ryas. Puranas 
are after all Puranas and we have to be very cautious in 
the matter of gleaning historical facts from them. They 
are usually a confused medley of facts and fiction. It is 
a common characteristic of them to make their heroes 
come down to the earth directly from heaven. They are 
sent down to the earth by God to keep dharma intact, 
and it is through miracles that they keep it intact-the 
miracles true or false— more often they are false than any 
thing else. But if rightly used and if facts are properly 
sifted' from fiction they afford good clues to solve the 
puzzle of the past, 
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The Panch^chflryas have come to be the heroes o£ 
Paranas. Consequently they have all been deified and 
legends replete with miracles have grown round them. Even 
then we find in them certain pieces of evidence to help us to 
establish the dates of the Acharyas and their relationship 
with the Veerasbaiva religion. The pieces of evidence from 
Kannada Puranic literature given below go to prove 
conclusively that they are not the originators of the 
Veerasbaiva &iitb. 

Wherever the Acharyas are mentioned Renuka in 
variably appears first in order. In point of time also he 
must have been the first to appear. The first book written 
about the Acbflrayas is that about Revana by Haribara> 
the well-known ( Veerasbaiva ? ) poet. ( it should be 
noted that there is no Sanskrit work about Revana ) * The 
date fixed for Haribara, by R. Nara-sinbacbarya, the 
author of Karnataka Kavicbarite, a stupendous work ever 
attempted- in Kannada, is 1165. A. D. Haribara’s book 
goes by the name of Revanasbiddha Ragale. It is the 
life story of Renukacharya written in the Kannada metre 
known as ragale ’* Haribara being nearer to Revana 
than any other Kannada poet who has poetised his life) 
what he says about the first of the five Acharyas we can 
safely believe to be authentic, making at the same time 
allowance for certain exaggerations indulged for the glori- 
fication of the hero. 

In the ragale it is said that Renuka was ordered by 
6bd Shiva to take brith on earth because of a fault 
committed by him. It should be noted that he did not 


Karnataka Kavicbarite part 1 Page 224. 
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originate from one of the five faces of Pararaeshvara, 
This is to show that the ragale differs from the Shivagamas, 

* Revana is said to have come down to the earth 
expressly for the purpose of purifying the earth by per- 
forming miracles. There is not even a remote hint to 
the effect that he descended from heaven to found the 
Veerashaiva religion. 

§ ( i ) One Bijjala of Mangalwad ( ii ) one king 
VikrmMitya ( iii ) one Rajeudra Chola are mentioned to 
have had the benifit of Revana’s darshana { interview or 
meeting). All these three kings are historically true; 
they were all contemporaries. 

The Bijjala in the Ragala must be the Bijjala of 
Kalyana. Mangalwad has been only another ( translated ) 
name for Kalyana. We are not without au evidence to 
bear this out. This very poet Harihara has used Mangal- 
wad for Kalyan in his Basava-raja-ragale in connection 
with Basava and Bijjala. There Sangameshvara asks 
Basaveshvara to go to Mangalwad the royal city of king 

* Revanashiddha ragale page 9. 

ijs? do Os) rtao. 

§ Revanashiddbeshvara Ragale. Chapter 111. 

(I ) doort^srarirfoo si^oSjs^ 

(II) Chapter II;— o j^dlJoo 

^oaa3?^o. 

( III) 0 t^ddoWo^ cStSdorio 



Bijjala *, Ou the evidence of inscriptions the date of 
this Blijala has been finally settled. 

As he was the king of Karnatak at the time of 
Basava under whose leadership and spiritual influence 
Veerashavism had sprung and had reached the height of 
its gtory in Karnatak, the settling of his date has shed 
considerable light on things connected with the Veera- 
shaiva faith. Seen in that light Revanashiddha clearly 
emerges to be the contemporary of both Bijjala and 
Basava* So he belongs to the middle of the 12th century 
A. D. 

§ According to inscriptions of Mahadevaraya No. 2 
and 3, one Guttarasa Vikrama was ruling in Guttaholalaj 
a place near Ujjaini in Bellari district in about 1140 A, D. 
Most probably it is this very Vikrama that is referred to 
in Revanashiddha ragale. 

According to geneology of the Chola dynasty given 
by E. P. Rice Raja-Raja-chola was ruling in 1 146. A. D. 
Kulottanga Chola had the title of Kajendra chola. 
Rajendra chola of the ragale must be either of these two. 

These, then, put together point to the conclusion that 
Revana must have been living about the midde of the 12th 
century. A, D. 

In the ragale there are two more facts to support the 
date. One is about Siddharflma of Sonnalige ( modern 

* Basavadeva-raja-ragale, ( Edited by T. S.Venkanna- 
yya, m. a. page 21. oieS rfo2o? 

§ Veerashaiva Matacharya kalanirnaya by Karla 
mangala Shrikanthiya page 31. 
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Sholapur ) and the other is about Rudramuni. * Revana- 
sbiddha foretells the birth of Siddhar^ma of Sonnalige. 
This Siddharama we all know to be one of religious 
colleagues of Basveshvara; and so Revana lived in about 
the same time. 

And then there is Rudramuni, He is said to be the 
son of Revana by one of the daughters of Rajendra Chola, 
This Rudramuni is the same as the one referred to in 
Channabasava Purana of Virupaxa Pandita. According 
to Channabasava Purana, Rudramuni, one of the chief 
Charapatis, who was with Channabasava, at the time of the 
breaking up of the band of one lakh and ninety six 
Jangamas isj subsequent to the disappearance of Basavaj 
its originator, from the scene of action at Kalyana in order 
to merge into Sangameshvara, asks his disciples to tour the 
country and to destroy the enemies of the Veerashaiva 
religion, j It is the disciple of this Muktimuni that sets up the 
pontifical throne at Balehalli ( of which Revana is reputed 

* Revana-Siddha ragale Chapter 5 page 41. 

J Channabasava Purana. Canto 6, Sandhi 9, Stanzas 
36-41. 

iAou3s,do ;39S)dd | 

(3^ao 

^s^^es^^doddo | 

uod^udsftfitJi^aoadcS do^^oo^ 

xjofeir^d ^do^}o t2;d 
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to be the first pontiff ) in order to put down the enemies 
of the Veerasbaiva religion and to protect the Sbaranas. 
In Sbaiana-lilamrita also we find tbe mention of Eudramuni 
and Cbannabasavesbvara together in connection with the 
breaking up of tbe band of SbaranS>s. In this case also 
Eeyana must have been a contemporary of Basava 
though older. 

There is one more evidence. Revana is stated to 
have got his son Eudramuni to initiate one Havina Haleya 
Kallaya into the religion of Shiva.* Perhaps this is the 
same Havina Haleya Kallayya whom in bis Kannada 
Kavicharite Part I, Rao-bahadur R. Narasinhacharya has 
included among the V acbana-karas of tbe times of Basave- 
shvara. The date assigned to him is 1150. A. D.§ This 
Kallaya again appears in Bhimakavi's ( 1369) Basava 
Purana.f 

Crowning all these we have an inscriptional evidence. 
The stone inscription of the Shaka year 1109, correspond- 
ing 1187 A. D. in the temple of Shiddhalingeshvara of 
Shiriyala in the Nizama’s Dominions ( published in the 
Shiv^nubhava magazine for the month of May, 1929. ) 
may be seen. The incidents mentioned in the six stanzas 
of the inscription correspond exactly to those mentioned in 
Harihara’s Revanashiddha Ragale, Bommarasa’s Revana- 
shiddha Purana and Basavanka’s Revanashiddha SfLngatya, 

* Revanashiddha-ragale: 

§ Karnatak Kavicharite Part I Page 201. 

t Basava Purana Sandhi 55. 

2-50 
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-The inscription cantainiug the six stanzas runs as follows: 

3Sl6|^aij«it53^doOj 

?S5dF?>j^orldorfo^ sao^rfoodi^rt^ 

6(e3J9?233odoFd od^oSotSjszS n 
II ^od l| 

WUFU ^odouaod I 

dJstS^Fdo o^odo^y^doo n 

ddF&s doASF ssrldja^ i 

' ' 'SP 

:^js?dF^ XidAid d?des d?Sei H 
sooddd 3^ i 

cidd?^ja?oo ^5^dcSj_nc)!S|pWe)ao i 

Sjsdodoo ^^oy^d^odd 
ddoa^ d^desd^do n 

6odj2d\ lid dodd 

® 9 

^ioa^ddo JjJjsuFfteSdo | 

uoda d^d&io ^do I 
doa^ ?;ic^o sdj^d d^dsod^do n 
^ el OdcO 

dodd ^d?i^cdo Ij3?d djs^^djssJjsdo^ II 

djs^dFdodo I 

^0^ Seidodo d?d89d?do || 

s^dd aoo^d dos^odd | 

;!3e)Oe)ojod d^ji^daons d^t^do n 

^J3?dd #tfi'do4dFo I 

mdjtl :^^dj3^rt dri^ d?dE9d?a5i J i 

Q 

I 

a^d^^Sort dido^o s^od o’s^adods^oo 1 1 
ddod^o | 

*i^do:d^o^ ?id d?drad?d h 
B dojsdjj;^ ^d d,?jd dd, ?jdd;desodiori^ aseid 
a^egj^s^do stoa ?oO;§I3^B ddr ^Sdid^Seih qracni 
o^dF^ao djsa^jsS^do. i| doort^o doass;^? il)? |1 
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The first stanza gives in a nutshell the popular story 
narrated in the works mentioned above, that when Revana- 
shiddha begged the king Vira-Bijjala for alms, at Mangal- 
wad Vira Bijjala offered him boiling Payasa. 

The second stanza refers to the popular incident that 
while rescuing the daughter of one Sale Mayidevi from 
Vira Bijjala's sacrifice Revanashiddha, without using a 
ferry boat crossed the stream by his own will power. 

The incident mentioned in the third stanza is that 
when once Revanasiddha uttered the word Siddha, all 
people took objection to the same, upon which Revana- 
siddha made the earth shake. 

The incident referred to in the fourth Stanza is that 
Revanasiddha showed Tavanidhi ( treasure ) to GSnada 
Kallishetti and his wife and thus ended their poverty. 

The incident mentioned in the fifth stanza is not clear. 
The incident mentioned in the last stanza is that Revana 
took to dancing and behaved as a mad man when he worked 
in the house of Ganada Shetti mentioned above- 

The Renuka or Revana of the Pnrana«, then, is the 
same as the Renuka or Revana of the in-<cription. Only the 
authors of the Puranas, in order to heighten the glory of 
their hero, have tried to push back the date of their hero 
with the result that Revana has become a mythical person- 
age in the Puranas. 

So the real RenukS,charya lived in the 12th century, 
more or less a contemporary of Basava. if so, he could 
not have been the founder of the Veeraahaiva faitb. 

Nowhere in the Ragale it is said that Revana originat- 
ed the faith- Not only that, the word Veerasbaiva has 
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not occurred even once in the whole of the Rafale. Revana 
is spoken * of as merely a Shaiva saint who performed 
miracles and promoted devotion for Shiva on earth. He 
toured the Dravida country worshipping Shivalingas that 
he came across. One wonders as to how Revana who 
worshipped Sthavara Lingas could be credited with the 
founding of the religion of Ishtalinga. Again nowhere 
in the Ragale has any mention been made of Asth&varana, 
Shatsthala and Panchflcb^ra the differentia of the Veera- 
shaiva religion. The impression that we get from the 
perusal of the Ragale as a whole is that Revana was not 
a Veerashaiva, at least not when Harihara-deva wrote his 
Ragale. The Revana of the Ragale is a J Lakulish Shaiva. 
But Basavaraj, the hero of another Ragale by the same 
author ( Harihara), is pictured as a perfect Veerashaiva as 
be needs must be. It may not be out of place here to 
quote from the two aforesaid Kagales of Harihara to note 
the glaring contrast between Revana and Basava from 
the religious point of view. 

Harihara’s Revana toured the Dravida country 
and worshipped Sthavaralingas, 

Harihara’s Basaveshvara worshipped Ishtalinga 
and found jangama in his Linga and Linga in jangaraa. 

* 19-20 ( Revanashiddha Ragale ) 

I Revansiddha Ragale; «3ei'di^cS 
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Sortssorfo^ Basavarajadeva 

eOoUoi 73^^i# ^zSxij^Oji^cS Ragale, the third stbala 
Harihara describes his Revana to be a Lakulish Shaiva, 

X X X X 

ttdoldF 

Harihara’s Basavaraja is tiortsJo n^tS, BJfSjsSodo JjiJjJUo 
dicrajg^crfa dj^o doaa g^oaio SjotdrfooSJo. A.11 these are the 
epithets of Basava and they indicate some of the AshtS.- 
varanas which form the special feature of Veerashaivism. 
Revana gives Shaivopadesh ( initiation into the Shaiva 
faith ) to his son Rudramuni. 

tdo^^cdo ;jort^o £iod 

ts 

^^tJjzSfdrioo 33^ ddoe§?i rfoorl^n3tS 

:3j3^tSFo 1 1 

But Basava’s son is described as one with the Ishta- 
lino'am ( j5j3oric^d fioriJJo^ ) 

Why does Harihara depict Revana as a Shaiva and 
Basava as a Veerashaiva ? What conclusion does this 
point to ? The conclusion can be none other than that 
Revana was not a Veerashaiva when Harihara wrote his 
Ragale and that he was certainly not the originator of 
the faith. 

The picture of Revana changes in the works of 
subsequent Kannada authors. The hero from the Shaiva 
Saint becomes a Veerashaiva saint- But even in these 
later works we do not get any evidence to the 
effect that Revana should be looked upon as the founder 
of Veerashaivism. As to the miracles and other like 
incidents they are the same as in Hariharadeva’s work and 
they are narrated almost in the same sequence. 
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Now the question arises: How to reconcile the Shaiva 
Revana of Harihara with the Veerashaiva Revana of later 
authors f This apparent contradiction, however, can be 
explained away in two ways- Either the Veerashaiva 
authors after Harihara have ascribed their own religion 
to their hero, or the hero, first a Shaiva saint, might have 
embraced the Veerashaiva religion afterwards- The latter, 
however, seems to be more probable. In that case Revana, 
Basava and Harihara become contempories, more or less, 
and the date 1165 A. D. assigned to Harihara by R. 
Narasinhcharya gets support. Harihara, himself a Shaiva 
first, appears to have become a Veerashaiva afterwards 
under the prevailing influence of Veerashaivism in the 
South in general and in Karnatak in particular, in the 
latter part of the 12th century owing to the activities of 
the great Basava of Kalyan and his colleagues in the 
realm of religion. 

Now among the authors, who have written about 
Revana after Harihara, Bommarasa, ( 1450 A.. D- ), 
Siddbananjesha ( 1650), Sampadaneya Parvateshvara 
( 1698 ) may be mentioned as important. Revanashiddha 
Purana, G-ururajacharitra and Chaturacharya charitre are 
the books written by them respectively. They have, one 
and all mentioned Vikraraa, the king of Ujjani, Bijjala, 
the king of Kalyan, and Rajendra Chola, Rudramuni and 
Siddharama of Sonnalige * who, as has been already 

pointed out, throw light on the question of the date of 
Revana. 

* Bommarasa’s Revanasiddha Purana. 

‘ Mods 5S5 

Gururajcharitre 
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In all the works about Revana the hero is depicted 
as a saint performing miracle, and in none as the founder 
of the Veerashaiva religion though the title such as the 
first of the Veerashaiva saints ( ), the 

preacher of the Veerashaiva religion ( S)?d^rf 
sssojoF ) are in a very loose sense used here and there in 
the books. Revana was a Veerashaiva S,cb4rya but not 
the founder of the religion. In Sanganbasaveshvara 
vachanas floGOA. D>) we have clear evidence to the 
effect that Revanasiddha received instructions in the 
Veerashaiva religion at the hands of one Nirlajja Shantayya 
who himself had been instructed directly by Channabasave- 
shvara and indirectly by Allamaprabhu. It is further 
stated that Revana, in his turn, gave the instruction to 
those who came to him and became his disciples + That 
is why he is looked upon as the first Acb^rya as such. 
The word Ach^raya is significant and throws light on the 
point at issue. The word ‘deshika’ is also significant. 

It means a preacher and a teacher and never a founder. 
Let us by all means regard him as the first Veerashaiva 
achflrya; but to regard him as the founder of the faith is 
to lay the axe at the root of the truth. 


I Sanganabasaveshvara Vachanagalu, edited by Rao 
Saheb Halkatti. page It — ©(SoljJrf rfooysjrf 
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Marular^dhya. 

Next in order cames MarulS-rlldhya. Manila seems 
to have lived at the time of Revanftrddbya; though a bit 
younger than Revana, We have but little information 
about Marula in Kannada literature- Many hooks about 
Revana are extant; but about Marula only a few are 
found so far- 

* In Marulashiddha S^ogatya the date of which is 
not known, Marula is said to have been the disciple of 
Revan4rS,dhya. Gorakha, § Maraya, Muktai, one Vikrama, 
king of Ujjaini are mentioned as having been contempo- 
raries of Marula- If Revana announced the birth of 
Siddharama, Marula predicted the coming of Prabhu 
( A.llama ) to Ujjaini where Allama Prabhu would dispel 
f doubts of Muktai. 

It is stated there that he was also called by the 
name of Marulashiddha- We know that the second of 
the so-called Panchtbcharyas is the founder of the 
pontifical throne at Ujjaini. May we not say that the 
Acharya and Murularadhya are one and the same ? 

* Marulasiddha s^ngatya chapter IV 

§ Marulasiddha-Sangatya : Chapter IV. 

(I) w|t3 ddea 1 wotSaSd? 

(II) qhd^?d a^rfo^dorfslo 1 ?iodrf;5;d^iS,n'9e)^o43S?io. 

f Manila Sangatya : Chapter III. 

tSrt^ocic wo.rfa riojirf 

;iodoiosj ” 
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The account of Marula in Guru-raja-cbaritre is 
very brief. Nothing is mentioned there to help us to 
fix his date. Again, there is nothing in it to show that 
he was a Veerashaiva, much less the originator of the 
\^eerashaiva religion. He is merely described as a 
Siddha, a Saint of Great psychic powers, though the 
author has made a passing mention in the first chapter 
that Marula founded the religion along with the other 
Ach&ryas. The only incident that is narrated about 
him is that he killed the demoness, Maya, at Kolhapur. 

In Chaturd,ch^rya-oharitre of Par^ateshvara also 
we get little or nothing to decide the date of Marula. 
Again, we are left as much in the dark about his found- 
ing the Veerashaiva religion. *Only once in the whole 
account is Marula stated to be a Veecashaiva. 

The Marula-siddha of the S^ngatya, however, is 
nothing if not a V eerashaiva. In the SS.ngatya there 
are clear references to Ashtflvaranas, though the term 
ashUvarana itself does not occur therein. Marula is 
instructed in asht§.varana by his master, Eevana. 
Perhaps Marula was one of those disciples to whom, 
as has been already mentioned in these pages, Eevana 
imparted religious instruction he received indirectly 
from Allamaprabhu. 

To sum up, as Eevana and Marula lived at the 
time of Basava, the spirit incarnate of Veerashaivism, 
as they preached and promoted the religion and as 
they were known at their time as Acharyas, they in 
course of time have come to be regarded as the Veera- 
shaiva-Sansth^panS,chS.ryas. 

* Ohaturacharyacharitre canto 3 Sandhi 1 stanza 9. 

2-51 



Panditar&dhya. 

It is difficult, to say who is the third S.oliS,rya and 
who is the fourth. If in some Kanuada works Ekor3,ma 
is given the third place and PanditS,rMhya the fourth, 
we find the order reversed in others. We shall however 
give the third place to Panditih’ll.dhya. 

About PandiUr^dhya we seem to tread on surer 
ground than any of the other achS-ryas. Happily we 
have much information regarding him in literature, at 
least in Kannada literature. He is intimately connect- 
ed with Veerashaiva religion and with Basava; He 
was a contemporary of Basava, though a little younger, 
t It is said that he was eagar to have the darshana 
of Basaveshvara ( whom perhaps he had not seen 
before, but about whom he had heard much in conne- 
ction with the Veerashaiva religion which was then 
gaining ground in the country around ) but before he 
could have it, news reached him that BaSava had 
merged into Sangameshvara. The news caused him 
intense grief which expressed itself in a lyric, f 

* One whole chapter has been devoted to this 
incident in Aradhya charitre of NilakanthAoharaya. 


t Oururajeharitre: Sandhi 2 Stanza 26. 

OorraiSr^oio 

I Gururajeharitre Sandhi 2. Stanza. 26. 

* Aradbyacharitre ( Kannada ) Sandhi 9. 
si?d^5S?^D3»3d Ibtido rijodidoo 
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(]845. A. D, ) Therein the Pandit laments the end 
of Basava and says — “ Who else is there to found and 
promote the Veerashaiva religion ? ” t Some thing 
to the same effect has been said in Sanskrit G-uru-raja- 
-oharitra by Guru- raj ( 1600 A. D. )• 

* Pandit^rMhya’s devotion towards Basaveshvara 
was so great that he was able to see the figure of 
Basava in his own Ishtalinga even after the death 
of Basava, 

The incident is narrated in the Pandit^rAdhya- 
charitre of Palkurike Somanatha ( 1195. A. D. ) written 
in Telugu. The same Somanath wrote Basava Purana 
which was later translated by Bhimakavi in Kannada. 
Palkurika Somanath seems to have equal devotion for 
Basava and Pandit^rMhya, and as he is much near to 
Basava, his information must be given due credit and 
must be regarded as authoritative and trustworthy. 
So we can safely put down Pandit^r^dhya’s date to be 
the latter part of the l‘2th century. 

Pandit^rMhya is said to have proved the superiority 
of his religion over other religions such as Bauddha, 
Charvak and Jain, in the court of one Ohola king. 
This Ohola must have been Kulottunga the Chola who 
lived in about 1178. A. D. 

t Gururaj-cbaritra (Sanskrit) Mahima Sandhi 
Stanza 66. 

* Aradbyacharitre Sandhi 10. Stanza 47 48, 
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Panflit^rMhya must have been a Shaiva first. 
Afierwards under the influence of Basava’s religious 
activities he must have become a convert to the 
Veera-shaiva faith. + We have support for this in 
Kannada Guru-raja-charitre wherein it is stated that 
one KotipallkMhya invested Panditslrfldhya with 
Linga. MallikS-rjuna Pandit is credited with the author- 
ship of, Gana-Sahasra-nama, Ishtalinga Shastra and 
Basava-gite, all of which give him out to be a Veera- 
shaiva. Basavagite, as its name indicates, a eulogy 
on Basava, is said to have been composed in Kannada. 
PanditS.r^dhya was a Telugu man, and there is a story 
how he learned Kannada at once by a miracle, t The 
story tells us that Basava sent him Bhasita ( holy 
ashes ) and that as soon as he applied it to his body 
Kannada rose to his lips. It was then he is said to 
have composed the encomium on Basava. The miracle, 
however, can be explained in this way. Pandita was a 
Telugu man Basava was a Kannada man. Basava’s 
Vaohanas, a literary treasure of Veerashaiva religion 
and philosophy, are in Kannada. PanditkS.dhya learned 
Kannada afterwards in order to acquaint himself with 
the Vachanas of Basava and his notable colleagues in 
which the religion and philosophy of Yeerashaivas are 
couched. Because of his earnestness and devotion for 

+ Guru-raja-oharite Sandhi 2 stanza 21. 

f Guru-raja-oharite sandhi 2. stanza 32 
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his new religion he might have picked up the language 
in a surprisingly short time. 

In Shiva-tattva-sara written by Pandit^r^dhya he 
has very affectionately referred to * Basava. In that 
work he has dedicated three stanzas to the praise of 
Basava. The stanzas in Telugu are quoted below; 

uoZ39d«S I 

MJddiic) docj^ I1 

i 

^Reid^ioo iSa^ ao?ji ^owtaes*' 

U0t3e)d^ 

s^a docs^ 

doso; S^do 

rt!Sdc$di«o cJ^ iSiJodrmrf?) | 

o^jScsoou^ wosad^ 

toxia^ ad^^l, sna doa^ 

With all this there seems to be a fundamental 
difference, as has been pointed out by the late T. S. 
Venkanayya in an article under the caption, ‘ Shiva- 
tattvasara ’ published in an issue of § Prabuddha 
Karnatak, a Kannada quarterly, between the religion 
propounded and practised by Basava and his colleagues 
and that preached and practised by Pandit&.rfi.dhya. In 
the religion of Pandibflr&dhya the Varnashramio idea 
and certain Vedio customs are found lingering, whereas 
in the religion of Basava they find uo place whatever. 
This difference has well been brought out by T. S. 

* Shivatattva-Sara: — My Basava. 

§ Prabuddha Karnatak vol XVI No. 2. 
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Venbannayya in the issue of Prabucldha Karnatak already 
referred to. He writes to the following effect. 

'< The Vachanakaras ( Basava and his colleagues ) 
adhere to the Shatsthala philosophy. They arc usually 
called Shatsthal-brahmih’s. In Shatsthala philosophy 
we have a systematic exposition of the six stages of 
discipline to be passed through. But not even a bare 
mention of this Shatsthala philosophy which forms the 
basis of the faith of the Vachanakaras is made in 
Shivatattvasara. The Shatsthala philosophy does not 
seem to have been known by the 03 Tamil Puratanas 
who were regarded by the Vachanakaras as their 
models in the matter of devotion. 

“ There is one more thing to be oorivsidercd histori- 
cally. It is about the wearing of Lingam. According 
to the creed of the Vachanakaras the investment of the 
Lingam forms an important part of the initiation 
ceremony. The Vachanakaras and their followers 
wear the Lingam on their person In consequence 
thereof they are called Linga-wearers ( Lingawantas )• 
There is no doubt that Pandit^riidhya was well aware 
of this fact, for in Shivatattvasara in a stanza eulogising 
Basava there occurs the phrase ‘‘ Shivalinga-sametulu ” 
which means ‘ one who is with Shivalinga. ’ It is used 
to mean ‘‘ one who wears the Lingam. " Bo it what it 
may, no where in Shivatattva-sara is it mentioned 
that the wearing of the Lingam is part of Shiva-diksh^ 
or initiation ceremony. It is doubtful whether this 
custom existed among the Tamil Puratans. Therefore the 
wearing of Linga may be said to be one of the special 
features of the creed of the Vachankaras.” ■" There 
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is another question bound up with the two mentioned 
above; and it is concerned with conduct. Those who 
receive ShivadikshS. get a new life free from the 
influences of former lives. Those who are reborn in 
this way are to give up all their former customs and 
conventions with the initiation; the former distinction 
of caste disappears. A Brahmin and a Sudra become 
equal in all respects. They can interdine with each 
other. Clearly there is a positive difference between 
this view of the Vachanakaras and the view of Shiva- 
tattva-sara. The Shaiva faith as it is expounded in 
Shivatattvasara has a Vedio basis. 

‘-‘A Veerashaiva that wears a lingam offered to him 
by his Guru is forbidden to worship any other lingam. 
But Shivatattvasara on the contrary advocates the 

necessity of the worship of Sthavaralingas ( as against 
the Ishtalinga or the Linga worn on one’s person. ) 

‘‘When we consider all these things together the 
conclusion forces itself that a special form of Shaivism 
arose in the l-2th century, spread rapidly because of its 
intrinsic worth and because of the sincere efforts of 
the devout Vachanakaras it attracted a gf eat many 
Shaivas in Karnatak,” 

But it is most likely that PanditS,r^dhya embraced 
the faith of the Vachanakaras after he wrote his Shiva- 
tattvasara. He might have written it before he started 
to have the darshana of Basavii and his reply 

Basava’s message to him to embrace his faith might 
have preceded his setting out to have the darshana 
of Basava. 

It may be argued that this Pandit^r^dhya is not the 
same PandiUr^dhya who is said to have founded the 
Veershaiva faith. In that case the founder Pandit^- 
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r^dhya must have either gone before him or must have 
been a Shaiva, since the Pandit^r^dhya of the Shiva- 
tatvasara is depicted as a Shaiva. Surely the predecessor 
of a Shaiva could not have been a Veerashaiva, Con- 
versely if the original PanditdrMhya was a Veerashaiva 
the Pandit^rMhya of Shivatatvasara would not have 
been a Shaiva. 

If the founder Pandit^rMhya came after the Panditfi.- 
rfi-dhya of Shivatatvasara, then he must have been 
post-Basava, since the Pandit^lrSdhya of Shivatatvasara 
and Basava have been already proved to be contempo- 
raries. If he is post-Basava, then no reasonable person 
can assert that Pandit^rMhya is the founder of the 
Veera-shaiva faith. In either case then Pandita.rfi.dhya 
could not have been the founder, 

It seems that Panditfir^dhya failed to assimilate 
the fundamental tenets of the Veerashaiva religion even 
after he embraced it. It must be remembered in this 
connection that Veerashaivism was then a great 
departure from the old Shaiva faith. The old order 
was yielding place to the new under the inspiration of 
Basava. The glamour of the new religion attracted 
a great many people. Some could enter into its spirit; 
others could only grasp its form. Pandit^rfidhya seems 
to have been one of the latter class at-once a Shaiva 
and a Veera-shaiva, a Telugu man and a Kannada 
man he seems to present a dual personality. But then 
he was no ordinary man. He was a Pandit. He had 
been known as such even before he became a Veera- 
shaiva. His influence might have been great. To add to 
all this he accepted the new creed that seemed to sweep 
all the South over. What wonder then if he came to be 
recognised as one of the great Veerashaiva Acharyas ? 
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Ekorama. 

Now we come to Ekoiamaradhya. We have a brief 
account of this acharya in Gururaja-charitre of Siddha- 
nanjesha. It is stated therein that he preached the 
V eera&haiva religion and defeated the learned men of other 
faiths. In a religious controversy, it is said, that he 
defeated one very learned Brahmin by name Vyasa and 
convinced him of the greatness and superiority of the 
Veerashaiva religion to which he ultimately converted 
him, just as Basava had already defeated a Meemansaka 
and had got him to wear Linga on his body. > So-here is- 
an evidence to show that Ekorama is later than Basave- 
shvara 5 but we are not sure how many years after Basava 
he came to be* He is said to have lived at Mudrapura at 
the time of one Veerabhaskara, king of Mudrapura. But 
until something turns up to throw light on the date of the 
king we have got to be content with this much information 
that Ekor&ma is later than Basava. 

There is a ^ Parana^ in Sanskrit called ‘ Dev&.nga 
Purana ’ in which the story of Devaradasimayya, a 
contemporary of Basava has been given. It is stated 
therein that Ekorama was the son of Dasirnayya. In 
that Purana the word, Veerashaiva, occurs a few times. 
But the perusal of the book will make it clear that both 
the father and the son were Shaivas of a dwija class and 
not Veerashaivas; for it is stated that both had their 
Upanayana ceremony performed. If Ekorama h,ad been 
a Veerashaiva he would not have undergone the Upanayana 

Guru-raj-charitre, Sandhi 2, stanza. 7Q,. . . - ^ 

2-”52 
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ceremony, so he must have become a Veerashaiva late in 
life. As he is later than Basaveshvara and as he embraced 
the Veerashaiva religion late in life he could not have 
been the founder of the faith. It is clearly stated in 
Guru-raj-charitre that he was given initiation into the 
Veerashaiva religion by one * Ghanlakarna Gagannatha, 
otherwise known as RaraanS,tbacbarya. He in his turn is 
said to have converted many persons of other faiths to his 
own faith. Since he helped the growth of the faith he 
has come to be regarded as one of the founders of the 
religion by the people of generations far removed from his. 

Vishvaradhya 

Last of all we have Vishvaradhya. We find very little 
account of him in Kannada literature. He is not at all 
mentioned by some writers who have written anything at 
all about the Panchacharyas. The reason seems to be that 
he is very recent. He must have dawned on the Veerashaiva 
horizan generations after Basava. A great many authors 
mention only four Acharyas, starting with Revana and 
ending with EkorSma and thus excluding Vishvaradhya, 
I For example, Bommarasa has mentioned only four of 
the acharyas. Some works go by the name of Chatura- 
charya charitre, Chatuiacharya Purana and so on, and in 
them Vishvaradhya finds no place. The fifth acharya then 
seems to have been very recent. He seems to have been 

* Guru-raja-charitre Sandhi 2. 

sioSJo tiesr siorSoSjow frotioac 
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J Revanasiddha Purana ( by Bommarasa ) chapter I 
Stanzas 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
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classed along with the other four acharyas only to make 
the number of acharyas five, corresponding to the number 
of the five faces of Shiva. The myth of the five acharyas 
rising from the five faces of Parameshvara must have 
gained carrency only recently. In Veerashaiva Sanjivini 
of Mummadi Karyendra the following account is given of 
the birth of the fifth Ach^rya, 

One day Shiva was seated in his audience hall in 
Kailass, At that time Narada, the reputed news-monger, 
made his appearance there. Upon Shiva’s inquiry about 
the Shaiva faith on earth, Narada replied that the faith in 
question was on the decline. Thereupon Shiva ordered 
Sthula Ganesh, a member of his assembly, to go down to 
earth and to revive the Veerashaiva faith as the four 
4chdryas had done before him. Accordingly, Sthula-ganesh 
took birth on earth as the son of one Kpmpa-bbvlpati. 

It is to be noted that, according to this account, 
Vishvflr^dhya did not rise either from one of the five faces 
of Shiva or from a SthS,varalinga as mythical stories would 
have us believe. This account clearly explodes the 
myth of the Panchacharyas, and reveals the fact that 
Vishv^rfldhya, the fifth of the so called acharyas is very 
recent. In that case how should we believe that all the 
five acharyas founded the Veerashaiva religion in sonae 
very remote time which history dare not approach ? It is 
significant to note that the Acharyas have left no literature 
behind them- No religious literature propounding Of 
expounding the doctrines of the Veerashaiva faith is left 
by the Panchacharyas, nor do we find any such literature 
in any of the Puranas written about them. But on the 
other hand, all founders of religions that the world knows 
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of, ha^re gitren to the world their doctrines in literature of 
the' religions "they founded. The Buddha has left the 
literature of his religion, Christ has left that of his, and the 
same holds true in the case of the founders of other 
religions. Of course Veerashaivism has its own literature — 
aye, ample of it, but the Pancharyas have nothing to do 
with it and it has nothing to do with the Panchacharyas. 
But Basava’s connection with the Veerashaiva faith reveals 
a striking contrast to the Panchacharyas, for the literature 
which Basava has left behind him is simply abundant. It 
is in a very vague and a very loose sense, then, that the 
acharyas are spoken of as the founders of the faith. 

Nor are the Acharyas the only persons who are spoken 
of as the founders of the Veerashaiva faith in this loose 
sense. In Manasavijaya Kavya one Gurubasava who lived 
about 1430. A. D, is said to have founded the “Veerashaiva 
mata. ” Kereya Padmarasa of the 12th century, likewise, 
is spoken of as the founder of ‘‘Shree Shivadvaita Sakara 
Siddhauta. ” In the work, Anadi Veerashaiva Sarasangraha» 
Siddhaveeranacharya of Sampadane, who lived at the close 
of the 16th century, is said to have been the foremost of 
those who founded the religion of Shatsthala. There are 
other instances also. If all these persons can be called the 
founders of the faith in question, the Panchacharyas also 
can be called the founders along with them, and in the 
same sense. 

The foregoing pages hold in solution, the conclusion 
pleasant or otherwise, and more often than not, truth is 
unpleasant, that the so called V eerashaiva acharyas are not 
the orignators of the faith since some of them are found 
to be contemporaries of Basava and others even later than 
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le. If they, as their advocates would have us believe, did 
found the faith centuries before Christ, and it Revana did 
instruct the epic sage Agastya in the Werashaiva religion, 
then it must have been a very queer sort of Veerashaiva 
religion which sank into abliviou soon after it was founded 
and remained unknown for centuries. 


If there were the Veerashaiva religion before Basava, 
why is history silent about it ? History speaks of Jainism, 
Vaishnavism and Shaivism together with its various forms 
such as Kapalika, Kalamukha and Lakulisha, but as to 
Veerashaivism, before the 12th century, we find absolutely 
no mention anywhere. The same thing holds good in 
the case of literature. Why should there be no literature 
about Veerashaivism before the 12th century and why 
should there be such a flood of it at the time of Basava 
and after him ? 

Basava and his colleagues in their Vachana literature 
have mentioned the names of the 63 Puratanas with great 
reverence even though they happened to be only Shaivas. 
Surely they would have mentioned with equal affection 
and reverence the names of the Panchacharyas if they had 
really founded the Veerashaiva religion before them. 
But the acharyas are cornspicuously absent in Vachana 
literature, and hence the conclusion that they are not 
the originators of the faith. 

Whoj then, is the founder of the faith ? Is it Basave- 
shvara ? Our emphatic answer is: he is. The following 
evidence will bear out the truth of what we say. 
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1 Palkurike Soma»adhya, than whom we can have 
no better authority, in his work called Gana-sahasra 
describes Basava as the spirit of the religion of Shiva and 
as the first acharya. 

2 Cbflmarasa ( 1430) in his Prabhulingalile addresses 
him as the first apostle of the religion. 

3 Guru-raja-kavi in the Guru-rajacharitre makes 
PanditSivadhya say: “ Who else can permanently establish 
the Veerashaiva religion on earth ?” 

4 Nilakanthacharya, in his Aradhyacharitre, in the 
context where Panditaradhya laments the death of Basaya 
makes the Pandit say: “Who else is there to found and 
promote the Veerashaiva religion ? * 

5 Maggeya Mayideva (1478. A. D. ) in his Shata- 
katraya describes Basava as the very incarnation of 
Veerashaiva religion, and as its first apostle. 

6 Maritontadarya in his Siddheshvara Purana ( 1560. 
A. D. ) prays to Basava, addressing him as the founder of 
the Veerashaiva religion. 

1 Palkurike Somaradbya’s Ganaasahasra (1105 A. D.) 

2 Deiodo ^asFjff^o ddrsa^F 

3 m(^ trCf- 

amr: 

S3 ? 

5 odsd^ri ?)e6FaJo addsScrarfssd tsa 
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7 The king of Keladi (Basav-appa Nayak) writes in 
his Shivatattvaratnakara that the great Basava founded 
and promoted the Veerashaiva religion. 

In the Vachanas of the Sharanas themselves there is 
evidence enough to the effect that Basava alone is the 
founder of the \^eerasbaiva religion. We quote below but 
a few of them: 

8 Allama Prabhu in one of his Vachanas describes 
Basava as the founder of the faith of Shiva. 

9 Allama Prabhu in another Vachana says to Chana- 
basava that they both got linga from Basava; and that 
they both belong to the same line. 

10 Maritontadarya says: — ^5 

etc. etc. 

To the solution of the Problem — Who is the founder 
of the Veerashaiva faith ? — We have a clue in the very 
word ‘ Veerashaiva.’ By the time r2ih century was 
ushered in, Jainism and Vaishnavism had gained 
ascendency. Shaivism in the South had reached a crisis 
and time had come for it to rise or to fall. But down it 
was not to go; for by the time the century bad half passed 
there shot into space a great hero who revolutionized the 
Shaivite faith in a short space of time. The attempt was 
heroic and the achievement was brilliant. Shaivism rose 

n cS Sojj nnoicd iSodsSo 

tTScdoa tfod^o 

10 ( p. 447 ) 





triumphant over the trammels oE Varnashrama and the 
result was Veerashaivism. The hero happened to he the 
prime minister of the the then king o£ Karnatak* He was 
a Kannada man and what wonder if Kannada became 
the language of the scriptures of the new heroic religion 
and Karnatak became the home of the new faith as it is 
even to day ? That was how the new faith came to be 
heroically founded and that is why it has come to be 
called V’eera-sbaiva religion, meaning the heroic Shaiva 
faith. That was how again Basava became the king of 
a great religion though the premier of a little province. 

We shall next consider that glorious institution of 
Basava and his colleagues — the Shivauubhavamantapa, 
or what we may fittingly call the birth place and cradle of 
Veerashaivism, It was a religious institution organized 
by Basava and presided over by A.llaraa-prabhu, a 
tremendously great spiritual personage. It is not a myth 
created by fancy but a fact that stands pre-eminent in the 
history of Veerashaivism in as much as it was through 
the ' Shivanubhavamantapa,’ that Veerashaivism emerged. 
It was a religious academy the like of which never existed 
before and has never existed since. Basavsehvara brought 
it into existence, Allamaprabhu presided over the 
discussions that were held in it, and a great many Sharanas 
of the time flocked to it to take part in the discussions. So 
to it we owe that flood of religious literature in Kannada 
which is usually styled the Vachana literature. In it 
were shaped and formulated as the reasult of the discussion 
of the sharanas, the doctrines of the Veerashaiva religion. 
K rom it, above all, did emerge the Shatsthala philosophy 
which is the most remarkable and essential feature of the 



'aith and which again is a unique contribution to the world 
)f religion and philosophy. The Sharanas that participated 
u the discussions about Shatsthaia in the Shivanubhava- 
nantapa are called Shatsthalabrahmis, and the first and 
■oremost of them all was Channabasava, who is called 
3hatsthala-karta or the creator of Shatsthaia. Shatsthaia* 
orahmi also means one who has attained Brahman by 
means of Shatsthaia. The term Shatsthala-brahmi is 
meant to be a distinguishing epithet for Basava and his 
oalleagues only. Nowhere do we find this epithet used 
in connection with the Panch^chdryas. “ If Channa- 
basava formulated the Shatsthaia philosophy, the most 
distinguishing feature of Veerashaivism, why should 
Basava be called the originator of the Veerashaiva 
faith and why not Channabasava?” is a question likely 
to be raised. The question is reasonable so far as it 
goes, hut the pity of it is that it cannot go in favour 
of the advocates of the Panch^oh^ryas. True, Basava 
was not the formulator of the Shatsthaia philosophy; 
but he was something more than that. He was the 
leader of the whole movement in whose service the 
afore-said philosophy came to be formulated. It was 
he who unfurled the banner of revolt against the Varna- 
shramic tyranny. It was under his leadership that 
every scheme was planned and executed. It was he 
who got Allamaprabhu to guide them in the discussions 
at the Shivanubhavamantapa; it was he again, who 
got people together to carry things to a successful end. 
Above all it was he who exemplified the path of 
d evotion by his own perfect devout conduct. *IfKalik eta 

* That the Asht^Lvarnas, brought together into a 
ritualistic chain, were due to the Sharanas that flocked 
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ferahma systematized the ashtdvaranas and Channa- 
basava formulated Shatsthala under the efficient 
guidance of Allamaprabhn, Basava showed the practical 
way to the people to apply them in their everyday 
life. So the unique credit of having brought religion 
to bear on the everyday life of men, goes to Basava 
and Basava alone. He lived the practical side of religion 
and thereby set a sure example to the masses of people. 
To him again, do we owe the superb social structure 
raised on the basis of the practical philosophy of 
Kayaka (work). All this is revealed to us in the Vachans 
of Basaveshvara and other Sharanas. The whole of 
Vaohanashfbstra is a glorious monument to his 
supreme personality. With all this to his credit does 
he not deserve the rightful title to be called the founder 
of the Veerashaiva faith? Do wo find anything 
approaching to this about the Panoh&.ohilryas ? If not, 
why thrust the hollow title on them ? 

Whereas everything is vague and indefinite about 
the Panoh^ch9.ryas, ■ everything about Basava and his 

to the banner of Basava’s new religion while being 
forged in the Shiv^nubhavamantapa, will be proved by 
what is said as follows:— 

I So also the following verse will prove 
that Kaliketbramhaya was the father of Ashtdvaranas. 

^gaiv?ir II 

( See pp. 119, 188. ) 
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ooll agues is definite and clear as day-light. The 
Pnranas of ^ohS^ryas are a confused medley of facts and 
fiction. But the Vachana literature of the Vaohana- 
karas is singularly free from all myth and mystification. 
They refer to historical personages and propound 
practicable principles for practical people. In a word, 
they preach what may be called, a socio-religious 
conduct of life as obtained from practical experience of 
life. We hardly come across any miracle in the 
Vachanas. All we find therein is human endeavour 
for social and spiritual freedom — human endeavour 
that resulted in divine achievement only because 
it was sincere and unselfish. What a splendid endeavour 
and what a magnificent achievement ! Considering 
the brief space of time of less than two decades, 
in which this spiritual enrichment of life was brought 
about, through the Vachanas that have survived the 
Sharanas.we can clearly see the spiritual heights reached 
and kept by them; we can clearly see Basava, the torch- 
bearer enkindling light and love among the masses. 
This verily was a miracle of miracles and before 
this miracle all the mythical miracles of the Panchd- 
ch^ryas fade into insignificance. The voice of Basava 
still speaks to us across centuries that intervene and 
rouses us from the slumber in which we seem to be 
buried; but where can we hope to hear the voice 
of the Panoh^chS.ryas ? 

Again we find that among the. Veerashaiva poets 
more have paid tribute to the memory of Basava than 
to the names of the Panch^ch^ryas. Not to speak of poets 
like Palkarike Somanath and Harihara, Bhimkavj and 
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Shadaksharadeva, who have written their best works 
about Basava; even those poets who have expressely 
written their works about the Achi^ryas, have praised 
Basava in their works. We may cite PandiUrS.dhya- 
charitre and Revanshiddhapurans as instances. No 
Ach^rya has come in for as much share of praise as 
Basava at the hands of any poet. Sarvajna, the well- 
known Kannada poet, has lauded Basava to tlic skies 
but he has not devoted a single stanza to the praise 
of any of the d,oh^ryas. Writing about Basava he says: 

?Ss)F« 

d 

M?odO Worf Sdwdi 
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Shadaksharideva has dedicated one whole book in 
Sanskrit to the praise of Basava. 

Similarly Basava has been praised equally highly 
by writers of Sanskrit works of Veerashaiva religion. 
The following few may be noted ( in addition to those 
quoted already in this section from of 

Gururaj ): — 

^iFR !ifl: \ 
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5r*i: I 

«5if-I~9— 18. 

v i ^ ' ^af^C r ^ sT^rif*? || 

nfmw ^rT3tqs«rr^^i^r%^: i 

wi?;%gT=gr^a^'if^^T-I-3, 4. 
^ 5TH: wrif^rJrrefTflt«rg5-^^^f^5t i 
f^l^^«caifqTt«r «rs^«T5rps^sr^f^^ tl 

graig ^5i^?I5i: ^5fi5JT#455?'J5i: I 
srtraiiinr«Rr3i^^3^(%#gr*‘ i 

?i^rXT i 

=^ f5J*?^W ^«giS53Ul. II 
sTTi^'T ^ i 

^l^'T II 

aq«grgniriW^‘^TSi- I 

«i?F2ii ^>g’e5i?'TT<T?jj5n?r5T%wrii^ ii 

\fk 1 

qr«Tf^ S5I3 <T5r 51 =^I5=qaiT II 

sr^fTT^sfi^^^^R^siC 1-14-17. 

fHffw ?rT^fif^^rc5rflTf^5r?f2ri i 
fsuFn^i at i^t i%5r^T T%a5=^5i, | 
f%i^sr^*u5 aai i 

5ig^^¥r: ii 
^ f%^3r5s»57*rr3jf i 

^^%iHIlR5:ar^^5^ai5|: { 

^ fl 
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?i: 1 

a^*ii^ '55r5iggsnT«nfit5ri5!Wi:^ii 

^t^l^§«rrt^i%-2~4. 

Basava has come to be regarded by the Veorashaivas 
asDwitiya Shambhu, moaning the second Almighty God. 
Unless he were the founder of tlioir religion there is 
no reason why he should bo so called. It is worth 
noting that none of the achitryas is so called. Again 
like the name of G-od Shiva the name of Basava has 
been formulated into a mantra. Every letter of the 
word is explained as a mantric syllable. What is 
more important is that the mantric significance of 
Basava’s name has been brought out in a book called 
Shiv&nubhavashastra, published in Kannada by one of 
the descendants of Ujjani Marulasiddhamath. If 
Basava were not the originator of the Voorasliaiva faith 
there is no reason why his name should be treated as 
a mantra among the Veerashaivas; and certainly there 
should be much less reason why his name should occur 
as a mantra in a book published by the descendants of 
one of the Panoh^ch^ryas. 

It is worthy of note that it is stated at the very 
outset in the said Shivanubhavahastra that the book 
is prepared in accordance with, and on the authority 
of f Agamas and Yachanas. These Yaohanas must 
have been none other than the Yachanas of Basava 
a nd his colleag ues. Nor is this a mere conjecture; for 
I;i0one)or{ 

?5ori eroddei 
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in connection with Shunya Lingoddharane in the said 
book a Vachana by a Vachanakara of the time of 
Basava has been actually quoted. It is clear from this 
that it is usual even with the decendants of the Yeera- 
shaiva Pach^ch^lrayas to look upon the Yachanas of 
Basava and other contemporary Sharanas as the scri- 
ptures of Yeerashaivism, as certainly they are. We give 
below the said Yachana for verification: 

arfd ?3e^'3gdrf jp^ddfs^di wodjse! ?idoK5j 

«5c5^a ^esd, essd ^csd, sAi^d 
^rad, esood essood diso^^e'^s^esd fijsevji 

53d ^Esd aosod d33o3fij3?V353d^C3d. 'aoi? ^03^ ®^d^ 
^d3adj3^fi ^do«oi 25^^ di^^d^js^di! ■add 235233^dd 
2p«dd w^dyd wwdodre^; 

yu&Oort dg l^cds a^?^d. 

If Marula or any other ^chkya were the founder, 
his authority would certainly have been quoted in a 
book of this kind. But there is no reference whatever 
to any of the 4ohiryas in the body of the book. 

There are only two mantras usually repeated by 
the Yeerashaivas; one is the mantra of Shambhu, the 
great god Shiva, and the other is of Basava, the second 
Shambhu. So Basava’s place, at least so far as Yeera- 
shaivas are concerned, is next only to G-od’s. 

It is significant to note that none of the Panoh^- 
ch&rya has his name construed into a mantra. 

Basava has endeared himself to the Yeerashaivas 
as no ^ch^rya has done. The reason is clear; for it is 
to him that they owe their religion. It is not un- 
oomipon to find among the Yeerashaiva people who 
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rise with the name of Basava on their lips and go to 
bed with the name on their lips. They usually address 
him as Basavanna, where ‘anna’ is a term of endear* 
ment. Their favourite mantra is: 

Wisgss: — Basava is Shiva and Shiva is Basava. Basava 
is the most common of the proper names found among 
V eerashaivas. Though names like Bevana and Marula are 
found only here and there we scarcely come across proper 
names like, Panditaradhya Bkorama. There is one 
more thing that deserves consideration, ‘Linga’ 
generally goes with Basava and it is not infrequently 
that we hear the name, Basava-linga. This only shows 
that there is some very intimate association between 
Basava and Linga. Panditalinga, Ekoramalinga are 
absent. 

If there were the Veerashaiva religion before 
Basava then there was no necessity on the part of 
Basava to revolt against the Varnashramic faith. It 
would have been enough for him to become a convert 
to the Veerashaiva religion and he would have lived 
contentedly in that fold. But as it was, his very 
revolt led to the rise of the Veerashaiva faith. There 
appears to be a curious resemblence between the ways 
in which the Buddhist and the Veerashaiva religions 
came into being. The Buddha was dissatisfied with 
things as they were, went into the forest and lived 
there a life of meditation. Consequently a way out of 
■ the difficulty suggested itself to him; the light that he 
so received spread among the people and that was 
the Buddhist religion. Basava got disgusted with 
things as he found them, went to Sangameshvara and 
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concentrated his mind on finding a way out of the 
difficulty. Light did break in upon him and he in 
accordance with the promptings of his conscience went 
to Kalyana, the then capital cit}’ of Karnatak to spread 
the light he received at Sangameshvara. His religion 
was the religion of Ishtalinga. Though the idea of 
Linga itself was not new then, the idea of Ishtalinga 
was new and this idea he seems to have received at 
Sangameshvara. Ishtalinga stood for him as the 
symbol of both Sangamalinga at Sangameshvara and 
his own soul: Happily he got the service of great 
souls like, Prabhudeva, Channabasava and Mahadevi- 
yakka to contribute to and to propagate his cult. In 
no other way can we explain the height of glory to 
which the cult of the Ishtalinga rose at Kalyana and 
round about, within less than two decades. There is 
no mention of any other source of Veerashaiva religion 
in Vachana literature which is nothing but Yeerashaiva 
literature. Basava and his colleagues who were modesty 
itself would have mentioned in their Vaohanas about 
the existence of Yeerashaiva religion before them, if 
it did exist before them. Again there is nowhere any 
mention of Basava having got Lingadiksha from any 
body. He himself was responsible for his Lingadiksha. 
This is only another way of saying that he and he 
alone started Linga-diksha or the cult of the Ishtalinga. 
The Yachana of Allamprabhu which we have already 
quoted in these pages lends ample support to this. 
Allamaprabhu says that Channabasava and he belong 

to the tradition of Linga started by Basava. 

2-53 i 
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3^ f\ wisjsSes c^ ;^o3j)Cracdoci ^J3?S'3 

aoiS ^I?j^?jori;doc3'ai^^ow ©oriS)c35jij;^2x3?o'5JSoSoren, 

?oo^t3^aiirf ^^(3'3 cs^c^i. 'ao'S? 'ae^oj^oioo luoiS? 

5^d£3 ^srai^a 2;^c^,;sjorlodi(.^0 wri^jra^j sdios^ 

lJj 'A. 2) fO f'tj 

^ od<^ ^ 2>o 0 ^ ^ ^ 

The first Veerashaiva pontifical throne was that of 
Allainaprabhu, It was established by Basava for Allama- 
prabhu. It is known as the Shunyasinhasana. The five 
pontifical thrones of the five S,cb\ryas were established 
later to propagate the Veerashaiva religion and to 
protect it against aggression. Wo have already quoted 
a few pages back a stanza from Channabasava Pnrana 
to the effect that the pontifical throne of Eovana was 
established close at the heels of the disruption that 
followed the affair of Haralayya and Madhuvayyai and 
close at the heels of Basava’s disappearance from the 
scene of action at Kalyana. At such a critical juncture 
the jneed was felt of a math for the protection of the 
faith founded only a few years before. The math that 
was founded in consequence was done so in the name 
of Eevan^r4dhya. The other four maths followed suit 
in course of time and they came to be named after the 
other four achtlryas. The achS,ryas after Basava are real 
personages. The acharyas before Basava have no existence 
apart from miracles and Basava performed no miracle apart 
•from his life. In the kingdom of a Jain king, Basava, 
In spite of his being the prime minister of that Jain king, 

§ Vide chapter on “ Channabasavadevara Sampadane” 
in the S'unya Sampadane by Guluru Siddha Veerani- 
>ch4rya. 
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ifounded the Veerashaiva religion and heightened its gtoiy 
within a decade or so* It was nothing short of a miracle. 
Nothing less wonderful than a miracle was produced 
■during that short space of time. Whoever turns over the 
pages of Vachana Shastra, that rich and vast treasure of 
religious literature, cannot but feel that it is all original. 
There is a freshness and a vigour about it, which no" 
borrowed literature can ever have* It pulsates with the 
life and spirit of the Sharanas under the leadership of 
£asava. It was all inspired by Basava and Basava alone. 

We can reach back to Basava, to Christ and to the 
Buddha. We can reach back to Agastya, to Bibhishana, 
we can reach back to Revana, to Manila, to Pandit^r^dhya 
and to Ekdram, the Veerashaiva acbaryas who at best only 
helped to spread and promote Veerashaivism; but we fail 
to reach back to the ^chslryas who founded the Veerashaiva 
faith in all the four Yugas. We fail to reach back to the 
Agastya who received the knowledge of Shatsthala at the 
hands of Revana. Only by outraging history can we 
prove the antiquity of the Veerashaiva faith and make the 
Panch^chfi,ryas its founders. But Basaveshvara and his 
connection with the Veerashaiva religion are nothing if 
not historical. He stands out clear from all myth. His 
figure stands surrounded by the halo of Veerashaivism. In 
and through history, in and through the Vachan literature, 
and above all, in- and through the faith we follow today, 
we can reach back to Basava, the real founder of the faith* 

In an article entitled “ the Lingayats * published in 
Triveni vol IX No 1 1 , Miss V. T. Lakshmi M. A, writes 
as follows: — A study of the course of ViraSaivism is in 
teresting. In the time of the king, Bijjala, of the Kalchurya 
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line, in the 12th century, his minister Basava gave & 
popular, if not a political turn to Saivisnti. The ground 
had already been prepared for him by a succession of Saiva 

teachers originating in Kalyanaj the Virasaiva faith 

soon spread through the north-west of Mysore and accord- 
ing to tradition, within sixty years of Baaava’s death 
( 1161-1228 A.. D. ) it was embraced from Ulvi to Sholapur 
from Balehalli or Balehannur to Siraganga...The principal 
Lingayat maths at Chittal-droog, the Balchanur math and 
a host of others of leaser significance and Basava, Channa- 
basava and their followers, Prabhudeva, Madiraja, Machaiya, 
poetess Mabadevi and others are revered by the Vira 
Saivas. 

“ In this connection, a passing reference must be 
made to Fleets’ conjecture that neither Basava nor 
Channabasava could have been the founders of Virasaivism, 

in^the light of the absence of inscriptional evidences 

But this theory is not sound, in view of the weighty 
literary evidence. 

X X i X X 

“ Such is the brief history of the origin and growth 
of one of the sanest and most powerful and influential 
branches of Saivism in South India, in the 12th century. 
It was as generally agreed upon, a very popular religion 
in its day. ..Simple living and high thinking were the 
ringing watch-words of its worthy founder, Basava, whose 
views were, however, tar in advance of the times. He 
believed that the religious life of the people was closely 
allied to their social welfare. In the words of Rice he 
carried on ' social revolution, side by side with religious, 
reformation. ” 
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(XIl) Philosophy and Practice of Lingayat Religion- 

Now we come to the most diflSoult task indeed, 
that of giving the philosophy and practice of the 
Lingayat religion. It is certain that we shall not be 
able to do justice to the subject. It was much better 
if it had been treated by a competent scholer of the 
religion fully and properly. But as none such has been 
forthcoming it has fallen to our lot. We profess our 
incompetence and inability to set forth the doctrines of 
the religion fully and properly, though we shall try 
to perform the task to the best of our ability, now that 
it has fallen to our lot. 

A religion may be defined as a system of belief in 
the Superhuman Power, which governs the course of 
the universe and the human life in it, and is entitled 
to some form of worship from the human beings for 
their attaining eternal happiness. The system of belief 
connotes doctrines concerning the relation of the 
universe and man to G-od, the Superhuman Power, and 
explains how God, as the Almighty Power, creates, 
sustains, and destroys or reabsorbs the Universe. They 
also explain and lay down the procedure and methods 
of worshipping God for the human beings so that they 
may be free from the trammels of the worldly life and 
attain eternal happiness by the grace of God, which 
forms a special feature of God. Thus a religion has 
two parts (1) the philosophy and (2) the practice. The 
former explains the work of God with the universe and 
the latter the way of attaining the grace of God for 
liberation and final beatitude- The practice of a religion 
is based on the philosophy of the religion. Such is 
2-64 
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the idea of religion for all practical purposes, however 
perfunctory it may be- The Lingayat religion has both 
parts in it distinct to itself and can, therefore, claim 
to be a distinct religion. 

*The philosophy of Liugayat religion is monism 
and is called Shaktivishistadwaita- It is, as has been 
noted before- adopted from and improved upon 
Kashmere Shivadwaita. Though adopted from the 
Kashmere School of Shaivism it is given the distinct 
name of “ Shaktivishistadwaita ” to give prominence 
to Shakti, the Power or Energy of the Lord, Parama 
Shiva ( the Parabrahman ), living in intimate union 
with Him. The intimate union or oneness of Shiva 
and His Shakti, as we have already stated, is beautifully 
expressed by Kalidas in words “ 

the Shakti of and are as intimately 

one as the words and their senses. Words, divested of 
their sense, are a mere babble and there can bo no 
word without sense; similarly Shiva and Shakti cannot 
be apart from each other but are inseparably one, The 
attributes of according to Vedanta, are i%ti. 

and these are the only throe positive qualities 
that are attributed to , which can be spoken of in 
no other positive terms but only in the negative 
terms as “ ’• ( not this, not that etc. ). 

According to these three, positive 

* The following sketch of philosophy is based chiefly 
on Kashmere Shaiva literature and the books on Linga- 
yat religion, namely %^r|5i?qW, 

and the commentary on the first by Extracts 

from and uf^dls^r^fi’s commentary thereon 

will be found in appendix II (a). 
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qualities of ) are well expressed in terms 

of the Lord’s Selfrconsoiousness as “ arr^u, s^rlr, ” 
i, e. the Lord is conscious of His beingj shining, and 
joying independently of anything else. Hence He is 

and His Shaktii in the form of His Self-conscious- 
ness, is a part and parcel of His Self- Shiva is the 
supreme entity. He is the all-knowing, all-doing, all- 
sustaining being called PrakS.sha, the serene Lord, 
all-pervading indivisible and infinite- He, as the 
underlying reality in everything, is all-transcending. 
That is to say, His nature is primarily of two-fold 
aspect — an immanent aspect in which He pervades 
the universe, and a transcendental aspect in which ■ He 
is beyond all universal manifestations. He is the 
origin and source of the universe and is the as 

the Yedantins are pleased to call him. He is Vimarsba- 
rtlpa, i. e. He is Self-conscious. The vibration of the 
perfect egoity is His and through Her He holds 
and visualises the entire universe of objects as “This 
is ”• The Vimarsha, the Perfect Egoity, is the 5ii%- 

The Prak^sha of Paramashiva is the substratum 
of His psychic images, the result of His reflection, 
which are merely its modes or forms. Images, psychic 
or physical, ar e due to a stimulus received either from 
exte rnal factors or the revived residual braces 
as vi'hen one imagines or dreams. The mirror is also 
a substratum of images. But the images reflected in 
it are merely the effect of external objects that receive 
light from some other source and not from the mirror 
itself. A self-luminous jewel shines on some external 
object and has its image reflected in it- But neither 
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the mirror nor the jewel is conscious either of itself or 
of the object reflected in it. Hanod the nature of 
a mirror or a jewel is altogether different from the 
nature of the Lord’s Prakilsha, thaugh the mirror, 
the jewel, and the Lord’s PrabUha have the capability 
of receiving images, i. e, all the three can be the 
substratum of images. The mirror is not self-luminous 
and) therefore, can receive no image of an external 
object in darkness. A jewel is self-luminous but is not 
conscious of its capability of receiving images. While 
the Lord is not only self-luminous but is conscious of 
His self-luminosity. The mirror and the jewel are, 
thus, jada or unintelligent. But the Lord is All- 
intelligent or This is well expressed by 

* as follows:— Prsrr 

3T?=fif^ ?ri: I nm- sRiRf- 

3i3?irTr'^: arRrfiq'r i It is clear from the 
short extract that (1) the vwlrf, the is swfl-fT 

(2) He has self-consciousness ( 3ii5qRfqlr, or ) 

(3) This is His (4) and fiq, iiqt, are the 

modes or aspects of that f^T^. The consciousness of self- 
luminosity is also called or %5-q or merely 1^1 

Prakflsha, therefore, is the most distinctive aspect of 
Shiva. There is another difference between the mirror 
and the jewel and the Lord’s Prak^sha. The former 
receive images from objects that are external to them. 
But the Lord being all-inclusive there is nothing 
external to Him. All objects are in Him and are 
merely the modes or forms of His PrakS-sha* It is the 


* Commentary on Y-39 of 
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or consciousness of Perfect Egoity that gives rise 
to the images, which are, therefore, essentially the 
same (?rw9Ticfr«) as their substratum, the Prakl'rha. 
An individual soul has the residual traces ( ) of 

objects external to it and revives those traces. It can 
also imagine things and can build up some grand object 
by imagining. The Lord, the Universal Consciousness or 
Self-can similarly imagine or manifest ideally the world 
or the Universe, just as a Yogin creates something and 
holds it up before the on-looking spectators, which they 
feel as real as the material world. Thus the world or 
the universe is the Lord’s ideal manifestation or the 
result of Lord’s Prak^sha-Vimarsha, i. e. the Lord’s 
imagination or reflection or thinking. It is evident 
that this reflection or idea of the Lord is different from 
the reflection on a mirror or a jewel. The Lord’s reflec- 
tion is the ideal creation or imagination, just as an 
individual self imagines an object; but the reflection 
of a mirror or a jewel is merely material or physical 
representation of a thing in the mirror of the jewel. 
The upshot is that Shiva is Prak^sha and is conscious 
of His PrakSisha, which, therefore, is used for that 
aspect of Shiva which serves as a substratum for all 
that is manifested ideally, exactly as the Buddhi does 
for the images that an individual builds at the time 
of imagination. And Vimarsha stands for that aspect, 
which is simply a power that may be called conscious- 
ness ( for want of a better word ), a power, which 
gives rise to self-consciousness, will, knowledge, and 
action ( fw, T%3ii ) in succession and is responsible 
for selection from what is already within and mani- 
festation of the universe from the material selected at 
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will, fis ,appfironl}ly soparabo from itself. The Lord’s 
self-oonsciousiioss, the power of will, knowledge and 
action may be said to bo different aspects of this very 
Vimarsha. The creation of the universe, therefore, is 
nothing bat ideal projection or psychic reflection or 
manifestation- The philosophy of the universe or 
creation is generally named *Boalisbic Idoali.-<m- 

The power or 5(ri% of Shiva is a sort of reflex 
relation of self-identity and is never dissociated from 
Him. Shakti is nnalicnabod conscious nature of Shiva 
with all the contents unmanifosbed. f She is, therefore, 
the divine nature that supplies the ground of Shiva’s 
realization of His own Self. She is illumination inde- 
pendent of anything else than its own self which is 
but the power of limiting the all-transcending Shiva. 
Shiva of unsurpassed blissful joy is the enjoyer, 
and desire and such otlier contents of llis self are His 
enjoyables ( ). And it is for this reason that 

He assumes the form -of Shakti. Ilonco the whole 
world of diverse names and forms exists as real only 
when it has its roots deeply struck into the nature of 
Shiva, the Supreme Being, and is, thoroforo, nothing 
else than the externalization of Self-conscious Shiva 
as the object of His own enjoyment. Shakti in short 
is or and works wonders in obedience 

* In our humble opinion “■ Idealistic Realism ” 
would he better. 

t Neither Shiva nor Shakti is He, She or it, and 
may be referred to by any of these terms. But Shiva is 
He and Shakti is she on account of the gender of the 
words that stand for them in Sanskrit, ’ 
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to Shiva’s will, which again is nothing but a phase or 
mode of His power. She possesses the common nature 
of Shiva and is styled or the lawfully wedded 

wife of Shiva acting in perfect accord with her husband’s 
disposition or will. Vimarsha or the vibrating power 
of Prakcisha is because its existence does not 
depend on anything else as does will, knowledge and 
action, each of which depends for its existence upon 
what immediately precedes. This represents the 
principal power of the Highest Lord, Mabeshwar, 
as the Self is often so called. This -includes all 
other powers which are attributed to the Ultimate 
the Parasbiva or Parabrahman. The or 

Universal Consciousness is given different names 

from different points of view. It is called because 
it is conscious of itself and acts for uniting, 
separating, and dealing in multifarious ways with what 
is within. It is called because it vibrates and 
represents the essential nature of the Universal 
Consciousness of which is responsible for the 

apparent change from the state of absolute unity. It is 
also called because it is the cause and 3fr«uf 

( substratum ) of all that is said to exist in any form. 

or is another name because it represents the 
speech in its most subt'e form. In short Prak^sha 
stands not only for the common substratum of all 
manifestables and the manifested but also for the 
manifestables and the manifested themselves. Therefore 
when the Ultimate Principle, Shiva, is spoken of as 
Prakftsha Vimarshamaya it means that the Ultimate 
in its aspect of PrakiVba is both the Universe in either 
the manifested or the unmanifested state and its 
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permanent substratum; and that in its aspect as 
Vimarsha it is that power, which is ultimately res- 
ponsible for keeping the universe in the state cf perfect 
identity with itself, as at the time of R'lahapralaya, and 
for manifesting it as apparently separate from itself, as 
at tbe time of creation- 

Vimarsha or tbe power of Shiva resides in Hiin, 
as stated before, in a sort of reilex relation of identity. 
Power without the weilder of the power is unimagin- 
able; and there must be some kind of relation between 
them- The relation of Shiva and His Shakti is techni- 
cally called which has been well explained h^. 
arsivi? in his as follows: — 

ai efgetRiti | s<^ 

2i3i^ | i, g. Samavd,ya 

means a relation by virtue of which two different 
things like a substance ] and an attribute residing 
on that 5.®^) substance and substance and €iifli'*r, 
cause [ ] and effect [ ], atoms and [ parti- 

cularity ], appear so unified as to represent one whole. 
It is, in other words, an inseparable union of essential 
identity and points to a reality that continues to remain 
in the character of an undivided organic whole- The 
two things forming one whole are never joined together 
( But the idea of separateness exists in human 
mind only, when one concentrates one’s analytic thought 
on the compact indivisible whole and tries to separate 
the content from the unified whole by predicating some 
definite character to it- It is clear from this that 
Shiva and Shakti are one indivisible whole. The 


* Athalye’s p. 61. 
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Liugayat philosophers give a special name to this 

intimate union. means essential identity and is 

different from 5rr^ic’=Ji; the difference between and 

flmtw has been explained in our notes on pages 178 — 180 
of notes. This essential identity or gmf’T has been briefly 
but lucidly explained by as *follow8:-ar3l'1ffraVl»l^ 

arsm^^igt. 

( •qiTsr^ls^q — editor ) ef^- 

ifqjiR^qr«r... 

afiwq |?ri5r ?sb5i?^ | 

#15 qi!%5 ^ 5i#i5q: || 

«r»«^[#5a^»t5rr5i5wr4#q^ (5n%i:) etc. 

The philosophy ofLingayatism is so far the same as the 
Kashmere Shivadwaita. But Kashmere philosophers, have 
not given any special name to their Adwaitisra; but the 
Lingayats call it “ 5ri%f5%5rl:a * to give prominence to the 
wonder-working power of Shiva. However 5il% is not so 
prominent as in ShS,ktism, where Shiva is so negligible 
without Shakti that Shiva becomes a kind of without 

the Shakti. But according to Lingayat religion Shakti 
is Shiva’s obedient handmaid executing the commands of 
her Lord, She is in a perfectly harmonious relation with 
Shiva, the ultimate Reality. Hence Shiva is characterized 
and distinguished ( %lis ) by His power or capacity to 
work, which is only a phase of His in the form of 
This is ?n%f^R[sr|cr. The Kashmere philosophers 
imply the #i^RRi%5c5 of Shiva but do not express it in so 
many words. While the Lingayats express it by naming 
their Ad waita 5rf^Ri%sil3r. ” This is the first point of 

* page 65. 

2-56 
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difference between the two Schools, which is only 
a difference in terminology and also an improvement in 
Lingayat philosophy. Hence does not imply any 

inseparable union of two or more substances like 

of the llamanuja system or of South Indian Shaivism, 
as maintained by simply stresses the nature 

of or that connotes the power to work wonders. 

There is another reason why the essential identity 
( ) of Shiva and Shakti is stressed and termed 
The reason is that the Lingayat philosophers 
like the Kashmereans .do not agree <vith and approve of 
of the preacher of RRrar?, the theory of 

illusion. Like the Kashraere philosophers the Lingayats 
hold that the Lord’s creation is real and no illusion. They 
reject RlRiBt? and prove that creation is the result of 
Shiva’s wonder-working power that is capable of doing 
things which are impossible. for any other agency to do. The 
capability of the Lord is, therefore, said to be aTWeRBaRiqst- 
The of is demolished and 

established by in his commentary on — 3»i5r?iiicR^T- 

RRratfl i cil^FJiicugcqsii f%. V. 39. 

The relevant portion of the commentary is: — 

a[iif5igr sRieiRl 

sTsfor oRI^ig 
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^ia'r q5cl^fs^»iag5aT% II 

q^riargflr^sjtqRijofM^H. i 
g^iT: gig% gqq^r | 
qqjRiqR'jRciJ^t II 
“ q?;iiciRqff qi|fqq§ q^re^iq; i 
q^r # ftq^T ^??qT fq^^q^nttq't i 
5iqr saRfif^q^fr^qi q^R q^lN Rqcir ” 11 

q8fqq[qvti^|3R5qsq^q{qit'qW. || 
snq 51%; f5iqiRi5{^q [ji?;qqqfqra; qjq emq^^qiaa^OTtq 
gqqcftfa qi5iqirfiq3iii qqrq^rnoiJri feqqq^sfq qc^i^wgig^wiq- 
qqqi'?qr rq^qKRcqwItfera fiqr cic^qia^qqRqiRqcirqt qiqi«%5 
qiqqq?qg5qqrrs:j^iqic[qcq qvrqciTq 5i%^qzqqzRiq£iq?eqi?i; i 

3Tq ¥iqq5[if;i;?iifqqiin'iq;RTrq q^viqf^ l q^q^qre^q^q qnq^- 
«q?1 ^fqeqqtqici; i 

qg gi%q;r5rq;55V[reqR^.5ra^q qqr 5icqq^"F g fqq% qqr swRr 
¥iT9qRrf^?Trqr ciRqqfi’qrqrqi^dq %'5rf| i^q g 

^qig; 1 srfqqiRq^'i’qFqrc^ i si^i'^qsi^r: af^; ’j’qqfct qi®iq i 
g«qrfc[fqqqi§Kq^i‘^qf|q^qairqiii^ ^qoRqRrq^r^RqcqjflTO- 
qviqif:§iqT^5fRRqt<i, stsR^ss^qqq^iq^ aqq qa?q 
qfcr^ssqrqiqqic^ 1 qjfqqtrqi I ctqrfq q^qf^ftrqq- 

qfTTKqg; qfci qfqqqqr&^q iri^^i^f^^Tqsiqcqq^: i 

^'^orqRi^RRiRcfq^q ^5rq5?qqc^’qqa\rq qi'^qq 

1 iRsi=i;nqt^qi3Hqrqs^f^rq*n?iqRrq 
qi^qw 1 35qRf?irafi?Rif^q%5 €i^i5^xqpqiqic€qt5i^=Tn:^^?qi®q l 9^- 
qqira^qreqcqr^l ^l^Ricsiq^qif^ fjlfqeqig; i gqiPr qi^ftq^ 
seqnr'^rqfqqtqqc^q fqf^tRiqr ffRqifqig qcq^ifq g 

9*iqcfii% ciRq’?ftcgq^^ q;q ^qra; l gRiq^riRiiRifi’!! ^Rqrlq 
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There are two great defects in Shankaracharya’s 
which admits JJRI as the 5ri%i of the But 

there is no explanation of the origin and abode 
of uraT as noted by late Dr. Grhate, who says — t“But 
whence comes this arrq^Tf ( *rRF ), this primeval cause of 
ignorance, sin and misery ? No satisfactory answer has 
been given to this question.” The second defect is that 
the relation of ttRi as the 5rr% of and is not well 

explained. Hence ari^l-C (substratum) of JjRf is not made clear. 
The two weak points of HRRiSf are criticized and the theory 
refuted. explains the connection of ifRi, the 

meaning of which is not 3ti%?r( but something else as will be 
noted presently, with the sTuq;. in the way noted hitherto. 

The extracts ( given above ), conbiining the short 
discourse about the refutation of HRIfrtf, will speak for 
and justify themselves. They briefly state and pull down 
the theory of Maya of Shankar. JTl’4l is there in the system 
of Lingayat philosophy as the sixth of 36 principles or 
ffRis, which it is not possible for us to e.xplain here. They 
are identical with the 36 principles given on pp. 355, 356 
above and the table fronting the page 356. But the first 
six principles, as maintained by the South Indian school of 
Shaivism differ in their sense and functions from those of 
Kashmere school and the Lingayat school of Shuktivishista- 
dwaita. It is also not possible for us to note fully the 
explanation of the ficfis by the different schools. But it 
may be said that the South Indian Shivfldwaita is similar 
to the VishistMwaita of Rflm^tiuja. But the Kashmere 
and Lingayat Schools differ from both Ramanuja’s and 
Shankar’s doctrines. the commentator of rasiar- 

t The Vedanta-Introducfion, page 25. 
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says that 5ti%i(%i%Si|cr is real for the simple 

reason that there is no rail*? as maintained by At 

the same time he means to claim to be real 

rather than that of Shankaracharga’s 
which, he means, is not true, being defective and objection- 
able, as noted already in the extracts given above. 
says in his commentary on — 

#5% II 1. 7. ( 1%. ) 

?i5r srin^M 

r«r*Tij:ijra I 

ft tfl II 

|i% t5jinrai%: ai3[RP!i vi!5ft I qiR 

.fd: atqraflaa^rai’i |=s5f-|[R- 

|3i 4: I 3T^tHi4 fesrai f^f^lrqw!- 

|;i55!Eroi: I 

Here “ l^rt^ ” i. e. the Lordship of the universe 

not given rise to by M^yst or et?R rejects the »TlJfT^r^, in 
which ^H^is the Lord of the universe brought into exis- 
tence by Ri^ir as its material cause. In this school of 
Brahman, the Supreme Reality, is a mere “sundered 
abstraction” sitting apart from the phenomenal universe. 
The conception of Brahman, the changeless unconditioned 
reality ( ^3:?sT ) is tantamount to some inert principle like 
the Sankhya ” rejects the of R^mft- 

nuja (and for that matter that of the Shrikantha School) in 
as much as in this school the has the in the 

form of 1%?!. ( 5(t^ ) and )• These two and 
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are separate entities quite distinct from the 
though in intimate union with it. 

So far there is perfect agreement ( except in termino- 
logy noted already ) between the schools of Kashmere and 
the Lingayats. But now the Lingayats strike a new path 
different from that of Kashmere School. And the difference 
lies in the explanation of the sixth principle »irar. 
according to the Kashmere School, is 5ira- 

I It is the Lord’s power that accomplishes something 
that is impossible of accomplishment for any other agency. 
This seems to be synonymous with the qjfgi: 

of the Lingayat School. But it is not so. qw in the 
Kashmere School is and begins to operate as the 

sixth principle ( )• While it operates it works wonders 

and accomplishes what is impossible 'for any other agency. 
The becomes a limiting adjunct of the Lord and 

gives rise to the five ?5^is (sheaths ), of the Universal 
Experiencer ( Shiva ) with Bis five characteristics limited 
by the namely, or eternity, becomes, or time 
of limited duration; or all-pervasiveness becomes 

or space limited ; or all -completeness becomes OT or 
attachment to something only ; or all-knowledge 
becomes ( ) iw?ir or limited knowledge ; and 

or all-authorship becomes or ^®r.. The Lord is 

entangled with these and becomes a sfisf. The meaning of 
approaches here the ^etymological meaning of 
which being derived from to measure, is taken to mean 
that by which something is measured i. e. the power of 

*In South Indian Shaivism qrm is derived from jtf to in- 
volve and to evolve. See *' Shaiva School of Hinduism ” 
by S, Shivapadasuudaram, page 49. 
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voluntary self-limitation. * “ The first manifestation 
of the impure creation is It is this 

Tattva, the manifestation of which, first of all, 
apparently breaks the unity of Universal Self in 
its creative aspect. It manifests diversity 
independently of any external helper or promoter. It 
is conceived both as the power of obscuration and as 
the primary cause of all the limited manifestations. In 
its former aspect it is often referred to as “ Moha ” and 
in the latter as “ parS,ni^^.” Its effect also by transfer- 
ence of epithet, ( upac^ra ) is spoken of as “ mjtj4. ” As 
such, M^y^ is limited; for, whatever is manifested as 
apparently separate from the Universal Self is essenti- 
ally so- It is pervasive, because it is the cause of the 
universe. It is subtle, because it passes ordinary 
comprehension. As an aspect of the Universal Self it 
is eternal. 

The impure creation consists of two kinds of limi- 
ted manifestations, the sentient and the insentient. 
The MS-yfl, as the force of obscuration, is responsible 
. for the appearance of the one Universal Self as innume- 
rable individual selves, whose distinguishing feature is 
ignorance of their real nature ( svarhp^khy&ti ) and 
consequent imperfection of their powers of knowledge 
and action: 

fi% uift wi^rtqrr^: f?r; 

5rf?r an%^W: jtw 11 ” I. P. V. I. 36. 

But Tattva as the primary cause of all the insen- 

* Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophioal 
Study, pages 244— -246. 

2-66 
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tient limited manifestations i. e. as par^mis^, contains 
all the manifestables within; 

|| T. A- VIII— 4- 

Its manifestative activities are controlled by the 
Maheshvara’s will- 

The supposition of M^y^ as a principle of obscura- 
tion is both necessary and logical. For, if the Ultimate 
Eeality is possessed of all the five powers, oit, 4nanda, 
icch^, jn^na and Irriyd, and so is perfect in every way> 
and the universe is identical with it, it has to be 
explained: where does the plurality of selves 'with all 
their limitations come from; and what is the cause of 
the limited creation which forms the object of experi- 
ence of the limited beings ? To account for these 
facts, or rather, to answer these questions it is that 
the is supposed to be the force of obscuration. As 
such, M^yfi. Tattva hides the true nature of the Self so 
that not only all its five powers are obscured but the 
universe also, which was in relation of identity with it, 
disappears- Thus there arises the occasion for the 
other aspect of M^y^l, viz., as the cause of the limited 
universe , to come into play and produce the limited 
universe in all its parts almost simultaneously much as 
emblic myrpbalan ( ^malaki ), being forcefully struck 
with a staff, lets fall its fruits.” 

Thus in Kashmere School uiiiT, as a mode of 
causes phenomenal diversities. But the Lingayats differ 
in their philosophic explanation of URr. *Supreme Shakti, 
they maintain, is nothing but the very self of URT, They 

* cf. ^ *iRi>RfJTR itq: I I. 9- 


=1_iJ TT rt 
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admit the Kashmerean conclusion of as a mode of 
Shiva’s But they go a step further and 

identify the Supreme Shakti with ?Rjrfiisri or ( Pure 

M4y^ ) consisting of a?? only untainted by either or 
5 HT^. They hold that or is the pure limiting 

adjunct ( ) causing the first five principles ( 

that are free from bondage, as there is no confusion of 
matter and intelligence. This is ( Higher 

) as distinct from 3T%»?Rr or Lower M&yS,, which is 

sti^gr or 8T?R. does not produce any confusion of 

knowledge or illusion in the substratum or abode of Cons- 
ciousness, on which it stands * ( ). While 

Lower M^y^ or arra^rr is the impure path ( ) of 
mixed guuas ( tiR, and ) and therefore, causes 

confusion of knowledge in her abode f ). It 

gives rise to illusory forms of perception and acts as the 

indivisuating principle and causes plurality of Jivas 
or individual souls. The Lower *iRt is the sixth principle 
and brings into existence the five ^fls or sheaths in 
the same way as the of the Kashmere school. 

The Lower HRr or sTfR is beautifully explained by 
iu his commentary on verse No, 39 of chap, V. 

The explanation is not only original but philosophically 
sound and satisfactory. It is as well psychological because 
it is concerned with consciousness ( Universal though J- It 
is as follows : — “ qti^ ?n%8 i 

f5[ww»iaf iWr*i«*iqiaL 

sr'^qiwqtm^qrwf 

^q’Ewi fqqinqiTq^^wiqr wa;, I ai|[- 


• Y- 
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ef^Rg;) ?Tfifqi?q ( ^fqRi: arrqqiJK?];^) 

i1if5i4'5R?iHi?ii5i. ?i?q3'^iR*i«Ei f^?irqii^5?q'8ri »Tqi% i 
fqjqwicr^ }%rqc9cqOTir«sn^i3<n5n%: aiif^^qra | 3iHr»?iR sq^n't 
sjiJf^q i^qrfflflijqR ( i^qrqi: 3Tf^«?qig^) ^iiRRqsr ^firqr sif^ 
I5»|qcqici^ gRi%qqi: f^wqquqlfq^’fff f^qi q »iqi% 

i%qr ?Tq q qqi% ^qisqifqmiqg i^<q ama^iai^: gq^qil^q^r qdi 

qtq^qra 3qqiqeiue*qi?r ffllqq; q^fqqifJiqi s^Rqql'®. 

■ai^gqqiqqjTnbqiqaT scTr egcqqr qiqusqqr 

li% R’q: i 3T>rq qt i%% si'i^qRqiiq&qqq 

q q?^qrqqiqfq^?rq?ra: I 

(qqicqq f| qqisq: Rqafij^rqqrisfl: 1 
qiqiq f^qqiqiq 3i*^qiq ii 

arqScq'cqgqqig; »r?qqqqi?t. ‘‘ qiod w: ” |fq ^TtqRi^ 1 

By analysing the extract it will be seen that (1) Re- 
flection of Perfect Egoity is natural to Shiva and is His 
Power. (2) that primarily the Power is of fivefold nature 
(f^q, atrqq, 5^r, hr, f%qr ). ( 3 ) that |=E3r, hr, and i%q[ 
having implicit reference to objects there arises internal 
agitation in Parama Shiva causing i. e. diversity of 

objects (qq), bat being the result of the same cause 
they are all one with or non-distinct from Shiva ( srqq )■ 
(4) that the Shakti is quiescent before manifestation takes 
place, which then is not separate from Shiva i, e. all mani- 
festables lie bidden as waves do in the ocean before they 
arise on the surface. This is eq^HR. (5) At the time of 
manifestation after agitation with the desire of creation 
the Shakti asumes the nature of threefold gunas- (6) 

contains the explanation of the three gunas 
stq, and qq^ (a) qtq is illumination or intelligence 
( ) and is the knowledge-portion of Shakti free from 
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the Highest Agenthood ( i. e. of the Supreme Self— 

). This is manifestability or tendancy to 
manifestation, (b) arises from the activity portion free 
from knowledge-portion with the mixture of 9?^ and 
(c) Last comes which is aif r or ajr^^r, the Lower Miyi 
and arises when at last the close inter— connection between 
the two portions of ?R and f%?}F as the different aspects of 
the same Viraarsha is completely lost sight of, leading to 
an apprehention of their mutual negation ( ) 

she attains the form of Here it is to be noted that the 
Lingayat philosophers do not accept as Vaishe- 

shikas, Naiyayikas and some other schools of philosophy 
do. is a myth, though for practical purposes it 

may be recognized. Both and 

the author of pull down the theory of 

; says m 

i=Egif^g^5Fi f^^rit*FFfttrac,| 

^^s!FR^ cF^gik cr??i sFSJmi 

ciOTri^ s^iig^zF afciWJnfn^c]^ 3F?j}i5?ir>iF5r 

1 JF g?! 9911 3T49^Itl^| 9^ aFT- 

5^91 'T‘?R^9*ii99i3Tq%: I q3[r-5i'bqRaeJii9;^l wq qqiq^- 

^q*Tiq: ifci q s'qrqtq; qRq^.'i 9?q f^%qqTa9c>q 3F5«t- 

q3Fq?q is- 

^q^riq: qei-qR iFFtnwrinafftra: i?lt e^qTqq^q 

11% 9iq 8T?siivqfjTB«TFqi’’iT?qqtqr?i^ i q ^ 93qq5qi’>qq5qif^qr 
i%i[cqnqRf qi^q i ^3 m 

9ii^cqi9: 1 dsqqcqfjqqcqqlil^ %q:9iq9L 

q^jFigq^ciqqi^qwfqt i%<qFRiq^ls[«Rqi^ %qw?i5Jir 
sqrq^ift-eFqq^qiaemq; I qqi«F?q %lRqqqt I qqt- 

isFiqqra^q sutqFSFqiiq^tr^’Tt^ i page 10. 
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Maritonfeadaya’s refutation of the doctrine of 
is more elaborate as given in the appendix II (b) 
to which readers may be referred for their information. 

The philosophy being idealistic, the explanation 
of all principles is psychological. Henco the evolution 
of the 36 principles is ideal or psychological. The 
Lingayat philosophers satisfactorily explain the evolu- 
tion of the *prinoiples. According to them the 9:4tirjrr, 
(Pure intelligence or causes the or the Pure 
Eoad containing the first five principles or ui^i’s viz- 
(1) Shiva, (2) Shakti, (3) Sadlishiva, (4) tshwar, (6) and 
Shuddhavidyfl ( also called VidyH^. Then comes the 
sixth Principle Lower M^y4, the cwu or 3?i%?rr. This 
operates in the direction of producing or the 

Impure Eoad containing the five principles, which are 
but the five unlimited prominent characteristics of 
Shiva limited- They are (1) r>?ir ( ) which is 
all knowledge or all vision of Shiva limited by *?rt. 
This is (2) or limited authorship ( ) is 

the all-authorship of Shiva limited (8) Shiva is all- 
interested or all-complete- His all-completeness is limi- 
ted and becomes or limited attachment- 4) Shiva’s 
all pervasiveness is limited and becomes or 
[5] Lastly Shiva is eternal. His eternality is limited 
and becomes or or limited duration of 

Life. These are five Kanohukas with which Shiva 
comes to be entangled and becomes qfrq- 

The last part of the extract refutes the theory of 
of Sankhyas indirectly, where the Primor- 

* Vide appendix II (o) oontaing the explanation of 
the 36 Principles, as given in %qi|?r43trl. 
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dial matter, has the same three qualities or G-unas. 
But the gunas are three substances or modes of matter; 
while according to the Lingayats the three are psycholo- 
gical variations suited to the idealistic philosophy. 
According to the Kashmere and the Lingayat Schools 
the universe lies hidden when unmanifested in Para- 
shiva as the waves, foam, bubbles etc. are hidden in the 
sea and appear on the surface when the sea is agitated; 
or as the ideal images lie hidden in the human mind 
and stand before the mind’s eye when the mind is set 
thinking. So the universe is nothing new. It iS only 
the rehash of the material already within the Universal 
Consciousness. The universe, therefore, is nothing 
but the or modification of 1%^ or as said 

I This is the difierence 
between the Sankhya materialistic Gunas and the 
idealistic Gunas of the Lingayats. 

This theory of gunas, as different forms of psycho- 
logical working of differs vastly from the 

gunas of Mflya of Shankara’s Adwaita School. in 
the ultimate sense is never given a place by the side 
of the Highest Reality, Brahman, in the strict School of 
Adwaita, but is always viewed with suspicion as the 
“ Supreme Author ” of all evils- They adopt the 
Sankhya conception of the gunas that form the 
constituent elements of Mfly^ bringing forth the illusory 
forms of perception. But the position of apiT and her 
connection with the Brahman are inexplicable 
and therefore, inconceivable. The position and connec- 
tion are themselves illusory as herself. And 


* I. 3. 
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Shankaracharya escapes the dilemma by simply saying 
that the position and connection being ( ) begin- 
ningless the question does not arise. This theory of 
is defective in this respect in spite of its wide 
popularity- But if students of philosophy were to 
carefully study the theory of ( illusion ) they will 
find that Shankaracharya could not go beyond his own 
conception of MS-yS., much less could ho explain the 
real meaning of M^yd, its origin and working as the 
Lingayats have done- 

The Lingayat philosophy of Mriyil. is an improve- 
ment upon the Kashmerean theory, whoro thoro is no 
explanation of what the real Mayi\ is; tho conception of 
the three gunas comes in connection only with the 
thiiteenth principle. They have no explanation of tho 
and their idea of as the sixth principle 
is very vague as the and no proper psycholo’ 

gical explanation of the principle is given. But the 
Lingayats have clarified all these obsure points and 
satisfactorily explained the evolution of the principles 
from the idealistic point of view. This is the second 
point of difference in the two schools. We may bring 
to the notice of the readers that the extracts given on 
pages 437» 432i 438 and 447 form one complete whole of 
Maritontadarya’s commentary on the verse No. 39 of 
Chap- V. It contains a brief but lucid state- 
ment of the philosophy of Lingayatism. The commentary 
is given in a connected form in appendix II (a) for 
ready reference of readers. 

Before we proceed further we should explain what 
is meant by which is resorted to often by 
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in his ooDameritary, lesfc ifc will cause some 
misconception if not explained* implies that 

the contents of the egg contain the prospective bird in 
a subtle hidden condition like a tree contained in a seed 
or like flowers or fruits contained in the tree. The 
misconception will be that the contents of sniff are as 
material as those of the egg from the illustration itself. 
But it simply means the unmanifest condition of the 
universe contained in the Vimarsha of Parashiva in His 
tranquil state* And nothing more. The illustration, 
therefore, is not to be stretched too far. Otherwise 
the philosophy would be the philosophy of the Rama- 
nuja’s School of Vishistadwaita, if the unmanifest 
universe were to mean the subtle material condition* 

The sketchy description of the philosophy of Linga- 
yatism given so far will show that it agrees with the 
philosophy of the Kashmere Shaivism except for the 
points of difference noted above. But hereafter the 
iliingayats differ widely from their brother philosophers 
and follow a different line altogether, when they come 
to the evolution of the relationship between the 
worshippers and the worshipped ( ) that 
forms the very foundation and basis of the practice of 
the religion. The treatment of this topic forms a 
prelude? as it were, to the next portion devoted to the 
religious practices of Lingayats* *We shall try to 
explain this relationship* 

* The following treatment is mainly based on 

and though other books also have been 

consulted. 

Q-57 
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identifies with and defines it as 

‘‘ ^raiTT'/raWR?: siHjsissRq^q^i^q |, after stating the 

necessity of STflltR for in the following way: — 

<?l^««Rfl5J^T^|l|[(5igTI«[5Tr4 JTR. 

5fR sr^jR^rtif ?t5qrfTtq “ atqr^r sruf^fifgi ” |i% i eiq 

^rs^iqfssiqmqRitf nf^KKTsi.tjrrq jqqq^: I 3 tt: 5ji3|iff arf^fK" 

s<I,^cq^l q^sr^ai^qjjqf aict; 

f%|irqr qs^sqf "^q. 1 ajq asii 1% %|=eq^ I 

f m ifrf l RqRRqsicqq, | The 

word here has a special technical meaning, which will be 
explained presently. Purashiva is qqi^n, Linga the Highest. 
He is qn^. Parashiva as the qqr^q^qqr is characterized by 
sixfold forms of Linga v^i^q^qsiiR), the worship of which in 
in a' graded course leads to atone-meut ( essential 

identity ) of afq, the devotee, and Linga. (qsRsq) qfj (Iqqgf) 
is characterized or distinguished by Shakti of primeval 

purity in the form R^ ( intelligence ) and aifqci. ( non-intelli- 
gence, the reflectional modification of i%ci;.)- The defini- 
tion 'with the addition of i%qf%|q apparently looks different; 
but it is not so. It only elaborates or explains the nature 
of Shakti of sr^jq;. The meaning of the adjective ?i.^q as 
primevally pure is special, ^tvriqf^qss^q ( primeval purity ) 
is purity existing at all times, as distinguished from the 
purity attained after gR». 3Tfq?i, requires elucidation because 
it generally means uon-intelligent matter (3t3'q?3) as 
opposed to Jivas. 9Ti%g;,is modified the result of the 
mental reflection of Consciousness ( Vimarsha) as explained 
in the book a little later in words — qfiqq^qiqrj qi%: 
rq.x3i^qc? rlcqRt^sRiqRr; pq^sf^cicficr- 

fWtqxSwqi: qfjqljq f^(rqrqi%q 5n%i'<q 

t page 3. 


* f^qitgq'fq page' 8. 
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qrT'5Bf5ifaB<^?*r It is evident that sif^^as 

the si%i?«r o£ is only reflectional image or ideal repre* 
sentation and no physical representation or physical image. 
If it were otherwise would only amount 

to Ramanuja’s Vishisht&dwaita or South Indian Shaiva 
Vishistddwaita. But it is not so. For further elucidation 
of we may note the following; — 

f^qrai’Tf; 

i%5!isri^r 3i5q^la?qf+if^ i ai«q^ af qqk:i 

Thns 9Ti%gL is only modified in the way that cons- 
ciousness is in' a very much concealed or indistinct form. 

*“ In the phenomenal world there is nothing absolutely 
conscious nor absolutely unconscious.Consciousnessand unco- 
nsciousness are always intermingled. Some things, however^ 
appear to be more conscious, and some are more, unconsci- 
ous than others. This is due to the fact that Chit> which 
is never absent in anything) yet manifests itself in various 
ways and degrees. The degree of this manifestation is 
determined by the nature and development of the body 
in which it is enshrined- Spirit remains the same ; the body 
changes. The manifestation of consciousness is more or 

o 

less limited as ascent is made from the mineral to man. 
In the mineral world Chit manifests' as the lowest form of 
sentiency, evidenced by reflex response to stimnliis) and 
that physical consciousness which is called in the West 
atomic memory. The sentiency of plants is more develop- 

^ page 69, * The Serpent Power> page 30. 
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e6, though it is, as Chakrapani says in the Bhanumati 
a dormant consciousness. This is further manifested in, 
those mirco -organisms which are intermediate stages 
between the vegetable and animal worlds, and have 
a psychic life of their own. In the animal world consci- 
ousness becomes more centralized and complex reaching 
its fullest development in man, who possesses all psychic 
functions, such as cognition, perception, feeling and will. 
Behind all these particular changing forma of sentiency or 
consciousness, is the one formless, changeless Chit as it is 
in itself (svarflpa) and as distinguished from the particular 
forms of manifestations.” 

therefore, is the thirteenth and the rest 
of the 36 principles. We may note by-the-by, that 
includes all the 36 principles, indicates and 
includes the first five principles of the the 

next seven principles from nnii to gw, and all the rest 
23 from s^t% to the solid earth. means all objects cf 
sense for the enjoyment of ). 

Now we have to see what ?«I55 means, i^^T, and 
are very special and quite technical in the Lingayat 
theology and have their own etymology, which 

ordinarily means place ( sri'^irt ), means here the ultimate 
substiatuiQ or abode of the universe. thus means the 
Ultimate itself, is the ultimate and is the prime and 

primeval (substratum) of all. is, therefore, 

described as — 


* page 26. 
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This as the substratum of all principles and the 

universe, is which is explained etymologically as — 

•f 2i5r aif ct Ji5f: i 

^ cjcsi?# 519: || 

5511^1 55!l8tl^: 1 

9^1 : qci. 9^ II 

These verses bring out the full sense of which is not 
only the source and the abode of the universe but also 
the place into which the universe loses itself at the time of 
destruction ( sisq ). is specially applicable to the 

individual souls because they become with when 
they attain Mukti. So is in the sense of being 
the ultimate substratum. All this is very briefly but finely 
expressed in in words— 

^^3 ^5!i555[5^eTnr«fi^9 I sgtg 
I This 'ETsn'S'T, out of compassion for the Jivas, 
entangled with the world and subjected to all sorts of 
miseries and afflictions of the worldly life, becomes ^qTf^r- 
?^9I, the Linga. All this is well expressed by— 

§ 'itM fan i 

f^sq fi qi 9?^ ii 

araiijrqi'ii^^q i 

ii sifi aqni^9nsin»i. li 

fan nu asirajm || 

II 

9^Rn'^I^l% I 

t Ih 4. 5. I page 26. §■ flre[rgr^’irmi‘5i pp- 91-93. 
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This is quite all right. But the question may arise 
as to why should create the universe and become. 
Linga ? All philosophers are agreed in their explanation 
that it is the sfssr ( sport or play ) of without any 

particular object to be gained, as He is all joy and there is 
nothing wanting in Him. it is so maintained in 
( 11-1-33 )“ Lingayats also cannot be 

an exception. They also admit the alau of G-od. But they 
hold quite a different idea underlying the sfissi. sTissr, they 
say, is actuated out of compassion for the jivas as His 
devotees ( Angas ) and He becomes Lingn, the 
So it is said — qqfwqqrt- 

aTitqf^r \ is vibratory motion of Perfect 

Egoity and the result is the Linga ( ) and the Anga 
( ^71^5 ). This is expressed in continuation in the extract 
above — aF?qi?qtFqtti'i»jp^^'5r^qqiF5raiiaqi?r g 

« f|qi 1 35? 3ii'?r-T-»Tiqqvi^q!iq;iitr^iiqr 

tirar I Here simply 

means and not the greater of the two quantities in 
the literal sense. After division the Linga is as I'R 
( immanent ) as before division, means The 

Supreme Soul is ufi^fr by the five ^fqsis and thus attains 
which, therefore, does not mean literally a 
“ lesser quantity ”, as opposed to a greater quantity- All 
this lucidly explains the evolution of Linga and Anga and 
their relationship as ^qi^srand gqruf . The following two verses 
finely and briefly sum up the evolution of and aiu. — 

■ * i^qTpjisKt page 27. ^ 
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551^3 a4=q^ac^i?a 5fAgLli 
ill’ll ?ici^ iti^*? 1 

In short the Liiigayats, as religious beings, start with 
Linga and end with Linga and therefore they are Lingayats 
and not merely because they wear Linga on their bodies- 

Linga is explained etymologically as — 

I ’nsqli liff 1 

f^Tirflcg’EW «?55W5fa: I 

Such is the exalted and pure idea of Linga not only as 
the but also as the ultimate resort of the jivas, 

where they go and become essentially at-one ( ) in 
Mukti- To a Lingayat Linga is ihe Highest Reality 
capable of being realized through devotional worship and 
meditation. The conception of Linga, as the representation 
of the thought-symbol of the formless or the all-formed 
Almighty, is lofty and edifying and there is no trace of 
either superstition or any impure and dirty idea attaching 
to it. We have already proved that Linga in general is 
in no way connected with the phallic worship and phallic 
emblem and that it is merely the amorphous representation 
of the formless Grod, Shiva. But European 

scholars, mixing up the phallic worship found elsewhere 
with the Linga-worsbip iu India, have proved themselves so 
incapable of divorcing Linga from the phallic emblem that 
they stretch the same idea to the Linga of the Lingayats 


f p- 43. 


+ page 10. 
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and make unfair and sweeping remarks about it and the 
creed of Lingayatisra- All this is due to their gross iguo- 
ranee of its doctrines and creed. If they had studied 
the literature of the religion carefully they would never 
have said so. For instance says Barth* In passing from 
this system ( i« e. Pratyabhijua of Kashmere ), which we 
know only in its learned form, to the sect of Liugayate, 
which is known to us as a popular religion, we descend 
from the heights of the Tiinaeus down to the level of the 
grossest superstition.” So also Hopkins says f“Thus what 
philosophy the Jangainas professedly have is Vedantic, 
but in fact they are cleistic ( not pantheistic ) followers of 
Shiva’s priest Basava, who taught Shiva-worship iu its 
grossest form, the adoration of Linga ( phallus ); while 
his adherents, who are spread all over India under the 
name of Jangamas or Lingayats, are idolatrous deists with 
but a tinge of Vedantic mysticism.” We do not know 
what to say to this except that their study and knowledge 
of the doctrines and creed of the Lingayat religion was 
very shallow and superficial and based their assertion not 
on the study of the literature of the religion but on the 
prejudiced and scandal-mongering hearsay. Otherwise 
they would never have said so if they had studied the 
literature with care so as to have an insight into the 
principles of the religion. On the contrary C. P. Brown, 
who cared to study the religion better and had an insight 
into its truth and ideals says §'' This symbol ( Lingam ) is 
as separate from indecency in the Hindu mind as circuui- 

* Barth’s Religions of India p. 207- t Hopkin’s 
Religions of India p. 482. § Madras Journal of Literature 
and science, series 1 Vol- XI ( 1840 ), pp. 145- 167. 
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their usual love o£ filth have connected a xukty of. 
obscenities with Linga worship, but they are wholly 
unknown to the Jangaraas, who look upon this idol 
( a mistaken notion-editor ) just as the Catholics do upon 
a reliquary with deep veneration — 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks 

put on with holy prayers ” — Macbeth-IV-3. 
....Some very obscene stories regarding the origin oE the 
Lingam have been published by various authors. These 
stories ( with which 1 never met in Hindu authors ) are 
perhaps Brahmanical; they have nothing to do with the 
Jangamas ; in their books there is no mention of the 
subject; and I have not met with any Jangama 
acquainted with these fables.* Such is the emphatic 
statement of Mr. Brown made with dispassionate and 
impartial spirit regarding the misinterpretations of the 
sublime symbol by European writers- *“ Much 
harm has, therefore, been done to many of the 
Shaiva schools of thought by well-known European 
writers in whose mind the idea of Lingam, somehow 
or other, is so closely associated with the phallus that 
they cannot but see some hidden trace of “ pl^lic 
obscenity ” even in the highest philosophioal interpre- 
tation of Tiinggjn by some of the masterly writers of this. 

( Lingayat ) school.* This is obviously all due to their 
superficial study and consequent lack of insight into 
Shaivism and Lingayafcism. The unreasonable asper* 
sio-QS oast upon the Linga and its worship by Lingayats 
and the exalted philosophioai oreed of Lingayatism, have 

* Shakti or Divine Power by 8. & Das, page 31 1- 
2-67 
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G&tised the digression so far; but it was unavoidable in 
the vindication of truth* 

Now about Anga ( w ), a JIva devoted to the 
worship of Linga? as will be clear from the explanation 
given of it as follows:— 

t siri i 

2IS5Sfct I 

^ m I 

ariincic^fq^ru^F: || 

9!rui% TTEsdiici | 

siKsaei^qi^racfl; ii 

So any individual soul cannot be called an 

Anga. Anga is the arising out of the 
aiar of 'Twf^. Jiva is defined as— *?8i.=!N?^|5uf%r'^F«55 
afl^: I But as every =5ftf is expected to be intent on being 
free from the trammels of the worldly life he is in 
general taken to be an Anga* Hence it is said in the 
preceding sentence— aT^st^FraT?^^: i But 

a Jiva becomes Anga only when he becomes an 'stiu? 
of Linga. Therefore? it is further on said ( p. 40 of the 
book )— 3Tfl^5F?mfifFgf5F3|??l^SF5B& 
i^5is»i55^ra5F: f^?ng%5j^^i^iu%wf^T5cn^3t^?FTlr^5FUF^35TrlH 
^*Fcr qRoi- 

* 1 ^ 9ii^: aruq?twpe^r I The definitions of and 

diflEer only in respect of and that qualify 
therefore, means in contradistinction with 
hbsrI^t^s ( *i55er?ff^Ec4 3ia 53r^5n:). 

thus, is of pure or unlimited power natural to Him. 
while is Himself with the powers contracted or 

t iV— 2 to 6* 


* %^F|g^4'n p. 22. 
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limited. Both are one and the same, though for the time 
being they are only apparently separated on account of 
thesfi^r of through the activity of His Power 
This is most beautifully expressed (in the book on p. 36) 
as follows:— 

cR'kIu r%Ri|a iiffi 5jsiRi%^<Tt 

sfnliR? 1 aiTi i%RT? 1 

site'll =R u^r. I ciRr 

ueL 51 fra i 

SR55RR or the three kinds of taint ( ) are sn'Jiws!, 5 i4r«* 

and uram«5 attached to '•hr > or rather it is the three 

taints that make sfiq. They are the result of the 

contraction or limitation of Shiva’s or Linga’s f^m%, 

fraui%!, and l%Ri5n%i, and are explained in the book (on 

p. 35 )— 3Wi^5»fcifci^^ra5Jj^q^r^i%: «fi%5n udl 

fimfl55gxq% I 5if^5ri%; Uff^ar ua’t arcfjiBW- 

|^n'^ReV'7^5rig;,'5Tf^^siRM Rw'ra *ra5=ER^ I tjl ra?n?n%i: afram 

uai gragRigfWRW^- 

Tragxjfli | It should be noted that the three taints have 

been explained slightly differently in Rrailarusrfi p, 35, 

as follows;— ^fa5r3^Tiauf^uf^'^35i?^5t 

fra 3n?Rra 3i;iicnrirara: em^^Rra 1 urr 8?;Titfl!% «TRuai?[u«j i 

T^s5.R sim I au i ei?qi5qrarf^^ 

% 

^ ai^ i This latter explanation' tallies 
with that gi'^en in ^fxSf^rifr as — 

* 4uTfrra?i?n?«T5i: | ' 

r: 4#r: u 3Twtr »Tagx«ra || . ...a 

t Ibid. * i%f^rauT^5f}, Kashmere Series dfTexts 
and studies, p. X5) footnote 70. ■ , 



^%5frer uwl^r m h 
»i^:?i'm’3fNrifl«r: | 

It may be noted that the five (that become six 
by addition of *rrai ) are the result of *iwi*t3. In short 
the Lingayats bring the individual soul ( ^in ) into close 
relationship with Shiva in tho form of Linga. And 
because thejiva is none other than Shiva Himself limited 
byHis Shaktijhe has to be free from the limitations and 
become Shiva again- Thus technically tho two Shiva 
and Jiva are Linga and Anga respectively, and 
and the result is the It will be evident 

that Lingayats, deeply imbued with spiritualism begin 
with sublime religious conceptions about and 

develop their own philosophy and build up thoir own 
theology with minds saturated with sincerity of devo- 
tion to their Godhead. 

Jiva in his status as Anga is impelled by tho desire 
of attaining at-one-ment with Shiva that ho may be 
altogether free from the miseries of the .ever-revolving 
world and cycles of re-birth- He has to strive and 
struggle, for it and must have the capacity to do so- 
That (japaoity is given him by Shakti- Shakti as the 
gracious nature of Shiva is described as— 

* suT^iisii sii 

|| i. e- 

sTBTsit m m 


* Chap- 1. 12 with 
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I So Shakbi furnishes the jiva with knowledge 
spiritual, intellectual and philosophical, when the jiva 
seeks her aid. It in short means that capacity to strive 
for Mukti is given to jiva by Shakbi. Shakti, the 
gracious nature of Shiva has similarly to undergo 
modifications corresponding to the modifications of 
Lingai This modification of Shakti, the primeval 
is a theological necessity. Linga 
being the theological synonym of Shiva Parabrahman, 
His Shakbi can never be separate or dissociated from 
Him- Without the Shakti the conception of Linga, as 
the of Anga, is impossible- Shiva as Linga is 
impelled by a spiritual yearning and can listen to the 
prayers of Anga and help him out of the mire of worldly 
existence. This Shiva can do by infusing into Anga 
something of His own active nature. This means that 
when ( Linga the Highest ) undergoes two-fold 
modifications of Linga, the and Anga, the 3''T1 u^, 
Shakti also inevitably and simultaneously undergoes 
two-foid modifications, associated with Linga and 

associated with Anga- All this is beautifully told 
in the following: — 

uqin Iff TO f^ra: II 

u«ir 

II 

m g i 


* 9rg*R^ II— 17'22. 
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t«»i?si5si'32?r s^rf^: sqSli'^cir || 

8Tq^ST3I5iTqi ^T^rq^r II 

We must note the moaning of n{^ hero, 
generally means the feelings of devotion or attachment 
to a G-odhead. But here ni% means ^qraqi ( qiiiq ). . This 
is not to say that ■worship or 3'qinHr can bo performed 
without devotional feelings. Tho feelings of devotion 
are always there at tho bottom of or ^TTHJtT. But the 
main feature and sense of «?!% is or activity of 

worship. Mere devotion or devotional feelings will 
not be able to do anything. It is moroly a mental 
attitude which cannot accomplish tho desired object 
without proportionate activity* Mental attitude of 
devotion must be aided by activity physic.al or mental. 
This activity through devotion is ^qra^r, f. And this 
is what *1'% expresses here. Mental attitude of devotion 
or feelings of devotion should express themselves in 
physical or mental activity. Such mental attitude of 
devotion and consequent activity is worship or ^qis^rr. 
Moreover and must have to make 

a complete set, as the author of says on 

page 4 of the text “ grqreqTqreqiqiuqsiiir 

etc.” Here is the 3'qM, and squ is the 
isqis^. Necessarily, therefore, ^ 1 % means 3vreqr to make 
'up the triad. That hi% means devotional worship (^qrasii) 
of the Godhead will be clear from the description of 
the methods given of it in Chap- IX of 
where *11% is said to he of three kinds. It is of three 
kinds because worship can be performed physically, 
orally or mentally. So it is said — 
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91 

* ^iimi¥qcr< %q srignwfgOtq qi | 

1%!?T fq|: 11 

Hero 9f%i is called %qT, the devoted service of the Lord 
and termed Hence is not mere feeling of 

devotion but worship of the Lord in devotion. 

Tho Lingayat School thinks superior to 
even though the former is a modification of the latter. 
They hold that nra is superior to because qri% has 
the tendency towards creation and worldly life that is 
full of countless miseries ; while has the tendency 
towards unification or at-one-ment of Shiva and Jiva- 
Shakti operates towards evolution or the manifestation 
of the universe- This is S1F% or forward current. As 
opposed to this 91^ operates towards the destruction of 
the 5jq=5r ( of an individual soul though ). This is fHfi% 
or the reverse current- Shakti therefore, produces the 
veil ( ) and veils Shiva and Herself. While 

attempts the removal of the veil. Shakti is clouded by 
the veil and is, thus, darkened. While Bhakti shines 
brightly while removing that veil. All this is expressed 
very beautifully and tellingly ( in continuation of the 
verses quoted just above ) and deserves to be noted 
carefully as follows: — 

u«ii 9f|^Ci qrl%: 11 - 

5fi55t gsf^TRfJfr i 

cTWcuqiufrr || 

^31 ^ 9t i 
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5rr^: aii^tiwen *i5r: i 

^ siif^ R 

sq^fsssfq^f i1 ^qr*nf^^i g«i: II 

»iq=5si%: *r>g. || 

^jqrai ^rrau’i^ircir f^irW *rra(irwT || 
erft a4a*tioii¥2rt sn^^rad'nif^^i I 

»Tq*s3q=9ir vi-gi^iqra^RiJ qiq«i: ii 
war i 

fipn’fsis fqrq: 5n^i4ra?2iNsi» *Tq^ || 
f^qfnWSqlfqpJT flrq3fllfqqq fs II 
These verses show how *?!%» or sqraqi is highly 
applauded. The underlying principle is that the sfiq 
should be a devotee» a sincere devotee of the Godhead. 
He should be Godly and never ungodly. All individual 
souls are expected to be ' spiritually minded in all 
sincerity and strive to follow the path of wra until at- 
one-ment is reached and they are all immersed in 
eternal happiness. Lingayats are, therefore, a monistic 
school of sincere Bhakti without the least tinge of 
superstition, that is so unreasonably attributed to it by 
European writers like Barth and Hopkins on account 
of their superficial study and knowledge of the religion. 

The Linga, Anga, Kal4, and Bhakti, the result of 
the modification of qii^^ ( called ) and his 
further undergo six-fold modifications. In the first 
instance they become threefold each. Then the three- 
fold modifications further become twofold each. Thus 
Linga becomes first three, namely (1) Linga the 

Ideal, (2) qraiair or Linga the Mental or Vital, (3) 58l^ 
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or Linga, the Physical or Phenomenal-" The then 
becomes twofold (1) or Linga the Great» 
or Linga the Gracious, (2) atini**! becomes or Linga 
the Itinerant ( dynamic ) and ?%5(55 «t or Linga the Auspi- 
cious and (3) becomes or Linga the Preceptive 

and or Linga the Practical. Similarly Anga 

becomes three, the devotee ( in the stage Of ) At-ond- 
ment, Jawin’, the devotee ( in the stage of ) Enjoyment ( in 
the company of Linga or Shiva ), and the devotee 

( in the first stage of ) Abandonment of the Woild or 
or detachment from the world. In this stage the' Anga 
conceives an aversion towards the worldly life as being 
worthless and begins to cultivate spiritualism in a graded 
course so as to ultimately to attain Mukti. This is called 
technically €gi(^55?«I55. Further becomes two, or 
Anga ( in the stage or condition of ) Identity and 
or Anga ( in the stage of ) Surre nder ; becomes two 

5ii»iT«»fr or Anga the Psychic and auiCf or Anga the Grace- 
earning; and becomes two Anga the Peaceful 

or Persuad-^d and Bhakta, Anga the Devoted or Devotee. As 
regards Shakti there are no names given clearly of the first 
three modifications ; nor have the latter been clearly stated. 
However we may take these three modifications as 

and These three are co-existent with the 

first three modifications of Linga. is mere Universal 

Consciousness without or vibration. But in the second 
statue of evolution there is or vibration. Hence it can 
be called or Universal Conscioubuess with^^. In 

the third stage of the W assumes shape, in which 

or thisness of the phenomenal world becomes 
a distinct thing though not yet separate as phenomenal 


2-68 
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rworld or visible manifestation* All these will be explained 
presently. The has in it two Powers ( or aspects 

of Power) 1^x31^ and Universal Consciousness and 

Transcendantal Power; has twofold aspects airi^iiri% 

Originative Power and the Power of volition or 

Will; the twofold aspects of the Power ( in the 

stage of ) manifestation are ?[•! or knowledge or Perception 
and Activity or Action- The ^ars corresponding to the 
six Powers are €«![ or the phase of Super-peace 

or complete tranquillity, 5rt^5fra?ai or the phase of peace 
without vibration, peace with vibration, or the 

phase of conception, 5i%5i or the phase perception or 
formulation and i%fi% the phase of explication or effect- 
uation. Bhakti correspondingly has first three forms 
or the state Purity in which there is complete 
renunciation or detachment from the world ; or 

the state of psychic culture preparation or development; the 
state of attachment or submission to the Lord. The 
later twofold forms of the three forrns of respectively 

are— WW or the stage of identity and or the 

stage of joy; the experiential ( the first stage of 

experience which after further development progresses 
towards str? or joy ) and or the state undivided 

attention; or firm or unshaken faith in the Godhead 
or the state of fixity of faith, and the state of faith 
in God or attachment to the Lord, 

The first three modifications of Linga have other 
equivalent names, namely, R|, of wq/Sn, 

of smirfn, srrii? of In the same 

way sn?, and are the names of qi«rtq, 
respectively. When tabulated they will be as follows;— 
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It may be noted that % in the table means or 

the primeval source ( or atqirfraflrq in super-tranqnil 
state ) and is to be distinguished from i?f ( the dot ) or 
in the state of stir ( ) tending towards evolution. 
Similarly sometimes means or qqi^n in the state 
of perfect tranquillity as distinguished from qi5[ the sound 
in the state of stir or vibration tending towards evolution. 
Hence and are synonymous with each other or 
different from each other in accordance with the sense given 
them in a particular place- Similarly , the second of 
the three modifications} means f%gL in the state of vibration 
and should be distinguished from the first of six 

modifications in the state of highest tranquillity. 

It is very important to note that qqfaq, (Sq, qrq^q, 
and 3R5Ti«q are one and the same. In the same way ^ 5 , and 
are one and the same. This is natural because 
Anga in his progress towards at-one-ment by stages of 
spiritual development reaches the highest state or stage 
of essential identity with q»%q i. e. which is 

qiqfsq, which in turn is or qqi^q, the Highest, So also 
and are one and the same as the highest 

phase of 5ri%» of qq^q. These- six modifications of f^q, 
5ri%i, sfq and qi% all corresponding and related to one 
another, are qsjqa, the six localities or stages. They are 
six localities because T^q and- are located in the .body 
of sftq or #q- They are six stages because Anga attains 
at-one-ment by these six distinct stages of spiritual 
development in his progress towards Mukti by a graded 
course of qqiqqi- All this means 

Thus qrf^q, the the only one Almighty Lord, 

is theologically qqi^q- The qql^ undergoes twofold 
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modifications on account of His wonder-working Power, 
or ‘srn^iIFqr. His Shakti also simultaneously under- 
goes modifications as and vr^. The operates ‘ 
towards creation and Href operates towards the unification 
or at-one-ment of Anga and Linga- Hence according 
to Lingayats the creation of the phenomenal world in all 
its details is expressed and explained as the result of 
of the Almighty. The and the 36 

principles ( ti?fls ) expressed and explained theologically, 
are’ identical with ciwdrcTTtRr? and the 36 principles of 
other Schools df Shaivism and Shaktism. They agree 
perfectly in sense and import but differ in terminology. 
The difference in terminology is due to the special stand 
point ( ^5q>j3t^5!rt?5r ) taken by Lingayat philosophers. We 
should now note how the principles are identical. 

(1) The Transcendent Parama Shiva is He *“Who 
is pf, the nature of Bliss itself and all complete in Himself. 
He holds in himself the still unmanifested Universe as 
an idea, rather, as an experience of his own, which is also 
the root of all that afterwards becomes expressible in terms 
of disooursive thought and speech. At the same time he 
transcends even this supremely ideal Universe or which 
is the, same thing, this universal experience. So long as 
He is this, that is, so long as He is both the transcending 
Reality, Bliss and Intelligence as well as the one all- 
including Supreme experience of the perfect, because the 
supremely ideal Universe, there is no need of a universal 
manifestation,” 

This is the wiaJi of the Lingayats already described. 
He is teclioically and or 'TiraiHis 

' * Kashmere Shaivism, page 61. . 
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His Shakti, technically the first o£ the six modi- 

fications of Shakti. 

(2) The second is “ The Shiva Tatva is 

the first manifestation and the power of “being” (l^^) 
predominates in it. It is purely subjective, and has no 
objective or predicative reference, it is free not only 
from the impurities of Karma and M&y^ but also from 
that impurity which is technically called flnavamala. The 
experience of this state, if the use of such a word is 
permissible, is pure “1*. This experience may be compared 
to that of Nirvikalpa SamMbl, It is wrong to use even 
such a predicate as “am” iu reference to it; because “am” 
also implies some kind of relation of identity} which 
presupposes both the self-consciousness and the conscious- 
ness, however vague or indefinite, of something apart 
from the self.” 

This is the asri^l^n of the Lingayats with or 

Shakti, the transcendental. The Shakti is also called 
HfiqiJfr, or of the pure road 

Both and the first come under the 

first of the first three modifications, namely, 

” Linga the Ideal. ” In the condition of ( the 

) He is all-transcen ling and the Universe is in 
the supremely ideal condition. In the condition of 
He becomes immanent and the Universe is still in the 
same state. Therefore, is “ Linga the Ideal” and 

is mere Prakisha. The Shakti of is if it may 

be so called. Both these aspects are included by The 
first positive quality of The Universe is in the 

noumenal stage. 

f Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical 
Study, pp. 239-40. 
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(3) The third is the second that follows 

* “ The next category, the manifestation of which 

follows that of the Shiva,- is the Shakth This can scarcely 
be called the second cIt^- Its manifestation takes place 
almost simultaneously with the first, for unless there be 
consciousness of what is manifested, how can it be said 
to have been manifested at all? It is, however spoken of as 
the second, because the consciousness presupposes the 
‘‘being” as the rays do the flame- Just as there can be no 
rays without a flame so there can be no consciousness 
without ‘‘being”. But still just as in the successive mani- 
festations of the light energy flame undeniably precedes 
the rays, so, in those of Universal Self ‘‘being’* precedes 
conciousness- Though the experience of the ))eing 
belonging to this state, like that of the preceding, is 
without any objective reference, yet it is not altogether 
without predicative reference. The experience of the 
Shakti is marked by the additional element of “.am” 
to the “ 1 ” as ‘‘ I am. ” 

The Shakti of this arff is 8nf^5ri%5 or Originative 
Power, because it gives rise to the first conception in 
Shiva of ihe Universe- This is or movement towards 

the manifestation of the Universe. 

(4) The fourth is the third This is so 

called because there is for the first time the notion of being 
in the experience as ‘‘ I am this. ’’ t “ This is the third 
category and the power of will ) predominates in 
it- The wilU as our experience tells us, is not altogether 
without any objective reference, nor is its object so dis- 

* Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical study, 
page 240- t Ibid page 241- 
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tinot as that of knowledge- Therefore, this Tattava 
represents a very faintly affected state of the self. It is 
a transitional stage between the unaffected state of 
Shiva and Shakti and the distinctly effected state of the 
Ishwar Tattva. The affection of the Universal Self 
at this stage may be compared to that of the limited 
self of an artist when the desire to produce first arises 
within him* It may also be compared with the 
extremely faint outline of an intended ■ artistic produc- 
tion on a canvas- The experience of the being of this 
tattva may be represented as “ I am this." It has, 
however; to be remembered that the ‘‘ this " which 
represents the Universe* the cause of affection, is so 
faint that it can be said to affect the universal beings 
of this tattva as little as a picture does a canvas when 
it is represented by extremely faint outlining dots only-” 
The Shakti here is desire, will, or volition ( 
because now arises desire or will in Shiva for the first time 
to produce the Universe- This is the Shivalinga of the 
Lingayats. Linga the Auspicious wishing well of the 
Jivas ( Angas ) in their attempts at attaining mnkti in 
the universe. Both these tattvas ( ) and 
come under ai'niSn, Linga the Vital or Mental ? Vital 
because it Is for the first time that there is the vitality 
of the universe in the form of conception or the 
Universe is in the conceptual stage. 

Both these aspects the third and the fourth are 
included by the second positive quality of Wini and 
the universe is in the conceptual stage- The Shakti 
of amren is 
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' (5) Next comes the fourth t“ This is 

the fourth category* The power of knowledge (fJi) 
predominates in it. It is marked by the rise into 
prominence of the “This” element of the Universal Self 
which had but very faintly affected the •self in the 
Sad^shiva tattva It is but natural that the objective 
element should predominate in it, because knowledge is 
nothing but an affection of the self due to internal or 
external causes; and the distinction of the state of 
volition from that of knowledge is only this that the 
afieotion of self in the former case is very faint but in 
the latter it is so very clear that the element of the 
self, which predominates in the former case is thrown 
into the background in the latter. The difference 
between these two states of the Uuiveral Self may be 
compared to those of a canvas; the former to the one 
in which the intended picture is faintly outlined in 
hardly perceptible dots; but the latter to the other in 
which the picture is fully drawn and the canvas is 
thrown so much in the background that ordinary 
people instead of calling it cauvas call it picture. The 
idea of the predominance of the objective element in 
the experience of the Ishwar state is conveyed in the 
Trika literature by giving the first position not to “I” 
as in the case of the Sad^shiva state “ 1 am this ” but 
to “this” as "This Lam.” It is perhaps to imply the 
idea of predominance of the objective element that this 

category is called “ Ishwar tattva ”, because the lordli- 
ness of a lord consists in his holding what constitutes 
his lordliness, to be more important than his self-” 

t A.bhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical 
Stndy, page 242* 
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This is 3 ?i^»T of the Lingayat philosophy, Linga) 
the Preceptor, directing the Anga in his attempts at 
Mukti. The Shakti of this tattva is KiJr ('knowledge) 
or formulation ( concrete planning ) of the universe, 

(6) Lastly comes or ui^i. * “ It is the fifth, 
category and is marked by the predominance of tlje 
power of action (i%3n5n%). In this the objective element 
is neither so obscure as in the Sad^shiva, nor so predo- 
minant as in Ishwar, but it is, like the two pahs of 
an evenly held balance ( ), in a- state of 
perfect equality with the subjective. The experience 
of this state may be expressed as I am this *. 

This is Linga, the Practical or .devotional 

activity. Here the universe appears in the full-fledgedr" 
form. The Shakti of this tattva is i%*ii or aotitity that', 
brings the universe into existence- Here- the Linga 
puts Anga ( the devotee ) into devotional activity for 
his attaining Mukti. Both these aspects come under 
Linga the physical or phenomenal, as the whole 
universe is in the manifested condition- The universe 
is in the perceptual stage, as it assumes the state of 
being perceived as the phenomenal world- Both these 
are included in the the third positive quality of 
The Shakti of s[BI^ is sriuraq'- 

It is evident from the forgoing that the sixLingas of 
the Lingayat philosophy are identical with the-.?i^5ii3" 
and the first five tattvas of the other Shaiva schools,. 
The theological equivalents of these are called, (1) 

* Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical ' 

study, 242. - • ■■■' 

2-69 
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(2)fiFi^«Taw,(3) 1,(4) ’icfaT^,(6) and (6) ^ 1 ^ 553 ^^. 

We may tabulate the six as follows; — 


(^!!I^*T ) I 


II II 

r^q[t0n 3’5i«n---iTi=5tiU3«i 


Hfl/Sn sii^'Rs^i 


I ! SMi^n or 


or 3?R^ 


or 

The corresponding Sbakti will bo; — 

(^3; — HI Sltf^ 113 13531 

L I, !__ L I L 

55113 or 13 or aimrei or 31133 


In support and explanation of what is described 
abo?e the following verses from sipr^^sp ( ) may 
be: moted;— 

513 3i3i«»T ^13 511(^353 [ 

ge'rariiafai ^313 i^iti || 'a 11 
T3S53 3131^3 ’f3I3[. 31351^ 3^1c3f I 
3f3Ti 3131^3 ^313. |r% 1301 3f Ic33r || % W 
Smi^n -3^T5i^ 33cS53f3^53J^ I 
e?5i353e33sr 1 ^ 331 ? tfa ir: ii y* IJ 
353 0SR3IS# 10133^3 353 . 1 
f0I3lf«15f 3IiriH%S3U5U5t5[ |l ^ || 

3|5 3i3f«^ 1 

8n3^33r3RRgfi3g31fa3- IM 1 II 

Such is the Shaktivishishtadwaita philosophy that 
explains the why, the what and the wherefrom of the 
creation and human life in it, as every system of 
philosophy of religion does in its own way. And the 
foregoing treatment will make it evident how this 
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philosophy differs fundamentally not only from the 
philosophy of non-Shaiva schools but also from fchaA 
of other sister schools of Shaivism, Here Linga or 
Ghaualinga creates the universe in his 
Linga being the and Anga being the The 

creation of the physical universe is not wanton but 
purposeful* for it is meant for supplying the necessary 
stimuli for varied experiences of individual souls and 
for their attaining at-one-ment with the Universal Soul, 
the Grhanalinga. So it is said in- page 44,— 

The individual souls or Angas are mere manifesta- 
tions of the Universal Self and their acts of knowledge 
are wholly dependent upon it. It is the very Universail 
Self, which sees and knows through the innumrerable 
bodies and as such is called the individual. It is the 
very life of the means of right knowledge, through 
which the existence of the external objects as such is 
established. Thus Jiva or Anga is Shiva limited by 
the power of M^yfi. Shiva -is macrocosm and Jiva is 
the microcosm. 

Here the question naturally arises as to how the 
Anga encaged in the small human body be Shiva, the 
Universal Self, or how Shiva and Jiva be one and 
-the same, so that the latter may become 
( essentially one ) with the former ? This is met by 
the reply that the subtlest element, is all-perva- 
sive; and though it is .limited by a jar or a cave, as is 
seen in this limited world, it does not lose its all-perva- 
sive character. Similarly the Universal Self, though 
all-pervasive, is limited and confined into the human 
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fe<i3y'^ by- tbe inscnifcabla work of for the time 

Mag bat it does nob lose its all-pervasiveness. This 
is discussed in ( pp. 38, 39 ): — 

' 1% r%>5i u? 

phcWlf^’Rj I Jjsrr ^iU3raqi«q^|%35l?3l 3T[?B(- 

qifq ^rqqglr 

h«ii ^iqqi3[qsi^ i%qlci?qq 

^qqqru, i qqra — 

I ' ’ ' 

ufisqzqist’i aatq% | 
sSiqct uqi ?si3 f«inrq?T?(r: 11 

Now the question again arises how Shiva as Linga 
is in the human body and how he is known to be there. 
iThis issue, is raised and discussed and the presence of 
'.liinga in' the human body is established in the book 
c( bn..pp^ 41—46 ) as follows;— ug aiqqqqivq- 

eaffq^qrdi5rqiuqi^3^u iSqqq;qi'«r[%l[q u? aiJrej: ^qi(^f!l qixqm 
‘ - --■• uVqTf^ ula aW ultig# I 
\v : . : . iqr%TtcmRqf?r l 

: i . • \ : . q«qrRi udisg^q Piicrtg || 

11% qi331?lWq%q sflUI^'ni ql^rST^on^q sftq^q qaq4 aiq^i^j 

*^l^q?jiSq'5iq«%%?q. uqT'uanqq?qq eiaw uWi%^| u^qr(l»f ^ ul l%q- 

Jjlfquqi viqdl% qrfr^sRiqr^Sfl^qTOq^iiir: i qg qqi^qiduir 

uqT’Tiinqqcq ^qgqqssrq qr0<wq^ qi?%f%cFTrk iSq^rq^q qfsiqr- 
’f^i%'^|xq% i qr^P^^q?q qf?%i%?^qf5r i^qqq'^q qisRsiq u'lqqq «5T- 
g?qr uqlqqi^?! f?|g% \ ^>07 4|(%qsqf^ cTiq^q 

■ ql^qRq»icI5qq;- 1 31“%— 

, ■ '" 9r=qm%q sri’ni’^a fl’eRtqsugiag | 

, ' ' ' . nqjT?nuiq?r H' 

■ -g^sn g qi%qr^au^g i 

* ' • ' ' waiviuiq^ II 
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s agii^q554«rq; I 

(q?i[5B55tg^^^ ^Tirioigisr^ n 

csjiinsa 5 aftJifrtriRqar^j^ i 

3?rf?in?a^55qi>3 ^qlfst^^ara^r ii 

535^siC'>ihi«i4 II 

*rR4 3 !!;fq’Esia€W«m I 

qrt?rdl[ff«^r>^ ?j^3T|it9tHR || 

rr^ | 

gicis^ titam: 5railnig*rra5f: ii 

This is better explained in i%?i|rra5f<r, page 28, as 
follows: — 

( devotee ) w aiw: sra^- 

fr3!a^;ziR5T 9i?^i?Jigra^^aaa | l^w iSn 5 roi 

fi% :j*i I 3i«'ai?sr?rici^q ^qRa^a^oig^qsi^aaiH^aicaasfiVjfRqtife’.cqig 
9:»R:^va5ii«’T I 

i ^qan- 

*iar; q2fR?qi?[.5i?a a^r qffajf^qqraRacqiac. aran- 

a^jqrn'aian i *i?ia?iqr s5^g;?r:i,n^.wi5RS«BRRaiwq3ra 

f^5KR«n%qiS»T i gtiR^nji^cqiaL api*aif^ii^«^qai 

aiH 4R i^ta nqii<*R3^!S’T I {^f^»r- 

areqar5''igCT« aioiqrjfl'^m^acqia: 

?q5raioiRTarqi®iaiaa?qi^ siR^q I 'jq 

fiq’rasJT^ I 

The long and short of this is that or ^5#»r> 
thus enclosed in the human body, is Himself which 
is, therefore, r%q confined in the human body. The 
body is the miniature of the universe, being composed 
of the five elements ( fRl, ^n'^, a^, ^'3, aiRRr.) and 
having all 36 tattvas in- it. The. presence of,. the 
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Universal Self is indicated by the six localities it 
occupies in the human body and its activities are 
exhibited through the five organs of knowledge 
( ) and the five organs of action ( ). All 

this is described lucidly in the above two extracts. It 
may be noted by-the-by that the six Angas are 
connected with the six Lingas, as clearly stated in the 
first extract above “ wtoM etc-” But the 

evolution of the six Angas as the devotees of the 
corresponding Lingas is very clearly stated in the 
following verses of ( pp. 13, 14. ) 

§ argsiTR: I 

q't HUH 

u5qrasB^q5qi=es^'n^«r«5Hiqfli in'* ll 
ari# eftq«»^5rr%i3«rqu: l 

^geqsrngfiqn ii U 11 
cfiqiU^^qcqRqfWl^Iil^qa I 
^«i55 ugitq^i ?f’Eqic§^i*iq |UM| 

%qfiq?«i55 ui^i?^=E!5r^i%si¥rRci: i 
frgqtssE^RRquif^^qaqiqjill n v<» || 
fR5ri%55^'Jiqtnct: | 

V455 II VI |l 

f%qrai%JUiqi: II v^ II 
f .^si# 5ira i 

II 'i\ u 

It will be seen from the above that the Lingas and 
Angas are very closely related to one another as the 
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Man in meditative posture is Lingarupa. 

( Referred to on page 483 ) 


EXPLANATION. 

The picture on the back is intended to show that 
the Linga is the human body in Yoiric meditative 
posture. Ishtalinga, placed on the palm o£ the hand as 
the object of meditation, is the symbolic microcosm of 
the macrocosmic deity. Anga, himself being the 
microoosmic form of the Universal Consciousness, 
looks upon Ishtalinga as himself and worships it with 
the idea and conviction that it is himself, though his 
identity with Shiva is now veiled and temporarily lost. 
8 risi 5 niie»n thus becomes practicable and real. While in 
such kind of worship is not possible. 

^ 3 ti being the worship of aram or aaX the devotee invokes 
the deity for worship which is, therefore, purely 
image worship. Ishtalinga worship, on the contrary, 
being is no image worship. Another thing is 

that at the time of Cisn the Guru infuses the Linga with 
the life-spirit of the devotee, as noted on pp. 623, 624 
sapra> and puts the Linga into the sn®! of the devotee, 
i. e. he thereby makes the devotee conscious of his divine 
nature as microcosm. The wfur, of the deity, there- 
fore, is unnecessary and forbidden. It is thus said — 
^ ?trar|5r: %gr: i 

uwiiH 51 ii %. 1-181. 

The devotee by his aiinlr'irusrr gradually develops 
bis spiritual power and attains union with Universal 
Consciousness in the third ventricle in the cerebrum 
through nerves of Optic Thalamus connected withairfi'5R>. 
Universal Consciousness (lira) descends there from above 
to meet ascending from below- Hence is said to 
be the final and sixth stage for the union ( eiWFi ) of 
and This explains away the apparent difierence 
between the seven stages of P^tanjala or Sh^kta Yoga 
and the six stages of Shivayoga by Shatsthala. 
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cause and effect respectively. The Lingas in short 
pervade the human body and are at the bottom of the 
organs of knowledge and action. It may also be noted 
that the philosophy of ^* 1 , being confined into the human 
body and being at the bottom of the sense-organs is 
maintained by the Vedanta; because it is said in^^ivi^gt- 

qcira nw: i 

*?•!% tr^r ^rgrtr f n 3 ai'n^ar aioi: i 
^ ^T«i¥3?ia I 

srn || 

The human body is Lingarfipa, not merely figura- 
tively or philosophically, as explained heretofore, but 
actually. The devotee in his meditative or comtem- 
plative posture is Linga itself, i. e. the 5 st 8 u, the 
amorphous representation of Tirttf, as may be seen in 
the accompanying picture. The human body when 
initiated into the secrets of the spiritual philosophy 
and the graded course of devotional worship becomes 
45r5r<ir ( the body consecrated and elevated by the 
sacramental rite called and becomes the 

counterpart of fgSnr. The Ishtalinga worn on the body, 
the minified replica of the Lord, is the object of medi- 
tation and concentration rather than that of mere 
formal worship; and the devotee looks upon it as his 
reflection and follows a graded course of subjective' 
culture of the soul, so as to be free from the thre’e taints 
and the five sheaths. He then naturally comes to be 
essentially one with the Lord. That this is 

Lingarfipa is stated in the following: — 
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■ * 5rq:*56rfl I 

'^5tisq?§ ^R^Rl II 

q’l5 TKTF^iSKRseRRI^qRWRafl^ I 
1 3[?Tf^ ?5Tfci; 5B3f3 irig€ || 

afi«?iM ra’Ti^r *i?crtr ii 

®s 

These verses describe of the body but they 

also give an idea of how the parts of the body in the 
meditative posture correspond to the parts of a Linga, 
the amorphous representation of the Lord* It is there- 
fore, said further on in sequence 
lilt ^rq=EgfflS(^fis: rriqa: 

RVimra; safiRiqiRa rsqRgHH^JTr^loiqsifi^ctqqf^ ^?isqq;| 

From argqq^ijr it is known that the first three 
Lingas are in the body; for it is said:— 

qi sTOiaJT g ^^q% i 
»T>^ t^c[(|[q5rq \\ 

^ qoffkR ara i 

uqiwasf qifkRfhqlq^ u 

^qRRq#^'JI i%qrq^q^rq?i:— III, 13, 14, 15. 
isii^ g siqi^n uqr?K I 

sqiqr^n gqqrif^qqicqtn gq^recin n— VI-5. 

We learn from these verses that the gross physical 
body is and is the cause and the substratum of 
gross physical activities* URrSq is the subtle inward 
body, the cause and substratum of vital activities; and 
is the highest principle, the soul, the cause and 
substratum of all intellectual activities ( aqR, the prime 
intellectual cause of both vital and physical activities.) 

The other six Lingas, the modifications of the first 
three Lingas are also in this gross body and they 

* pa'ge 49* 
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occupy the six specific regions in the body .These six regions 
are none other than the six chakras ( approximately the six 
nerve centres or plexuses ) which are six analogues of the 
the sutble bidy. Thus the is the residence 

of the of the of the 

sTSifri of the of sui^Rsn, and of the *TfrfSn 

All this is stated in Sanskrit Bisavapurana canto. IV ast — 

*T5mi5r i 

aTi=si[tran5n«ii.s^ n 

^sTff^SR qR?: i 

II 

n\^’ \ 

JtI5f II 

qi3?r?^«tq: trii% ii 

1^3% 3 5iuiS[^2t ^ i 

s»i?Bi5r?i?8iTa#R scm^: i 

sTi^rr^ firmer?: i 

ii 

«T5i4^: II 

It may be noted that the Lingas residing in the 
chakras are connected with the six letters of 
“ IIS' ;t(I: ”, each Linga, beginning with 9n^ll§*r, being 

connected with letters in the reverse order- Thus the body 
is the vital movements proceeding from the nerve 

system (specially autonomic ) is the srofStt and the head- 
containing the cerebrum is the the seat of ’HtnOT't' 

It is, therefore, clear that the human body is the microcosm. 

The five elements, the <T^fffr>iaifJr, arr^, 9ig, 
and enW^r along with the 3rR*f!i:, the prime source of the five, 
are connected with the six Angasthalas. Thus ga^fl is 

2-60 
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CDnnected with STI'J; with with 

5113 with aira^ with 5 rt'n^!r 55 , and lastly aTRq!^ 

with ^ 5 re«r 3 > in which there is the at-one-ment of Anga 
and Linga, So it is said? — 

aT?¥q?§ Ss:€l#*tRlS5^«t +5Tst5=tra^; II 
ai*iHHR§;ir li«it I 

ailcdtJTR^jr^f sqiqtJT II 

w4n siioi(%tf[ ^rn. strife i 

srarn ^ 511 ?^ ¥i4 J^irsTg^q^ii 3T3»Tq?i5l 1 V, 555, 93 
Thus 3TR«T5i and the five gross elements ( 'f^fiir»l5lif5f ) 
are the causes and efiEects, the one preceding being the cause 
of the one immediately following. The Lingas and A.ngas 
are connected with one another in order. Atman is 
subsidiary to ^!l5«r55 of the Anga, because it is there that 
the ^5? of Linga and A.nga takes place; arr^ra is subsidiary 
to because it is in this lower stage that Anga is in 

stage of surrender to the corresponding Linga that shows 
his grace to the Anga; ^[13 is the subsidiary to srvii»i%?^3, 
because in this stage the Anga has complete control over 
the vital airs in his yogic practices; is subsidiary to 
5Rrt^?st55 because here the Anga attains the peace of mind 
(•w: JJ«i^ or ) by rising above %5t^; is subsi- 
diary to because in this stage the Anga attains 

contentment by conquering tastes of worldy objects by 
rising over them and by being firmly rooted in moral life; 

is subsidiary to because it is in this stage the 

Anga rises above the world and the worldly life by culti- 
vating spiritualism in its initial stage, so as to disentangle 
hitnself from the lusts of the flesh and its bondage to 
ccnmiption. 
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It is to be noted that a?ic<T^ and sniw are closely 
related, being subtle and all-pervasive, and they form one 
group. and are connected and form one group. 
Their close relationship is borne out by modern physical 
science; because motion,* the characteristic of ‘‘ mass or 
object in the form of wind that blows and shakes tress”, 
produces heat and the greater the molecular motion the 
greater the heat. Lastly ail’ll and are closely connected 

as may be seen from the fact that water or liquid substances 
solidify in low temperature and solid substances become 
liquid in high temperature. 

Thus they form one group. These three groups 
come under the first three Lingas respectively, namely, 
and Similarly the six chakras and 

the Lingas residing therein are divided into three groups 
(1) and (2) and (3) and stuqfr, 

become subsidiaries of the three Lingas respectively of 
si'HiSu and In short ShaktivisbistadwaitS' 

is not merely speculative or a matter of “Theological 
prejudice,** as some have said of Kashmere Shivadwaita, but 
is scientifi.c and is based on the physical and physiological 
sciences. We shall try our best to explain physiologically 
the phenomena and working of the Lingas and Angas 
and their interrelation and mutual action and reaction 
when come to the practice of 

Before we proceed next to treat the practice of the 
Lingayat religion we may note the connection between 
the organs of knowledge and organs of action of the human 
body. The organs of knowledge and action are connected 
with the qualities o f the elements. Thus the quality 

* Athalye’s pp* 9, 114. 
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of is perceived by the ear which is, therefore, 

Touch is the quality of ^ig and is perceived by skin spread 
all over the body and in the body. So skin is the 
both internal and external. or colour is the quality 
of light ( and is perceived by the as light is 

located in the eye. i«r or taste is the quality of WT and is 
perceived in its varieties by the tongue, which is therefore, 
Lastly the quality of earth, is perceived by 
the nose, which is, therefore, The ( corresponding ) 

organs of action are (1) The mouth and the tongue (2) The 
hands (3) The feet (4) The genital organ and (5) The 
excretory organs. The close connection between the ear 
and the mouth and the tongue is quite clear, because the 
mouth with the tongue produces sound and the ear 
perceives it. But the connection between the other organs 
of knowledge and the organs of action is not so simple. 
Skin, the organ of tactual knowledge, has hands as the 
corresponding organ of action of touch. The hands are the 
ready servants of touch sensation. Whenever any unpleasant 
touch sensation is felt anywhere on the body the bands 
readily go over there and remove the sensation either in 
the waking condition or the unconscious condition* The 
service of hands during the latter condition is of greater 
importance. Even a child requisions the services of bands in 
connection with tactual sensations. The feet also may be used 
sometimes for similar purposes. But their service is only out 
of emergency and very limited and does not extend all over 
the body. Moreover the hands contain more touch corpus- 
cles than, other parts of the body as is said by Furneaux;-" 

“ Touch spots are of different varieties. The largest 
of these are oyal bodies having a diameter of from to 
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of an inch. They afe called Padmon bodies, after Padni 
the discoverer and are abundantly distributed in the skin of 
the palms and soles and in tendons and ioints....Other 
small bodies called tactile corpuscles of Meissner are 
abundant in the papillae of the catis vera of the fingers 
and toes, lips and the top the tongue.... 

The degree of the sensibility of the skin may be 
measured by the power of distinguishing between two or 
more sensations produced at points very near 'each other. 
For instance, open a pair of compasses till the points are 
about an inch apart. Apply these points to the palm of 
the hand, and two distinct sensations are produced. Now 
apply the points to the skin of the arm, and the sensation 
is such as would be produced by the application of a single 
point. Hence we say that the hand is more sensitive to 
touch than the arm.” ( Human Physiology, p- 252 ). 

This establishes close connection between the skin as the 
organ of tactual knowledge and hands as the corresponding 
organ of action. 

The eyes are the organ of knowledge for colour that 
manifests forms of objects in their varying shades of 
colour. The corresponding organ of action is asserted to 
be feet. But the connection between the two is not. quite 
clear; and it is very difficult for us to understand and 
explain what it is, except that the feet when very 
much used in walking cause irritation to the eyes; and 
conversely, when the eyes are irritated their irritation is 
soothed by the rubbing of the feet with oil as is ordinarily 
done and seen. We confess our inability to offer better 
physiological explanation of connection between the two 
organs. We may also say that when we see an object at 
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a distance and wish to go to it our feet take us to the 
object readily, as no other organ can do. This is what 
can be said in this connection and no better modern physio- 
logical explanation can be given. There is, however, an 
explanation of the connection of eye's, and feet in the 
Indian anatomy and physiology, as stated * in the “Serpent 
Power’’, which is an explanation of The connec- 

tion is that ‘‘ G^ndhilri, to the back of the left sympathe- 
tic chain, — supposed to stretch from below the corner of 
the left eye to the left leg- It was evidently supposed 
that some nerves of the cervical plexus come down through 
the spinal chord and joined on to the great sciatic nerve of 
the sacral plexus- Hastijihvfl, to the front of the left sym- 
pathetic chain, stretching from below the corner of the left 
eye to the great toe of the left foot, on the same supposi- 
tion as before- Pathological facts were believed to point 
to a special nerve connection between the eyes and the toes-” 
It is probable that feet contain element of light more than 
any other part of the body, as hands do more touch corpu- 
scles I Is it because of this that the author of 
developed in his feet and had his eyes there and is 
called ? As regards the connection between the 
remaining two organs of knowledge, the tongue as the 
knower of different tastes and the nose as the knower of 
different kinds of smell, and the corresponding organs of 
action, the genital organ and the excretary organ, looks 
very strange. But the explanation of their connection is 
that the genital organ is the organ for discharging the 
liquid matter (urine), waste though it is. And urine being 
the genital organ is the organ of action for 


* Sernpnf: r\ 1 1 
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Similarly the excretory organ (rectum) discharges solid waste 
matter of the body; and that is why it is the organ of 
action for It is in this way that the connection 

between the tongue and genital organ and between the nose 
and the excretory organ can be established. Such is our 
explanation of the close connection between the organs of 
knowledge and the organs of action. The following verses 
of may be noted in this connection: — 

i%3Ii25r^?t5isir ii 

31% %9[5wm ii 

Lastly the heart is both the organ of knowledge 
and action for arrc^q;, , the soul confined to the body. So 
it is said further on in the book: — 

srrsRR^ic^^ig;. inw II 

5 i 

( B ) Practice of Lingayat religion. 

We now come to this topic that is the sequel to 
the philosophy of the religion for the attainment of 
Meksha, the last and the most important of the 
objectives of human life. The practice is based on the 
philosophy and is the reverse process of that of the 
evolution of human life. The practice takes the indivi- 
dual souls back to the original source in the same way 


* 9 - 11 , 17 , 18 . 
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in which they come into existence and are involved 
into and entangled with the life in the world. 

The practice of the Lingayab religion is expressed 
very well by the definition of the word given in 

various treatises of the religion- Jiva, as the result of 
the activity of anfiiHUi, comes to be affected by the three 
taints ( ) and covered over by five sheaths ( or by 
six including ^rrai). As a result of sTi'nqua the jive 
becomes i. e. constricted; as a result of flWflcs be is 
covered over by the five sheaths ( \ and as a 
result of which is the contracted form of Shiva’s 
the jiva retains the vague hankering after 
doing something, which produces tendencies of the 
mind ( wiusit: ) and He has to be born as a 

human being in order to be free from the by 

enjoying the fruits of or by destroying the accumu- 
lated ^ that stands to his credit. That he can do by 
undergoing a course of strict spiritual discipline and 
by living a holy life of devotion to the Godhead. Such 
a life of devotion and the course of spiritual discipline 
forms the practice of the religion, as it does of other 
religions, and enables the jiva to get rid of the three 
taints and the five sheaths* 

The is stated in the definition of a Veera- 

shaiva, the jiva that adopts and follows the Veerashaiva 
or Lingayat religion, as, * “ ” 

A better definition given of it is t “ 

In the first definition 
given by the term ( and that 

* page 3. t page 442. 
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follows ) is omitted but only apparently, because 

later it is said that the jiva’s object is at-one-ment with 
which is And the has in it 

comprehensively all that it means, namely, 

and the result of the evolution. And the 

is the process of practising for attaining 

at-one-ment with The second definition is more 

comprehensive in that it referes to the philosophy 
( ^i%ai 5 '=r, i. e 5Ji%faf^S'tar ), the religious 

), and states the religious rites and course of spiri- 
tual discipline ( and ). The 

best definition is given by as, “ 

rn5iwHra?T4i<jjt-^aiSn-^i'n'r55'i-*Ti^i^n'j%rqralT^3R<it?r3er^i =«r ffi^* 
u^ran: I Thus a Lingayat is one who 
practices \,1) aiZRioi (2) 'twrr and Of these 

is all-comprehensive and includes in it everything that 
the religious practice expresses and lays down. The 
and aisrar’i are subsidiaries and auxiliaries to the 
Thus it is the very life and soul of the Lingayat 
spiritual discipline and religious practice. To take 
away is to take away the very life and soul of the 
religion. For that alone marks it out from all other 
religions and makes it a distinct religious entity. The 
third definition given above mentions the chief points 
of the procedure of «iaesr?i^rr, based on the sir Lingas, 
with the six Shaktis in the form of ^®rs, the six Angas 
with the sixfold and the method of offering ( ) 

all things to the deity before they are enjoyed by the 

0_fl1 
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devotee himself during the worldly life. Before the 
poirtioulars of and are explained it 

would be better to note .the principles underlying the 
practice. They are: — 

(1) The first principle is that religion is as necessary 
for human beings as food is- A man without religion 
is the creature of circumstances. But the man 
with religion is master of himself and, therefore, 
master of all situations and circuinstanoes in life. 
Man .without religion is like a boat on the sea without 
a rudder. And just as such a boat is loft to the mercy 
of waves to be tossed about by them only to bo sunk 
in the end. Similarly man without religion is subject 
to the miseries of the world and to the endless series of 
transmigrations. And to be free from such series of 
transmigrations he must have recourse to religion that 
teaches him psychic culture and guides him on the 
road to eternal happiness, the Mokshn. But men seek 
matter first) and therefore, they miss what they really 
want. Some people devote an entire life time to the 
study of science; some spend their lives in the pursuit 
of an art; others struggle with professions. Success in 
any line of endeavour is admirable; but desirable above 
all things else is peace, everlasting peace- Man may 
acquire endless wealth through honest or questionable 
metihods of business. The wealth may bring him all 
that he desires but with one glaring exception of ever- 
lasting happiness or peace. Happiness, ineffable happi- 
ness, is the direct result of a well-planned life conducted 
on; the principles set forth in the religion. Millions 
of people are living in misery simply because they 
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save never learnt, the true significance and nature of 
religion and ■ the' importance of self-development 
and self-realization by means of religion. From 
the beginning of time man’s ignorance regarding him- 
self has been directly responsible for his defeat. The 
same ignorance has resulted in the downfall of empires. 
It has made a miserable wreck of countless lives.- 
It has fertilized poverty where -prosperity might have 
blossomed and reared up a rich harvest. It has fostered 
misery where peace and contentment might have 
dwelt. The battle between ignorance and light has' 
been ever going on, down through ages, but ignorance 
has never really won a battle. True it is that there 
are times when ignorance seems to be fortunate in the 
achievement; but sooner or later it has to give way to 
light, which gives a deadening blow to its adversary. 
That light is religion, which, therefore, is to- be 
devoutly learnt and followed. ■■■■' 

(2) The second basic principle of the religion is, 
that it is a personal afiair, the afiair of the Jiva, male 
or female, in order that it may be free from the trammels 
of the ever-recurring births and deaths and miseries 
thereof. Every Jiva is the driver of the oar of his own life 
so that he nxay avoid the ditches and pitfalls of ignorance, 
and follow the safe route of the religion to ever-enduring 
bliss, Moksha as it is' called- The transitory worldly 
happiness is not the aim. The religion, therefore,- says 
that man is the architect of his own fortune and he 
has been furnished by God with necessary capacity 
and power to be his own architect. There are those 

claim that fate -is entirely beyoild their, control- 
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When they fail in some important undertaking they 
simply accept defeat as if it were a part of the pattern 
of life and pass on down the path of existence that to 
them is strewn with obstacles. No doubt life is strewn 
with obstacles and difficulties and is not free from 
various problem These problems have, to do with 
the moulding of fate- But we cannot dodge the problems 
and have to meet them face to face and find out a 
formula that will enable us to control fate- This 
formula or technique of controlling fate the religion 
gives- Jiva, though in the grips of fate, is endowed 
with free will and freedom to act. He can, therefore, 
design and mould his own fate and can realize self. 
Jiva is made in the image ( ) of G-od and is His 
child. His reason is guided by the unerring wisdom of 
G-od iaste,ad of by his greedy blundering ego- Ho can 
master his own fate and control future happenings in 
bis life. He can attain success where failure seems to 
be inevitable. To attain success Jiva is endowed with 
limitless power of mind over body and human destiny- 
The religion proclaims That man is only a conduit 
of infinite knowledge and power that is behind man- 
kind. It teaches him that if desires and wants are in 
man the .power to supply is also in him; and that 
whenever and wherever a desire or want is fulfilled it 
was out of this infinite magazine that the supply came 
and not from any supernatural being. The idea of 
a super-natural being may rouse to a certain extent 
the power of action in man; but it also brings dependance 
fear and superstition. It degenerates into a horrible 


* Bftjayoga by Yivekanauda, Introduction- 
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belief in the natural weakness of mah....And makes him 
forget his infinite capacity and power*. The Lingayat 
religion teaches that the highest bliss cannot be vica- 
riously obtained by employing priests. The agency of 
priests, as the intermediaries between man and God is 
a huge joke and hoax. One has to work for one's own 
salvation by developing and using the power within. 

(3) The third principle is very fundamental. It 
makes no distinction between sexes but gives equal 
opportunity to both sexes, male and female. The religion 
declares that both males and females are made in the. 
image of God and both are equally the children of God,, 
The difference in their bodies or constitution is merely 
and mainly structural; but there is no difference in their 
mental and intellectual capacities. Apart from condi- 
tions imposed upon females in society in any social 
organization they are equally entitled to spiritual cul- 
ture for self-realization and ultimate salvation- They 
have souls to save as much as males, and as such, the 
the religion says, there is no power that ' can deprive 
females of their birth-right to work for their own sal- 
vation by following the path of religion and adopting the 
formula or technique as men can do. The sexual dis- 
tinction between male and female is of the body and not 
of soul as is said in ‘‘ ff ^ gfli'l. etc.” 

Says Swami Vivekananda in his Rajayoga ( commentary 
on Sutra 11 — 30) that ‘‘A man who wants to be 
a perfect Yogi must give up the idea of sex- The soul 
has no sex. Why should it degrade itself with sex 
ideas ? *' Lingayats are therefore perfectly right in 
placing woman on a par with man in matters of religion- 



T.h'e’ religion emphatically repudiates the stupid and 
meaningless idea of the Yarnashramadhanna that sexes 
are fundamentally different and females are inferior to 
males; the females, accordingly, have- to serve' 
slavishly their husbands to attain Moksha Such an 
obviously wrong idea the Lingayat religion rejected 
contemptuously and admitted women readily into the 
premises of its principles and practice- Tho women, 
therefore, came into their own and took their place 
beside men since the religion was founed by tho prophet 
and philosopher, Basava. Tho place that woman holds 
in social life makes it imperative that she should have 
the liberty to develop her latent faculties and power 
to work out her owu salvation. Tho religion proves 
that women are not a chattel but intellectual beings. 
It irrefutably establishes the principle that tho hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world; that tho same 
hand goes further and moulds the tastes and destinies 
of the sons and daughters of mankind. In short the 
religion- proclaims that men and women have equal 
power and right for spiritual culture and are equally 
entitled to the secrets of religion- This is the main ' 
reason why temporary untouchability of women during 
their monthly course is done away with for daily and ' 
usual religious rites. 

(4) The fourth principle is the principle of universal 
brotherhood of man. in matters of religion- The religion, 
hence, keeps its doors open to all people without any 
distinction. The .artificial .barriers of Yarnashrama- 
toarma between man and man have been torn down 
and all .are admitted within the fold and given equal. 
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rights and oppoitunities to the principles and practice 
of the religion to attain self-realization- The religion 
maintains that spiritual culture and the realization of 
the self are not the close preserve of a few only. The 
artificial distinction of human beings into high and 
low, and therefore) deserving and undeserving of 
religious rites, is the doctrine of the selfish sectiori of 
the people for its personal pelf- But in as much as all 
human beings, the Jivas, are the children of God, all 
have equal right to the course of reviving the lost 
divine sonhood and for reolaimin.? perfection, which is 
the divine birth-right of all to possess. The religion 
believes in the fellowship of all human beings and 
undertakes to give its followers the excellent technique, 
the proper and the definite method of contacting 
God step by step. It teaches all how to develop and 
use their unlimited power within in order that they 
may regain the forgotten image of God in man. It 
shows the one scientific highway of self-realization as 
the common property of all the sons and daughters of 
Adam and Eve. Man is a very fortunate animal that 
he is born as man that ho may have the opportunity 
of attaining Moksha by a life of spiritual culture and 
discipline, as Swami Vivekan^nda remarks . * “ The 
human body is the greatest body in the universe> and 
the human being the greatest being- Man is higher 
than all animals, than all angels; none is greater than 
man. Even the Devas ( gods) will have to come down 
again and attain salvation through a human body._ 
Man alone attains perfection, not even the Devas. 


* Eajayoga, page 29 ( Adsvaitashrma edition. ) 
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According to the Jews and Mohamedans God created 
man after creating angels and everything else; and after 
creating man he asked the angels to come and salute 
him, and all did so except Iblis; so God cursed him and 
he became Satan. Behind this allegory is the great 
truth, that this human birth is the greatest birth that 
we can have." Such being the case is it not inhuman 
and monstrous that a section of the people called 
“Shudras” should be deprived of their right to religion? 
This false principle of Yarnashramadharma of dividing 
people into the privileged and the unpriviledged sections 
is refuted and rejected by the religion and the principle 
of universal brotherhood of man in religion established* 
A glowing tribute of praise has been paid in words 
* ‘‘When all the outer observances of the Veerashaivas 
are closely studied with sympathy and insight, you will 
see that the entire religion is a vindication of the 
principle of the brotherhood of man and its necessary 
concomitant, the neighbourly love, nay, the universal 
love, and that of the renunciation of the world, that is, 
the renunciation of the Prapancha with its various 
cycle of bitters and sweets> sweets and bitters and so 
on in never-ending succession* I may safely say that 
there are few faiths that have flourished on the Indian 
soil which have so openly preached the equality of man, 
of the prince and the peasant, of the sage and the 
sinner, in the social scale* The Yeerashaivas did away 
with the lip-religion of polished commonplaces and of 
mere moral and spiritual shibbol eths, and actually lived 
with the principles that they taught. The invidious 


* S. D. Yol. XI, page 218. 



distitictioa that is usually shown in India between man, 
and man, as a social being, as a moral being, as a spiritual 
being, has brought the country so low in real spiritualityj 
that sham and humbug and fine phrases exist in place o£ 
real religion. Shiva-drishti is not the preserve of any one 
man or woman. It is on the other hand, the treasure-trove 
that is buried in the Dahara-pundarika of every rational 
being. And the greatest Samyakdarshins and Anubhavis, 
who have kept up the spirituality of India, who have been 
a standing witness to the truth that God carf'not only be 
inferred but can actually be seen, can not only be fervently 
prayed to with emotion and devotion, but can, in the real 
sense, be known, have not always been drawn from sections 
of population, who pride themselves on their pbarisaic 
ritual and superiority of blood and birth.” 

(5) The fifth principle is that life in this world is in 
no way incongruous with the practice of religion. It is 
not necessary for any one to go to a forest for the sake of 
attaining Moksha. Home and life at home do not in any 
way clash and conflict with the spiritual life. Happiness, 
ineffable happiness, is the direct result of a well-planned 
life, conducted on the principles set forth by the religion, 
which teaches all how to live a life, pious and religious, in 
the world as a step to at-one-ment with God. The well- 
planned life of the Lingayats in this world is called 
“ K&yaka ”, as practised by the Lingayat saints that formed 
the holy band of spiritualists clustering round Basava. 
K&,yaka or the proper method of living a life is the highest 
achievement of the band of saints. They actually lived 
the life and demonstrated to the world that life in the 
world in the midst of worldly affairs was in no way incon- 
2-62 



sistent with the life of spiritual discipline for the reaiizatioQ 
of Self. That band of saint's, who had realized Self, had in 
it men and women of various ranks and professions. The 
prophet and leader Basava was the minister of a kingdom; 
Gundaya was a potter; Appanna was a barber, Haralaya was 
a shoe-maker; Kakkaya was a tanner; Ketaya was a basket- 
maker; Chaudaya was a ferryman} Madiwal was a washer- 
man. This is to mention only a few. There were? besides, 
traders, agriculturists and men of different business lines too 
many to be mentioned here. It is thus proved that K^yaka, 
the well-planned life, was quite practical and nothing 
was impossible. 

(6) Simplicity and suitability of practice is the sixth 
principle. The technique is the common scientific high- 
way of self-realization for all. By means of the simple 
and definite techrrique of the Jivas advance as far as 
they wish up the spiritual ladder. Men differ intellectu- 
ally- If some are sharp others are dull; if some are active 
others are slow. But this does not preclude anybody 
from practising the religion. The technique is so designed 
that men and women of different physical and intellectual 
capadty and different temperaments can follow the religion 
and develop the power ’ of mind over body, health and 
p'rdsperity. The Jiva, that wants to earn happiness, should 
take up the practice suited to him and attain Moksha- The 
religion supplies a long-felt want, because it teaches 
a simple way, the technique of with the net of which 
one can scientifically trap real happiness. The 
technique, never revealed before, shows six stages or steps 
on the ladder of consciousness gradually leading to cosmic 
Consdovisness. For achievement does not come overnight. 
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Man is born almost helpless. The infant cannot walk at 
birth, but nature brings about development by degrees; and 
so it is with the technique* It offers instruction in self- 
realization and development in a graded coarse. In short, 
if the simple course is adopted and followed sincerely and 
conscientiously in accordance with K.S.yaka, all will, be 
obtained by the grace of Grod, the Linga, This is why.it 
is oft-times repeated “ ” as the main feature, 

and motto of the religion. The practice lasts all through: 
life till death in peace. The course is simple and suited, to 
all individuals and development is gradual by degrees,. 

(7) The seventh principle b Ahinsa or non -injury. 
The principle of ahimsa, though not the basis, on which: 
the superstructure of religion is raised like that of Jainisna- 
and Buddhism, permeates the philosophy and practice of 
the religion. In the opinion of the prophet a religion is 
no religion that does not teach ahimsa, kindness- and com- 
passion. This was the reaction to the Vedic religion,. the: 
performance of sacrifices, in which innocent animals were- 
slaughtered. Basava’s heart, like that of Buddha, bled 
for the animals killed in sacrifices and strongly condemned 
the killing of animals under the garb of sacrifices. .Animals 
are, be says, as much entitled to a happy life as.mea.are. 
They may be used for the service of. man but should bei 
kindly and lovingly treated, as if they were man’s kith and 
kin. Basava’s heart full of the milk of humau kindness, 
the universal kindness, reached out to "the suffering 
animanls and preached ahimsa and non-violence, physical, 
mental or oral. In this respect Basava stands second to- 
none, though he comes so late after Buddha and Mah&vira. 

(8) The last and not the least but most important is 
the unity of thought and action, a perfect concordance 
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(Jod 13 no where to be seen more clearly than in the life of- 
a sincere Lingayat. Of all these WRfinw the feeling of 
devotion and the worship in 4®''^otion is the root and 
foundation of all other elements of Yoga; because without 
Bhakti nothing is possible. The feeling of devotion pre- 
pares the mind and confirms the mental attitude of a 
devotee and enables him to act sincerely in religious practices. 
ITnless is trained and attuned with the true feelings 

of devotion, the welling emotion of attachment to, the 
Lord, the devotee’s acts are like the movements of a hollow 
life-less automaton and are not capable of doing any good 
to the entangled soul. They are like the movements of 
a scarecrow tossed about by the blowing wind but not the 
movements of a conscious being. The conscious mental 
attitude, that gradually grows into an unconscious physical 
and mental habit, is prepared by Bhakti. Hence the Linga* 
yat philosophers give primacy to Bhakti and Bhaktiyoga; 
and all other forms of Yoga are complementary to 
and hinge on it for. the achievement of the highest human 
ideal- The whole of this is included in ^^ 55 . 

The elements of other forms of yoga are com- 
plementary to Bhaktiyoga, because men are tempera- 
mentally different and act in accordance with their tem- 
peraments peculiar to them. According to the classifica- 
tion of yoga philosophers there are four kinds of tempera- 
ments, the emotional, the active, the mystic and the 
rational, the inner understanding is more or less moulded 
by the temperament. Consequently, the inner understanding 
arouses an attitude of the Divine Reality specific to a parti- 

* The Philosophy of Yoga by Swami J^n^nanda, 
pages 27, 28. 
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cular temperament. The aspirant of a particular tem- 
perament, therefore) develops an attitude of Diviae# pecu- 
liar to himself) and this attitude brings forth its corres- 
ponding subtle transformation of the subjective series of 
the Super-ego. The subtle result of this particular trans- 
formation restrains the modifications of the subjective 
series of the sense-ego ( of the ). It is in 
fact, in this way that the Absolute Divine is realized- 
In as much as the resulting attitude differs accordin^^ to 
the temperament) the preliminary means differ accordingly. 
The preliminary external means for the aspirant of the 
active temperament is KarmayogS) for that of the emotional 
temperament is Bhaktiyoga, for that of the mystic 
temperament is Rajayoga) and for that of the rational 
temperament is Jnd,nayoga.’, 

Ib is & general belief that the Lingayats have 
discarded all sorts of rites- This is a belief based on 
the fact that Lingayats have altogether discarded and 
dissociated themselves from the Karmak^nda and 
Yajnak^nda of the Vedas and have repudiated the 
sixteen samskaras of the Yarnasbramadharma of 
Hinduism. But the LingayatS) though they have 
rejected in toto the rites and samskaras based on the 
Vedas and Smritis, which have only the and 

in view and which find man to the path 5ii%, 
have a number of rites appearing like religions 
externals as absolutely binding on them. The object 
of these rites is to put man on the wheel of { the 
reverse process towards the Lord ) and never on the 
wheel of dan. And this is clearly *“ The reason why 


* S. D. Vol- XI page 216. 
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’Veershaivas, although they have strong objections to 
the Vedic Yajnas inculcated in the Karmak^nda of the 
BrahmanaS) Kalpsutras, Grihyasutras and so on, have 
special rites of their own, which they observe with all 
religiosity... the kriyas are extremely puritanical in that 
they are intended to teach self-abnegation of all the 
so called good things of the world, and to cultivate in 
the mind of the Veerashaiva the Jiva Karunyam and 
neighbourly love." That religious rites are indispen- 
sable for spiritual culture is expressed in: — 

fit# si«iR sf 3 i 

51 ilRr m 5f fiJftflai i%qi i 

It is hereby proved that and f^r are at bottom 
one; to separate them is as already stated above. 

These puritanical rites of the religion are based on 
the Yogapada of the Divine Agamas, But this doe? 
not mean that the other padas of the Agamas are 
neglected, viz. Oharya, Kriya and Jnftna, on the con- 
trary the charya, Kriya, and Jn^na padas are fully 
utilized and are made to' subserve Shivayoga- It is 
therefore, said i “ I have told you a little previously 
that Veerashaivism is a specilization of the Yogapada 
of the Divyagamap, but you must not infer therefrom 
that no provision is made therein for the descipline 
corresponding to other padas. As a matter of fact, the 
oharya, kriya, and jn^na-padas of the Divyagamas, find 
their most authentic emphasis in Veerashaiva mysticism 
but all those disciplines are steadied and based on the- 


t Ibid, page 133. 
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5’isiasujoif' diffcS^lirie 6? the irDg4pMa- - In ©fcher ' words, ' we 
'ihe.wln'Veerashiv’iSEQ, Yoga;'charya, Yo'ga-kriya, Yoga- 
*.yoga'and .Yoga-}n4na,‘the last imperoepbihly shadhi'g off 
idto the real or “ Fellow-ship 'isf tUe 

Lord.” The truths of the Divyagatnas are elabor^^ 
‘With an unmistakable -profundity and thoroughness, 
"not only with refer-ence-to-subjeotive Illumination atfd 
:an6ar-angavrittis, but'what is most important and the 
most distinguishing tfait -of Veerashaivism, also with 
reference' to objective conduct of and attitude towards 
men and things, or, as we might say, to bahiranga 
■vy4pfi,ra. The subjective culture of the soul proceeds pa.ri 
passu with the objective training of the attitude of the. 
vyavahario man towards the Lord’s prapanoha, including 
■animate and the rest. ” 

The reason why is given primacy and the 
elements of other yogas are 'subsidized to it^is well 
•accounted for in' the following. * “ The' value of’’'itn*it^ 
k 'more or less physical and physibo'-mental,- ascitis 
nothing more than a S^han^ 'to still the habitual 
wanderings of the mind; for when the pulmOhsCiy Stir 
is becalmed oS, the mind gets to be gurefr of ifis^dWh 
accord. The fuel for thought is really' ’ stW' id motion. 
But it should not be forgotteu that/ though •vWiWr-ls 
a very- good help as an initial step/ to suppress thought, 
it cannot be depended upon to- achieve the rest, to '■'Wit 
Ghittaikflgra.tft, -nor even to prevent a ba’okslidin'g' -Of 
the mind on vishaya ' ( ), unless -there is^subjectiwe 
Ishwarapranidhana, to keep the aSpira'nt up. -Heade, 
the function of sioimm is that • of 4 'mere -go cart in 

’*S..D. vol. XI,-pag8dl. 
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teaching the child ofjantahkarana ( ) to stand on 
its own legs and walk a few paces; but to expect the 
to achieve for us is the same as to 

expect the go cart bo help an adult cripple bo watk. 
We see thab Hathayogins fall short of the mark, on 
account of their looking to the Kevalakumbhaka and the 
Jfllandharamudra as their sole supports for planting 
them on the field of Dahara. When the antahkarana 
is untrained and unattuned, the true hhakti, which is 
welling emotion, is lacking towards the Lord* the 
anubhava of akhaudavritti or even the enjoyment of 
genuine “ Luminous sleep ” is a mere chimera- But 
Veerashaivism has so well perfected in those deep truths 
of spiritual communion, in its teachings of and 
that we will have occasion bo learn more 
of them presently- ” 

In short, the practice of the Lingayat religion is 
Shivayoga that includes in it the elements of other 
forms of yoga; it is based on the yogapMa of the 
Agamas; the rites of the religion are all its own, which 
are extremely puritanical in nature; the religion has 
entirely discarded the Karmas and yajnas of the Vedas 
and the Smribis and has repudiated the Vedio Varna- 
shramadharma; it has established the universal brother- 
hood of man in religion; it is permeated with the 
doctrine of ahimsa ( non-injury ) and with all-embracing 
kindness. It may be noted by-the-by that the religion, 
having parted company totally with the Varnashrama- 
dharma and the doctrine connected with it, claims to 
he altogether different from Hinduism, the religion of 
Varnashramadharma. It therefore, claims to be a 
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different religious entity. Now we proceed to explain 
the details of the practice. 

( 1 ) The l 

Living beings are by nature active. Life without 
activity is both meaningless and not possible. The 
mind is incessantly active except during deep sleep. 
The brain, which is the mind’s tool, must be equally 
active. Various other parts of the body work as occ- 
asion requires. At the base of this unceasing activity 
of mind and body are the soul’s needs. It is to suply 
these needs that body and mind are so active. The 
ordinary needs of a living being are threefold, bodily 
mental and social. The first two are necessary to the 
being as a mere individual, and the third as a member of 
society. The needs of the body are food, sleep, escape 
from danger, and sexual enjoyment. Of these four, the 
first three are necessary for the protection of the body, and 
the last for that of the race. Mental needs are knowledge 
and recreation, the former for enriching the mind and 
the latter for relief from strenuous work. Social needs 
include giving and receiving help, loving and hating, 
dominating and submitting. But existence of God and 
close relationship with Him of individual souls having 
been established, another set of needs arises out of the 
close relationship and is called religious needs; and 
action for their supply becomes necessary. 

The direction of the human beings in society is 
largely, nay mainly, by imitation and suggestion, which 
are, as is well known, are psychological in their 
operation. An extended form of imitation and sug- 
gestion is the adoption of local, social or religious 



oiMt 0 ,Da§« The, W^Ma, are.; inteuded to- .convey to-tHa; 
members of the community the principles, of religion and; 
religious conduct in general .by these two psychological 
operations. These or five codes of conduct lay 

down .for the individual members rules of behaviour as 
social .beings. They are rlrwrgtv, i?inr=qrT, and 

»i®iT=^rT. The first two and are purely, 

personal but react on other individuals of tbe com- 
munity_ in their intercourse everytime and everyday, 
requires a Lihgayat to believe that Shiva is the 
He. has not to worship any other deity. The, 
devo6ee.( ) has to maintain all through his life th,e 
faith and 'belief that Shiva is the only, Godhead as, the 
object of wssrr to. the exclusion .of other deities. What- 
ever devotional acts he performs* prayers he offers, and 
thoughts he thinks they must be all about Shiva and 
none else. Tjbis is ShivS.chS.ra. LingS.oha.ra ( ) 
is the worship of Shiva through Linga, the amorphous . 
representation or symbol of Shiva. The worship of 
Linga is the worship of Shiva. The worship of Linga 
Linga the. gross or physical, is the beginning 
of'daily religious observances, prayers and contempla- 
tion, growing into the worship of the higher modifica- 
tidns of Shiva, namely, and Linga, the 

Ishtalinga, is the Godhead of the Anga, the devotee, 
who should remain faithful to Linga- and serve him 
faithfully, throughout' his life,- aS' faithfully as the 
devoted wife- has^ to serv&>her hasbandsto the end of 
her .life. This- is- fSswRv swr- reqaires a Lingayat to- 
foUiOw ^ a prof ession and live'- strictly a' moral and' 
virtsiaois. life ^ He should' earm money- by 'working ihi 
hiS'prefiesaiO'P.fosJMS liveUfeoud and foi, supporting his 



family. Ha should trtilizeihisisiwihgsiand'i suirplaa f6r' 
others'dititheir needs.- He-sbould furnish ■hiS’Garn wifebF 
funds fsSr the prapagafcion of- religion and sepvico'of thfe-' 
public. He * should ' feed JSiugamas, the Jivmitnukbas 
( €ia?g«ij-) moving about over*the country iu'the'servide 
ofiireligion-.and'to help individual' devotees by guiding' 
them.! ih. their religious'- practices, so that the devotees- 
may-avoid errors. By uawr-the- members- are- required 
bo-make nodifierence between one-Lingayat-and another- 
but should .take - alb bo. be as ^espeobaWe - and' good 'as- 
Shiva. He should interdiuiband intermarry freely with 
hijugayats., Chacaoter, rigjbt moralaadjeligious coaduot, 
should be the. only, criterion, and-OonsideratwniEk.tba. 
interoouse with other members- of the oommunity; , and; 
nothing else like a high or low profession, should, 
influence affairs of Sboiallife. This is is, 

the devotee’s attitude, of complete humility, towards; 
Shiva and' Hts forms of Linga. So also he -has to. 
maintain the attitude of .humility towards his iPf, who. 
gives him all guiudauce in spiritual discipline and, 
religious practices. Similarly the Jangamas, the.Jivan.- 
muktas, and the Rr^frcwis should be treated with all 
respeob and in all humility. A Lingayat has to adopt , 
the attitude of service and modesty towards all Linga- 
yats- as children- and followers of the same Grod,' Shiva 
or Linga and the same religion. In short the attitude 
in general of a Lingayat in social behavibur and inter- 
coorscfshould be oae- of .humility,- modesty, and respect 
for- obhersf so also- he- should’ hh' Mad -tbstll animals 
and- :tr eat. them kindly.' This is ' tbJe- oondbot of 
a Lingayat' as a servant of the 8ooiebyand'’a- Mend -bf* 
all» < -Lastly is • ar- LiBgayatls bl!*hrvi4««* 
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towards the community as a whole. He should not 
tolerate scandal of the G-odhead and ill-treatment of 
men and animals by others- As a member of the 
community he has to strive for its upliftment and 
development. The short description of 'i^^Nius will 
make it clear how they are intended to cultivate in the 
Lingayats an attitude of dovotion and godliness, 
brotherhood in religion and cooperation between 
members) a straight forward and honest life, mutual 
helpfulness and kindness to the animal world. 

(2) The I 

The 9TCT^<>iis are the eight fold shields or protective 
coverings of the devotee. They protect the Anga from 
the onslaughts of »rr 2 ir on him and guide him and guide 
him safely to final beatitude after the life in the world. 
They shield him from the evils attaching to the worldly 
life by putting the Anga out of the three taints and 
five sheaths. They guard and guide on the way to 
enduring happiness by means of the spiritual discipline 
and exercises. These eight an^r'nrs or guards have 
special significance of their own and are the means of 
in his religious life day to day. The five-fold 
are rules of behaviour in general in society. But 
the eightfold smi'nis the details of for individual 
members for their own spiritual culture. They are 3?) 
ilsT, or ’Tfv, and usr. 

, (1) Linga is the centre and basis of all religious 
practices and observances. It is the very life and soul of 
OTRRr, which therefore, hinges on Ling. All prayers are 
offered to Linga and devotion is addressed to Linga. Thus 
Linga is the very foundation of the spiritual course and 



discipline. Still S’? has the preoedauce over Linga in 
these eight guards. The question naturally arises why. 
The answer is that it is the Guru that initiates the 
Anga and guards him on in the religious practices and 
and spiritual culture. It is the Guru that performs 
the ^T^rr ceremony of the devotee, who by that ceremony 
receives another or second birth as it were, the 
spiritual birth, in contradistinction to the physical 
birth in the world. It is the Guru that gives the 
devotee real insight into the principles of the religion, 
explains the inner meaning of the practices and guides 
him on the path to Mukti. The Guru explains at the 
same time the difference between the Lingayat religion 
and other religions and proves and establishes how 
this religion is superior to all others. He gives the 
Anga the necessary instructions and training to enable 
him to get through the arduous course of spiritual 
discipline. The Guru is the spiritual mother. He by 
his gracious look of the eyes, expressive of tenderness, 
wins the Anga and consoles, just as the kind gracious 
look of the mother calms us down in distress and 
comforts us. The Guru being an elderly person with 
his passions well under his control, is of serene, calm 
and cheerful disposition. He has gained the first-hand 
knowledge of the world by experience. His affection, 
tenderness, and saintly life, his vast knowledge of men 
and things charms the pupil, who, therefore, finds 
great delight in serving him, imitating him, and 
acquiring knowledge from him* The Guru lives in the 
midst of a town or a village but leads a simple, hardy, 
and exemplary religious life. His association is 
inspiring to the Anga or devotee, who, therefore, 



■followws Ithe ' instraefeimis ■ of f<fctiie 'iH’iitu fa fcoto. 'iTbe 
•devote©, proceeds' with^tbe ■study. of the « pritfciples '-arid 
philosophy of^tbe religion with -the help of ■ the ■ Qratiu 
and takes guidaaoe from him' wherever aeoessary* This 
•is the i reason why G-uru ''stands first in the list of 
Ashtavaraaas. .The Gur-u at the ••same itime, is 'wor- 
shipped .’in < his meditativfe ■attitude? in "a particular 
.yo^c.postdfe with the control of hreath by ai'nram, with 
the eyes 1 fixed on the •Linga;in contemplation. The 
Gain is one who iis 'a jivanmukta and Us an actual 
©xamaple of Linga- Worship and spiritual discipline. Be 
is'Giarmnot only because he gives precepts and oral 
instrnction but also because he is a model in Xiiiga- 
worship and moral and religious life’ for others’ to follow- 
Henoe the significance of Guru- is twofold, as a precep- 
tor and "^as a living example of the religious course 
Strictly • followed. 'The Guru is therefore- actually 
W-orshipped =at least occasionally’ in ’eVery ‘household if 
not 6Vei*yday. 'He is' then Shiva Himself ’being' a ’Ji'van- 
mukta. When' He is’ worshipped he' is 'called' a JanganSa 
an’ itinerant ’Shiva. The'Gur'a is, thus the first guafd 
Or'shieid ’of the-’ Sour against’ the ’assadlts of 'M^y^. 

(’^J) '^SText Comes' tee’Linga the ’ lisi**! worn ' 'On th‘e 
bo'dy"byUh'e Lingayats. ‘Ihe 'Ijtnga tee gro'ss 'd'r 

physical?’ the^ third of the “first 'three 'modification's of 
The'fsiSd'is’ what gives * the worshipper ' all* that 
he desires ‘toAss Oi'uh'riJp iJd 'an'd 'is?'’therefore, worship- 
ped every day U'n- devotion. ^The 'following will make 
the naieanin'g'.of lEiev ’clear-'^ 

■11%: <5111 wi I 



Tbe Linga- is given to the ,)bt5dy af the- very; 
is the' custom- Th.e Linga is, always, on the ■h 9 ^iy’ 
of a person from the .tiio6 of his birth to the tim^ 
of his death. The person should never lose his Linga} 
because to lose it is to lose his life in the literal sens^ 
of the word. The daily worship of the Linga, Lcfqr^ 
the ceremony of a person, is performed,- may..:-b^ 

informal but necessary for the person, so that be may 
be imbued with. dee, p reverence for the Godhead and im^ 
pressed with the significance of spiritual discipline. Though 
informal it has its own significance. It makes the wearer 
and worshipper conscious of his duty to the Godhead on 
account of his uncertain and untenable position in the 
worldly life. If makes him aware of the necessity of 
religious life artl spiritual discipline in order to be on the 
way to Mukti.. The real worship of Linga as the religious 
exercise begins after the ceremony is performed by the 
Guru, who initiates a person into the-secrets of religion- 

We have already noted in secion Vill that the worr 
ship of is not si^fiir^raJrr, the worship of an image. 
The iudage is merely a substitute of a deity. Bat the 
is not a scfl^of the Lord but the Lord Himself. Tbe 
devotee is also a modification of the Lord and is called 
Ar>ga. -Thus the Ariga and the Linga being modifications 
of the Almighty Lord ( ) in His the 

worshipper and the worshipped are face. to face with each 
other in the worship. The idea underlying the is 

that the is in no way different -from the the 

Linga. This is, in which the devotee -starts 

-with the idea that he is- a part and parcel of the Lord , 
though for tbe present delatehed from Him. Hence tbfe 
2-64 
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truth expressed by “art ” is put into a practical form, 
This is or the path of fellowship or friendship of 

the worshipper with the Lord. Here the worshipper is 
taught that he is of the Lord; and pure subjective 
worship of the Lord is inculcated in him. The Anga looks 
on the Linga as his associate, a friend and a protector, not 
living apart from him, as in the case of image worship, 
but living with and in him and making him a part and 
parcel of Himself, the all-powerful Lord. Anga is the 
microcosm of the Lord, the macrocosmic Linga, The Anga 
has become Anga by being cooped up in the body by the 
working of the of the Lord. And to be free 

from the narrow limitations of the body he has to worship 
the Linga, the superior modification in relation with him- 
self but identical with the macrocosmic Soul. He 

has to worship with the conviction that he will attain his 
natural or original condition of Lordship by pure subjective 
worship of the Lord. This is The Anga is 

taught that his real station is in the Lord, in whom he 
lives, moves and has his being. 

The ^i«n, as the is the object of contem* 

plation. The Anga, the worshipper and associate of the 
Lord, fixes his attention on the Lord, with a view 
to become one with Him ultimately. The 

or the thought of the Lord by the subjective 
worship and subjective with the idea of 

315 ” is the highest spiritual ideal that deserves 

to be carefully and assiduously cultivated. Instead of 
fixing one’s attention on anything only with a view 
to steady the mind and not allowed to backslide, so 
that it may be brought under full control, it is incompara** 
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bly superior that the mind should be fixed on the Lord in 
meditation as the ultimate resort and the object of at-one- 
menr. 

In the preparatory stage Linga or is of the 
devotee. He is, therefore, his intimate friend and associate. 
But later the devotee gradually moves towards the higher 
ideal of in the advanced stage. In the prepara- 
tory stage the is in the and in the 

advanced or perfected stage he is in the 

Linga, the is only the representation of the 

in his meditative posture as may be seen in the picture 
( see antep, 483 ). Thus the Anga is reflected in the Linga, 
as it were. This makes the idea of 3liJT|iqi«!li real or actual. 
The Linga and Anga are, therefore, the obverse and reverse 
of the same thing. The Anga realizes that Linga is macro- 
cosmic because it is free from all limitations; while he is 
microcosmic being confined to the body. He has to expand 
himself by tearing off the limitations. To attain the ideal 
and objective he has to seek the Highest in himself by 
developing the power in himself. That power is the 

modification of the Lord’s ^i%r, as without that the 

sincere devotion and attachment to the Lord, nothing is 
possible. That is the root cause of self-expansion. 

The real Linga in its various forms is in the body. 
The six centres of nerve power, called the ^Idhdras of 
Shakti by the Sh&ktas and the followers of Rijayoga, are 
the six places that the Lingas occupy. The worship of 
those Lingas to develop the human power into vast all- 
reaching spiritual power, is the real worship. This is 
internal worship and the superior or the only form of wor- 
ship. But this is very difficult in the beginning beforg 
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irujulcating a thestic and spiritual attitude and cultivating 
the habit of devotion to the Godhead with the conviction 
that He is in him, For most men are of emotional tempera- 
ment and can be easily attracted to the path of Bhakfci, 
Men of severe intellectual temperament living on the 
hollow pabulum of abstractions are always rare. Intell- 
ectpal attitpde has to be prepared by emotion. And 
devotion to the Godhead in some concrete form is nece- 
ssary. This is done by isfS’T; and herein lies the real 
significance of as the gross form or modification of 
All this will be obvious by the following discussion:- 

* aEfisJeigs: | 

qw 5irf f | 

JJj5rgr< =q II 

*Tira Jii;^^rnin-q[: i 
^qi5i?ri^ qf<i%E5?} ii 

>1x31% | 

3*T: egcq% aiiq sru^rr'^'ig ii 
wrfq f i 

qfqnwqgegiq frfqsrn»m n 

% ^riqi'ft fq'q | 

*T aqf gqnfr% u 

ffwice^qqcqq wqgriqj^^ i 

ijf qr i 

qriq^q risqfhr^ || 


pp. ei-96. 
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3 Sl^ff I 

iaf«»if^? ?ig;|i '^lOititr II 

sin'ji3[q5ir^?r 5r?R 3 ^: || 

Hence the propriety of msifSsiT'-TH’ii that is necessary 
for gradual psychic culture- The worship of leads 

to the worship of sqofin in due course. The |gfSn, taken to 
be the gross form of is to be filled with of 

spirit of and the Anga, a part and parcel of the 

Godhead, is also to be inspired with the sincere spirit 
of devotion at the same time- The Anga is to be taught 
that the Highest is in him and in the |gf^»T. So the Bhakta 
starts with the worship of that he is Shiva and Shiva 
is ]‘iva. This is ^?sT|fq[g^[ pure and simple. 

(3) Jangama is the third arraw and is peculiar to this 
religion. No like of it is to be found in any other religion. 
He is an itinerant moving about in the country for 

the guidance of the devotees in their spiritual exercises 
and culture- He is, therefore, considered equal to the 
Godhead, the Linga, and also Guru. 

The goal of the soul is the liberation from the 
three limitations and mainly from anoiqqg’, because liberation 
from that na makes the soul essentially one ( tmtf ) 
with qtraq- The first fruits of sriqqjjsj are the feelings I-ness 
and my-ness- A person, therefore, that has become free 
from has neither i-ness nor my-ness, and does 

not refer to himself as an individual. He has neither 
pride nor anger, neither sorrow por fear- He has nq, 
thought of his body, his family, his property, and other 
things that are ordinarily supposed tp belong to him. The 
direct effect of freedom is the free flow of energies to. 



know, to desire, and to do. The liberated soul therefore 
possesses unlimited knowledge. It can transcend time and see 
the past, the present, and the future events in the universe, 
though it does not mind them as it has no concern with them. 

The products of *iMr only serve as means for the soul’s 
activities of knowing, desiring, and doing. But as the 
liberated souls have nothing in this world to know, to 
desire and to doj these products of jrri are no more of any 
use to them. The liberated souls may give them up 
as soon as they attain liberation, i. e. they may leave the 
physical body. They require no place to live in, things 
to enjoy, and get completely out of the domain of 
They move about and reveal the ultimate truths of 
religion to those that need them. They give valuable 
guidance in the course of spiritual discipline and religious 
exercises by example of their own. Because they move 
about for this self-less purposes they are called J angamas, 
We know of ordinary men called the priests who profess 
to lead others to liberation. They are but blind leaders of 
the blind. They are themselves not liberated, and therefore, 
ignorant of ultimate truths, and can give little help to others. 
The liberated men, the Jangamas, alone possess the 
necessary knowledge and are able to assist others in 
their endeavours to attain liberation* They are, therefore, 
indispensable to them. The love^^^d, in directing the 
universe, so arranges the evolution that some become jivan- 
mukta Jangamas and supply this great need of other souls. 
But these souls are in no way affected by their mind and 
body. Having seen the true nature of trmT, they cannot 
be influenced by such insignificant products of tn?ir and 
their bodies and minds, 
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The performance of action is necessary for the souls 
bound by the three taints for the acquisition of truth by 
experiencing the eflects of action. As the liberated souls 
require no further knowledge, they need not perform any 
fresh action, and are therefore free from the need of indulg- 
ing in any activity for their own sake. As regards the 
fruit of past actions, they must all have been experienced 
except perhaps those that determine the nature of the 
body. If the body perishes at liberation it means that all 
the fruits of past actions have been experienced. If it does 
not it follows that there are some acts left whose fruits it 
has yet to experience. Hence there are two classes of 
liberated souls, (1) those that leave the body at liberation, 
and (2) those that continue with the body even after libera- 
tion. The latter are Jivanmukta Jangamas. 

When the soul is liberated from it can have a 

full flow of energy from JIRI and acquire omniscience. But, 
if it is deprived of or liberated from fiw also, it cannot 
know or do any thing. It is quiescent. Then the love of 
God comes to it directly and fills it with divine illumination 
and makes it one with God. The Jivanmukta Jangamas 
on the contrary are merged in the infinite love of God and 
shower that love on the unliberated souls. Some Jivan- 
muktas remain in their original position as kings, states- 
men, or householders, and make themselves useful to 
others by their acts and lives. Some become religious 
preachers and tour round the country attracting disciples 
and followers who try to walk in their foot-steps and are 
helped by them in their course of religious life. But in 
the midst of these activities, they remain unaffected, all 
the acts being automatic and unattached. 
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Tlieir chief value to unliberated or worldly souls is 
the dual position they occupy. They are man and God 
in one and are useful to men in both capacities. As they 
have been men like ourselves, we can understand them, 
■have direct communication with them, and get from them 
an idea of true .love, true knowledge, and true action. 
Their very presence uplifts us and gives us joy. We feel 
no want in their presence and find in them the infinite love 
attributed to God, They are each, in his measure, the 
embodiment of God, and thus demonstrate to us the 
existence of God. Their words arouse in us love for God', 
and their gracious acts strengthen ns and make us maders 
of the influence of They are also the best objects 

of our worship. They are saints ( r^f^itoirs ) and men of 
endless spiritual power. If the figures of ordinary men, 
a little above us in intellectual or spiritual attainments, 
can absorb our whole attention when we talk to them, 
‘ how much more can these divine beings, the real Sharanas 
or Jangamas, influence our minds ? They make an indelible 
impression on our minds aud drive out of us petty objects 
of the world that catch our fancy. When our minds have 
grasped profound truths and our hearts have tasted end- 
less love, we desire nothing except their example. If we 
worship them, it will be the first form of worshipping 
God. 'This is why the Jangama is the third shield and 
is to. be worshipped as reverentially as Linga and Guru, 
In fact lio difference is made between the first three 
3tWW[s, the Guru, Linga, and Jangama. 

(4) or is the fourth and is 

the fourth religious exercise. All ritualistic exercises 
serve the twofold purpose of increasing the love for God 



a'nd ^Sb’erSnoe tb 'the Teligibus life. ^Ivefy ireKgion hais 
a set of religions exercises for its followeirs. The 
wearing of cross by the Roman Catholics is a special 
exercise intended for reminding them of the great 
solicitude that Jesus ’-had for the salvation of the world. 
The cross induces them to accept, and to co-operate 
with Christ for their personal salvation. Similarly 
sacred ashes of the Shaivas and the Veera-shaivas 
remind them of the love of God, which reduces to 
ashes the impurities in them and their six-fold enemies 
the desire of the worldj the anger, the avarice, the 
ihMuation, ftie p'l'ide and the hatred. They make us 
feel that the Lord’s love is with us and creates in us 
a d^rre to lead a spiritual life. This underlying idea 
of and its contemplation and wearing are very 
iiiiportatit Httialistio exercises. has been described 
EES;— 

* aWr i 

ji5r\4 i 

It is'SEiid ’to he of 'five kinds a'ccording sfe it serves 
five'diffeteht purposes noted in the follofr’ing: — 

■qfTiJrf ffilqruL i 

qftn'lqlt || 

(.S) Next comes the fifth The o-rigin O-f 
Wtf is described in a Puranik story that Shiva looked 
up in a meditative and concentrated attitude 'at 4he 

vol. 101. t Ibid) lf)2‘ 

2-64 
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three castles of The tears, ■ that fell from his 

eyes in the act of looking up steadily, became solid and 
came to be called ( on account of their falling 

from the eyes of ^ ), The is a reminder of Shiva’s 
fised gaze, the Yogio steadfast gaze. The devotee has 
to bear this in mind and try to cultivate yogio stead- 
fastness like Shiva, the great matchless Yogin- They 
urge a devotee on to attain perfection in his Yogic 
meditation. 

(6) the holy water, with which the Linga, 

the feet of the Guru, and the Jangama are washed, is 
the sixth arm'*!. Water is the most important of the 
five elements from the point of view of cloanliness. 
Water enables man to keep clean by washing away 
all dirt- The body and clothes are washed and kept 
clean. All washing requires water without which 
nothing can be kept clean. The taint or dirt sticking 
to the body, clothes, or anything else cannot be removed 
except with the help of water, Hence water as the 
cleansing agent is most important and indicates cleanli- 
ness. External cleanliness of the body makes mind 
fresh and clean. After a bath mind becomes calm and 
ceases to be perturbed a little while; and the water slips 
down the feet. A bath in a pond considered to be 
holy ( ) makes the mind free from impure ideas for 
the time being and pure thoughts arise in the mind. 
This is a psychological eSeot. But the pity is that it 
is temporary and not permanent. The is symbo- 
lical of the washing of three taints attaching to the 
soul. Guru and the Jangam being ]ivanmuktas are 
free from all taints. And their is the embodi* 
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menfc of the washing of the taints. The devotee has 
to be free from the taints attaching to his soul and take 
a lesson from the 'irfr?? that he has also to strive to be 
free from the three taints, when he takes the of 
his G-uru or a Jangama. The is thus intended 
to produce a pyohological efifect on the devotee that he 
should wash his soul clean of the three taints, as he has 
to wash his body clean of all physical dirt. The exer- 
cise of taking the is the exercise for making 

the devotee aware of the three taints and the necessity 
of washing them away from the soul gradually by 
cultivating a mental attitude of good sense and princi- 
ples of moral conduct. The is not merely ordi- 

nary water called It is symbolical of the water of 
knowledge ( frsiirs ) that washes away the’ taints that 
stick to and constrict the soul. 

(7) SSI? comes next, the seventh shield, sni? 
generally means favour or grace of a superior being- In 
religion agr? means favour or grace of God shown to 
the devotee, srei? in this religion signifies more than 
this. Jfur? is the grace of God no doubt. But that is 
real sei? that leads to the peace of mind by the grace 
of God. Mind and its impure working becomes the 
root-cause of all troubles and worries of life by. produ- 
cing which causes the cycles of birth and re- 

birth. And if the mind is kept clean and pure 
and absorbed in the thought of God the ^49?^ is des- 
troyed and all troubles and worries of life vanish 
Hence the real srgi? is the stable cleanliness and calm- 
ness of mind; the purity and equanimity of mind, 
which is the soul’s agent and organ, brings about the 



piijsity andi freedom of th.$ aaul., 5:a.Qh. i« thje Keal 
andj ^ignififianoe of asJfsf. H.e is, the Anga io; the 
tlii'?d stage of developinenji. as devotee,, that attains, suoh. 
sg^^ as is.said}— - 

ef ssiiiimf 3?ri , I 
*rs:ssfr^m^!r si.pr^^'i 

srsi«[i>f 1| 

I. 

lltsH, ||, 

f5r?ssf^ ?ilff siatCrm ^a.^i 11 
sing^siifl I 

«l«r« § gsTrslf f^sacTt:-. i 
wrsfsraisfa 55*1% ii 

aricfl^tniJr nmfliS | 

SfRas4 II 

f5lRT^I?i »Tf^irn»ifg I 

5tFir ?ffI^i=R(?IR!Ig ll 

gsT "sa ^4 Jr,%-3?R | 

RTfsiHRrg ^fl^r4 f«>TaR\'; I 
rPff 3«S: « SRfS gif % fflpTf (s; 11' 

To obtain the. f.av, our of the. Lord, the dev.otee haa 
to, constantly keep in. mind, that all that he does, eats,- 
sees, .hears,, and. enjiys is owing_ to the Lord. H'S.has 
therefore, to express his gratitude to the Lord' that 
whatever he enjoys and whatever he does, is his faR.. 
He should address all that he. takes or doesto,G-od‘ 

♦ chap.. XL. - 
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hipfere t>a|EiDg- or doiijg tlie s^e hiqj.self. Alltliia is- 
l^sfc stafcjed in tho versus quotied above. This of the 

b^gt type. Wb.eQ the mind is trained. like, this it,grad.u-. 
ally develops the sense of parity and calmness. Thp; 
sonl. gradually' becoms free from and. ultimately* 

attains, freedom from farther transmigration.s i. e..it, 
attain? final beatitude. 

All this is during Linga worship. But the practical’ 
example of Jfmf is that of the G-uru and- Jangama, whose 

the receives. He then learns, from them,- thg; 
secre.t.of S-Si^'and the way. of addressing.- to. God all that 
hp: takes and.doe.s. Thus the of ip, and is^n, 
eserejsft of ut.most impor.tanoe in spiritual. de.velopm.en.t,. 

(8)- The. last and. not; the least is the eighth, 
shield- ^ though last is very impor.tan.t,. asitc.onfeainfr 
the elements of the pra.Qtio.e.of:n5r., The.signifiv 
oan.ce. and, importance of a? for various, parposes.aa.d. in; 
different, for ms are to he fonnd in Sbaktiem} in. which; 

has-, been fully de.veloped. In Sbaktiem the- 
praotioe of aw; forms an integral part, of Sh^kta ritaa4s* 
Ajid. the schools of. Shai.vism. also.- have. the.ir own: ritea.. 
baaed on. ww and It is. necessary to;, know the: 

scientific.- basis of nwis and.wwtiUi, on which the. efldcacy* 
of. 45 IS depend and which, has made 4wfs so.; important 
and indispensable in. the practice of tbe.r.eligiQn,. 

* The word 4w is derived from the roots toi 
think " and. ‘‘ W to save or protect and means* that 
which protects him. that mutters and. realizes ik. By- the* 
combination of and w, that is called. 4w,. which ffcom.. 

*' The- following explanation, ia? based- Qnj'* Studies 
in,^W” by Sir. John WjOp^roff,., 
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thie religious standpoint* calls forth ( ) the 
four aims of sentient beings* as happiness in this 
world and eternal hapiness in liberation. 4^ is thus 
thought movement) vehicled by and expressed in speech. 
Its iS) like all else, Ooasceiou'sness ( which is 
is the A is therefore, not merely sound or 

letters. This is a form in which Shakti expresses 
herself. 

In order to understand what a 45r is the cosmic 
history should be known- The cosmos evolves out of 
Consciousness, the and of Parashiva, 

Consciousness, the ultimate aspect of Shiva, in its 
aspect as the great “ I ” first sees the object as part of 
itself and then as other than itself and has thus the 
experience of the universe. This is achieved through 
Shakti that is the pure mirror* in which Shiva experi- 
ences Himself ( ). Neither Shiva nor 
Shakti alone suffice for the creation- Shivarupa is the 
form of experience consisting in the notion of ‘‘ I ” 
Shakti is the pure mirror for the 
manifestation of Shiva’s experience as “ I 
fi'T gRu 1 355 5(«(5r ). The notion is similar to 

the S^nkhya notion of the reflection of g?'? on sf % as 
gr%: and of on 5n?iF of the %555r|eT school From 
the mantra aspect starting from Shakti ( Shaktitattva ) 
associated with Shiva ( )there was produced 
from came R|, which to distinguish from other 
Bindus, is known as the Causal, Supreme or Great 
Bindu ( Tr, or ). 

! • literally means and is usually translated 
as “ sound, ” the word coming from the root 



“ to sound It must not, however, be wholly identified 
with sound in the sense of that which is heard by the 
ear or sound as effect of cosmic stress. Sound in this 
sense is the effect produced through excitation of the 
ear and brain by vibration of the atmosphere between 
certain limits. Sound so .understood exists only 
with the sense organs of hearing- But considering 
Shabda from its primary or causal aspect, independant 
of the effect which it may or may not produce on the 
sense organs, it is vibration ( ^ of any kind or 
motion which is not merely physical motion, which 
may become sound for human ears. There is thus shabda 
wherever there is motion or vibration of any kind. It 
is now said that the eletrons revolve in a sphere of 
positive electrification at an enormous rate of motion. 
If the arrangement is stable we have an atom of matter. 
If some of the electrons are pitched off from the atomic 
system, what is called radio-activity is observed. Both 
these rotating and shooting electrons are forms 
of vibration as Shabda, though it is no sound for mortal- 
ears. To a Divine ear all such movements would 
constitute the “ music of the spheres." ' Were the 
human ear subtle enough a living tree would present 
itself to it in the form of a particular sound which is 
the natural word for that tree. It is said of ether 
( ) that its G-una or quality is sound; i. e ether 

is the possibility of of any kind. If is that state 
of the primordial material substance ( sfRi ), which 
makes motion or vibration of any kind possible ( 

). The or is motionless and is known 

as But this is not created- is 

the in which stress of any kind manifests itself, 



aWiiaJijidii %HilSh 'tb« proc^e^s. Dhrs 
(^!i5W iis 'knowb as through its ^iPiRri^, 

Which is the ’oaose'Of aSir vibrations manifesting them- 
selves as sound tb thb ear, as ‘touch to the tactile 

sense, as colour and form to the eye, as taste to the 
tohgue'and as odour to the nose. A!11 mehtal functioning 
again IS a form of vibration ( )• Thought is a 
vibration of mental substance just as the expression of- 
lihought in the form of the spoken word is a vibration 
affecting the ear. All Spandana presupposes hete'roge- 
neifiy )• Movement of any kind implies inequality 
bf tensions. Electric current flows between two points 
because there is a difference of .potential between them, 
Fluid :&ows from one point to another because there ig 
a difference of pressure. Heat travels because there 
is a difference of temperature. In creation ( ) this 
condition of heterogeneity appears and renders motion 
possible- Akfi-sha is the .possibility of span d ana of any 
kind. Hence its precedence in the order of breatioU. 
Akdsha means with ur*n, which »rr^iwii% or stress is 
rendered actual from a previous state of possibility 
of stress, which is the Shakti’s natural condition of 
equilibrium ( ). In dissolution the 
of Brahman ( according -to the periodic law which ft; 
a’fundamental postulate of -Indian costnogbny.) retifrUs 
to -homogeneity when in bousequence Ak&sha d-isappea'is. 
This disappearance means that Shakti is equilibrated 
and -that therefore there is no further possibility 'Of 
motion of a'ny kind -i. e. as the Taritras say-, the-dMijS 
Mother 'becomes ‘One with Param’ashi v'a. ^h^raadtiltikb 
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Here is Shiva-fcattva. Shakti is Shakfci- 

tabtva. NMa is the first produced source of 4^ and 
the subtlest form of Shabdaj of which Mantra is 
a manifestation. N^da is three-fold, as Mah^nMa, 
Nild^nta and Nirodhini, representing the first moving 
forth of the Shabda-Brabman as N^da, the filling up 
of the whole universe with NM^nta and the specific 
tendency towards the next state of unmanifested 
Shabda respectively. IST^da in its three forms is in the 
Sild^khya-tattva. N^da becoming slightly operative 
towards the speakable ( ), is called 3)4^5 which 
develops into ftf, Both of these are in the 
The undiSerentiated Shabda-Brahman or Brahman as 
Brahman as the immediate cause of the manifestion of 
Shabda and Artha is a unity of consciousness ( )> 

which then expresses itself in three-fold function as 
the three Shaktis) gw, the three G-unas as 

and so forth- These are the products of the 
union of sraw, and This triangle of Divine, 

desire or creative will and its first subtle manifestation 
is the cause of the universe. The great I ” ( ), 
developing through the inherent power of its thought 
activity ( ) into the universe, loses as Jlva 
the knowledge of its true nature and the secret of its 
growth through Here then there appears the 

duality of subject and object; of mind and matter, of 
the word and its meaning ( and srsl ). The one is 
not the cause of the other, but each is inseparable from 

and eoncommitant with, the other as a bifurcation of 

2-66 
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the undiSerentiabed unity of Shabda-Brahman whence 
they proceed* The one cosmic movement produces at 
the same time the mind and the object which it cogni- 
zes; names ( ) and language ( ) on the one hand? 

and forms ( ) or object ( af# ) on the other. These 

are all parts of one co-ordinated contemporaneous move- 
ment and therefore each aspect of the process is related 
the one to the other. The genesis of Shabda is only 
one aspect of the creative prooessj namely, that in 
which the Brahman is regarded as the author of Shabda 
and Artha into which the undifferentiated Shabda- 
Brahman divides itself. Shakti is Shabda-Brahman 
ready to create both Shabda and Artha on the differen- 
tiation of Parabindu, the root-cause of all Mantras. 
The Shabda-Brahman is supreme speech ( 'Tuwi^) or 
Supreme Shabda ('rr^isO* From the fourth state of 
Shabda there are three others — and 
which are the Shabda aspect of the stages whereby the 
seed of formless consciousness esplicates into multitu- 
dinous concrete ideas ( expressed in the language of 
the mental world ) the counterpart of the objective 
universe. But for the last three stages of the sound 
the body is required and therefore, they only exist in 
Jlva. In the latter the Shabda-Brahman is in the 
form of Kundalini Shakti in the MuU\dh^ra Chakra. 
In Kundalini is Parashabda. This develops into the 
“ Matrikas * or ‘‘ little mothers ” which are the subtle 
forms of the gross manifested letters ( ). The letters 
make up the syllables ( ) and syllables make sentences 
( ), of which elements the Mantra is composed* 
PwraS'habda in the body develops in Pashyanti Shabda 
or Soakti of general movement ( ) located in the 
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tract from the MiV 4 Ibdra to the MatiipO-a associated with 
It then in the tract upwards to the AnS,hata 
becomes (I'tiTiTl or Hiranyagarbha sound with particularized 
movement ( ) associated with W13, proceeding 

upwards to the throat expresses itself in spoken speech 
which is or Now it is that the issues 

from the mouth and is heard by the ear. Because 
the one cosmic movement produces the ideating mind 
and its accompanying Shabda and the objects cognized 
or Artha, the creative force of the universe is identified 
with the M^ltrikas and Varnas, and the Devi ( Shakti ) is 
said to be in the forms of letters from A (3r)toHa(f) 
which are the gross expression of the forces called M^trikas; 
which again are not different from, but are the same forces 
which evolve into the universe of mind and matter. These 
Varnas are for the same reason associated with certain vital 
physiological centres which are produced by the same 
power, which gives birth to the letters. It is by virtue of 
these centres and their controlled area in the body that all 
phenomena of human psychosis run on and keep man in 
bondage. The creative force is the union of bhiva arid 
each of the letters ( ) produced therefrom and there* 

by are part and parcel of that • force, and are therefore, 
Shiva and Shakti in those particular forms. For this 
reason the Tantras say that a Devat^ and Mantra composed 
of letters, are one. In short Mantras are made of letters 
( ); letters are M^trikas; Matrikas are Shakti and Shakti 

is Shiva. Through Shakti ( one with Shiva ) N 4 da-Shakti, 
Bindu-Shakti,- the Shabda-Brahman or Para- Shabda, arise 
the Mfltrikfl,, Varna, Pada, Vakya of the lettered Mantra or 
manifested Shabda. 
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At each moment the Jiva is subject to innumerable 
influences which from all quarters of the universe pour 
upon him. Only those reach his consciousness which 
attract his attention ami are thus selected by the The 

latter attends to one or other oE these sense-impressions 
and conveys it to the Buddhi. When an object ( ) is 

presented to the mind it is perceived. This is called a 
mental vritti ( modification ) which it is the object oE yoga 
to suppress. The mind as a vritti is thus a representation 
o£ the outer object. But in so Ear as it is such representation, 
the mind is as much an object as the outer one. The latter, 
that is physical object, is called the gross object ( ^5 sjq ) 
and the Eormer or mental impressioti is called the subtle 
object ( ). But besides the object there is the mind 
that perceives it. It Eollows that mind has two aspects in 
one oE which it is the perceiver and in the other, the 
perceived in the Eorra oE the mental Eonnation ( |iff ) which 
in creation precedes its outer projection, and aEter creation 
follows as the impression produced in the mind by the 
sensing of a gross physical object. The mental impression 
and the physical object exactly correspond, for the physical 
object is in fact but a projection of the cosmic imagination, 
though it has the same reality as the mind has, no more 
and no less. The mind is thus the cogniser ( Jtr?? ) and 
the cognised (nn ), revealer ( ) and the revealed 
C ), and denoter ( ) and the denoted ( flxir ). 
When the mind perceives an object it is transformed into 
the shape of that object. So the mind which thinks of the 
Divinity it worships ( ) is at length, through con- 

tinuous devotion, is transformed into the likeness of that 
DevatA By allowing the Devat^ thus to occupy the mind 
for long it becomes as pure as the DevatH. This is the 
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fundamental principle of T4ntrik S^dhan^ or religions 
practice. The object perceived is called a term which 
comes from the root “ ^ ’* which means to get, to know, to 
enjoy. Artha is that which is known and which therefore 
is an object of enjoymenr. The mind as Artha that is the 
form of the mental impression is an exact reflection of the 
outer object or gross Artha. As the outer object is Artha 
so isS the interior subtle mental form which corresponds to 
it. That aspect of the mind which cognizes is called 
or name ( ftw ) and that aspect in which it is its own 
object or cognized ig called Artha or ( form ). The 
outer physical object, of which the latter is in the individual 
an impression, is also an Artha or Rflpa, and spoken 
speech is the outer Shab la. The mind is thus, from the 
Mantra aspect, Shabda and Artba, terms corresponding to 
the Vedantic Mma and Rupa or concepts and concepts 
objectified. Mind as Shabda is power ( Shakti ) the function 
of which is to distinguish and identify. 

Any form can be pierced by the mind, and union may 
be had therein with the Devetd who is at its core. It 
matters not what that form may be. And the reason is 
that all is Shakti and all is consciousness. We desire to 
think and speak. This is We think and know. 

This is iiR5r!%. We make an effort towards realization. 
This is Through another form of Shakti, 

we speak; and the word we speak is Shakti For 

what is a letter { ^'^ ) which is made into syllables and ( ) 
and sentences ( ) ? It may be heard in speech, thus 

affecting the sense of hearing. It may be seen as a form 
in writing. It may be felt tactually by the blind through 
the perforated dots of the Braille type. The same thing 
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thus affecting the various senses. But what is the thing 
that does so ? The senses are Shakti and so is the objective 
form which evokes the sensation- Both are in themselves 
Shakti as Chit-Shakti and the of these is Conseions- 
ness. When, therefore, a Mantra is realized, when there 
is what is called in the Shastra what happens is 

the union of consciousness of the with that Conscious- 
ness which manifests in the form of Mantra. It is union 
which makes Mantra *’ work,” 

A Mantra is not the same thing as prayer, though 
some Maritras also constitute prayers like the celebrated 
Gflyatri. Prayer is conveyed in what words the Biw? 
chooses. Any set of letters is not Mantra. Only that is 
Mantra in which the Devat4 has revealed His or Her 
particular aspects, can reveal that aspect, and is therefore the 
Mantra of that one of His or Her particular aspects. The 
relations of letters whether vowel or consonants, 

N^da and Bindu, in a Mantra, indicate the appearance of 
DevatS, in different forms. Certain Vibhftti or aspects of 
the Devata are inherent in certain Varna but perfect ' 
Shakti does not appear in any but a whole Mantra, Mantra 
is thus a particular sound form of the Brahman, 
Shabda Brahman or Saguna Brahman in individual bodies. 
The produced Shabda is an aspect of the Jiva’s vital 
Shakti ( Kundalini ). Kundalini is the Shakti who gives life 
to the Jiva. She it is who in the Mlilfldb&ra charkra (or 
basal bodily centre ) is the cause of the sweet, indistinct, 
and murmuring which is compared to the humming 
of a black bee. Thence Dhwani originates and first being 
ParS, gradually manifests upwards as and ' 

IbrI, as described above. Just as in the outward spacS 
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waves of sound are produced by movements of air so in the 
space within the Jiva’s body waves of sound are said to be 
produced according to the movements of the vital air (3i'>r^i3) 
and the process of in and out breathing. As the Swartipa of 
Kundalini, in whom are all sontid?, is Param^tm^, so the 
substance of all M ultra, Ber manifestation, is Conscious- 
ness manifesting as letters and words. In fact the letters 
of the Alphabet which are called Akshara are nothing but 
the Yantra of the Akshara or Imperishable Brahman. 
This is however realized by the til’ll? when his Shakti 
generated by is united with Mantra-Shakti- Kunda- 
lini, who is extremely subtle, manifests in gross ( ) 
form in different aspects as different Devatis. It is the 
gross form which is the presiding Deity ( ) of 

a Mantra, though it is subtle form, at which all SAlhakas 
aim. Mantra and Devattt are thus one and particular 
forms of Brahman as Therefore the Shastra says 

that ‘‘ They go to Hell who think that image ( idol as it is 
called ) is but a stone and the Mantra merely the letters 
of the Alphabet.” 

A Mantra consists of certain letters arranged in defi- 
nite sequence of sound of which the letters are the repre- 
sentative signs. To produce the designed effect, the 
Mantra must be intoned in the proper way according to 
both sound and rhythm ( ); for these reasons a 

Mantra ceases to be such when translated and becomes 
a mere sentence* By Mantra the sought for DevatS 
appears and by success ( ) therein vision is had of the 
three worlds. As the Mantra is in fact Devat4 by practice 
thereof this is known and no amount of theoretical knowledge 
will do. Not merely do the rhythmical vibrations of the 
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sheaths of the worshipper but therefrom the image of the 
DevatS, appears, as the says ( ch. V ): — 

ip '^ilf I 

asnqh || 

is the ability to make a Mantra efficacious and 
to gather its fruit, in which case the is A.s 

the siTO^iWi says ( 619 )“ whatever the desires that 
he surely obtains. ” Whilst therefore prayer may end in 
merely physical sound, Mantra is ever, when rightly said, 
a potent compelling force, a word of power effective to 
produce both material gain and accomplish worldly desires, 
as also to promote the four aims of sentient beings ( ), 

Adwaitic knowledge, and liberation. And thus it is said 
that fgfe or success is the certain result of Japa or recitation 
of Mantra. 

We should see in brief what the meaning of Cistn'^iia by 
an example. In the first place the reader will observe that 
the common ending ® ” or “ q.” which represent Sanskrit 
breathings known as»rr^ and These have the same 

meaning in all. They are the Shaktis of that name appearing 
in the table of 36 Tattvas- They (f^and q.) are states of 
Divine power immediately preceding the manifestation 
of the objective universe-The other letters denote subsequent 
developments of Shakti, and various aspects of Devatl 
For example take the great or qRisftsf “ fr ” From 

the Tantrik compendium we get the following 

explanation, is ^ ^is Shiva. ^ is Shakti. | is 

And ^is, as above stated, is the progenitrix 

of the universe, and which is the Brahman, i.s described 
for the as the Dispeller of sorrow- The meaning 
therefore of this is that the Devi in her Turiya or 
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traoscendant state is and and is the causal body 
manifesting as f^5n% in the form of the manifested 
universe’ Other Crafl^fs like and have 

similar explanations- Such is in short the scientific 
basis and explanation of a Mantra and its Power. 

After explaining the scientific basis which under- 
lies the and and which is to be realized by 

careful and assiduous practice we now proceed how 
the as the eighth is laid down as a religious 
exercise for spiritual culture. 

* The only uif of the Lingayats is “'lu: ” 

and is called on account of its having five 

syllables. With < 3 ^ prefixed to it becomes 

The usT is expressive of Shiva and on that account is 
identical with Shiva, just as a predicate is identical with 
the subject- This is explained very well in — 

51^ ^ sq il 

q^: Riq: u 

qii%q, the is the source of all Tattvas* The 

two letters “ fir? ” include and express all the tattvas 
as is stated in the oommentary by *riX^ia^r4 on the 
second ’ii? quoted above. The commentary is as followsr 
arq q'l: aifviqRH^: -iwql uV: I 9: f<iq: a?!^- 

ci^q^'qifuqig #f»q ifci I aji^^iqff^t^qcqra: i?»qif*iqTqiT'^- 
Rrq: i%5: q^r?ia: i usnoil qsr^rq'^qai- 
a9r?r=E?^q?T?»?5rf9!q %q?q q qqiat. I qiqff^q f^tq^q 

g^aaffiqrqiqqjR'qcqiaLUsrq^qqiqrgc'qqqcq q g'utfirfa 1 a^q 
Jiacq?cI.acsraT95tqq 9955qq«ii'n?qfRi% I at^qwra I 

* The following is based on iti5tarqrqriqi% chap- Vlll. 
2-66 
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■ e!«rRni1=rsi3T i 

5i?icr! ii 

sr^5!?i^i^ s^s^Kirf^ i 
sBqR*r(^3 q% S^cf || 

qiEqf^TsflsS^t'nf ^Roiwf I 

s^^grci: sruq^q^j^ n 
3?n5j5ra5^qr^%!Tr ^H^^ifcrr | 

%q »T2(mf fq^n^if ^ ii 

^rf?r: gqt^sqtcll alaWS II 
^'tq<if^%q;(f^5ir r%q fam s^urr^q^^liqr^qKqigr^ 

qq;ri?3TqiqT3ffqM5c>q cic*i4^75B55n‘?taqaicii%iq^?fic]^ ijq sjr^t^ari^i: qj 
1 ar^Br^r^q r%qcf?qqR^?nf^ 9i*K^7iliqcicqq>’5T^qqfs^-. 
?«»Picqr;^ f^nfq'EsrsrpqrqR^cqia: i trj ijr5?r4qqqq%qfiei*ifqi5C. a^a- 
g53?is^qq=q qiqiaanoicqrri. i 
qqi?n%3itf'si^talqWiq'|q?5i'qr i 
qwfqqw^rq^^qritatwfql} [ 

sqi^q ^?R»r!Trfqfm(33fq?l aig;% II 

11% ^ijfraaqqg^; i 

Moreover Shiva is %^q?%ar^ that is^ the Highest 
Spiritual Principle and the pith that the Vedas and 
Vedangas teach, as is maintained in- — 
i%q?rTqi?r< qqr ?iT?t?r( i 
5(«rr qRiqr^l asrta^ aie:. n 

“ I%q q$i «'qq: I%q?Rqi?t q( sq%il'tfi Wfq;, fffi.clc?i- 

5i<^=ri ^«ii q'Rm'l %q%% q^i^CiJisTta: 

i^irrs gtr I 

?1?r qqi^rfl ?i^qi Rr lai^^gqq; II 

1% q1v%?l%: f%q ^^UKRIcI. HSf SffHH ^Cf 91^' 

«tl|i!qRfct, g^i: 3iq;ni?n?TaL, qi[;a5rif;qRig^ ci^^?Ri?rc?ra:^ 

ajqlaifClIiqcqRl ?I?q TOR^ffci. qf RW sqi^iqiq^Rqi^. , 
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Hence the 4^ expresses the Highest Principle and 
the devotee’s devotion to it is neededt The con* 
taining the devotee’s also expresses the identity 
of the Jiva or Anga ( the devotee ), which identity is the 
ultimate goal of the Anga as is explained int— 

5ur:5i«t ragwra ua; vi i 

4^: u%rai%una{ ii 

r%ac?!i ^ a4^%- 

*itis4 siraBna i 

arr^^g arqjrarf^ra wia; \ 

Thus aB} expresses Angai that humbly surrenders it- 
self by his salutation to i%?j the Devat^ ( ??>:aar ), and 
3T^ expresses the or essential identity of Shiva 

and leads Jiva to the ultimate end. The therefore, 
leads to the development of Jiva’s Power within him 
and to the gradual expansion of his soul, which in the 
end restores the Anga to its natural and original con- 
dition, namely %Wcf. The bb again expresses the. 
Pentads that constitute the bbk as may be known from!- 
aisi ^354 i% 'bssTh?!? ^sraiifBRrs 1 
UBir^a; u^i5R[ 1 

UBr BWs II 

i%Tk?i5irf I 

4=f u-fliWBTW ^ 1 
qBffq q=qq;H^qif5i u 
q^iiq fi^ri% i 
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The praotiioe of fche hst therefore loads to salvation or 
Moksha. 

With ^ prefixed to it the becomos ( of 

six syllables ). ^ is and expresses as is said 
in — ilffii jt qr ^ 

aoiq^qsq^fq a^i^qct i 

squgqiq — “ T%q aiRat *si?a i^rqiqqi%; 

Rrqi^'J, anq^ ‘‘ qqqqrrlc^fiqtqRf ’’ g’ci: 

“ q5qRJi% Hsqq ” ^li.’ aiq’rqqjq^^jq, qt 

aotqqtqSfq auq^l^qofq aarf^t5i!|:, a^i^q% aqqld’tJIjr- 

ar^uraua^raoir qT%?{Hqqiq^cqii%3 i 

^ is made up of ®f, q, and tho throo express the 
trinity of powers ( ?='3r, ffiq, I'^^ir ), which aro in turn 
identical with u?i., f^q;., and 9Ttq?c> tho throo positive 
qualities of a^qiis; according to Vodanta- Tho three 
powers are the three orcativo onorgios. Tho energy 
(qiq) in uiq ’iqqrq springs from Shiva-Shakti-Tattva and 
solidifies itself ( qqrqqfq ) as the oroativo power of the 
Lord or i^m^) manifesting in tho trinity of 
creative energies. Om then stands for tho most general 
aspect of that that is the source of alh namely, q^i^. 

The qqw'tqq ( qq:%qiq ) is but an oxtondod for a of 
b e. ^ elaborates or explicatos itself in tho form of 
“qu: This is stated in — arq, 

srqq itelq i 

qg4 eiqqsf u 

qqq qqqretf w« qtif^rtqqsqqsq; i 

qiUtclIlSEiqJT II 

i%€h: f xarair* qqni«nqq5[^: i 

^q*vnqj(f; qqqwira^H ifir. 
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Thus ^ and i%?pi are one and the same and 
express The six syllabels of the ^ ) 

are identical with the six Lingas and the six Chakras- 
Thus is in the «t is in the Rif^- 

fil is in the gr is in the arsrtf- 

q is sier^irtq in the and lastly ^ is »?tif*5n 

in the 3Tt?R^. So it is said— 
3Ti=^n-35-T%f-=f<-siat^«T^3n?jui% i aff^r^ 

^5Pii?q^R( Tjf qs^srsfrstraiu^fcT^ij, I The trsurans rouse the 
Shaktis in the form of the six ?®rs of the <in%. The 
^ars thus roused ultimately develop into primeval 
Power of and at-one-ment or urai?r is the result. 
Hence the practice of is laid down for the attain- 
ment of Moksha. 

The practice of is said to be superior to the 
practices laid down by It is therefore, re- 

marked: — 

qr uai: ii 

This is a^rqnr of the Lingayat religion, which, 
rejecting other a^irs of the Sh^kta religions lays vast 
store by the only 4^, by the practice of which the 
highest end of the human beings, the Moksha, is 
attained- By the practice of different Sh^kta Mantras 
a variety of success ( ftfe) is attained. But such i%ilc 
feeds the human vanity and is very likely to deflect 
the practitioner from the straightforward course and 
the main objective of The variety of success is 
very likely to lead the human beings into the abuse of 
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the power attained. Hence to avoid such likelihood the 
Lingayats have retained the only one which enables 
the devotee the expansion of self into utimate at-one- 
ment with or Linga called 

( 3 ) 

Now we come to the treatment and expla- 

nation of which is the most difficult and heaviest work. 
It is the technique of the religious practice of Lingaya- 
tism, which is Shivayoga for regaining the lost or veiled 
identity of Anga and Linga, which are one and the 
same essentially but have now oomo to appear separate 
by the operation of ). We must first see' 

what Yoga means and what Shivayoga is, for the 
practice of which is the techiniquo. 

The word “ Yoga ” comes from the root “ *' to 
join or unite and moans “ union with”, if the nature of 
the human spirit is held to be separate from the Divine 
Spirit, as is held by Dwaita or Vishishtfl-dwaita Schools. 
In its spiritual sense it also means the method or 
process by which the individual spirit is merged in the 
Divine Spirit, if the former is hold to bo one with the 
latter* as is held by the Adwaita Schools. As according 
to Shaktivishisht^dwaita, with which alone we are con- 
cerned, this latter position is affirmed, Yoga means the 
process, by which the identity of the two and which 
identity ever exists in fact but is now lost temporarily, 
is restored by the Yogi, the practitioner of 
Yoga. It is restored because the spirit is pierced 
through the veil ( the three ’iwa and the five ) of 
«Trar, which as mind and matter obscures • this knowledge 
of itself, In the o^se of monistic schools Yoga in the, 
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sense of final union is inapplicable, as such Union 
implies dualism of Divine Spirit and human spirit. 
Yoga, therefore, means appropriately the process for 
regaining the temporarily lost identity ( in the case of 
monistic schools ) of the Divine Spirit and the human 
spirit. 

Yoga is both a science and an art and has been 
briefly treated first in Later it came to be 

treated at length- in the A.gamas and the Tantras. 
There a special part, called vf^, is devoted to Yoga as a 
method of attaining liberation; and the method or path 
of Yoga followed by devotees is named the 

supreme or the Royal Road. But Yoga as a Science 
and an art was brought into prominence by Patanjali* 
Thereafter Yoga became one of the sis Shastras of 
Indian philosophy. Patanjali defines Yoga as 
or suppression of the functions or activity of mind. 
Mind, by the suppression of its functions, becomes 
quiet or still; and then the soul behind the mind is seen, 
in its majesty. The quietude or complete stillness of 
the mind effects the destruction of the veil and the soul 
becomes free from the entanglements of matter, of 
which mind is a distinct part. According to all schools 
of Indian philosophy or religious systems mind is 
material, though very subtle, subtler than srraiu or ether. 
Soul, the Universal Soul, comes to be entangled with 
matter and becomes ignorant of its majesty and uni*’ 
versality. The entanglement is due to the working of 
sT'tWRT in the course of the evolution of the universe. 
Mind is matter and unintelligent but seems to be in- 
telligent, because behind it there is the intelligent or 
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conscious soul. Mind is only the instrument in the 
hands, of the soul standing behind the mind* Soul is like 
t-he bottom of a lake and matter in the form of mind is 
like water that fills the lake* The bottom of a lake 
cannpt be seen when it is covered over with the waves 
of water* It is only possible to catch a glimpse of the 
bottom when its waves have subsided and the water 
is . pure and calm. If the water is muddy and agitated 
all the time the bottom of the lake will not be seen. 
In the same way the self is the botto'm, RU or mind is 
the water and the waves are the functions of the mind; 
and when the functions are suppressed the lake becomes 
calm and the soul will be seen in all its majesty and 
purity. Yoga aims at stilling or calming the mind, so 
that the soul behind it is seen i. e* liberation is attained* 
The necessity of quietening the mind for liberation is 
expressed in words *' ftsarsS ” So 

like any other form or variety of Yoga aims at 
bringing about “ ” by harnessing ;or dis- 

ciplining the mind. Yoga, indeed, means the Yoga 
of the mind* 

, * Definite is the plan of the Almighty, the Univer- 
sal Soul, in evolving the universe* The laws by wl^ch 
the solar system is built go to the building of man. 
The .laws by which the self unfolds his powers in the 
qniyerse from the fire-mist up to the Logos, are the 
same laws of consciousness, which repeat themselves 
in the universe of man, the microcosm. If we under- 
stand them in' the one we understand them in the 

* In connection with the two following paras the 
verse 1-43 of and the commentary thereon 

quoted on page 455 above are to be noted. 
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other. When we grasp them in the large the small is 
intelligible to us. The great unfolding from the stone to 
the Q-od goes on through millions of yearS; through the 
aeons of time. Embodied in the stone> in the mineral 
world, the forces of the Universal Consciousness 
grow and put out a little more of strength and in 
the mineral world they accomplish their unfolding. They 
then become too strong for the mineral world and press 
on into the vegetable world. There they unfold more and 
more of their divinity, until they become too mighty for 
the vegetable world and develop into animals. Expanding 
within and gaining experience from the animals they 
appear as human beings. In the human beings they 
still grow and accumulate with ever increasing force 
and exert greater pressure against the barriers; and 
then out of the human being they press into super- 
human. Thus man has behind him the whole of the 
forces accumulated in this human evolution; and it is 
the accumulation of these forces that enable him to 
make the passage upward towards divinity rapidly.'The' 
laws of the evolution of consciousness in the untverse 
are exactly the same as the laws of Yoga.- The’lawB 
and the principles, whereby consciousness- unfolds- itself- 
in the great evolution of humanity, are the ..same 
principles and are taken in Yoga and deliberately 
applied to the more rapid unfolding of our own oohsiQi* 
ousness until it regains its universality* The ■self^in- 
us is the same as the Universal Self. Whatever powers- 
are manifested throughout the world those powers 
exist in germ, in latency, in us- As human beings • we 
have climbed up that long ladder, which separates the 
present outer form of the Deity in us from his own 
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form in the dost. The manifest deity sleeps in the 
stone and the minerals. He becomes more unfolded 
in vegebableBj animals and lastly in man. He has reached 
what appears as His culmination to ordinary men. With 
t ie consciousness so far unfolded it does and should not 
S2era impossible that it should further unfold in the future 
into the Divine. Yoga then may be defined as the rational 
application of the laws of the unfolding of consciousness 
selE^applied in an Individual case* 

Tne human itelligence may quicken natural processes 
enowtiously, The distinction between “ natural ” and 
“rational” (because “rational” is also “ natural ”) is 
a real one for all practical purposes, becaiHe human intelli* 
gence can guide the working of natural laws. The farmer 
or gardner cannot transcend the laws of nature; nor can 
he work against them. He has no other laws of nature to 
work with save the universal laws by which nature is 
evolving forms rounds ue and yet he does in a few years 
what nature takes, perhaps, hundreds and thousands of 
years to do. And how ?■ By applying human intelligence 
to choose the laws that serve him, and to neutralize the 
laws that hinder. He brings the divine intelligence in 
man to utilize the divine powers in nature, that are work- 
ing for general rather than for particular ends. For iiist- 
antse let us take the breeder of pigeons. Oat of the blue 
roek^pigeons he develops the pouter or the fantail; he 
chaoses out, generation after generation, the forms that 
show the most strongly the peculiarity that he wishes to 
develop. He mates such birds together, takes every 
favouring cnrcustance into consideration, and selects again 
and again; and so on and on, till the peculiarity that he 



wants to establish has become a well-marked feature. 
Remove his controlling intelligence, leave the birds to 
themselves, and they revert to the ancestral type. So is it 
in the application of the laws of psychology that is called 
Yoga. Systematized knowledge of the unfolding of cons- 
ciousness applied to the individualized Self. Hence the 
wouldbe Yogij choosing out his objects} finds in the world 
exactly the things he wants to make his Yoga a real, 
a vital thing, a quickening process for the knowledge of 
self* We must then take it that Yoga is within our reachi 
within our powers, and that even some of the lower prac- 
tices of Yoga, some of the simpler applications- of the laws 
of the unfolding of consciousness to ourselves, will benefit 
us in this world. For we are really merely quickening 
our growth, our unfolding, taking advantage of the powers 
that nature has put ino our hands. If we take in this light, 
it seems that Yoga will be to us a far more real and prati- 
cal thing; Shivayoga of Lingayat religion is demonstrative 
of that. 

According to the difference of stand-point and method 
of approach for attaining the objective Yoga is variously 
hailed as and lastly 

says therefore: — 

csni i§r i 

fksi: li 1—4* 

Here the author mentions only four kinds of -Yoga; 
but later he brings in in connection with * as 

follows, after noting the nature and special character of 
the four forms of Yoga mentioned above:— 
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STBr?J< BI mil 

ffr3ii«q^ »T^si *jwr as i 
ala wrai% ais St aqqnTr a f| ii^ii 

a«if %^3f^r sr ss^mlr q^riwa: ii\|| 
fil5 qt WSiai^Raii qiq'sqis I 
9tqqiq qqi?%?fs^r iisr^rqiqft IM| 
iRrgqra: ^*ii^cqR qs f| i 
Ms ^laqi^iaqraq: IIMI 

^isf^ f^qr ¥t>?€req^ar^i,jqrqqi i 

qqRsrfcistqrqf fis ar^ss a=Eq% mil 

raise. i 

^ct^Siqfiirraiq; araa^a sf& ’e^ct: ll'^ll 

ai^qrtrn^sy* sraa^irsf^ sriiarg^ I 
^iq?qi?r a54rqtaf ^cia^iq si^ wei: ii<|| 

•s * 

q itq^rq^q sicsci: i 

i^qi^at aqi’tqqg'^r ssss iimi 
a1aqia^atr^s«aqii%siar5qar i 
awi5a!fifqi'iia%: f^stiasi asas in ^ll 
fra f^tqqq ai^: trst «qia Riaicaa i 
flrsqa Rrai^r^ r%q^tff(i^ qqqi in Ml 

I%qi=qqfq^t[ q; q^^q q gsiq: I 

a 5 aana%si1af 51^ sRqaa in 'ill 
Now we must' note briefly the nature and special 
character of the different forms of Yoga before proceeding 
further. , 

(1) qqq'iq: — We have already noted at some length 
the basic philosophy of Mantras and their use- The cardi- 
nal principle of all forms of Mantras is the attainment of 
the uitimate mystic communion of the individual Jiva with 
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the Universal Self with the help of continuous silent reci- 
tation of or meditation upon some specific Mantra, a mysti- 
cal suggestive incantation or a sacred formula. The Mantra 
may consist of a single syllable or more than one syllable, 
sometimes words ( or even sentences ) symbolising profound 
philosophic principles or standing for nothing but mere 
sounds. By believing and concentrating upon the meaning 
of the Mantra the Yogi actually becomes liberated from 
the shackles of the world and attains the godhead, for 
which the Mantra stands. Most of the famous Mantra- 
yoga Schools are out of favour and have almost always 
been disregarded by Indian philosophy as such. Still an 
important section of Indian thought, which is now gradually, 
rising into prominence in the form of Tantras, or Shaiva" 
and Sb^kta Agamas, was wholly occupied with this 
mystical and mysterious side of Yoga. The Budhist Shingo 
School also adhered to Some such thing. They held that 
all exoteric doctrines are but symbols of the hidden esoteric" 
teachings which are only revealed to the initiated. 

(2) is of the Sh^kta school and its 

philosophy, * ‘‘ Shortly stated. Energy ( Shakti ) polarises 
itself into two forms, namely, static or potential (Kuudalini) 
and dynamic ( the working force of the body as Pi4ua ). 
Behind all activity there is a static background. This 
static centre in the human body is the central Serpent 
Power in the Mfiltlihdr ( Root support )• It is the Power 
which is static support ( A.db4ra ) of the whole body and 
all its moving Pr^nik forces. This centre ( Kendra ) of 
Power is a gross form of Chit ( Consciousness ); i. e. iii . 
itself (.swarflpa ) it is Consciousnessj and by appearance it is 

* Shakti and Shikta, ptp. 650, 651. 
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a-Powef. which, as the highest form of force, is a manifes- 
tation of it. Just as there is a distinction ( though identical 
at base ) between the supreme quiescent Consciousness and 
its active Power (Shakti), as when Consciousness manifests 
as Energy ( Shakti ), it possesses the twin aspect of 
potential and kinetic Engery. There can be no partition in 
fact of Reality. To the perfect eye of the Siddha, the 
process of Becoming is an ascription (Adhy§-«). To the im- 
perfect eye of the SUdhaka, i. e. the aspirant for Siddhi 
(perfected accomplishment), to the spirit which is still toiling 
through the lower planes and variously identifying itself with 
them, Becoming is tending to appear and appearance is real. 

The Sb&kta Tantra is a rendering of Vedantic Truth from 
this practical point of view, and represents the world- 
process as a polarization in Consciousness itself. This 
polarity as it exists in, and as, the body is destroyed by 
Yoga which disturbs the equilibrium of bodily conscious- 
ness, which consciousness is the result of the maintenance 
of these two poles. In the human body the potential pole 
of Energy which is the Supreme Power is stirred to action, 
on which the moving forces ( dynamic Shakti ) supported 
by it are drawn thereto, and the whole dynamism thus 
engendered moves upward to unite with the quiescent 
Consciousness in the Highest Lotus ( SabasrS,r Chakra or 
the cerebrum )*. In brief it means that the Power, lying 
dormant at the basic plexus, is roused and made to ascend 
through the spinal column, piercing through the five 
chakras or plexuses ( five exclusive of the basic plexus ) 
during its ascent, ultioiately to attain union with the 
Highest Consciousness in the Sahasrir ( the cerebrum ). 
This is 5s?i or mergence of with firf in the head. 



(3) f5%i: — is very closly allied with all oth’ei 
farms of Yoga but is also opposed fundamentally to them 
in its technique. The aim of this Yoga, in common with 
others, is ultimate attainment of or trance where the 
individuality of the Jiva disappears with the all-Uissfal 
state of the Universal Consciousness, which is free from 
all afflictions, the Supreme Light, Some think that this 
is a means to Tmr»i. 

It differs from other forms of Yoga in respect of the 
emphasis laid on the physical side in the Yoga discipline. 
As a matter of fact fSftW is rigorous in physical discipline. 
It is generally considered to be a method of forcing con- 
centration by means of very bard physical exercises, 
penances, fasts and mortifications of diverse kinds in food 
sleep etc. means Yoga by resolve and the word itself 
is so significant. It is derived from f and 3 which res- 
pectively mean idsi, and Pingala, the left and right sympa- 
thetic nerves’, and meaus the joining of the two with 
ggi«Tl or the spinal column by means of suspending breath 
( ), All systems of Yoga agree in holding that 
there is close relation between spr and ( mind and 
breath ) It is an axiom with them “ control the Jirof 
( which is not merely breath but the very life-principle 
best expressed by breath ) and the mind is brought under 
restraint. ” It may be said to imply partly the well known 
principle of William James that bodily states are diter- 
minants of rneutal states. Body controls the mind very 
much. And, therefore, if the body is purified the mind 
also is purified. If the body is fully at ease mind is in 
great relief. Our subtle body, which is mind in the 
Western sense, can be affected only through the gross 
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body, as the mind is intangible and is, therefore, beyond 
human control except through the control of the gross 
body. Thus purification of the body is the 

main object of this Yoga. is technically called 

Accotding to this Yoga or the sixfold 

practice of sln%, mia, and 6BT155»!T%, is essential 

for the ^gi%. All these are noted in the commentary 
of The body then becomes healthy and 

steady by the practice of Asanas ( postures ) and Mudras. 
After this, exercises in breathing and mental discipline are 
laid down, so that the practitioner of Yoga attains ecstacy. 

Some yogins say that fS^l’T is merely a course of phy- 
sical discipline. They maintain that postures, breath- 
control, glandular and intestinal exercises are the only four 
essential things of this Yoga- They hold that Asanas 
make the body light and health j; breath -control removes 
all dirt or foreign matter (*!s) that accumulates in the 
nervous system. It is owing to this accumulation that 
the body is subject to so many ailments. It is also said 
unequivocally that the technique suits differently to different 
individuals. Hence only those, that suffer from abnormal 
and disturbed conditions of the humours of the body ( ^itr, 

^ ), are required to seek the aid of the sixfold 
practice. But maintains that breath -control alone 

is sufficient to remove all the impurities of the body. 

After all is said, fs^^t cannot but be regarded as a 
preliminary procedure for the success in all forms of Yoga. 
In fact the body being the basis of the mind, has to be 
purified and made healthy to attain mental tranquillity. 

53^1*1 undertakes to make the body strong and healthy to 
enable the practitioners of Yoga fit for long and undisturbed 
meditation. ' ' 
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. (4) — li«i4rn is generally indentified (specially 

by Sw^mi ViveMnanda)wifch the Yogash&sfcra of Patanjili) 
which is the, first systematized form of Yoga both as 
a science and an art. Bat the ultimate end to be 
reached is or complete isolation of 35 ^ from a^tcl 
according to Pd.tanjala Yoga.Later on all Vedantic schools 
adopted this Yoga with certain variations in details 
of practice for the attainment of the objectives peculiar 
to their Schools. It is, therefore, necessary to know 
something of this 

For attaining qesii® prescribes a long course 
of eightfold steps, which has given to it a distinctive 
name of First of all he makes it compulsory 

to observe faithfully some moral and social rules ( 
and ), which enable a practitioner to adapt himself 
to the social surroundings- The second step ( ) 

consists of certain personal rules of conduct which are 
intended^'to turn his mind from worldly attachment to 
facilitate ultimate success. Then follows a course of 
exercises in posture ( ) and breath -control (srmqur). 

They qualify the practitioner for the complete relaxation 
of the bod.y and mind so that he may be able to practise 
meditation unperturbed. It is only after these four-; 
fold practices the true Yoga begins. After this the 
student has to practise withdrawal of his mind from 
the objects that attract the mind through sense-organs. 
He takes some time to withdi’aw his mind from the 
sense-objects and stick to meditation. Such a with- 
draw! is called Then he has to concentrate his 

attention upon a particular object. This is called qrw- 

Thereafter he should meditate on the object oontinu- 

2-68 
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ously antil he reaches the rapturous stage of meditation 
called This final stage of is of two kinds, 

in which the Yogi knows the truth in its entirety 
and in which he is face to face with the Eeal- 

Self, quite untouched, unaffected by and detached from 
all worldly affairs that cause misery and grief. After 
this the Yogi lives in peace in the world and no longer 
troubled by sorrows and anxiety. He becomes dis- 
passionate or and his mind attains 

equilibrium. 

Such is in brief the description of the Yogic disci- 
pline of Patanjali’s Yogashastra. His main objective 
is complete concentration of the mind. And the 
alternative methods suggested by him like 

etc. are a means to the main objective 

namely, 

Patanjali’s course requires a strict mental discipline 
in addition to a hard physical culture- It seems pro- 
bable that later Yogins tried to find out easier methods 
and more suitable courses. Some of them adhered to 
some one of the abov e secondary devices and developed 
it into a complete technical course by itself; and the 
variety of Yogic Schools was the effect. Such of those 
as could not stand strict physical course seem to have 
devoted themselves to several other mental disciplines 
and developed other independant schools with minor 
changes in the technique or new combinations of old 
ones- And the result seems to be ?R^r«T, and 

«^»T,over and above suited to a man of intellectual 
temperament, in reality lays greater stress on 

the last four angas of Patnjali’s via. 'swtc^, ■«qra. 



and in order to establish the supremacy of 
the mind over the body- If mind is concentrated on a 
particular object, stw comes automatically to be restrain- 
ed and the body also becomes calm and steady to some 
extent- sirsjf and SRRiu are only a help in prolonging 
the state of meditation and also in guarding against 
disturbances both inside and outside, thus came 

to be a means of liberation and union with the Highest 
Soul by physical discipline and mental tranquillity. 

The author of describes in the first 

verse ( quoted above ) Hsrqm, in the second in the 
third and in the forth In the fifth he 

declares that usrqin to be the best of the four; in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth he states the three sub-divi- 
sions of and describes them; and lastly he asserts 
that is the king of Yogas and therefore it is 
In the tenth be says that practically there is no differ- 
ence between and But still in order to 

remove confusion and facilitate the practice of 
hy Shaivas and specially by Veerashaivas or Lingayats 
he states in the eleventh verse the nature and character 
of In the last verse he says that except by 

worship of Shiva by there is no salvation- 

the commentator of in his commentary 

( on 1-14 ) describes the three sub-divisions of and 

states the difference between and and 

also states why is superior to The trans- 

lation of the oommentry ( which is in Kanarese ) is as 
follows: — If asked what is the difference between 
and U5Ri*T, the answer is that realization of th,e three 
Gunas, in accordance with Pfltanjala Yoga? is 
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( €N55iqin being described as the realization of the twenty 
five principles of the philosophy ). The mergence 

of mind in is And realization of 5 ^ as 

being altogether different from ( and the conse- 
quent isolation of the two ) which is meant for the 
enjoyment of pv, is therefore, cannot 

compare with The answer to the question 

“ what is ” is that the attainment of at-one-ment 
with the Universal Soul, through devotion to 

is The at-one-ment follows the mergence 

of mental functions into after the knowledge of 

the three Gucas, which results from the rousing of 
This is in accordance with what is said in — 

Before we proceed further to note the nature and 
character of fully in all details and to explain the 
as the technique and means of we think 

it necessary to note and describe the meaning of the 
suppression of mental functions ( i%uirafqhsr ) and how 
it enables the practitioner to attain his objective. We 
therefore, attempt here to note this briefly. In the 
first place it is necessary for us to understand the 
close connection between the three, namely, the knower 
knowledge, and the known ( i. e. object ). They cannot 
be separated- Whenever there is one of the three the 
other two automatically arise into consciousnessj 
though not so prominently as the one. These three are 
called mils ( the group of the three ). The relation of 
the knower ( subject ) and the known ( object ) is called 
the subject-pbject relation. Bat the subject and the 
object entirely hang on knowledge} which is therefore? 
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the oonneoting link between the two. The subject and 
object depend on the knowledge'so much that ultimately 
knowledge is the thing, in which the subject and the 
object merge. Knowledge thus becomes the ultimate 
truth. This is the Vedantic principle and is well esta- 
blished in—* 5SI ( grai ) ( 14 ) fi?r* ( gr4 ) q?i§. 

I l €i%?r:frJ5C, i But in the 

empirical and experimental science of the present day 
this is quite lost sight of; and even the subject-object 
relation is not recognized. All scientific inquiry att- 
empts to form a picture of the world in itself and 
formulates all its theories or hypotheses on the sense- 
exeprienoe, which implies such a relation. It looks absurd 
to ignore this relation and try to know the object only? 
because the knowledge of an object fundamentally 
involves the subject. 

For all of us the easiest thing to understand is the 
concrete knowledge based on the sense-experience, 
which is accepted universally as a matter of fact. But 
though we come into contact with the external world 
through sense-experience it does not bring home to us 
the actual nature of the world or the objects in it. For 
instance an elephant at a great distance from us looks, 
very small; and as he comes nearer and nearer gradually 
he looks larger and larger and his real huge form is seen 
when he is just near us. Conversely when the elephant 
goes farther and farther away from us he looks smaller, 
and smaller until at a great distance he appears very 

* pp. .3, 4. 



small like a calf. This phenomenon is very confusing 
but after repeated experience we ignore the phenomenon 
and feel inwardly sure that the size of the elephant at 
a great distance from us is not really small but as huge 
as ever. Similarly a polished piece of wood looks very 
smooth and continuous. But when inspected through 
a powerful microscope it appears to be quite different. 
It then looks quite rough and discontinuous- In the 
same way the planets and stars that move through the 
space look so tiny. But their actual size is realized by 
means of a powerful telescope and mathematical calcu- 
lations. Thus for instance the little star Betelgeuse in 
the constellation called the “Great Bear” is hardly visible 
to the naked eye. But it is the great distance, 
astoundingly great distance, indeed, that gives rise to 
the erroneous idea that it is a tiny thing. But as 
a matter of fact the star (Betelgeuse) is so huge, as astro- 
nomers tell us, that its diameter is over 200 million 
miles and can contain in it 12,300,000 suns; the star 
therefore, is a staggeringly huge thing indeed! In 
short, distance and location influence our senses and 

the result of perception is optical illusion. So our 
senses do not present to us objects in the world and 
the universe in their actual nature and real form. The 
conclusion is that things that appear one way to our 
senses are in fact different from what they appear and 
that the truth is different from appearance. So also 
the aparently lifeless piece of wood or stone is composed, 
as scientists assure us, of minute atoms invisible to 
the naked eye. The atoms are themselves minute 
solar systems having protons, the nuclei as central suns 



and electrons as the planets. The electrons spin round 
their axes and revolve at terrific speeds around the 
nuclei of the atoms. We learn that there exists space 
between the protons and electrons and between electron 
and electron in a single atom. Again a space-lattice is 
said to exist between atoms in a single molecule. It is 
of such molecules that a piece of wood or stone is 
composed. The piece of wood or stone, though seem- 
ingly inert and dull, is an aggregate of certain minute 
units which have terrific speeds in them. Such is said 
to be the actual structure of the whole of the physical 
universe. This corroborates the statement made ( see 
supra, page 455 ) in the verse etc. 

We may put implicit faith in the scientist. If not, 
the scientist will prove his conclusions with the help 
of the modern scientific instruments. We then begin 
to doubt the veracity of perceptions by our senses and 
try to understand the reality of objects in the world. 
This understanding of the real nature of objects in the 
world or the universe is due to some superior sense 
that is in us and may be called the Higher-sense or 
the Higher-ego; and the real picture of the objects may 
be called the unit-event. It may also be observed that 
the self or the sense-ego is the subject; and the ideas of 
the objects (the sense-word ) perceived are its subjective 
series. Similarly the ideas about the unit-events under- 
stood by the Higher sense are the subjective series of 
the Higher-ego. This ego is the higher inner under- 
standing of the Self and it does not come into contact 
directly with the objects in the world through the 
senses. It is this Higher-ego or the higher-sense, 
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which is not based on the perception and observations and 
which illumines the critical reasoning and judgment, that 
construes those apparently little twinkling stars to be 
extremely gigantic and gives us the picture of heavens of 
an astronomer or the real nature of the atoms of a phy- 
sicist. We must now see the relation between the sense- 
world and Higher-ego. 

The sense-world, as seen by us, is seen in a modified 
form. The modified form of the object perceived by the 
sense-ego hides, as it were, the real form of the object. 
And when the real form is manifested to us by some 
means or other, the modified form is transformed into the 
real form. This transformation is owing to the Higher- 
ego and is the subjective series of the Higher-ego, The 
modified form or the modification of the sense-world is 
only a representation of . the real world to the sense-ego. 
The picture of the objective series of unit-events, i. e. 
transformation of the real world point out to the fact, 
though they cannot demonstrate, that the Highest Reality 
or Divinity is neither the sense-ego nor the sense- world, 
neiglber the Higher-ego or the objective series of unit- 
events but altogther different from all these. The Highest 
Reality is unlimited, unconditioned and infinite. The phi- 
losopher is not satisfied either with the sense-world or the 
marvellous picture of the objective series of unit-events. 
He wishes to soar high into the region beyond the modi- 
fications of the series of the sense-ego, as well as the 
transformations of the Higher-ego, Therein the soul of 
the philosopher searching for the Reality finds solace and 
cease in that solace. He then by specific processes tries to 
go beyond the modifications of the sense-ego and also the 



transformations of the Hrgher-ago along with their corre'*' 
lative worlds. This going beyond is transcendence. The 
transcendence over the modifications and the transforma- 
tions is achieved by restraining them. This process of 
restraining them is Yvjga or is the 

state in which the mind exists or is the mode of mental 
existence. Mind is always very unsteady and its mode' 
changes from instant to instant. So the mind has countless ’ 
modes of existence. The modes of mind are like a stream 
that always fljws tumultuously and is always ruffljd 
furiously. They are to be restrained or inhibited. They 
are to be abolished or reduced into absolute q liescence. 
The reason for this inhibition is the production of a state 
which allows the higher sense or mind to pour itself into 
the lower, so that the lower mind, unruffled and wavelets 
reflects the higher, as a waveless lake reflects the stars. In 
the quietude of the mind and the tranquillity of the senses 
a man ( Yogi ) is enabled to behold the majesty of the 
Supreme Selfj or ■ 

It is due to an inner understanding-or Jnner, urge., 
which may.be called spiritual or religious, .that induces the 
philosopher or the Yogi to strive for the realization of the. 
Supreme Self,' In certain cases the inner urge js extre- 
mely intense; and the intensity is such that it arouses an 
incessant and supreme attitute of Highest Reality, which 
overwhelms and fills up the entire structure of the 
subjective' series both of the sense-ego and the higher-ego. 
This attitute permeates and blocks up the entire strubtiire,' 
so that the modifications are naturally restrained' and- the' 
objective is spontaneously achieved. In the absence of' 
sdoh ad intense' iduet urge thd inner dodefstandi'ng ' can' hi 
2-69 
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made capable o£ kindling the inner urge by the removal 
of barriers that render the heart incapable of attuning itself 
to the proper inner understanding. One has to cultivate 
the conditions for the growth of the inner understanding 
by proper discipline, study and experience gained thereby. 
And then after the dawn of the inner understanding, the 
modifications of the sense *ego and the transformations of 
the Higher-ego are restrained by the subtle result of the 
transformation of the subjective series of the Higher-ego, 
which forms as it were, the expression of the Highest 
Reality and which is, as it wer«, an intermediary between 
the sense-ego and the Supreme Self, This grand trans- 
formation is in fact the outcome of the attitude of the 
l)ivine Reality, which is cultivated and is by constant trial 
maintained either (1) by inaction in the performance of 
action or (2) by love or devotion to the Go^ead or 
(3) by direct psychic control or (4); by phi- 
losophic discrimination or Yoga in short effects 

transcendence over sense-ego and Higher-ego, sublimation 
of the subject and its objects, and the attainment of at-one- 
ment with the Divinity. ^ 

Now about It is a Yogic process of attaining 

at-one-meut with the Highest Reality. It is defined 
in the verse ( already quoted ) — 

*n%: i 

li 

This definition states to be consisting of five 

elements viz (2) (3) ilrq’sqrJi (4) 

and (5) i- e. The last is the essential portion 

of the daily religious or spiritual life of a Lingayat and 
forovs the main or first and foresmosfc character of 
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as is made clear by the commentator of in 

words * ‘‘ The T%^'|^3tr, being the chief or primary element ' 
of includes in it the remaining four elements. This 

is the reason why no Moksha is attained except by 
the author, therefore, proceeds to state-— 

a «art=q%sr%5i5i^ 11” 
thus comes to mean r%q't5ii that is to be daily 
performed once, twice or thrice a day. 

When inclusive of the other four elements, is - 

closely examined it will be seen that five forms of 
Yoga are contained in viz- or ssq^fw, 

»T[%qlir, and frqqiq. ^strir is also included inasmuch 
as it is made use of in its elementary form, to subserve 
the cause of the remaining four forms of Yoga ( sqqw, 
grqqiq ) which form, as it were, four different 
complementary aspects of i%qqrq, or rather into one of 
which develops in the course of flrqgpsi performed 

day after day life-long. The development of into 

one of the four forms of Yoga would be the result of one 
of the four kinds of temperaments of the followers of the 
religion. Readers might wonder why qisufnr is omitted. 
But the reason is simple, because there is practically no 
difference between and except for the minute 

distinction as noted before- It is to be explained how 
includes or comprises in it the five forms of Yoga 
( including qspfiq. ) 

* The commentator’s prefatory note to verse ( 1-16 ) 

?j#j3o a ^Ft39 Pi, S>;i 3^!^ c8i c sJiJSO^ cSj 3 t ft 

Stid^sSoSsotS sSjst^nsirlzSotSo — 
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■In-'cpB^ction^with readers are reminded .o£ the-, 
eight arwOTis ( fssir, ^nir, {^j^, Titi??, ser^, and 
which are the eight shields or spiritual weapons and 
are said to be eight auxiliaries o£ q^sia or Rfsci^ir in its six, 
steps in the devotee^ .upward march towards at-one-me^nt. 
They are also reminded of how Linga is the object of 
worship and that there is practically no difference between 
Sf, and and being equal to Linga as 

sllfsgws except for the fact that 3^: and are in the 
human form. It is also pointed out ihat 3 ^ is^ 'anfi. and 
is 3 ^ with the ■ only difference that 3 ^ is confined to 
a particular locality or area and that he performs the 
Of consecration ceremony of devotees, introduces them into' 
and- guides them on ever and anon -in %?rj5tfstep 
by step towards the ultimate goal; while is an itinerant 
3 ? that moves about over all the wide area occupied 
by the community and directs the devotees in any stage of 
spiritual development- Thus Linga is the object of wor- 
ship and the remaining five aTRioiis or the five things' are 
to-be necessarily used in worship. The use of and 
«[Rif is called and the use of and 

is called and is used in This is and 

will be described' a little later. comes in when the' 

devotee of the mystic temperament attains to the stage of 
and 5HRiS«fl. is always there throughout the 

life-time in the daily worship of Linga, if the devotee is 
a person- of the emotional temperament, comes in 

when the devotee comes to the stage of and goes on 
developing it ( ), if the devotee is one of the .active 
temperament. also is there from the very beginning 

if the devotee develops if he be of the philosophical, 
temperaipent, All this wiU.be de.scribe4 in due .course, _ 
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, .For Shivapuja, the. warship, of .Shi7a,.^5|ira .'is ..the. 
first necessity, and the Guru ( the preceptor ) gives that, 
at the. time of which is the only religious sacrament- 

(^4d?!Bit.).per£ormed in a ceremonial way. If is indispensable- 
and performed for introducing the devotee ( «^‘)-into the- 
secrets of and for teaching him the form and proce- 
dure of Linga worship, is to be performed with 

feelings of devotion, pure and sincere, all through life-iime 
once, twice or thrice a day. So -itissaid: — 

II fir. a. 1-37 

and are of two kinds, external and 

internal the former . leading up to the latter gradually. 
It is, therefore, laid down:— 

dear ira aai i ■ 

aiift 9gortnr%?i ll 

flf^a | 

gra || dr. a. 1-51, 38. 

In this connection the commentator’s explanation is; 
noteworthy. It is * “ The meaning is that practice of- 
fiRTKiR should begin with, the worship and of., medita- 
tion on the Godhead in some concrete form,, .inasmuch.. 
as the devotee’s mind would be unable for the. worship of . 
and contemplation of something abstract, as the miud.ia 
doubtless deeply enamoured of countless number of sense- 
objects out of the devotee’s innumerable previous births, ” 
The word ‘‘aia” in the second verse quoted above means 
merely and not sacrifice, in which sense the word is used 

* escSeia 5ij3c6i?cdo 

|jq^e3oM 

»j;!)^^3o£9^^oajo55eih?reoow^^ao 
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in the Vedic literature. . The worship and meditation of 
Shiva thus necessitates the wearing of Linga ( ) on 
the Ijody. It is also of two kinds, ^ign«n«ri?!,oi and 
The Linga for is made of crystle or some other 

material as stated in; — 

* wfT'r 5 I 

The two kinds of is also stated iu the followiug:- 

t m aq^iatcrasqqq^ I 

II 

qit^f m 1 

at t 

^ <i|qTara ii 

is explained by the commentator in words ‘‘ ?i|q- 

asjRigirSjf «g(S>rE*r<«n4 ” The ^i?tiSa is the remem- 

brancer of the sfcit^tr. 

The ceremony, noted already, is the only religious 
ceremony of the Lingayats ( as of other Shaiva schools ) 
and is the most important, because it is intended for 
initiating the Anga into The importance of and great 

value attached to it will be known from the following: — 

ftq-s l!inir% n 

T^m fSq i 

^Ci II 

* I, page 88. t Ibid p. 91 ff. § srgqgg^ 

pp. 24, 25. 
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3fi!ST is thus the knife to cut the bonds that imprison the 
soul in the body. The is of three kinds, %wrCT^i, * 13 ^ W 
( and i%?n^r?fi. They are described in the following: — 

91 JRir ii 

II 

«r: HHi^qictrqsf^qcicqgqfMis 

f^cTW 9g?T9?qicTrq: 

sr 9cir 1 95rqi^tq?%ffi ersiftira sTiiwiisRq^^jr 
sif^: 9r nq^qTorafHWl nMitf^ 5fsra9i^: I 

q555qFqq5ql^a^q%gf?|9»r f^tqti f^n^rq(^5ii%qi9qgT H 

I-page 86. 

starts with l^qiqr^ in a ceremonial form, which is 
further described in the book; but it is unnecessary to state 
it here, as it is a matter of detail. The three ^ajis are 
connected w'ith the three forms of Linga and Aiiga; 
with qwi^flsgrr goes with wqfiq; ^inpr with goes with 

stTOi^q; and gtf#i with i%qT<i?r goes with The worth 

of as a means of psychic discipline and culture and as 
a means of destroying the three taints ( qars ) will be 
evident from the following: — 

* g^: | 

«!«rr gt^4 l 

5191 ^9 gqq^i%9i?Tqr B- 

q9W3%9fwr m \ 

cii^s^r i%’irR^'5P wqwigfTnqi u 

5it^5nft3ift5i«5L 1 


* 815*3^ V--52-60. 



■ 5?: I 

•5gti3t 3 11 

Hrwi^n 3 1 1 

»TFir»i smia^TEH || 

^%5K^crFI [ 

fgfaTT.cJsjI 9lFTf5i ?rJ!^3ni3 n 
4l*i{n*iRfT5ns»RffcfTWnra5i'tficiqL I 

5lM’T ^I^cII?. II 

We may note here that the author of 
starts with of which or 

is another name and which forms the initial topic of 
the book for discussion. Further he states ( on pages 
47, 48 ) the three kinds of ^isgu and their connection 
with the three forms of Linga and Anga. 

We think it unnecessary to give details of^ 
as it is in general of the form but differs 

from it fundamentally in respect of the vital connection 
of Linga and Anga and starts with psychic culture and 
leads it on to perfection in a graded course. The only 
thing to' be noted in connection with ( i. e. 
all through) is that great' stress is laid oh 

and But is considered to ha very 

important and it forms as noted by the commen- 
tator of in his commentary on 1-15. He 

says is and quotes in authority an Agamic 
text, namely> 

emsiTsil^ ^ ^idcfl »TtHqff u?, i 

Now we come to the technique of in. 

till its complementary forms. In order to simplify our 
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explanation of we have to request here readers 
to have very carefully in mind all that is said before 
about aiu, and as all 

these are the vital and essential parts of So also 

their relations with one another and the relations of 
the the sense-organs of knowledge and action 

are to be carefully borne in mind- 

We have only to add to the q=^ii?iHars as 
the sixth and the highest principle in gradation and 
as being the source of all- The heart is the abode and 
source of all vital activities. It is, therefore, called 
and is the sense-organ both of knowledge and 
action of This is maintained in: — 

grii?qr*?3n?»n;>3[, n 
MRjfcr uf^rnns: ii 

The is based on the six places or spots in 
the human body that are the abodes of and arre occu- 
pied by the six Lingas. They are called the wwiris and 
are none else than the six specific regions of the 
taken along with their sympathetic counterparts or 
analogues in the So, when the 3?t^Tis are set 

in action by and tjsws??, the various subtle 

evolutes formed out of and which go, 

to make the entire constitution of the ^^15, and- 
^:^Ji «(ins 5 are shaken out of their torpor and the sundry 
subjective phenomena becoine possible. The six ^Ttws 
may also, in a sense, be regarded as the Jiva’s or 
Anga’s involuora of consciousness, though they are really 
regions of the the human microcosm, where the' 

2-70 
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Jiva may strand on the varions forms of the indwelling 
Lord. The various appearances of God in man, 
appearing on the liberated soul as light, are only the 
vftwrins of Lingasthala, the Divine omnipresence. These 
siisrras are known as ’I’rwrT, sTTifs, i%gr%, 

and W. They are none other than the sis Chakras of 
the Sh^kta School- The only diSerence is that the 
Lingayats hold that the Linga, the possessor of 5r?V, is 
the weilder of ?n%, and is therefore, the occupant of 
the chakras and works there. 

The way of Yoga ( ) followed here has a 
different purpose from that of others; for its aim is not 
only to rise out of ordinary, ignorant world-conscious- 
ness but to brin? the supramental power of that 
Divine Consciousness down into the ignorance of 
mind, life and body, to transform them, to manifest 
the divine life in matter. This is an extremely diffi- 
cult aim and difficult Yoga; because all the established 
forces of the ordinary ignorant world-consciousness, in 
and aroundi are opposed to it, deny it and try to pre- 
vent it; and the Anga finds his own mind, life and 
body, full of most obstinate impediments to its reali- 
zation. However if one accepts the ideal whole- 
heartedly, faces all difficulties, leaves its past and its 
ties behind and is ready to risk everything and give up 
everything for this divine pqssibilty, then only one can 
hope to discover by experience the truth behind it- 

The S4dhant of this Yoga is not to proceed through 
any set of formal worship of an image, performance of 

or a prescribed foym of muttering 4^is but by 
sincere devotion, asp^ation and self-concentration 
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inward and upward, to the Divine Power above and 
its working, to the Divine presence in the heart and 
by rejecting all that is foreign to these. It is by faith 
), aspiration and surrender (ftgs- 

ni%), that this self*opening and self-expansion can come. 

The only way is the way of calling down ( strs^r or 
snrwi ) the supramental, the bringing of the Divine 
down on the earth, i. e. the material, not only into the 
mental and vital being ( ) but also into the body 
and matter ( ). The object is not merely to 
remove all limitations on the expansion of ego or to 
give free scope and to make unlimited room for the 
fulfilment of the ideas of the human mind or the 
desires of the ego-centred life-force. None of ns are 
to do as we like or to create a world, in which we 
shall at last be able to do as we like ( like who 

created a world in the space for ). Here we 
are to do the Divine will and to manifest Its 
Truth, no longer deformed and vitiated by human 
ignorance and perverted by vital desires. The work that 
the Anga has to do is not his own work but. that of 
the Divine, 'which has to be done in accordance, 
with the conditions laid down by the Divine. The. 
work is not for our own sake but for the sake .of the 
Divine, It is not onr own personal manifestation or 
expansion of onr individual ego free from all bounds or 
bonds but the manifestation of the Divine. Our own 
spiritual liberation, perfection and fulness is a resqlt 
and a part but not in any egotistic sense or for -any 
ego-centred or self-seeking purpose. implies not 

only the realization of the ^ivinity but an entire 
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o5nsecration and change of inner and outer life till it 
is fit to manifest the Divine Consciousness and become 
a part of the Divine work. This means an inner 
discipline, much more exacting and difl&oult than mere 
ethical or physical austerities ( stq: and S'?: ). For this 
hard, vast and arduous task we must feel the psychic 
call inside and most be ready to go to the end. The 
inner psychic call is termed or It is 

therefore said* — 

SSI uirutn I 

uaiH uf II 

f(c» g|sr f«®qoi g^: i 

?T?5r^r u fk— I, 84, 85. 

The complete change down to the physical is to 
be sought, not for ) but for the purification 

and sublimation of our total being in all its three 
planes, the Ideal being ( sBRoiisrui ), mental or vital being 
( ). and the physical being ( ) respectively 

connected with ufitSu and ^luru, srionSn and umk, and 
fBi'^.u and 

All consciousness in the human being» who is the 
mental embodiment in the living matter, ha's to rise so as 
to meet the higher consciousness; the higher conscious- 
ness has also to descend into mind, life and matter. 
In that way all difficulties and obstacles will disappear 
and the consciousness will be able to purify the whole 
lower nature and transform it by the power of the 
Supermind, the will of the Divine ( ). The 

earth is the material field of evolution. Mind, life, and 
Supermind ( ) are in principle involved there in 

the- earth-consciousness. But matter or physical plane 
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is first organized; then life(si<ii) descends from the 
life-plane and gives shape to and organizes the life- 
principle working in matter; then mind descends from 
the higher plane and creates man, i« e. sublimates him- 
It is the Supermind that is to descend and create 
supramental man. This is the ideal of 

In order to attain the dynamic realization it is 
not enough to rescue from his subjection to and 
entanglement with afifff. One most transfer one’s 
allegiance to SfRi, the thirteenth principle) with its play 
of ignorant foroeS) to the Supreme Divine ( ). 
It is a mistake to indentify the ( ufurrai or 
with lower un?r ( arsiwrai ) and with their mechanisnf 
of forces- affcf here is a mechanism only that comes 
in the course of the evolution by aiqrmJir, The ignorant 
intellectual, vital and physical being is not the Divine 
Itself, though it comes from the Divine. The mecha- 
nism of in the form of the twenty three principles 
follows the in evolution- We have, therefore, to 
turn towards the Divine Consciousness, Power and 
Light ( 111515% ) for our release, perfection and fulness. 
The realization of the Great Consciousness, calm, free 
and observing the play of forces but not attached to or 
involved in them is the means of liberation. The calm 
peaceful strength and joy ( 5Tt% and siii? ) must be 
brought down into the vital and physical bodies- When 
this is established there is no longer the turmoil of the 
vital forces. This peace, the silent peace and joy, is 
only the first descent of the Divine Power ( or 

) into the sjiw, i. e. the is to be made 

dynamic or shaken out of the torpor. To bring down 
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the dynamic side too soon is not desirable; for then 
it would be a descent into the troubled and tumultuous 
sea of impure nature* unable to assimilate it; and serious 
perturbations might be the consequence- Hence 
has devised the method of gradual rise and develop- 
ment of Anga step by step. 

As we rise higher, ego and desire appear no longer 
truths; they become falsehoods disfiguring the true 
persons and true will. The struggle between the 
Powers of Light and the Powers of Darkness is a truth 
here- But as we ascend above it becomes less truth; 
and in the Supermind and in the third and the highest 
pjane it has no truth at all- Other truths remain but 
change their character, importance, and their place in 
our total being. In the Overmind or the mind of the inter- 
mediate plane, the contrast between the personal and 
imsperonal is a truth- But it is no truth in the Supermind 
of the higher plane. So also without purifying the lowest 
plane, the plane of the physical life of and its 
mechanism, we cannot ascend the intermediate plane, 
"We must climb up the stairs and rest our feet firmly 
on each step in order to reach the summit, the summum 
bonum. This is the device of 

It is a mistake to dwell too much and thus to 
yield in weakness to the lower nature and its obstacles, 
which is the negative side of the u?^r; they have to be 
looked into carefully and purified- But preoccupation 
with them, as the one important insuperable thing, is 
not helpful- The positive side of experience in spiritual 
culture and practice is the more important thing- If 
we wait for the lower nature to be purified entirely and 
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for all time before calling down the positive experience, 
we might have to wait for ever* It is true that the 
more the lower nature is purified the easier is the 
descent of the higher nature; but it is also equally true 
that the more the higher nature descends the more 
the lower is purified* Neither the complete purification 
nor its permanent and perfect manifestation can come 
all at once} it is a matter of time and patient progress* 
The two ( the purification of the lower nature and the 
manifestation of the higher ) go on progressing side by 
side and become stronger to play into each other’s 
hands in co operation* 

Growth and patient progress do not remain as long 
as the consciousness is not transformed, i. e. there is to be 
a period of assimilation. When the being is unconscious, i* e. 
is in the physical plane the assimilation goes on behind the 
veil or below the surface* In the meanwhile the surface 
consciousness sees only dulness and loss of what it had 
got* But when one becomes conscious one can then see 
ihe assimilation going on and knows that nothing is lost, 
It is only quiet settling down of what is gained. 

The true being may be realized in two aspects, the 
sTFcRsi. ( the ) or the psychic being ) or the soul or 

( “1313^5^ ). The difference is that the one is felt as 
universal and the other as individual supporting the mind, 
life and body. When one first realizes the Atman one feels 
it separate from all things, separate in itself and detached. 
It is to this that the similitude of a dry cocoanut may apply. 
But when one realizes the Psychic Being it is not like that; 
for this brings in the sense of at‘one-ment with the Divine 
and dependence upon and sole consecration to the Divine 
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alone ( ), and the power to change the nature and 

discover the true ideal, the true vital, and the true physical 
being in one’s self. Both are possible in this Yoga. The 
‘‘ 1 ” or the little ego is constituted by Nature and is at 
once ideal, mental or vital, and the physical formation, 
meant to aid centralizing and individualizing the outer 
consciousness and action. When the true Being is discovered 
the utility is over and this formation has to disappear, as 
the true being is felt in its place- Then the three Grunas 
also become purified and are changed into them divine 
equivalents; becomes the authentic pure spiritual 
light; isRi^beomes ciq^, the tranquilly intense divine force; 

becomes gg, the divine quiet, rest and peace- 

We do not know ourselves and have not learnt to 
distinguish the three parts of our being, working on three 
planes. These we usually lump together and call them 
mind, because it is through mind and the perception and 
understanding through it that we see and feel. We, there- 
fore, do not understand our own states and actions, or if 
at all we understand we do so on the surface only. 
It is a part of the foundation of Yoga that we do become 
conscious of the great complexity of our nature, see the 
different parts of our total being and the forces that move 
it, and get over it a control of directing knowledge- We 
■are composed of many parts, each of which contributes to 
and plays a distinct part in the total movement of our 
consciousness, our thought, will, sensation, feeling, and 
-action. But we do not see the origin and course of these 
impulsions; we are aware only of their confused and pell 
mell results on the surface, on which’ we can at best impose 
nothing better than a doubtful and precarious shifting 
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order. The remedy for unifying and putting into order 
the confused and mixed parts and their working can come 
only from the parts of our being that are already or should 
be turned to the Light. To call in the light of Divine Cons- 
ciousness from above, to bring the psychic being to the 
front, and to kindle a dime of aspiration that will 
awaken spiritually the outer mind, is the only way for the 
soul to be out of bonds. 

The three parts of our being and their three planes are: 
(1) The physical or material, quite a submerged part of 
our being, in which there is no wakingly conscious or 
coherent thought, will, feeling, or organized reaction, but 
which yet obscurely receives the impressions of all things 
and all sorts of stimuli of persistent habitual movements, 
crudely repeated or disguised in strange forms, can surge 
up into dream or into waking nature. If these impressions 
rise most in dreams in an incoherent and disorganized 
manner, they can and do rise up into our waking 
consciousness, as a mechanical repetition of old thoughts* 
old intellectual, old vital, or old physical habits, or an 
obscure stimulus to sensation, actions, emotions, which do 
not originate in or from our conscious thought or will and 
are even often opposed to its perceptions, choice or dictates. 
This is the subconscient or the physical plane, the bodily 
mechanism of sffRl for the bond soul. Here there is a mind 
called the physical mind connected with the body and 
bodily organs. This is the mind full of obstinate «?%nts 
formed by our past, obscure, vital, full of the seeds of 
habitual desires, sensations and nervous reactions, a most 
obscure material that governs much that has to do with 
the condition of the body. It is largely responsible for 
2-71 
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our soundness or illness or illnesses; chronic or repeated 
illnesses are indeed mainly due to the subconscient and 
its obstinate memory and habit of repetition of whatever 
has impressed itself upon the body consciousness. This is 
the 511’Tfn of ^*1. Here the earth and its allied hit/her 
element, water, predominate. This is the plane where 
there is the Divine presence in the form of that first 
appears as light on the soul to be liberated. 

(2) There is the vital plane, the second or higher 
plane above the material universe or physical plane that 
we see. (3) There is an intellectual plane above both the 
vital and the material; these three, the intellectual or 
ideal, the mental or vital, and the physical, are called 
the triple universe of the lower hemisphere, the human 
microcosm. They have been established in the earth 
consciousness by evolution. But they es.ist in themselves 
before the evolution above the earth-consciousness or the 
material plane to which the earth belongs . 

Behind all the vital nature in man his true vital being 
( 5i|0ti3^ of ) is concealed and is quite different 
from the surface vital nature. The surface vital nature is 
narrow, ignorant, limited, full of obscure desires, passions, 
cravings, revolts, pleasures and pains transient joys and 
griefs, exultations and depressions. But on the contrary 
the vital being is wide, vast, calm, strong, without limita- 
tions, firm, immovable, capable of all power, all knowledge 
and all joy ( JISR or ). It is the divine warrior ( ^Tt) 
pure and perfect; it is the instrumental force for all divine 
realizations. It is the true vital being that becomes awake 
and comes in front within us. In the same way there is 
rIso a true intellectual being. When these are manifest 
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we become aware of a double esstence in us, namely that 
the behind is always calm and strong, that the surface 
only is obscure and troubled. But it the true being behind 
remains stable and we live in it, then the trouble and 
obscurity remains on the surface. In this condition the 
exterior parts can be dealt with potently and they are also 
made free and perfect. This is the vital or mental plane 
of isinNi connected with The divine presence of 

5ii<ni«n is here. In this plane the and its allied higher 
element, gig, predcminate. This second plane is higher 
above the physical or material plane and is the intermediate 
plane, a true nexus between the material or gross below 
and the intellectual or ideal ( ) above. 

(3) The mind in ordinary sense covers indisirimi- 
nately the whole consciousness, for man is a mental being 
and mentalizes everything; but in the language of Yoga 
" mind ” and “ mental * are used to connote specially that 
part of nature, which has to do with congnition and 
and intelligence, with ideas, with mental thought and 
perceptions, the reaction of thought on things, with the 
truly mental or intellectual movements and formations, 
vision and will etc. that are part of intelligence. The 
vital has to be carefully distinguished from this intellectual 
being, even though some of its elements are transfused 
into the vital. The vital is the life-nature made up of 
desires, sensations, feelings, desire-soul and of all that play 
of possessive and relative ( correlative ) instincts, anger, 
fear, greed, lust etc. that belong to this field of nature. 
The intellectual and the vital are mixed up on the surface 
of the consciousness; but they are quite separate forces in 
theoiselves; and as soon as one gets behind the ordinary 
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surface consciousness one sees them as separate, and 
discovers their distinction and can with the aid of this 
knowledge analyse their surface mixture. 

The intellectual being within watches, observes and 
passes judgment on all that happens in us. It feels and 
knows spontaneously in a much more direct and luminous 
way by the very purity of its own nature and the divine 
instinct within it; and so, whenever it comes to the front 
it reveals at once what are right and what are wrong 
movements in our nature. This is the third and the 
highest plane of Jjlufn, connected with Linga the 

Intellectual or Ideal, the Divine immanent in man. Here 
ether and its source the eiRtu, predominate and stand high 
above all and behind the two other planes, supporting 
and watching them. 

Yoga ordinarily means union with the Divine; or it 
means getting into consciousness by which one is no longer 
limited by the small ego, the personal intellectual, the 
personal vital, or the personal physical but is at-one 
with the Supreme Self, or with the universal consciousness; 
or with some deeper Consciousness within, in which one is 
aware of one’s own soul, one’s own inner being and the 
truth of existence of our total being. 

In the Yogic consciousness one is not only aware of 
things, but of forces, not only of forces but of the consci- 
ous beings one behind the other. One becomes avvare of 
all this not only in oneself but in the univeise. This is the 
condition, the living liberated. There is a force 
which accompanies the growth of the new consciousness 
and at once grows with it and helps it to come out and 
ftbout to perfect itself. This force is Yogic It is 
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here in the human microcosm coiled up and asleep in all 
centres or plexuses and is at the base what is called in 
aTRWrfn in the But it is also above, in 

our head and above our head, not coiled up therej involved 
and asleep, but ever awake, scient, potent, and all-wide. 
It is there waiting for manifestation; and to this force we 
have to open ourselves, to the power of the Divine. 

In the mind it manifests itself as a divine mind-force 
or a universal mind-force and it can do every thing that 
the personal mind cannot do. It is then the Yogic mind- 
force. When it manifests and acts in the vital plane or 
the physical plane in the same way, it is there apparent as 
a Yogic life-force or a Yogic body-force. It can awake 
in all these forms, bursting outwards, upwards, and all 
round and can extend itself into wideness from below; or 
it can descend and become there a definite power for 
things; it can pour downwards into the body, working, 
establishing its reign, extending into wideness from above, 
link the lowest with the highest above us, release the 
individual into the cosmic universality or into transcendence. 

In the process of this Yoga the centres have a fixed 
psychological use and a general function and have 
their special powers and functionings. The Mfl’^dh^ra 
governs the physical down to the subconscient. The abdo- 
minal centre, the governs the lower vital. This is 

the plane of strain. These two are the domain of Ishtalinga 
and are respectively occupied and worked by the two sub- 
forms of Plan, strartian in the Jjaimi and in the 

^rr%Sin. These two are that is the basic material 

of this physical plane, Here the force of the Divine is in 
a static condition; and here the ego ( ) prevails on all 
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that is concerned with the physical wellbeing. Here the mind, 
the personal mind, works blindly and arrogates to itself 
everything. It is here that the intellectual being and the 
vital being) that work behind this gross physical body, 
supply the necessary force for the working of the physical 
being. The personal mind functions here as the subjective 
principle or the ego and remains conscious through its 
peripheral vrittis or states ( ). The consciousness 
through peripheral vritti ( ) is called which is 

mere outward consciousness ( or ??! ) and is not to be 

confounded with the fifteenth principle, ( ), the 

determining faculty, is the balancing fly-wheel 

of the body. 

The naval centre or siifin?!, called governs the 

larger vital. The heart-centre ( ) or governs 

the emotional being. The two form the mental or vital 
plane, the intermediate plane. This is the plane of 
and is the domain of Linga the vital, because the 

vital force of consciousness functions here. The vital force, 
the fire of vitality, the effect of the element of works 
here, as the mind ( ) works in the 

In the •riRRkl the egotistic element is more prominent and 
works in conjunction with which predominates in 

and there it thinks and cogitates. is, like the 

element a volatile thing. The two subforms of 
afaiil!*!, and occupy the two centres, the 

and the respectively. Here the egotistic sense ( ) 

that predominates and is all in all of the lower physical 
plane, is greatly subdued and works in sub-mission to the 
mental or mind, the cogitative principle ( wsr ). of 

the middle plane has to seek co-operation of the si<ni?5W, 
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which calls from above the higher force of consciousness 
of the intellectual plane. It is here the real reformation > 
sublimation and purification of the Anga begins. Here 
the Anga seeks the help of in a friendly spirit 
wain and aiitfSa co-operate to rise to the 
higher plane by calling in the aid of the higher Linga, 
the 

The centre governs the expressive and exter- 
nalizing mind i. e. here consciousness assumes concrete 
form ( ) of the or ?rr?. The centre between 

the two eye-brows the governs the dynamic 

mind, will, vision and mental formation. This is the 
plane of *rrafSi*i, the intellectual plane. Here the highest 
form of consciouness works; as the true intelligent 
being. Here of Anga seeks and finds union with 
the Universal Consciousness, the Divine imma- 
nent. Here the sub-form of the and 

occupy the centres, and respectively. The 
element is in i%si% and the cause and source 
of 30^^ and all other gross elements, is in 

So the Jiva works on the three planes. On the 
physical or gross plane- ( the Anga fit to be aban- 

doned or given up ) of Jiva works in ignorance and is 
subject to the play of forces and unconscious of his real 
being. He is in the grip of !ffi% and works for material 
comforts and not for real lasting happiness. He is 
to be purified and raised higher by his devotion to 
Tstalinga. The vital or mental plane, in which the 
risen superior to ?nnrn from purification and 
a grade of sublimation, works in unison with suoi^, 
Linga the Vital and works for his further upliftment 
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and ascent to the higher plane, the intellect aal plane* 
The third and the highest is the intellectual plane, the 
plane of where the Anga rising higher to this 
plane from the vital plane, works for at-one-ment with 
the Divine immanent or trancendent. 

Of the three planes the intermediate plane, the 
plane of vitality is the most important, as it is with 
the help of vitality that spiritual development is 
possible. Vitality is sw. But what is it ? We must 
have a clear idea about what it is. It is generally 
confounded with breath, but breath has very little to do 
with 5im. siq is altogether different from breath, arq is 
the universal force or energy of the Divine Conscious- 
ness omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent. * “ Just 
as Ak&sha is the infinite omnipresent material of the 
universe, so is this ai"! the infinite, omnipresent, mani- 
festing power of this universe. At the beginning and 
and at the end of the cycle everything becomes arram 
and all the forces in the universe are resolved back into 
the sT'nj in the next cycle, out of this aiq is evolved 
everything that we call energy, everything that we 
call force. It is the aiw that is manifesting as motion; 
ic is the aro that is manifesting as gravitation, as 
magnetism* It is am that is manifesting as the action 
of the body, as the nerve currents, as thought force. 
From thought down to the lowest force, everything 
is but the manifestation of am. The sum total of all 
forces in the universe, mental or physical, when resolved 
back to their original state is am.” Here aiq is the 
energy of Divine Consciousness exhibiting itself as 
concrete force in the form of motion everywhere* 

* by Swami Viwekananda, chap. III. 
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It is this aw that is working on the middle plane, 
the plane of HTnfn and that of awiSa. When that is 
controlled and developed on the plane the soul rises 
higher and is sublimated. We should see how* 

We have already stated that the human body in the 
condition of meditative posture of the devotee ( ) is 
That means that the human body is God itself 
in a concrete visible form. There is the Divine encaged. 
The macrocosmic Soul has become microcosmic in the 
human body. The Supreme Soul in this microcosmic 
or contracted form is Anga, which arises out of igno- 
rance caused by his separating and which are one 
at bottom, though different phases or aspects of the 
one active Divine Consciousness ( )• The Divinity 
thus works in double capacity as Anga in the human 
body and as Linga in and behind the body, supporting) 
sustaining and nursing the Anga. The Linga with its 
power or energy ) in the form of is working on 
all the three planes behind the Anga, always helping 
and awaiting the spiritual development of Anga into 
its ultimate at-one-m-ent with the Divinity. And in the 
cause of this spiritual development or sublimation of 
Anga, awian or the vital force of the middle plane is 
all important, being the connecting link or the true 
nexus between the intellectual plane above and physical 
plane below. 

But what is »w ? am is the Divine Force or Energy 
* “ It is the am that is manifesting as motion; it is the 
am that is manifesting as gravitation, as magnetism; it 
is the am that is manifesting as the actions of the 

* by Vivekananda chap* III* 
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bady, as the nerve currents, as thought force- From 
thought down to the lowest forces in the universe, 
mental or physical, when resolved back to their original 
state is called ai''!. ” In the human body awr or the 
Divine force ( aivriair ) is exhibited in the form of human 
activity, which activity finds channel in the nervous 
system. The nervous system is a very complicated 
system in the bodily mechanism. The human body 
itself is an amazingly complicated system as remarked 

* “ All-in-all any description of the most astound- 
ing mechanism ( the human body ) in the universe must 
necessarily be complicated.” The concrete and visible 
expression of sjm is breath, which, therefore, has come 
to be mistaken for ai'n itself. Our minds have become 
externalized and lost sight of 5i«i, the fine motion inside, 
aior, as nerve currents, is spread all through the body 
bringing life and vitality to every muscle but we 
do not feel them- "When we begin to feel them 
we can begin to control the motions inside. The 
nerve currents, spread all through and over the body 
through the densest and the maziest net-work 
of nerves, are meant for the wellbeing of the body. 
The action and reaction of the organs of the body 
are due to the impulses and sensations caused by 
the environment outside- The nerve currents due to 
the impacts from outside are of two kinds the afferent 
and the efferent. One is sensory, the other is motor. 
One is centripetal i. e- going towards the brain and 
the other is centrifugal i- e. going from the brain to 
the outer body- One carries messages to the brain 

* Sandiford’s Educational Psychology, page 114. 
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and the other carries messages from the braiii to the 
muscles and organs of the body for the good of the body 
as required on any particular occasion- The nervous 
system, though complicated, is very important from 
the standpoint of mind and mental functioning. So 
all the movements of the body are due to the strength 
of the nerves. So also the work of the five organs of 
knowledge, the five organs of action) memory etc- are 
dependent on the nervous system- The cerebrum, 
the main and the biggest part of the nervous system- 
enclosed within the head, is the seat of will, desire 
and all higher intellectual functions like thinking, 
reasoning etc. 

Some bodily functions like walking, reading, speak- 
ing etc- are wholly dependent on will or desire. Some 
are not so. They are wholly independent and automa- 
tic- These do not require any conscious impulses for 
their activity, They are going on always ceaselessly 
inside the body for the safety and sustenance of the 
body. They are the functions of digestion, circulation, 
etc, some functions are semi-independent. The semi- 
independent activity is that of respiration, as it goes on 
automatically all the while but can be controlled to 
a certain extent like the excretory activity. Eespiration 
and excretion can be stopped for a while if one likes 
to do so. The nervous system or the nerves that are 
dependent on the will of the agent are called voluntary; 
the one that is not so dependent is called involuntary; 
but the one that works independently of the agent’s 
will but can be controlled, though partially, is called 
semi-voluntary. 
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iasighb and initiation into tbe gcandear of the sablime 
truth of spiritualism- This is the lowest plane ( the 
physical plane ) where the two lowest elements of i 
and 3rs, that form the main grounding or foundation 
of this material plane, predominate and are to be 
raised into the higher elements. This is first stage of 
sublimation in the upward march of Anga. Anga here 
is purified and divested of the impure thoughts of the 
worldly life- Here Anga works consciously and consci- 
ous of the material environment. The state of Anga 
is, therefore) called or waking condition. The two 
organs of knowledge are and ruHt, respectively 
corresponding to the two elements of and The 
two organs of action are Tig and They correspond 

to tbe two elements and the two organs of knowledge. 
This is 

The intermediate plane is the plane of the 
Anga in the stage of enjoyment. This is the psychic 
or mental plane, the plane of where real psychic 

culture or mental culture is practised. This is the stage 
where higher spiritual development is attained. Here 
the Anga is aided by ni'nisw, the Linga the Psychic or 
Mental. In this higher stage the Anga has the co- 
operation of the Ti'Jiia'i. for his further upliftment. Here 
Anga has the enjoyment of the material world in so 
far as it is necessary for the sustenance of the body, 
the which is the basis of all life, temporal or 

spiritual- In this plane the truth, that material enjoy- 
ment i-e. the worldly life and spiritual experience are in 
no way inconsistent but are mutually helpful, is demon- 
strated. For the enjoyment of Anga is in company 
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with the Linga; so that everything that the Anga takes 
or enjoys is in the first instance addressed or dedicated to the 
Divinity ( Linga ) and is then taken as aai? So everything 
that is taken is taken as the aei^of the Lord. The dedication 
in the first instance is called in a sincere spirit ( 

This is or aspiration, conscious thought- 

ful aspiration, is the means to the objective, the objective 
of at-one-raent with the Divinity with its two sub-divisions 
of afftTR, the undivided attention fixed on the Divinity in 
contemplation or medication, and 3?g*T? or the partia^ 
experience of the Divine life and grandeur of Divinity^ 
partial because the gciiTFf or the sense of duality is stili 
there instead of arlcf, sense of all- oneness. The two forms 
of invoke the aid of the two modifications of awiTew, 
Linga the Gracious, and Linga the Itinerant, 

the third modification of Anga, strives with 3r^m!rJTl% 
or undivided attention to earn the grace of God in his 
phase as So also the ai'JitSsfft, the fourth modifica- 

tion of Anga attentively meditates on Divinity and 
attains the stage of partial experience of the Divine life^ 
The form of is therefore, called the experi- 
ential stage of devotion. helps the Anga, the 

at this stage to go up to the higher stage of 
spiritual life. This ascent to the higher stage, the third 
plane, gives the Linga the name of On the inter- 

mediate plane the two higher elements of %5i^and 
predominate and form the basis of both and 
Here the stage of sublimation is attained and greater is the 
disentanglement of Jiva from in as much as the two 

elements take in or absorb in them the two lower elements 
of gtlr and 5155 i. e- the effects of these two elements are 
DO longer operative on account of the soul’s ascent to the 
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higher plane. The two organa of knowledge are and 

corresponding to the elementa predominant on this 
plane and the two corresponding organs of actioti are 
and 'trfw. 

The importance of this plane as the true link or nexus 
between the planes below and above is as follows. On this 
plane the autonomous nervous system is made use of. But 
first the semi-voluntary part of the system, namely the 
respiratory system is requisioned into service. The motion 
of the lungs is the most obvious manifestation of the force 
of the force of Psyche or Soul. If that stops all other 
manifestations of force in the body will immediately stop 
as a rule. But men can train themselves in such a manner 
that the body will live intact even when the motion of 
lungs is suspended. Ordinarily the suspension of breath 
for a time by voluntary efforts is possible. It may be for 
a very short time. But by practice ( called 5ii<»iiqHT ) the 
duration of the suspension of bieath can be increased, 
which may ultimately grow into complete suspension. Such 
suspension for a long time or complete is called in 
the technical language. aRMw in ordinary parlance is the 
control of breath. But really it means the control of sw 
or psychic force through the control of breath- By the 
con trol of breath, which is a form of psychic force, t he 
control of finer psychic forces exhibited in the body^ 
p hysical or mental, come to be gradually controlled. When 
the finer forces in the body are controlled all the forces 
outside the body are controlled. This means that man 
regains his contracted universal powers and that he 
gradaally comes to tear off his five which are the 
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five powers of the Almighty contracted, * “ How to con- 
trol the Prana is the one idea of sfiojrgrff. All the training 
and exercises in this regard are for that one end. Each 
man mu it begin where he stands, must learn to control the 
things nearest to him. This body is very near to us, nearer 
than anything in the external universe, and this mind 
is the nearest of all. The Prlna which is working this 
mind and body is the nearest to us of all the Pr&na in 
the universe. This little wave of the Prina which 
represents our own energies mental or physical, is the 
nearest to us of all the waves of the infinite ocean of 
Pr4na. If we can succeed in controlling that little wave, 
then alone we can hope to control the whole of PiAna. 
The Yogi who has done this gains perfection; no longer 
is he under any power. He becomes almost almighty, 
almost all-knowing.* Hence is the immense importance 
attached to stow*? or breath-control, which gradually 
imparts greater and greater power to the person practising 
swiiqi*!. The siiqRi*? sends down psychic force into the 
lower plane and purifies and strengthens it, so as to 
harmonize it with the higher planes and to enable the Jiva 
to rise higher. Likewise the control of Sfioi paves the way 
for the Jiva’s upward march and spiritual progress. It is, 
therefore, that the middle plane of sfdtiSjt and is 
a true nexus between the two planes the lower and 
the higher. 

On this plane the Anga works unconscious of the 
material environment, as autonomous system works auto- 
matically without the Jiva’s conscious or voluntary activity 
or impulsion. In dreams, when all conscious activity or 

* Rajayoga by YivekSoanda, chap. 1 11-40. 
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actions are suspended, the vital force of Prltna works all 
the while* There is the subliminal force of sw working. 
Hence the condition of the body on this plane is Here 
the of Anga, the subtle body, works. 

The third and the highest plane is the plane of high- 
est intelligence. Here the sipii works on the higher or the 
highest level. * “ The Pr^na is the vital force in every 
being. Thought is the finest and the highest action of 
Pr4na, Thought again, as we see is not all. There is 
also what we call instinct or unconscious thought, the 
lowest plane of action. If a mosquito stings us, our hand 
strikes it automatically, instinctively. This is the expression 
of thought. All reflex actions of the body belong to this 
plane of thought. There is again the other plane of thought, 
the conscious. 1 reason, I judge, I think, I see the pros 
and cons of certain things, yet that is not all. We know 
that reason is limited. Reason can go only to a certain 
extent; beyond that it cannot reach. The circle within 
which it runs is very very limited indeed I Yet, at the 
same time, we find facts rush into our circle. Like the 
coming of comets certain things come into this circle; it is 
certain that they come from outside the limit although 
our reason cannot go beyond. The causes of the pheno- 
mena intruding themselves in this small limit are outside 
this limit- The mind can exist on a still higher plane, the 
super-conscious. When the mind has attained to that 
state, which is called Samddhi, perfect concentration, 
super-consciousness, it goes beyond the limits of reason, 
and comes face to face with facts which no instinct or reason 
can ever know. All manipulations of the forces of the 

* Rajayoga by Vivekananda, chap. III~41. 
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body, the different manifestations of Pr^lna, if trained, 
give a push to mind, help it to go up higher, and become 
super-conscious from where it acts.’'* Such is the highest 
plane where higher intellectual and ideal forces work and 
are seated in the head or cerebrum. This is the plane of 
qlnfn to which the Anga rises up gradually step by step. 
Here the Anga is in the stage of regaining his one-ness, 
lost temporarily, with the Universal Consciousness. 
Here he secures the help and co-operation of viraiair, Linga 
the Intellectual or Ideal. 4l»rrn in his two modifications, 

and strives for regaining his essential oneness, 
with the Divinity. is the means to the end. 

here is in the purified condition, being shorn of all worldly- 
minded ness. There is only one feeling, the feeling of 
surrender to the Divinity and desire for regaining 
Divinity. The two forms of »Tr^, and 

invoke the aid of the two forms of the 

Linga the Peaceful, and Linga the Great or Uni- 

versal, in the two stages. First there is the stage of 
surrender, i. e. the act and the attempts at embracing the 
Lord, as does a loving wife her beloved. Great is the joy 
and peace of Anga in the act. In the sixth or final stage 
there is secured the oneness with the Universal Soul 

or the Divine immanent. 

The element and its source, the Psyche or aiRJiq, 
predominate on this plane. The ^!5r and are the two 
organs of knowledge corresponding to the two ( and 
sTictr'?,). The two organs of action corresponding to the 
two organs of knowledg are and The state of 

the soul on this plane is § 5 % or complete peace and tran- 
quillity with all force or energy in silent or stirless condition 
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or the condition of latency or potentiality. The state 55% 
is the deep-sleep consciousness, when the mental body 
working in a subtle form is not able to impress its experi- 
ences on the brain; then the mind works on its own 
contents and not on any outer object or objects. Thus 
g|jk is quite different from in which impressions of 
mental working are left on the brain or the nervous 
system and therefore they ( the impressions or Qf^Rls ) 
are recalled. Man, therefore, does not know or is not 
aware of his experiences during this state of deep dream- 
less sleep, called gSH- After deep sleep the Jiva is conscious 
only of the calm and peace that he had in his deep sleep 
and of nothing else Hence he simply describes his condi- 
tion of deep sleep as “ I slept in all happiness and was 
not aware of anything ” ( 1 q ). The 

state of highest peace, which is co-existent with the highest 
and purest joy, in the sixth and the last stage is that 
highest spiritual experience, when there is no worry, no 
limitation and no taint. All purity, joy, peace, all knowledge 
and everything that is of the highest is that of the Anga. 
Anga is no longer Anga but Linga. There is no difference 
as that of Anga and Linga. All one, essentially one, is 
what is called the result of vri%, which in the 

stage is Therefore and are one 

without distinction just Anga and Linga and *11% and 
all become one. The body on this plane in which the 
Anga works is the ( causal body ). 

The Adhftras, which the Lingas occupy and where 
force of Divinity works, are the six chakras or plexuses 
as stated before. These plexuses are compared to and are 
considered to be lotuses. The plexuses are thus said to 
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have petals as the lotuses have. The petals are no other 
than the main branches of nerves shooting from the ganglia 
in different directions for the regular functioning of the 
different parts of the body. The Prdna runs through 
these branches and activates the different parts of the body 
in the particular locality, in which a plexus is situated. 
The branches that form the petals are as follows.' — 

^ ( I J The four petals of the are the four 

branches of nerves going out from the pelvic plexus. 
They are (1) The Inferior haemorrhodial is the 
backside sensory nerve going towards the rectum. It 
controls the excretory action. (2) The vesical in the 
front going towards the urinal bladder; so also the 
Yesioulae seminalis Yas Deferanes. (3) The Prostra- 
tio at the lower part going to the male generative organ. 
In the case of females it is called vaginal plexus. 
(4) Uterine at the upper part going to the gonads or 
ovaries. The four branches are the four petals of this 
plexus-lotus- 

(II) or Aortic plexus has six branches 
of nerves, forming the six petals of the nerve-lotus. 
They are (1) Spermatic towards testicles (2) Left colic 
towards the slope of the large intestine (3) Segmoid 
(4) Superior Hemorrhoidal towards rectum (5) Inferior 
messentrio (6) and Hypogastric going to the pelvis. 

(III) The solar or abdominal plexus, called the 
abdominal brain, has ten branches (1) Phrenic joining 
the diaphragm and the Suprarenal glands (2) Hepatic 
going to the spleen and controlling all arteries there. 

* This is based on “ ^ ” by Spripad 

Mahadeo Yaidya, l- m. & s. of Islampur, Satara Dist. 
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(3) Splenic joining the spleen. (4) Superior gastric 
going to the stomach. (5) Suprarenal joining the 
suprarenal glands (6; Renal towards the urinal bladder 
(7) Spermatic going to the testicles in males and the 
ovaries of the females. (S) Superior mesentric going to 
the intestinal covering and the intestines (9) Pancreatic 
to the Pancreas (lOj Oclic to the small intestine and 
the juncture of the small and large intestines. 

(IV) The Cardiac or Heart plesus has twelve 
branches of nerves (1) Right deep cardiac going to 
the lungs or right oracle. (2) Left deep cardiac to the 
back of the heart and the Left oracle- (3) Anterior 
pulmonary going to the pleura (4) Posterior pulmonary 
to the lungs (5) Superior cardiac (6) Inferior cardiac — 
ganglian of Wrisberg (7) Right coronary to the right 
coronary arteries (8) Left coronary to the left coronary 
arteries (9) Ventricular (10) Endocardiao to the thin 
covering or membrane (11) Remak goes to the interior 
of the heart and controls heart muscles (12) Bidder’s 
ganglia. 

(V) The cervical plexus or has sixteen 

nerve branches (1) Superior cervical (?) Carotid — to 
the Aorta (3) Cavernous plexus to the carotid arteries 

(4) Inferior and external going to the tongue etc. 

(5) Pharyngeal to the throat (6) Laryngeal towards 
the lung tube (7) Superficial cardiac (8) External 
carotid (9) Superior and inferior middle cervical 
(10) External middle cervical (II) Thyroid (12) Middle 
cardiac (13) Superior and inferior cervical (14) Inferior 
subclavian (15) Inferior cardiac (16) External or 
Vertebra], 
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(YI) Optic thalamus or the is the plexus of 
command- There are some hollow places in the cere- 
brum and they are called ventricles. The optic thalamus 
has two rather elongated parts on both sides. The 
two parts form the two petals of the plexus. The 
pineal gland is in the middle of this plexus and the 
sensory nerves shooting up from the middle part form 
the stem of this gland • It is said that it is here that 
ego, ( expressed by sit which becomes ) resides. 

It will be evident from this description that the 
mention of petals shooting from the plexus-lotuses is 
in no way imaginary but that they are veritable physio- 
logical parts of the nervous system. The control of 
suoi at a particular plexus controls the functions of the 
parts of the body. The control of particular functions 
regulate the bodily mechanism, purify it* make it strong 
and healthy and facilitate gradual spiritual culture for 
the soul's progress and ascent above* 

We have already remarked in connection with 
that all objects taken and enjoyed by the Anga are in 
the first instance oSered and addressed to the deity and 
then taken or enjoyed by himself- The objects thus 
oSered to the deity become or the grace of God. 
The things enjoyed by the Anga are five corresponding 
to the five gross elements. Thus earthly or solid ele- 
ment in objects is and its offering results in 

The watery or liquid element in objects is 
and its offering makes it The objects 

seen are Bat their visibility ( m all du«,i 

to the colour of the objects- And the colour being the 
property of light, the visibility or of objects is ^ 
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or%5j:q^w. The offering of is 

is that of ^ 15 ; and or audible things are of ether 

and the grace of these things offered is and 

asi^. Lastly the idea of these five tangible things 
enjoyed is purely intellectual and therefore, the ideas 
of the things experienced or enjoyed are mental or 
mentally contemplated- The idea, therefore, is ?f?a- 
or objects in idea. This belongs to ^ricirq , which 
is 1^51. or consciousness. The asi^ of is the ultimate 
end i- e* and is called qft'nr<Tsui^. The offering 

of these things requires an instrument for conveying the 
objects to the deity. Such an instrument or convey- 
ance required for offering objects is called analo- 
gously to hand, which is the readiest and the most 
convenient instrument for conveying concrete objects 
to others. Similarly corresponding to the six kinds of 
objects offered to the deity the six instruments are 
ii%, qqu ?rq and ’qtf. 

The psychological explanation of the six kinds of 
the instrument of conveying an object to the deity, 
is as follows- The functioning or modification of the 
mind is or a condition of the mind at a particular 
stage of its functioning. The first stage of functioning 
is when the mind comes into contact with an object 
through a sense-organ of knowledge. This is called 
or sensation- After sensation comes cognition or 
awareness of the object- This is the second stage called 
ir% perception ( or ), the idea of mere something. 
,^hen there is arrogation by ego or self. This is 
at the third stage. Next comes qqq by as to what 
that object is. This is the fourth stage. Later comes 
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or fall apprehension of the object by analysis and 
synthesis of the object; lastly comes ideation of the 
object or the concept of the object; This is nra. This 
is in reverse order of the evolution of object-psychology 
from ^1? to So it is said: — 

f iqisflq: il 

ijBqt 3^ qf? ii 

acsfjfwq i 
?R qnqfra *i5fsin?g3 ii 
cti^ari^ir I 

rari ii 

These six instruments are in order handled by the 
six Angas for offering to their corresponding deities or 
the corresponding Lingas. Thus i%^ is the of to 
its deity, srrqi^iSii, and so on. All these stages of mental 
functioning are imperceptible, as the process from the 
initial to the final stage is quick and seems to require 
no time but appears to be simultaneous- The Lingas 
receive the things offered by means of particular 
respective organs, called g^if^ ( faces ), The six receptive 
organs of the deity are the six organs of knowledge, 
behind which there is the deity in its sixfold forms as 
noted already. ( see ante page 480)* The names of the 
deity behind the receptive organs are ciegw, 

siqir, and The organs ( gqrrf^i ) are> there- 

fore} called qJ^qg^ and so on. This is stated in words 
i?q w uiqct ul qqiq'tgqqra^qfqqq:q?qiq, sspgqqi^qtqJiltq* 

gag=E3^ I sefqrtqi^qqq^ g 

?i?3qqi^<qro'^qq^qi?qq?5>rqg^fiRf5q% i ( i%qi|qqqirCr-^»). 


* 3jgqq^?i pp. 34} 35. 
3-74 
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The devotional feelings with which the Anga ( in 
his six forms ) oSers the objects to the deity ( in its 
six forms ) are the six forms of etc. ) that 

correspond to the five gross elements a,nd the stktji. that 
makes the sixth. 

Such is the technique of for the practice of 
spiritual culture- The following will be the tabular 
form of arising from the creative activity of 
the '?mu!3Lor the transcendent Divine Oonsciousness- 
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cTt^ 

1 

j 

j 


9^ 





i 
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TO 

RlicMnli 





a# 

(i^)’ 














iifSrjj: 


3?^SIT 
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?i^i3rRi 





1 t%2iT I 

1 t%ll% 






II 
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{^r^) 






. 3TmT 

WPl 





3im5r 

Jtni^ 

3g>T? 

■N 



aig 

sRn^ 

3?qmTt 




3lSt 



5fe 



■5R5 

«RR 

m 



’Nranr? 



■SSnl 

[ 






We have to afid an explanation of how the six 
sense-organs of knowledge have behind them the six 
Lingas and as snob form the receptive organs (g^rf^) 
of those Lingas. This is made clear in wordS) * 


• r^ftlcrksrO page 28. 
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'T?45in^^R'^i3Jific*T«sigi^|g3iti^ 5rs^l'Jigis?^wrsR^ 
ligq; 1 =g<4gg#r: 7qkc?r^ 5i^7 «?!»f sqiHi a?rr qfigrf^gra^- 

i gira^iqr ^.^ at^g: gq; g53^a?i4» 

er^qcgrg. %®<a3i?qr^i'rfgn i gu^^r'tgcgig: *i3»t- 

f^ifqq^qgf am grs^a^ra^orgia?Rqi<t ^islq g^Raag^t^qq. i 
|«n'$q55i^agi¥Tsqi amaigg^rTr^^ftqiq 

?ii^glc7^aiflKawr=5rwgi’qa?qM srioigt g^naai^Riani^ili >^0# i 
qt fsaa^’Jia^irasaq i 

This also explains how the human body is fan^ 
i» e- how the Divine works behind the body on the 
three planes. 

The g2«i3 includes the eightfold limbs or ( sfSfni^ ) 
of qigsfs^ia, as maintained in the following: — 

* qgq a^gs i 

r^aiiaasaig^ a1q«^i?ag: ii 
=au=5r^aavaiaf«aaraT?[n?5q | 
aia gs3ii% a»Tfa aiaia^fr a^cjaiq « 
a^fita 4f gi: aar^ict a a?ra: i 
«araarfioiaqa; qti'a^gFg^i: ii 
i^^tislaaraicai ra^asaaif^a' n 

It may be remarked here that some of these eight 
means of Yoga are to be followed by the devotee strictly 
and some are to be adopted in their elementary form. 
Thus the moral codes contained in an and iaaa should 
be strictly observed; some Asana or other (_ posture ) 
should be adopted as the devotee finds it suitable to him 
and he is not required to follow and practise other 
Asanas, as these are intended for an extreme form of 


• III-60-63. 
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physical culture as by a So also atoiiqw is nob 

to be practised except in its elementary form, as may 
be necessary for steadying the mind and for facilitating 
the withdrawal of senses from being tempted away by 
their objects, i. e. to facilitate and 

5nrn% are only bo be concerned with or directed towards 
in its last two forms. Thus of is different 
from the of 'fdsii®. It may also be noted that there 
is some change in the order of and when 

the order of the eight means are followed; or the order 
is not so well fixed up that the order can be changed 
for convenience- So in the case of suiCr and 
51TOMJT and may be undertood as being useful 

and necessary, irrespective of the order of the two 
sub-Lingas of the intermediate plane- Moreover 
in its more elaborate forms is practised by the devotee of 
the mystic temperament when he wants to experience 
union with the Divinity in the cerebrum- Now it 
remains for us to see how the technique of helps 

the development of in all or one of its comple- 
mentary forms, viz sqqR, and 

after the use and significance of the eightfold angas of 
yoga are briefly noted. 

and are required to discipline the emotions 
and strengthen the will- Both these come under 
and consist of some ethical principles relating to 
one’sself only and some others relating to one’sself 
with respect bo society or the nation or huma- 
nity in so far as one is an interdependent individual 
of society or a nation or humanity. The obser- 
vance of the principles, that have direct relation to 
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oneself irrespective of society is directly conducive 
to one’s own wellbeing and indirectly to that of others. 
The deliberate observance of the other principles, 
relating to one’s self with respect to society or the 
nation or humanity and creatures in general, is the 
foundation of mutual understanding of the individuals > 
social welfare, national integrity, and harmony, and is 
the source of external peace and internal strength and 
calmness- By an earnest practice of the two types of 
moral conduct the aspirant devotee acquires an exce- 
llent discipline of emotions, great moral courage, and 
unflinching will. The ethical principles of and 
are twenty, ten for each- They are the same as those 
of other schools and specially of the Sh§.kta School and 
have been mentioned in ( vide chap. II- 

10, 11 ). The only difference is that is mentioned 
in place of of other schools. Jtfe, s-r, and 

uv are explained to be by the commentator as: — 
is belief in merit and sin that result from the avoidance 
of acts laid down or doing those prohibited by the 
Agamas; flfir is consciousness of what is taught by the 
Guru to be right; m is is that of the 

( 5m: ) or ^ srq; )• gq is endurance 

of troubles for the sake of Yoga- ( Vol- I- 

144 ) describes as being of five kinds that include 
^ and in the following: — 

tran i 

3iq: q^i^nvqtg: siwqFqiu m i 

'ansi | 
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fra a^ii^g: H 

qf is qsrq or worship and no sacrifice- This shows 
thab the idea of «rq, gq etc- is in strict conformity with 
the non-Varnashramic tenets. The practice of qq and 
fqqq also leads to renunciation of and detachment from 
the things of this world and the next, arising out of 
the knowledge of this permanent and the impermanent 
and the intense desire for and incessant striving after 
liberations that characterizes the devotee’s aim. 

Asanas are postures of the body and are intended 
to be an aid to clear and collect thought- The test of 
suitability of an Asana is that which is stready and 
pleasant? a matter which each will settle for himself. 
Posture becomes perfect when effort to that end ceases 
so thab there is mere movement of the body. By Asana 
the action of which produces fickleness of mind» 
is restrained. A suitable steady Asana produces mental 
equilibrium. The mentions ten Asanas 

( etc. ) and recommends q?iiuq for house- 
holders and iflq:rgq for those thab are not house-holders. 
It further says that is suitable to all (vide ohapril)- 

SRiqtq is said to be of three kinds If and 

. STf efamraiw is natural bi eathing of all creatures 
but specially of the human beings. It is called or 

unconscious muttering of the ), which is one 

inspiration of breath (t) and one expiration ( q: ). 
tira3i'»nqiq is artificial regulation or control of breath 
both in inhaling and exhaling air. It is an attempt to 
lengthen the time required naturally for inhaling and 
exhaling. And in between both breath is to be retained 
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for a time Such retention is called The longer 
the retention the better is And if ultimately the 
retention of breath is for any length of time it is called 
Apart from the effect of si'inqifir on the physical 
wellbeing and soundness it is useful and helpful for 
meditation on the Grodhead ( ) which is common to 
all forms of Yoga. But is specially helpful to 

aq^fr'i or the taking up of the Pranik force from 
to 95WK ( the cerebrum ), where there will be the union 
of and In tfcfstiuram the reverse of is 

practised i.e. instead i®: in inhaling and exhaling breath 
there come in 9-‘ and We shall in due course 

see what this means. 

These first four Angas are more physical and 
external to facilitate the contemplation of the Godhead- 
The last four are sisiiri, ^rnoii, sqw and is 

the withdrawal of the mind from sense-objects i- e- 
detachment of the mind from or aversion of the mind 
towards sense-objects and Iwt or dispassion is the 
result; WfWi is the fixing of the mind on the deity ( 52 fS’ 9 ); 

is continuous and ceaseless oomtemplation of the 
deity; is the complete absorption of the mind into 
the deity. is facilitated by the preceding three. 

All these last four are mental and internal. 

is divided into two main parts. (1) *Tnr, 
form the first division and the remaining three 
(' 2 ) frtw and form the second- In the first 

division action-element is predominant in the worship 
of in the second knowledge element is predomi- 
nant. In the first part, where action-element prevailsj 
it does not mean that there is mere mechanical action 
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physical or oral. It only means that behind the physi- 
cal or oral activity of worship there is the mind or 
inner meaning of the activity* Action has always 
behind it the idea or inner meaning, that prepares 
the type of mind or mentality requisite for further 
progress. By the repetition of the action with the 
idea behind it, the type of .mentality is confirmed 
and made thorough* Action and knowledge go hand in 
hand and ultimately belief prevails that action and 
knowledge are one and the same- In the second divi- 
sion knowledge element prevails; but action based on 
knowledge is there supporting the knowledge* In 
both the divisions both the action element and 
knowledge element are there;it is merely a question of one 
being more prominent than the other. There is always the 
consciousness that action and knowledge areco-extensive 
and form one inseparable unit* Ultimately when action 
and knowledge are equally prominent they become 
one and the same i. e. they become indistinguishable 
from one another and their essential identity becomes 
established along with the oneness of Anga and Linga* 

In the the sixfold is the same for the 
development of any form of Yoga in all the six stages, 
that ultimately ends or ripens into with its five- 
fold factors* It is adopted for which is the main 
factor comprising in it the remaining four factors of 

r%w«JiT5r, and or )* 

* It is, therefore, said: — 
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fw^'i*!': ^R^ftrti^rsr^n: 52^% 1 aT>jr srai^'t tp 

snniS^fi^xqg I We shall presently note how* 

T%f<j3rr, the main factor of raqqiq, is a very simple 
thing to start with and is to be performed everyday, 
once, twice, or thrice a day all through life. Though 
simple to start with and though always simple in its 
main features, it internally develops into a very stupen- 
dous and complex result stage after stage on account 
of the psychology and inner meaning behind it, which 
in the end results into liberation of the entangled souj 
( Anga ). iirq'jiir is the of pra’i, Linga the Gross. The 
Linga, placed on the left hand, is first given a bath; the 
bath is followed by the application of to the Linga 
and to the body of the devotee; next comes the putting of 
Wf on the Linga and their wearing on the body by the 
devotee himself* Generally the ’ssfrsars are also worn on the 
body as much as Linga is done; then comes the patting 
of and flowers on the Linga; next incense is burnt 
and light is waved. Afterwards or salutation in 

humility, as a mark of submission to the deity ( ), 
is addressed to the deity and then is done either 
silently or inaudibly. Lastly contemplation of the deity 
in all earnestness makes up the rear. This is 
a simple thing indeed. But all the while when every 
item of %1’i’rr is performed verses or sentences are 
chanted in a low voice in praise of every act of the 
specially of These and other verses, 

sung during are descriptive of the greatness of 

the Godhead, the insignificance of the Anga, the ideal 

2-76 
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objective to be gained by him, and the importance of the 
materials of worship like etc-, that puts into the 

the mind of the worshipper or the devotee the inner 
meaning of the materials. The Anga thereby is made 
conscious of who and what he is, what his goal in life is, 
what he has to do and what course he has to follow- All 
this is intended to cultivate and confirm in the Anga’s 
mind the proper and real sense of spiritualism; and he 
prays and invokes the aid of the Divine for his purity, 
elevation and upliftmeut- By his conscious continuous 
Puja of the Divinity day after day the devotee rises step 
by step and stage by stage to his ultimate ideal. 

The devotee is all along conscious of being a part and 
parcel of the Deity he worships every day. He is conscious 
that he has come to be separated by the working of ari 
( 3i%»TPir ) from his divine nature- He knows that his 
identity has come to be veiled by the three taints and by his 
once unlimited powers being contracted or constricted 
by the working of the same He thus becomes 

conscious or made conscious that his real station is in the 
Lord or he is Lord Himself. But being at present helpless, 
now that he is cooped up in the mechanism of matter, he 
has to earnestly and humbly seek the aid of the Lord, 
Who is ever the friend of the Anga and ever ready to run 
to the rescue of the devotee Bence the Bhakta invokes 
the helping hand of the merciful Lord as much as he seeks 
the help of his sincere friend. This is in the first 
division of The Anga is all along conscious that 

he is the Lord and the Lord is himself ( He, 
therefore, behaves towards the Lord, the Linga, in all the 
three stages as he does towards his friend) a real sincere 
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friend. This is of the Lord pure and simple. 

The or it may be noted, is based on the 

of Agamas; but here in sisjsrs it is modified in the 
light of of the Agamas, which forms the main 
basis of the practice of 

In the second division of specially of the six- 
fold there is the or as contrasted from 

the or of the first division In the first there is 
action-element prevalent over the knowledge-element. But 
here the knowledge element predominates over the action- 
element or the physical activity of Linga workship. Still 
in all its details is to be always meticulously perform- 
ed- Concrete worship of Shivalinga or Ishtalinga performed 
physically can never be dispensed with even at the last 
stage; the in this division only means that the Anga 
is fully conscious of spiritualism and the importance and the 
inner meaning of the spiritual discipline. His mind is well 
imbued with spiritual sense; and he does everything as 
a matter of habit with a view to refresh and stabilize the 
sense of spiritualism and the inner meaning behind the 
physical activity. It is aivqre or continuous practice, as 
required by Patanjali, the sy sterna tizer of Yogic science 
and art. The worship of the Lord, performed as usual 
physically, is mere internal or mental. The physical act 
of worship and the repetition of all usual ceremonials 
serves the double purpose of rousing and developing the 
internal worship and making it a concrete example to 
others. The physical act of worship with well developed 
sense of spiritualism and the spiritual discipline behind it is 
a key, as it were, for switching on and winding the key of 
the mental radio set to the required tune of internal worship. 
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This is the supreme mode or the Royal road to 
liberation, the discipline appropriate to and based on the 
o£ the Agamas. The based on culmi- 

nates in technique, specially in the second division 

for the pligrim’s progress towards crowning goal of 
In the second division also the subjective worship of 
the Lord ( srfsri^igjn ) is further inculcated. The 95111^ 
of the first division grows into full-fledged Internal 

or mental worship of the Lord by contemplation is the real 
worship but it grows and develops out of the external 
worship performed by physical acts. This is why the 
says — gw 1 1-38. 

Hence precedes developing and shading off into the 

internal worship of In the first division of 

*ti%, the main motive power of the spiritual discipline, 
progresses from simple though sincere faith to the phase 
of fqqt or confirmed and fixed feeling of devotion to the 
Lord, too firm to be deviated from the course pursued. It 
further grows into undivided attention fixed in contempla- 
tian of the Lord ( ). In the second division »ll% first 

develops the power of partially experiencing divine life 
and is therefore called eigtif, the initial stage of experience. 
Further it grows into 3 n 5 iqm%) the higher stage or state 
of experience in which there is the real joy of divine life* 
Ultimately it rises to the highest stage where full experience 
of divine life of at-one-ment with the Divinity is attained. 
It is thus In the first part of the first 

three of the eight limbs of Yoga, namely, and airaq, 

are practised and perfected. The fourth limb, STOiqw, is 
also practised in its very simple elementary form, even 
from the very beginning for the purposes of and 'squf. 
The remaining four limbs sisiifiK and the rest except 
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are practised to the stage of perfection, is adopted 
and practised from the very beginning. In the beginning 
s’tR is simple but sincere. It is here directed to the 
Linga the Gross, placed and worshipped on the palm of the 
hand. Later in the second division is directed to the 
indwelling Lord, and This is or 

the internal worship of the Lord. In the third 
stage of siei^r the Anga attains a further development in 
bis Yogic practice. This is the stage noted for the calm- 
ness or freedom from the disturbances or vacillation caused 
by temptations of the material environment. The 
attains this by offering everything to the deity in the first 
instance. He is therefore called or one who has 
which is R5r:5rai^. The is consequent on the 

devotee’s idea that everything is due to the favour of the 
Lord, the grace of the Lord. Here is the germination 
and initial sprouting of asiiliT that later develops into the 
complete withdrawal of the senses from the objects- In 
this connection readers’ kind attention is drawn to the 
verses, quoted on page 528 ante, which will give good idea 
of aui? that vindicates the Bhakta’s appellation of S€!^. 

The practice of RR and begun by is further 
carried on by the So it is said: — 

* stR sT%qi^qf?r i 

T%iR?^StRiqRr filRRUg?!?!: II 


* I — 171. 
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i%^raf^^tr%siin li 
g^regsf^; elsiif5i%'?r<5i; i 
9?=^^! i%tic5'?ir*i’qt%'5i: tl 

giU^IPTS’ai^f^ct: I 

From the analysis of the above it will be seen that all 
the moral rules of qq and are included for practice in 
soma form or other. ?r^=gR, and are also 

iucladed. 

One thing to be noted here is that the order of eight- 
fold limbs of Yogic practice ( «riT, etc. ) is laid down. 
Some particular limbs come under particular modifica- 
tions of »T‘9). But the order as laid down by 
is not rigidly fixed up but they are adopted suitably to the 
purposes of This is clear from the fact that an 

sirasr is chosen and practised from the beginning, though 
this second limb comes under So also is prac- 

tised from the very beginning. «n>T, therefore, coming 
under the is to be understood as the of 

ar<n(2nT and viraiSn internally. apJiRW is also practised from 
the beginning for and asfsiqr, in the initial stage. But 
here it is practised in an elementary form for steadying 
the mind and for steady and But later ariiraui grows 
into higher forms as required for the higher stages, specially 
when the devotee of the mystic temperament likes to 
develop the practice of taking up the Pranik force ( ) 

to union with in or cerebrum. So order of eight 
limbs is changed and adopted suitably as required for 
In short in the first division of the devotee’s 

worship of Linga is or external worship, leading up 
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to the iuternal worship of snuif^^r and of which 

is the external symbol, the reminder and mentor of the 
higher modifications of Linga. thus grows into 

or internal worship pure and simple. in the 

is ^t<»rf or preparatory; and it grows into or 

supreme devotion in the fiHqnr. 

ceremony introduces the Anga into in all 

details. One important thing to be noted here is that the 
Anga himself goes to the Guru and requests him to intro- 
duce him to ( vide page 576 ante )• His request is 

proof of his yearning for spiritual life. The ceremony 
begins with in a proper ceremonial form when the 

Guru after giving the Anga a holy bath invests him with 
the Linga ( Ishtalinga ) and teaches him the details of 
This is the ?ii^r of the physical body 

( ) and the devotee is impressed with the impor- 

tance of spiritual life and is confirmed in his attitude of 
the worthlessness of the merely worldly life, the bread 
and butter life. He comes to know that the worldly life 
is worth-living, only when it is combined with spiritual life 
and discipline. Such attitude of the Anga is techanically 
called that precedes and that is why he goes 

to the Guru for The Anga is taught the method of 

praying and meditating on the deity. The Guru is enjoined 
to teach this method in * STR ^ 

Kext comes which makes the fleshy body 

a holy body. So it is said f “ sirt rI^ii^s R^- 

am ”, J The R^lRSfR of the body is described 
in. the following;— 

*RP5raRraiRt% I— S6. t Ibid 17. J 8?5 rr^— 36. 
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si^KF m\X\ *il«a=^^ II 

ftrsiCl ^m>Hts(^5 1301% t 

3j^R: wi% W wr% i 

This is connected with and 5ii(fii<3*i, as is inti* 
mately connected with breath, the visible expression o£ 
psychic SOT* The practice of OT effects internal improve- 
ment and the psychic sm descends into the physical plane 
and raises up the devotee to the higher plane* Lastly 
comes the of infusing knowledge into Anga by 

direct contact. The Guru whispers OT while doing so. 
* “ By OT in the initiation called there is such 

a transference of power from the Guru to the disciple that 
the latter swoons under the influence of it*’ Such a Guru 
is hard to get* The disciple who receives this initiation 
gets all the powers of the initiator. It is said there are 
Gurus who can at once make their disciples fit foi highest 
aims* It is sad that such Gurus are few and far between, 
therefore, says — 
t Stti ^ ^ I 

The investiture of is the first and foremost rite 
ofl^yt^i )• The is the 

external visible symbol of the in-dwelling Lord* The 
devotee has to wear and worship it life-long* It is to be 
worshipped on the palm of the (left) hand all through 
life* The wearer of the Linga is always holy and free 
from pollution or impurity like sT^ra consequent on the 
of a relative, as in the case of OTl«m0^* So it is said:-*= 

* The Serpent Power, page 84. t Quoted by fh. 11-27 
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8I=^^t^S®Tllr; ^<13 QJTIltei: li 
^isnft3i=^5ii^<i.5iql3R4 I 
eqqt 55^1 ww^q. || 

The devotee, therefore, is not prevented from the 
worship of Lingsi at stated times, as a Yarn^shramic 
1531 may be from performing the daily or occasional 
rites and during the period of 

Females also are free from pollution attaching to 
the monthly course, so far as the worship of Linga is 
concerned- It is, therefore, laid down: — 

qfR«i 51 T55icl q^aulci: || 

W si | 

aq' Kqi^«i5i«r ^5 it 
q? 5Rq?H^5ii ^ Jira f5?ra i 

r5i5qi5il^?i5nw5qi'i a<n?5fa ii 
fa»im-?n 5i<t 3 ^3i^sr i 

Or rather it may be said that the idea of imparities is 
done away with with a view to ensure the daily routine 
of Linga worship- W-e need not discuss here the theoreti- 
cal basis or truth underlying such forms of meaningless 
impurity- But the performance of the daily worship 
of fsfSn is so imperative in the interest of spiritual 
culture in a continuous unbroken course that the aboli- 
tion of such forms of impurity is necessary and desirable. 
This is the reason .that five forms of ( impurity ) 
are done away with- The five forms of impurity 
( including the three mentioned in the verses quoted 


* ft. 1—97. 
2-76 


t ft. 1—150. 
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above ) are and ei%3s?ij»5B. 

The first is fundamental and illustrative of the princi- 
ple of universal brotherhood of man in society* which 
ab initio is religious, as society is no society divested of 
religion. The abolition of emphasizes the 

negation of the distinction of the high and low as 
religious beings of Society. This distinction of high 
and low is so much ingrained in the Yarn^shrama- 
dharma that it has given rise to countless number cf 
castes by permutation and combination of mixed 
marriages by and The obvious result has 

been that the Hindu Community has been full of the 
most warring and jarring elements in it that refuse 
unity and solidarity, much less fusion* This has also 
given rise to cunning and selfish sections of the commu- 
nity to trade upon the the ignorance of the masses, 
intentionally kept ignorant, as a matter of principle. 
All this is by-the-by. 

We have only to add an explanation of 
the untouchability of food, once touched by one’sself 
or by others, as is the custom, is more generally 

the food left in the dish after eating one’s fill* It is 
a principle among the Lingayats that no food is to be 
left in the dish after eating, and care is to be taken 
to have food served in the dish as much as is necessary 
for one’s fill. It is considered a sin to ■ waste food 
instead of economising and using it properly for those 
that are poor and too weak to earn food. The question 
therefore, of food left or does not arise* At the 
same time it is also a principle and a religious custom 
to take a small quantity of food from the Gurq or 
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a Jangama as as mucb as food addressed feo God 
is taken as His Guru or Jangames being 

are considered to be equal to tbe Godhead. And hence 
the food received from them out of their dish is 
considered as their in a concrete form- 'It is spiri- 
tual food and is enjoined to be taken as the means of 
purifying the body by the disciple. The food of the 
Guru is infused with the spirit’s purity and isj there- 
fore, capable of effecting purity of the devotee taking it. 
Such taking of food as also means, apart from its 
spiritual meaning, the equality of Lingayats and the 
real spirit of or the relation of 3^ and ftrwr 

being one. This is also the spirit of the devotee 
( Anga ) and the Linga, the primeval teacher, being one. 

In addition to what we have said in VIII section 
about Linga and as the third aiww, we may s.ay that 
Isi'Su given to the devotee is neither an image ( sraw ) 
nor a substitute ( ) of the Godhead as it superficially 
looks to be- It is God Itself as a visible symbol- It is 
one with the spirit of the devotee, the inward Divine 
Spirit. It is, therefore, the remembrancer or mentor 
of the indwelling Divine Spirit. The Guru infuses the 
Linga with the life-spirit of the devotee, and puts the 
Linga into the of the devotee i- e. he makes the 
devotee conscious of his divine nature as a microcosm. 
It is therefore said: — ■ 

f cqi || 


^ fe. 1—89. 
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stN iT^ai^T jirri^r 
sjrrrfr7^l a^»T i%^?55[ijr<crra’T sn^ 

siior gr?tcf^^ Wf<T^g: i ij4 

SlW'n 3^: 1^ %f^55T€iq(.^qicq% fcfl ' 

This is fche reason why the strict mandate is given 
to a devotee that he should never be separate from the 
as such separation only means separation of the 
Divine Spirit and the human spirit. The worship of 
is leading to the internal worship ( afa:x3t[ of 
sfcu^ ) in conjunction with the This is clear 

from?— 

* fefiu?r siKr I 

RrwlS*R3i 35n qr ??r winr || 

laJt sn'^ sri^t 3 ^Twq>3t I 

*j5t^U5?r Jt II 

»ii%M 1 

m afi^ ^ssrf3i^?i;, || 

Linga, therefore is or Divine Conscious- 
ness. It is accordingly spoken of or addressed as 
“tfsrfiSn”, “ 53Tii%ifjr ”, and so on. 

The analytical description and meaning of Linga is-.— 
I qw ^rf^fSn f%f: i 

i«n II 

^“^JT is further said to be merely an expression of 
the internal as made clear in — 

J afu:%u isn 1 

33ii^qH-aT3r |Si«nrf^i'?i»^ifarSPTq< 

«ir: I <%. II— 4. 


* I-I39, 140. 


I Ibid p. II-8, 
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Linga thus is neither an image nor a substitute. 
It is and is worshipped as such. After worship 
food is addressed to it and is taken as along with 

the water poured on Linga, which is the emblem 

of purity and the means of purification. 

The very important items of Linga worship are 
and which iu due course of practice develop 
into and respectively. The latter develops 
into or in accordance with the tem- 

perament of the devotee. Now we proceed to explain 
the development of the five complementary Yogas in 
order that ultimately develop into i. e. uurw of 

) and ( Anga )- 

(1) — We have already said a great deal 

about in connection with as the eighth snfi®!. Not 
much remains, therefore, to be said about How- 

ever we may add the following by way of further 
elucidation. 

uwtm, as begins after suffer? in ftr^Tsir. Mind is 
restless and is the vehicle of vibrations of matter, itself 
being made of very subtle matter, subtler than 3fi€i5r. 
Vibrations in the vehicle produce corresponding changes 
in consciousness and result as swus- These latter are 
the cause of the next cycle of birth and all activities 
in that birth* These vibrations are to be avoided. And 
is one mechanical way of checking the vibrations, 
steadying the mind, so that consciousness may be still 
and free from impressions* 

A is a definite succession of sounds, which are 
Particular deities are represented by particular 
sounds* And the muttering of a rouses the deity. 
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■when the sounds representing the deity are produced- 
A *i^ is a power ( ) and lends itself to any use. 
A therefore, when rightly used, helps spiritual 
development. A is a manifestation of 
( ) herself, for she is all letters and and 'Twi?qr 
Itself. Hence is used in rousing the lying asleep 
in and taking her up to union with 1%^ in or 
cerebrum- The five letters of 'T^rn'iir^ are enclosed in 
order in the lower five arrsrws or chakras. Thus ^ is in 
or H is etc. which is the sum-total 

of is in the sixth arr^K, the 3ngi=^. The feeling 

consciousness is in all things; but it is not manifest 
without particular processes. So also which is 
a form of the feeling consciousness of God, is not 
perceptible without the union of devotee’s power with 
the power of *f^ roused. When the devotee matters 
the in a particular posture in devotion, the letters 
in the 9n-<?r(rs are struck in order. The power is roused 
and it gradually rises upward from to airvn? and 
at last unites with in 

The method of is laid down as follows: — 
fWcRSl II 

^rr5iHf^^%vgRrf^t5t toqtaSf si^gtr- 
w f¥g qfj sr set^ qh n 


* % I— X30, 
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f^n^g^’Cr: || 

'J5n€lfe9*i siq: | 

3tq#ifea4 sqra^sgm 3«i: ii ?ra 

%q<i>n5T?it 5?; sinramq f^qi qiiqs*? f 

f?r4f?...3^T^w^f<»i fqia: 1 

Thus after performing i%q'i5n in the proper form the 
devotee should proceed to which should begin 

with ami^iw in its elementary form. In the first division 
of q3^«i3 of the effects purification of the 

Anga on the first plane and ensures calm and peace in 
the devotee and prepares him for the higher worship 
of Linga, the ^3:3.5?!. 

In the stage, the first stage of the second 

division the flsriw begins with l?fiai'niq[i*r which is artificial 
in the sense that there is re-adjustment of aifcawiRm 01 
natural breathing. In the latter the in-going breath is i 
( 3?f ) and the out-going is a: ( aulra ). In the natural 
breathing there is the arrogation, or the feeling of 
( or I’ness ) prevails. But in or artifi- 

cial breath-control the order is reversed and the idea 
of humble submission of the devotee to the deity 
prevails, because the in-going breath is made u: and 
out-going breath art- This means that egotistic feeling 
is expelled and the devotee humbly seeks the aid of the 
Lord for upliftment. This is in accordance with what 
is said in — 


* f^. II, 8. 
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5g^<i flfRflR «ira^gc. ii 

5i\?cIR5!fi¥r5[: «?tll%: 7W JT?i: 11 

a^r^TRR “ ?i^r wfti i^r^lci aisitg wgi «? ” 51% 
^^;«r^m!»i.5ft=i 313 qf i^qarc^rtflPr 5!i%gfia^4 acq^n^qMicunujf 
g^TSJqm ^««RcI^^^'nf:'?lqH9?iq5IiSII%si?Eif75f 59^4 <T^*nctTl4 6is|- 
w>5r « ?Tif!f ¥{raq!^ I ?f^^?rRciif^[%: 

Ti:?!: ?Rn%^f^ etc. etc. 

from this stage may develop independently 
or may go hand in hand with on the last plane of 
5iRm and bring about the essential oneness of Anga 
and Linga, the end of i^^4"i*i. 

By the practitioner may and can develop his 
spiritual powers and use them for different purposes. 
The practitioner may attain the eight great powers, like 
aif3r*ji, ww ete- He may also attain different minor 
powers of clairvoyance, clairaudienoe etc-> and he may 
be an adept in m^ntric viz- 
>111% and But these are not the purpose for 

which >i^4i>r is or is to be practised but for the highest 
human objective ( )■ It is the charltans that 
indulge in these for personal ends, self-aggrandizement 
and self-glorification* But such use of the powers 
attained is vile and will result in disaster to the 
practitioner* The devotee practising flsfqrn has to steer 
clear of the siren-like temptation and disaster* f^^4in 
enjoins upon the in making the one and the only 
objective of of and ail?* 

It remains only to be noted that is to be per- 
formed silently with undivided attention fixed on the 
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Godhead- The inaudible, much more than the loud or 
audible muttering of Asr? is considered to be efficacious 
and therefore is encouraged We need not quote here 
the verses in support of this obseration- 

The practice of the the motive to be consci- 
ously kept behind the practice and the ultimate result 
step by step of are best expressed by the 

following. We quote the following, as it will be im- 
possible for us to express it in our words" — 

* I 

H*rififs?r5ffi|tif fTfiu te uw i 

Uif5i: smar ^ H 

snatinflsnf^JTW^ WS'f: i 

sTofr i 

SsjA ^JT> q<qqi qaiqf I 

i%tr%«5iqi qriTa f| aiiqq ii 

aqi^ uqi ^4 sunq^ o 

tqini^qsrilquqiqiq ia4 =q< i 

uqi ^qigqq^tg u aiafam^aaq ail# ii 
fl^aR'»ra»^i^5Tqqai«i5reiqq’?i«q*3[. i 

qa# uqr ti 

jupsfSs q(|5ig^euiq«qqt,'q aqjq^q II 

f%?qii«fiq<%qq sni^qiqiianq nisqi i 
qq qii^qru qoiqXI(q'iqqiq^«n^ I 


* iqtlqi«f5ran%«rj page 46 ff. 
2-77 
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5(cti%«fr if q?iW5tq. | 

q^dr ii 
nwCw^ qv fq?n q^nrai i 
*riq^i^ *wfi it II 

giqifilq>i3i«flrlf qwi sf ll 
qs ^12 *a^qrar qf^+iqf»7iqq?tiqqW.i I 
q^EHSicfctr: ii 

aiq l q5^q«!qu^5Il% 1 

q5^iq*ljq<JI i%a1^«3 qq aqi || 

All this explains qqqm of the Lingayat religion 
lucidly and well. 

II- Layayoga begins in feqiHiq in qq^iq- In the 
Second division of fRW^ the devotee may and can 
practise Layayoga to perfection if he is a person of 
mystic temperament. It has its development in ^ei;'iqi 
of Linga, the aiqiS'r. The internal worship is considered 
to be the primary form of worship as the real spiritual 
discipline to attain the highest spiritual end, mukti. 
Bat as internal worship is difficult to perform without 
something concrete before the mind, the external 
worship of Ishtalinga, Linga the Grossj has been found 
necessary. The principle of external worship is expressed 
in words “ q |i%: *. This is why 

says “ g^qr g The human mind 

and understanding are always directed towards and 
busy with the external material world for physical 
comforts; and it goes very hard for man to turn them 
inwards for internal culture, raqtfliq with oouscious* 
ness of the principle behind the physical acts of worship 
is thus indispensable. During and by the 

devotee becomes sufficiently adept in and capable of 
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practising internal worship, which is The inter- 

nal worship is the devotee’s meditation of the Lord 
dwelling in various 3ir<?Ris or chakras. The internal 
worship is described in as well as RTSkr- 

The former says: — ( vide 1-40 to 60 )• 

qi raq fi? fi?qi I 

g?rqi || 

aqi ii 

^ei^gaqq i 

i%qiq s?2»T!%S3S7Ufli‘q n 

ef[q|qr5[qa%«Xor 3 \ 

S^|:^r'^a qftqfqgqinflrai n 
ecq3«i5i:quiqai^? 5n«niq^'?{=q 1 
^■^qq;¥?icH9?i?i'3[grs[a!i[iw eqi^q II 

{lrqif'q>3’’i^3f fqf|ci2l9^ is explained by the commentator as 
l=5-3ifFfn%qi fsistui^j^wiSi also considers to 

be primary and strongly advises devotees to practise the 
worship of the Liuga worn inside the body as noted before 
on page 570, The book lays down the internal worship 
as follows: — ( vide II-5, 6 ). 

f«q q^j?. 1 

ly-qa fliqgsqftr: si’niSn^q 15 cr^. 11 
«rq 'i*iq''iqi*!5q?r aiqi«qmqipi«q^?qs5 

^:qq5Tg?S^ H^urfqi^tnq^ 1 
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ai’^ 3swii^?i II 

nw; i%^tf%:' 

sjs^r ^i a?ifw 5r»i5Cfi% afini^i II 

wra*ie59T^ I 

aisi %5iaft5^«liia ^'i?ll^'^«l II 

ti?9^%«i€5qjrr i 

f^a^ilca^r aat ii 

g (g?g^ qat II 

We may also quote the form of internal worship 
given in flOTiqg^il^^r ( page 7 )5 which though brief is very 
fine as follows: — 

^rffelfri §# ot: gwa*. ?Cr#5T^tiSU3r} 1 
f M %gwtcaa^ f §a i 

tnq; «bii1i^srr^5«<r<fair?ft^f'T i 

crifa ’ja^q^ll 

ilia^aasOia?! elaborates the materials of internal wor- 
ship in the form of eight limbs of Yoga. But it will be too 
much to describe them all here and the above will be 
sufficient for readers to un lerstand the spirit and form of 
internal worship. 

The internal worship begins with si^ilOT.^s, the fourth 
form and stage of which be reaches after attaining 

thoroughness in the first division ( )a8 
and aai^t. In this t«rs of the Aoga is taught the 

Divine Omnipresence in the body and His worship and 
meditation, after the usual process of physical external 
worship. The nature of the Divinity inside is described 
by as follows; — 
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^1%: i 

II 

<j3qa *nq35%^spn«ni44 fi II 

The process of internal worship and the result is 
described in in the following: — 

8i«ngi^?qii%iifqa2«qi3f55Hq|q^ qn3t«i^q!T!Tii^^g?Tc2r 

srrffr i aiqHq'ra^r 

^ 5ff«?gi^qra55ifq«qi?|q3«5 s^fra i afnt 

iainq«mi?q5j^<irT^§wgq5iH 
I%qW?sjn%\%oi qri^^ipqigqqf — 

q^qfsJTqr ff4r1^55qi4 s^i^'h [ 

^ctq'n%af%?ii^iqRqi^; st^iqra i| 
aiicmtmag^q aqSgqqjiRgq:: | 

gilcaq iRt^ts II 

In this way the devotee of mystic temperament deve- 
lops the internal power and takes it up to the cerebrum 
gradually. When he ultimately attains union with l%f in 
he has to divest himself of the idea of duality so that 
the temporary union with i%q in the cerebrum may ripen 
into lasting identity of bis self with that of the Divine 
Self i. e. he should regain the veiled identity by driving off 
the three taints and the five forms of contraction. 

The person of mystic temperament is dreamy and 
moves in the midst of environment as a visionary. He 
feels that his mind, fixed on the series of desires supplanting 
and succeeding one another, creates an endless chain of 
bonds round the soul and finds it necessary to destroy the 
bonds. He studies the nature of perceptions and watches 
the working of the inner power. The study, observation 
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and introspection give him a clue to a right procedure in 
his internal and external activities. He finds that the 
functions of the subjective series in relation to the objective 
series are the functions of the sensory and vital powers. 
He concludes that the sensory and vital powers are grosser 
expressions of the subtle power in the subjective series, 
because the grosser on the subjective and the objective 
sides are the grosser nnanifestation of the finer power inside. 
The aspiring Anga comes to think that the presence of the 
Supreme, a catalizer as it were, is always there inside and 
manifests itself in various marvellous configurations 
of all this external environment and all internal 
subjective and objective functipns. He tries to know 
how the mysterious Power configurates itself in 
myriad forms and works on various planes. He begins to 
aspire for the Supreme as the only Reality. He begins 
to discipline himself with the two sets of the principles of 

moial conduct ( *l*l and the two rudimentary common 
constituents of all forms of Yoga), cultivates -a prayerful 
attitude and to learn how to direct and contract the 
motor aud sensorial energies into the Subjective series by 
psycho-physical or psychical methods. He later learns that 
these well directed gross energies become finer and one 
with the subtle energies inside. His one object is to learn 
to unify these subtle inside energies by pure psychical 
methods and thus to attain the mysterious power and 
finally to hush all the mental functions in order to realize 
Divinity. He feels the supreme presence of the power 
Divinity within as and wrarSw, as the source of all 

aud the only saviour. He thus works for the control of 
the psychic force through breath-control and ultimately 

rises to the highest level of at-one-ment with the Lord, 
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III is the method adopteci, followed, 

and cultivated by the Anga of active temperament. The 
Anga begins in the stage as the grace-earner, 

where he begins to learn that all objects he takes and 
enjoys are all due to the Lord and .therefore all are the 
Lord’s favour and grace. The use and enjoyment of objects 
as the grace of Grod leads to the calmness of bis mind. The 
Anga has to work for life and physical well-being. The 
idea of the objects enjoyed as the grace of Grod leads him 
to think that he has to work for earning the grace of God; 
because inactivity, the physical inactivity, will not bring 
him the necessaries of life. Thus behind all physical activity 
he finds a kind of Divine mission. So the Anga thinks 
that he works and can work knowingly or otherwise fur 
fulfilling the mission of Divinity by turning out work in 
the form of the execution of action. Hence he works, not 
because the action and the work are bis, but because they 
constitute the plan of Divine Mission — not because the 
work or its fruits are those of the self confined in the 
body, but because work and action -turned out serve the 
puspose of such a mission. The aspirant of the active 
temperament, therefore, considers it a duty to engage the 
body and the mind in work in right earnest. 

It is with such an idea of fulfilling the great duty, 
the aspiring Anga of the active temperament busies his 
body and mind with the performance of work. Non- 
attachment to the fruits of action makes the person free 
from the evil effects, the affliction of the mind, of his failure 
in the case of his objective activity. The non-attachment to 
the fruit of work, with the notion of the divine plan and 
purpose, inspires and leads the aspiring Anga through the 
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right channel. Action becomes instinctive and work 
becomes natural. Day in and day out work is untiringly 
turned out with the sense of duty fulfilled, as intended by 
God. It is no longer a matter of mine or thine but of the 
Divine. A continuity of this attitutde in the midst of ever- 
going activity effects transformation of tbe small self to a 
higher level, to the level of serenity and actionlessness in 
action. The serene attitude restrains the modifications and 
mind becomes steadied and undirectional, except towards 
the higher end, the ultimate end, when there is all joy 
and all peace in identity with Divine grandeur. The 
is best expressed in the following words: — 

* 5133: I 

qi<i 304 i) 

9 5153: I 
II 

1 =?®% s»Tig 4 1 

5=53151^1 Pld'igf €'555ii%x0rH I 

fra 5 iri% filler 1 

3 ?itar. || 

^ Jjssiif »ri 

w t| I 

f «?r73oqn% a5ti«iRq®f?!in n 
f ti fiHT 7Ri3^jcwra5!n^q ^ 1 

sttt^fcT II 
qpi^ rfir r 55^1%: 1 


* 11 - 13 . 
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dif sr TO II 
3IR3i«RJf ??sn !J ^ I 
SojfTiqt^crtrsf^ gji^w h % tot ii 
'TTW^qfii? »iw *HJr 3^7>Sf?aJ3t. I 
5 Rsiht?5!ht>^ sr^MSlfiira (^i%: ii 
Such is the attitude of the devotee all through life and 
he rises higher and higher in purity of action lessness in 
activity, cultivates peace of mind, and in the end attains 
at-one-ment with Linga. -In ^q4PT the motive of personal 
gain and the sense of egotism or egoism ( sriw ) are driven 
out of all activities of human life. The activities, therefore, 
fail to produce and leave impressions on the individual 
soul. They produce the fire of knowledge that burns the 
seed of activity itself, as fire springing out of wood burns 
the wood itself. It is thus remarked; — 

* TOi I 

TOi II 

IV — Now we come to Bhaktiyoga, Yoga by. 

Bhakti, the sincere devotion to the Godhead that ultimately 
raises the Anga to at-one-ment with Linga and itself rises 
to at-one-ment with mukti, i. e. it itself becomes mukti. 
Bhakti is the intense love to God, which inspires a devotee 
to a real, genuine search after the Lord, a search beginning 
continuing and ending in the love of the Lord. This love 
cannot be reduced to any earthly benefit, because so long 
as worldly desires last that kind of intense love of God 
cannot and does not come; the devotee, therefore, first sees 
the worthlessness of the worldly life ( ) and begins 

the search after the life everlasting and everhappy, And 
thh he does by means of «jl%,the real, sust ained love of God . 

* page 10. 

2-78 
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The one great advantage of «rt %5 is that it is the easiest 
and the most natural method of reaching the great divine 
end in view, as men generally are emotional in their 
mental make-up. Bhakti in the beginning is preparatory ;and 
later it develops and ripens into the supreme form 
of experience, joy and union with God. The human spirit 
or Anga gradually rises higher and higher, step by step, 
and stage by stage to the highest aim and end, where 
and 35% become one and indistinguishable from one another. 
This is graiipi. 

The Anga of the emotional temperament harmonizes 
himself with his spiritual understanding by study, training 
and culture. His inner urge for the life of spiritual 
discipline in devotion is confirmed and leads the life of devo- 
tion all through life. He finds that unlikes attract in the 
universe and act upone one another; while the likes remain 
apart and act upon one another in a different way. He 
sees that attraction and mutual action and reation, aloofness 
ordnaction are all due to the marvellous play of the lovb 
of God or God’s He thinks that the spark of 

Divine love pervades all actions and reactions and is the 
essence of all- It is the faint ray of the Supreme mercy 
of God that runs through all things in the universe> like 
a thread running through the beads of a rosary, to knit 
together all things in the universe. The Anga of such 
a tnould of mind feels that it is the presence of Divinity 
Mthin that shines as the quanta of Supreme love. He 
Comes to know that love begets love and hatred ceases 
by love. He adores the Divinity in him and in the universe 
as the only Reality. Love makes him devoted to the 
Divinity. Love and devotion breed in him an attitude of 



the Supreme Divine. On account of the deep, love he feels 
a personal relationship with the Divinity. Re considers 
the Godhead to be his master, his friend, his beloved, and 
becomes intensely devoted to him. The love and devotion 
make his attitude of spiritual life and discipline constant. 
He begins the worship of the Lord as in no way different 
from himself. He thinks that the Lord is himself and 
himself is the Lord. This is the worship of 

the Lord in himself and everywhere. He feels consolation 
and solace in the apparent presence of the Divine within. 
And when his attention misses the Divine he feels- the 
pangs of separation. - 

As love and devotion become pure and selfless,' their, 
flow becomes steady and undivided. His mind becomes 
all steady and is absorbed in the contemplation of ' God. 
In the end the Anga then attains union with the Divine 
( ). The individuality of the small ego is' lost and 

supreme solace comes to be experienced gradually as in ■ 
the union of a beloved with the lover when the beloved is 
lost in the lover. The sense of duality- vani-shes -and there 
is only one sense, the. sense of the only Reality. 

The Anga’s worship of the Linga in devotion and the 
gradual progress are described in broad outlines in 
Jt5n%51 ( pp. 7, 8 ) as follows;— 

■gr. I'TO ftfi U 
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. %k aai^>?Ri5. : i 

- . tis4 ^iiafr^jn^a: ll 

■ Bat it is better described in flr^iliaawi't, pp. 28, 29, 
in, tbs following words* — 

' aw =9 

4 - 

‘ 5?a: i . 

^>tr ai%r«% aia^aqi gi%^^i«i«ii II 

- -51% qf sfig^naaaRiia \ 

3«tifenanirT?%^frc[Jli^f?irq5r«^»ns!?iaa^cta'ciraiai?a^la'Tarariig 

arfi?i^f aart' 1 5?T!«?i€r aara qT?i?aaar^5jn%t%<i? . 
fann^enat ^4 a ^C^trfci irlt givqi t^%gr f«a^ aia; aia tjw 
aaRfi^Tf ’araf§>ft 1 ai^aaia'f^saJr^ q{a; a^i% a^fiqiSaiqaiqsi: 
a^asfi: qqiat anffaiKfqi'li'w qftarsq w^xa^ar'iaaqte^ar^ia: aq 
Rlf%af^q#5q ai%fiq^tw«qt'^q aca ^4^ I t:4 aaiq%aiq^pn- 
iqwa^aaia: aq i4a?q|g^qq aq [%qi5qaf4[h f^aaq. ilii^atqqlqqq: 
^|9(i»laiT^pjq Tjqqa: 1 aww® f^aMaa: l 

V. fiq^pi: — It now remains for us to note arqqia, 
really a difficult form of Yoga- This form of Yoga is 
adopted and practised by the Anga of rational tempera- . 
ment» The world he experiences by day and the 
star-lit heavens by night, the mysterious, regular ‘and 
rhythmical working of the universe' excite wonder in 
him and begins to inquire into the mystery in right 
earnest- Such an inquiry and -the study of the mysteri- 
ous universe are more pleasing and palatable to him 
than anything else. He thinks that any insight and 
understanding in that direction is worth more than 
any worldly possession. He comes to think that the 
pursuit of worldly life, however glorious, and attach- 
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menti fio the enYironmeot, however . attractive^ 
him of his leisare for his studies aud .oontemplation of 
of the reality, of life, aud existence. .He, therefore* 
engrosses himself with the investigation . and .study, 
of the more serious problems of life and reality. Ha. 
carefully observes surrounding nature and collects data, 
of his observation- He systematizes his data collected 
and draws conclusions from them. He watches the 
functioning of the peroeiver and the perceived; and 
by a critical study he understands how objective events 
influence the senses and how this influence is affected 
by conditions both" external and internal- Gradually, 
he cdrhes to understand that the universe' and its' 
functioning, the ‘ functioning’ of the subject and the 
object, are all due to an agency that is far beyond the 
ordinary human comprehension, and therefore, strives' 
to understand the mysterious agency behind the univese 
and all. After serious attempts he comes to the 
conclusion and conviction that the Divine is the only 
reality and moulds his mental - and physical activities 
accordingly. He tries to maintain -his attitude in the 
midst of the worldly life and follows -a life of devotion 
to the Godhead. He attempts to purge out selfishness 
vanity and self-conceit, as he understands ego of any 
type to be superficial) ephemeral, and phenomenal. He 
tries to dispel the ego-centric attitude, because he 
considers that the Divine within is all-in-ali and the 
only Eeality* He strives to live upto the principles of 

moral conduct even under trying circumstances. He 
does not wilfully err and falter and he. tries to proceed 
always in the right direction, guiding himself with the 
view to attain essential unity, and unique. oneness. In 
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bhis way he gains holiness of heart, strength of will, 
balance of mind and equanimity* He strives ta escape 
from the prison-hold of the sense-ego and to shatter 
the golden fetters of the higher-ego. He tries to 
transcend them and to aspire for the realization of the 
supreme light and knowledge. 

He learns from his'G-uru, the spiritual guide, all 
about the Divinity and His inscrutable Power ( ). 
He leads a life of earnest devotion and gradually 
concentrates his attention on theDivinity in meditation, 
first on the symbolic form as then as the Pranic 
force within ( ) and lastly as the Great Divine 

( ; awaiting union in the cerebrum* The eight 
fold limbs of this Yoga differ in form and nature from 
those already given* They are:— 

* ^ ^ I , .... 

f ^ uiif ^3 II . . .. 

3ir^: fr%: g jfnir: u 

il 

ggvsTrf^isaiirsqqHiji. i 
qpiuf ^ iqs:qi1^ru u spniguqg.q: ii 

g»n i 

S5J1511: 1 »iqifNfl5a§ggT^ gFsnft li 


* page 82 ff. 



2jii% ^ ??»n4 f 

9T3jn€l§3^«5'»iqr I 

^qRT«T.* « 'aira??f%^5; li 

<iCT mm ^Wir\ ^g[.i 

«ef5mg55*i?ir wr»>i t 
gsfTf^ =q srerttswi^ I 

^a?ro5cifM tBi® wiT«n «i n 

f^stigjTg^iW f?r^gf5r«iwRf%: i 

f^%; f^cPIF ^*511531 1 

a?3rai ^liiraraai i 
^i^cf: «cI5I 0 

In this Yoga the path, on which the faculty of 
intelligence (fi^) is used, is predominantly the path of 
a metaphysician or a philosopher. The Angathus turns 
inward* ever seeking to find the self by diving deep into 
the recesses of his own nature- Knowing that the self 
is within him, he tries to strip away vesture by vesture* 
envelop after envelop, and by a process of rejecting 
them he reaches the glory of the unveiled Self. To 
begin this be must give up concrete thinking and dwell 
admidst abstractions. His method then must be strenu- 
ous* patient* long-sustained meditation. Nothing 
else will serve his end; strenuous, hard thinking, 
by which he rises away from the concrete into abstract 
regions of the mind; strenuous hard thinking, further 
continued) by which he reaches from the absraot 
regions cf the mind upto the regions of where 
unity is sensed; still by strenuous thinking, climbing 
yet further, until opens out into shot, until the 
Great Self is seen in His splendour, with only a film 
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of consciousness^ the envelop of Atma in the manifested 
fivefold world { ) 

91^01 or dedication of objects is also in as in 

and The dedication in and 

is called and that in is called or 

intellectual dedication* The ofiering or dedication of 
objects in concrete tangible forms, as physically enjoyed 
is or gross; and offering of objects mentally con- 
ceived and enjoyed is called imaginative or inte- 
llectual- The three forms of dedication, corresponding 
to the three Lingasj are or ( gross ), or ^ 1 % 

( appropriated or absorbed ), or sir? ( satisfaction ). 
They are respectively physical or external, absorbed or 
internal, and intellectual or conceptual. The three are 
of and in order. So it is said; — 

« qi 31T 51^1 g« I 

ut ?IT a«fl: 11 

firwi n 

11 

8iiwM«i^qr5r i 

|| 

siff 'ye# n 


* pp. 37, 38. 
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The object oSered to becomes addressed 
to STOrtJT is and addressed to is All this 
means that objects are first taken and enjoyed physically 
by the body ; they are then absorbed by the body 

by the action of snoi ( stroiiSsn ); the ultimate result is the 
wellbeing of the body felt intellectually ( ). The 
object taken at the time of after offering to the 

deity is pure and auspicious and is impure and inauspi- 
cious when taken at other times.. This regulates 
physical life of the devotee and develops spiritualism . 
All this is with mentality behind. ^iJffqV is 

merely psychological or intellectual. The readers are 
referred to and requested to recall the six forms of srei?, 
»i*?5i€ie[ etc ,the six instruments of conveying the offering 
to the deity ,1%^ etc., all described priviously and stated in 
the tables on page 606 ante. All this is mystic, as it 
cannot be illustrated by concreteinstances.lt is,therefore, 
said to be purely a matter of internal and intellectual 
experience This is described as follows- 

* WJJiWuei I 

II 

II 

citf ‘^i^ci gsq: n 

gr?ffct i| 

*r qfiiwl iXigiqfe naq'irn 1 
?wr^qVs|:igfiq^q uaisqag, it 


* 313*181^ P- 40. 
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The last verses show the humble and submissive 
s^iirit of the Anga to Linga in devotion. They also- 
explain the meaning of the ) used with 

reference to the act of dedication. 

According to Swami Vivekananda and are 
practically one and the same and there is not much 
difference between them. He says § “ There is not 
really so much difference between knowledge ( itR ) and 
rove(»n%) as people sometimes imagine. We shall 
see as we go cn, that in the end they converge and 

meet at. the same point Knowledge, and Love and 

Toga are harmoniously fused. Three things are necessary 
for .a bird to fly — the two wings and the tail as a rudder 
for steering. is. the one wing, is the other, and 

Toga is, the tail that keeps up the balance. For those, 
who cannot. pursue all these forms of worship together 
ip harmony, .and take up, therefore, Bhakti alone as 
their way, it is necessary always to remember that 
forms and oeremonials» though absolutely necessary 
for the progressive soul have no other value than 
taking us on to that state in which we feel the most 
intense love of God. There is a little differance of 
opinion between the teachers of knowledge and those 
of love, though both admit the power of Bhakti. The 
Jnanins hold Bhakti to be an instrument of liberation; 
the Bhaktas look upon it both as an instrument and 
the thing to be attained- To my mind this is a distin- 
ction without difference. In fact, Bhakti,' when used 
as an instrument, really means a lower form of worship 
and the higher form becomes inseparable from the 


I Bhaktiyoga, Chap. I- 




tower form, of realization at a later stage. Eacb seems 
to lay a greater stress upon his own peculiar method 
of worship, forgetting that with perfect . love true 
knowledge is bound to come even unsought, and that 
from iierfeot knowledge true love is inseparable. * 

We are nearing the end of our task, weighty' hut 
difficult, of explaining the practice of the Lingayat 
religion and its technique, Psychologically 

speaking the process may be viewed either functionally 
or structurally. But funcfion and structure are inters 
connected and interdependent. Hence to attain libera- 
tion the Anga has to extricate function gradually from 
the clutches of structure, the bodily meohanismi - The 
aspiring Anga can and should enable himself to- change 
the underlying structure of the mind only by the 
re-orientation of its function ting. The ’5^3 technique 
furnishes the -scientific apparatus and procedure, which 
if followed carefully step by step, will enable the Anga 
to attain his objective* To the devotee the details of the 
physical acts of worship are necessary only to str-eng- 
then his will; except for this they-are of no use to him. 
For he is following a path that is fitted to- lead him 
very soon across the haz-y and turbulent regions of- 
reason to the realm of realization. G-euerally through 
the mercy of God he rises to a plane where pedantry is 
powerless and reason has no scope. Instead of groping 
through the dark inbelleetually he comes in due course 
to the daylight of direct perception* - Hence the details 
of physical worship in are of immense importance. 

First the worship of the deity is in its gross form 
( ) which is This is technically called 
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( ).' Kext stage is that; of the worship of Linga 
and both with and without form- This is 
ai<nf^ and is called an intermediate stage and 

state between on one hand and on the other- 
The latter is In there is the Anga’s 

attempt of disentangling the function from the structure 
by gradual psychological culture in harmony with 
physiological functions. Here all forms of Yoga, as 
complementary of are practised. But they do 

not assume any very distinct shape and form in 1%’irai^. 
They are mutually helpful and directed towards the 
same end by gradual psychological development. 
is at the root of worship ( ), external or internal; 
for without the feeling of devotion, Godward attitude 
and spiritual discipline are in no way possible. Meaning- 
less acts and performances like are dry and hollow 
and serve no end. The performance of with all 
intricate numerous details has given rise to priesthood 
which void of real spirit of spiritualism has degraded 
itself into charltanism and tended towards preying on 
the ignorance of the masses, who are given to under- 
stand that they would attain the summum bonum of 
life vicariously through its kind offices. Lingayatism 
has repudiated this and given to the devotee, male or 
female, an apparatus for the culture and sublimation of 
the confined spirit, as a personal affair for personal 
liberation. It teaches that the life’s problem of external 
happiness does not admit of vicarious solution. One 
important thing we have to place before readers is that 
during the Auga has to learn and cultivate the 

proper sense of gift or which is divided into three 
kinds, and technically called 
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6tc* All books of fche religion are eloqaeni; on giving 
of obarifcy or making of gifts, describes 

these as follows ( vide 1-161 ff. ) — ar?, 

r4i%; I 

u ?fa 

f^in^sni 1 3i«i afR 

fa^'Ria I 

^ i%I%w Sra I 

%% e^qt ^[Ia>ra5iii^: u 
*B3ii%er%ag^ qn q/|r|a i 
aaaiqFi^flniqra 3ggwaifa>j. li 
'fiatiiiai'^Rg’aig'wfWairi^aJj. i 
ftwi%5»Ti^qia u 

arqrsqiqqqRi %qi!iq rqi%aq53t i 
sncati ^ \ 

gf » qwgcfs g|qr?R!qfra*m i 
gat g5q<igt^4aq5Hl| 

This shows that gg; has to earn money by righteous 
means by following the rules of ga and laaq and has to use 
it properly for the use of all. This mutual helpfulness of 
the individual members of the community is called 
( righteous ethical living ), which the Lingayat Prophet 
and saints, aaq and his followers, that extra-ordinary 
band bf socio-spiritualists, practised and laid down for all 
to follow. 

gi%, the main motive power of spiritual discipline, is 
considered greater than the Shakti of Shiva, though 
a modification of Shakti, for reasons — stated on pp. 467, 
468, ante- ' It is lauded to the skies and laid down as the 
first and foremost requisite of Auga- ^t% is likened to 
the mythical touch-stone or the alchemic liquid that 
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converta metals- like icon into gold by contact. . Ha is, 
therefoFej recommended to have recourse to Bhakti as his 
saviour from the countless series o£ metempsychosis and 
for bis attaining the status of gold i. e. the condition of 
Divinity. It will be sufficient to reproduce here a few verses 
in praise of. — 

* si JifTlr JT ?iqr ^ I 

II ' 

f asii Iff H 

8?| I 

?^tis7g54!t n 

Hit I 

igR^iifiTHrsnT fPr5i%s^554?r II 
s? ieali 51 gi^ir ^ i 

gqifJtTiiswiI?! li 

'll «Creiiaf ffi qi *m%fH I 
■ awiiiuqg 4^raq4ii4f : i%ra?c!c^fli5I. i 
fqq^cqqif sir'll ii?r nai i 
simivqq qtlU Klf% ftqi=qiqi II 

H^q and '=111 are the main causes of spiritual, develop-t 
ment. -They are, therefore, the main items of worship 
( fiil'iw )'. In the second division of qsjqs ( f 11114 ) they 
enable the Anga of -a particular temperament to develop 
the form of Yoga suited to his temperament* Generally 
in this division i^#ni and aiirn may go hand i« hand 
and might develop into either of their forms. But the 
end- is the same, and fn might also go band in hand 

and similarly develop into either form pf Yoga, the result 
of the internal worship of the Lord, the meditation of the 


* sjgiig^, page 48 £E. 
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Lord with undivided attention. The by the Anga 
of active tenoperament will also develop into when 

he meditates on the Lord in proper spirit, working all the 
while in the worldly life. The spirit of ' that the 

Anga cultivates, will be evident from the following: — 

11 

slaitHci’-jr ii 

5T ^3; ii 

^«ir ^ ^i^cT I 

V 93 313^ n 

The final result to be achieved by 1^3^19 is l%39im33. 
or fir39l§3^. is not 9i3Rf3; and the difference between 

them is pointed out in our notes on pages 178-179* of notes.. 
i%f3n%, which according to the Shakta religion is is,- 

to bemused, the I%f3t% lies in a static condition coiled up in 
Then the roused current of i%33n%, ego-centred, 
blinding and binding, is to be reversed and made to ascend 
from the lowest impure plane to the highest pure plane for. 
perfect experience of Divine Cjnsciousness. is one., 

such.toesQS of rousing the Shakti. Bhaktiyoga or the^ 
way of self -surrender, devotion and love is of special 
efficacy- .In fact any kind of Yoga will be found useful 
and helpful in rousing the power, which otherwise grinds, 
us and under- which we groan. The Bbakte or the Jnani,. 
may not sometimes, have consciously and deliberately ,to. 
set himself to the task of rousing the and making 

her rise through the centres of energy. But this does not. 


• pp. 51, 53, 


tpean that the is let alone there by the aspirant She is 
as well roused by or ^ ss by It is hardly necf- 
Bsary to point out that the Divine Power in man 

is not mere physical energy. It is physical, vital and 
mental, the three forms of the power of Universal Consci- 
ousness, The power is to be roused and developed for 
final emancipation; and is the technique for such 

rousing and developing the power, 

is not a mystery. It is eminently practical 
as a means of realizing the highest objective of human 
beings. For the common aspirant, it serves out a mixed 
prescription of ^4, and asr, all scientifically 

combined, graded, graduated and regulated according to 
varying needs and conditions, is a scientifically 

framed It is not merely tentative like a theory or 

speculation. Its motto is “ Live the life actually as required 
by the technique of and prove and verify.” Like the 
science of medicine it is experimental and wants only to be 
tried. Nothing need be taken on authority such as “ Rfl 
". But initially you must feel it as worth your while, 
to undertake the experiment and see for yourself. For this 
it is required that you follow the lead of those that tried 
the experiment before you and then follow their example 
and attain the end ( fufe ) yourselves. as a practical 

experimental science of expanding spiritual experience, 
gives the right method of approaching and pursuing the 
highest objective, mukti. Though aiming at the realization 
of the supreme end, it also provides for the lower ends, 

( virtue or duty ), ( wealth ) and ( desires of the 

flesh ), i. e. it says that worldly life is in no way inconsistent 
with spiritual life* Only the spirit and attitude, in which 
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the subject, whether in the higher or in the lower forms, 
should be approached, Is precisely that in which a scientist 
has to investigate the problems of physical, biological and 
psychological science without prejudice and with a settled 
resolve to experiment and see himself. 

Our task is over. We are aware that our explanation 
is neither complete nor satisfactory, though we have tried 
our utmost to give to the readers the meaning of 
and its technique, Really including six 

Angasthalas and six Lingathalas have further 101 sub- 
divisions, 44 of the Angasthalas and 57 of Lingastbalas. 
These are various upward gradations or steps in the 
pilgrim’s march towards the goal. There are also 432 
functional variations of Ling4ngabheda, 216 of the Anga- 
sthala and 216 of the Lingasthala. These variations are 
due to the action and reaction of the five gross elements 
and the Thus, for instance, Linga is the force or 

energy of the Universal Consciousness and the bodily 
mechanism is the vehicle for the expression of the activi- 
ties of the force confined in the body. The activities of 
the force through the body are six corresponding to the 
five sense-organs of knowledge and mind the internal 
organ. They are smelling, tasting, seeing, touching, hearing 
and feeling or knowing. These six are primary. Each of 
these six again becomes sixfold in the following way. When 
a flower is seen there arises a desire to smell it, hear . its 
description, taste it, touch it, to see its details and to know 
fully what it is. This is consequent on seeing the object or 
the activity of the organ of sight. These are six secondary 
activities. The six primary activities multiplied by the 
six secondary activities become 36. The six forms of 
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)bjectit^e psychology from sensation to ideation ( noted 
before, etc.; see .pages 604, 605 ante ) go with every- 
one of the 36 activities. Thus there will he 216 functional 
variations in all. These again become twofold with reference 
to Anga and ^jiuga, making the total 432. Apart from the 
functional. -variations the 101 steps, as they 

are called, are more important. But it will be too much 
to treat them all here, as we have already passed the limits 
of an introduction. We have to request, therefore, readers 
to be pleased with the explanation given so far of the philo- 
sophy and practice of the religion and its technique, 
however perfunctory it may be. We shall feel amply and 
adequately repaid, if readers have an idea of the philosophy 
and the practice of the religion and specially of that 

forms the very life and soul of the religion. 

XlII, The author of LiagadhiranachandriM & his work. 

Lingadh^rana is the most prominent mark and feature 
of the Lingayat religion and denotes what it is. All 
philosophy and practice of the religion hinge on it. Rightly 
therefore, the author of the book, Nandikeshwara, thinks 
fit to vindicate and establish the creed of wearing Linga on 
the body mainly on the authority of certain * Vedic texts 

* Very recently late Mr. S. D. Pavate, B A-, LL. B., 
pleader, Hubli, interpreted the following text as laying 
down the Wearing of Linga on the body. He was a well 
read Sanskrit Scholar. 

3t^ ^ I 

i 
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which in his opinion would silence carping spirits and 
fault-finders of the creed. It is not only the Vedic texts, 
he says and maintains, but the whole range of authoritat^e 
Sanskrit literature like nfmwci, Puranas, and Smrftis, 
supports and justifies the religious principle of wearing 
Linga on the body. At the outset of his woA' he states 
the objections to this principle and starts discussion. He 
begins with the discussion about the in the form 

of the search of ( Linga the Light ), as- it is the 

very basis of He next proceeds to for 

The author interprets the Vedic texts as laying 
down Lingadh&rana with all pros and cons, with all possible 
objections raised, refutation stated and finally the conclusion 
arrived at. In this respect he is like all other commen- 
tators or »nw4inrs of the philosophic literature. It is 
for scholars to see. how far he is successful and how 
much he is justified in his interpretation, In our opinion 
he has performed the task admirably well, however fanciful 
it may look. 

The author takes three texts from the 
one from the one from and two from the 

He explains them as enjoining the wearing of 
Linga ( isran ). His interpretation is, therefore, severely 
controversial and polemic. He shows his skill in dialectics 
and dialectical treatment of the subject. He seems to 
be quite well versed in Vedic, Puranik, and Smriti 
literature, in the literature of different religious sects, 
( Vaishnava and others ) and in the six schools of Indian 
philosophy, like 5^ and iftfllgr ( ), specially in 
the last* In the course of his interpretation be adduces 
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In support, of his arguments. He quotes profusely, specially 
from Puranas and Agamasj in support of the view-point 
taken by him at a particular stage of the discussion and at 
the end of his explanation of a particular text. In our 
notes we have amply, almost exhaustively, commented on 
the author’s statements and references; we need not, there- 
fece, say anything more about the particulars of the 
author’s, treatment of the snbject. , 

Our information about the author is next to nothing. 
It is only from the colophons of various manuscripts that 
some meagre information can be had. The colophon of 
the printed edition, printed and published at Benares, 
gives no information about the author except that he was 
an authority on ^ragi|<r, which he could establish in 
disputations and which he held to be the essence of the 
teaching of Puranas, and history 

( ); he was the destructive elephant to the lotus 
of non-believers ( in Lingadh^rana ); he was like a sun 
to the frost in the form of or Vaishnava system; 
he was a Hon. to tear oS the temples of the elephants 
in the form of dualist schools of philosophy. From 
this it is. clear that he was a bigoted Shalva and 
a Yeerashaiva. One remarkable thing to be noticed, 
is that he never names the philosophy of Lingayats 
as. bub only as In this respect he 

seems to he a follower of who him.8elf is 

the follower of a noted commentator of ^U^s. The 
colophon of the manuscript B contains, more informa- 
tion about the author that he was a descendant of the 
family of one he was a son of. one 

and. ha wrote the w.orh on acoounti. of the inspiration 
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caused in him by his brother and by the grace extended 
to him by his brother, We regret we have not 

been able to collect more information about, personal 
history of the author. 

As regards the date of the author it can be fixed 
approximately from internal evidence. He refers to 
various authors in his wojk, from some of whom he 
quotes. The prominent authors he refers to are 
( author of ), qfleirv*^, and 

srqsqfriVs. was probably quf the author 

of the commentary on qtriq'mqfqq?!;, I^r<lqiqi5iqci.etc.» 
as there is no . work found so far by qfsaRnq as such. 

himself refers to in his. work. The 

author of therefore, comes later than’ both 

and quqqrvanisq. We therefore, put the author 
in the IHh century A- D. It is likely that he 
was a being a descendant of enii^is of the. 

Telgu country. 

One noteworthy thing is that he discusses the 
objection raised that the Vedic text 

” has not been commented upon by ( unqqi'qiS’ ) 
the illustrious exegete of the Yedas, in the way the 
author does- We have noted all about this in our 
notes. But he does not say anything but keeps silent 
over the different interpretations of of the two 

Rigwedio texts. The author does not attempt at 
explaining away the different interpretations* 

The author’s work on the whole is a notable and 
successful attempt at establishing the creed of Linga- 
dh^rana in spite of any criticism that may be made 
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againsi; his explanation. Another noteworthy point is 
that indentioal interpretations of all the Vedio texts 
taken by the author are to be found in 
which is a very authoritative work in Sanskrit on the 
Veerashaiva philosophy and practice, which 

101 stages or steps are sub-divisions of The 

author’s explanations of the Vedic texts are a dialectical 
elaboration of the very short explanations of these texts 
in in simple metres. All these have 

been noted in our notes- All later Sanskrit writers of 
religious books follow the lead given by 
Bat it may be said to the credit of Nandikeshwar that 
the polemic dissertations are remarkably successful- 
We leave it to our readers to judge for themselves 
about these dissertations- The last section of the 
book is devoted to the vindication of the authoritative 
ness of Shivagamas. This is similar to ^irgni^Rr’s 
treatise ( ) written to etablish the authorita- 
tiveness of Yaishnavagamas- In this connection 
we refer readers to our essay on the Agamas in 
section YII and to our notes on the last section of 
Lingadh^ranaohandrik^. 

( & ) The commentary and the commentator of 
Lingadhiranachadrika. 

The work has been commented upon by Pandit 
of Benares. The commentary is 
named ‘‘ as signifying to throw brilliant 

moonlight on the text so as to make it clear and 
easily intelligible to readers. He has done his 
work well. But it is a sorry fact that the Pandit, 
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though a does not know anything of the Lingayafc 
or Veerashaiva religion. His commentary is naturally 
profuse and elaborate on the Vedio texts quoted by 
Nandikeshwar. But his commentary is very brief and 
does not throw any light on the principles of the. 
Lingayat religion- It may be none of his fault as the 
commentator was no Lingayat and had not studied^ or 
rather, had no reason to study Lingayat religious books 
well. In many places he explains wrongly. Bor 
instance his commentary on “ 

3i5r ” ( text, page 4 ) is quite 

inaccurate; because he takes as aefitiqra^r, which 

is repudiated by Lingayatism on account of the 

taught by it. The relevant portion of the com- 
mentary is:-— 

I srg qtiasrrk star^r 

uiqt ^ etc- etc." 

In some places he is very unsympathetic and adverse 
to the author. The commentary on the ^ 

” quoted by the author ( see page 70 of the 
text), will make this evident. It is:— 

qir®i!fra>qr3qi3?i'^U9q?i^q5c^qqi^l«qi^'>iwq 
1 i^IRcir 
sr5i3?q%: q|*fT 

it^giq^if»i?qiqqf^> s^r^qmiqi^ \ 

The commentator was paid for the commentary 
and he did his duty accordingly as a hack-writer. He. 
makes no secret of this and he says in one of his . 
invocatory verses: — 

^ilqon i 
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The commentator, therefore does it as a matter of- 
bosiness and not because he wanted to explain the 
religious principles well for the behoof of the students 
of comparative Eeligion. Other commentators like 
and a host of others have immortalized 
themselves by explaining the works they commented 
on, because they loved the Shastras and loved to explain 
out of admiration for or full faith in the principles of 
the Shastras. Theirs was sympathy and love for 
learning for its own sake and desired to convey the 
learning through their commentary. But in the case 
of Pandit it was a different matter, viz. monetary 

gain. He was neither a Lingayat nor a student of 
Lingayat religious literature. He, therefore, lacked 
the equipment required and expected of a commen- 
tator, namely, sympathy and real insight into the 
religion. We do not and should not reasonably find 
fault with his commentary. We may simply point out 
that tbeSwami of Kashimath (Jangamwadi of Benares ), 
a pontifical seat of one of the five Lingayat 

air^'iSj could find no competent Lingayat scholar to 
comment on the work. It shows a sad bankruptcy of 
Sanskrit scholars among the Lingayats. The Swamis 
themselves, the beads of such high sees and similar big 
influential maths* should lack in requisite scholarship 
and msight into their own religion, for the promulga- 
tion and propagation of which they are intended, is a 
regrettable commentary on the present state of affairs 
and the present state of the Lingayat religion. It was 
therefore, thought proper not to print the commentary 
along with the text. 
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XIV The status of Lingayat religion. 

We now come to a knotty problem of determining 
the status of the Lingayat religion, whether it is 
a separate religion or a sub-religion of the Hindu 
religion, or one of the Hindu religions- Lingayats are 
generally considered to be a sect among the Hindus or 
a subsect of the Shaivas. Shaivism itself is generally 
considered a Vedic religion or a sub-religion of Hindu- 
ism, which with its grand name means either every 
thing or nothing as a religion. If it is so it is not 
to be expected that Lingayat religion should have any 
recognition as a separate religion. In the first place 
it has fallen into such deep obscurity that it seems 
rather difficult that it should rise up from the obscurity it 
has fallen into and stand out in bold relief and shine in its 
glory that it may naturally claim to have on account 
of its intrinsic worth and merit, which we at least 
boldly assert it has. In the second place even Lingayats 
themselves do not know what it is> much less others. 
It is no wonder then that its worth and merit are not 
known to others. Thirdly European scholars, who are 
mainly responsible for bringing into limelight the Indian 
cultural heritage all over the world* have neither 
studied nor cared to study the religion and its literature 
as much as they ought to have done. They formed some 
superficial idea about the religion from what they learnt 
about the religion from hearsay and superficial study 
of a book or two, which could give no idea as to what 
it really is. Hence the very damaging remarks passed 
about it, as we have already noted before in connection 

with the explanation of Linga- Lingayats are themselves 
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to blame, for the obscurity into which the religion 
has sunk* Generally the Swamis themselves, who ate 
intended to be defenders and propagators of the faith, 
are so only in name in the sense that they have 
no insight into the inner meaning of the religion 
and its principles. They only repeat parrot-like, the 
eight the 4 ^m<is and the particularly the 

an^^'^rs, and are not in a position even in the least to 
explain the fundamentals of the religion> when they 
are asked anything about the religion. To add to all 
this there is such a sharp division and difference of 
opinion and of religious practices among the Lingayats 
themselves of different parts of India that they are 
almost divided into different camps on account of 
different customs, manners, views about themselves 
and their religion. For instance the Lingayats of 
Maharastra or Marathi country perform ceremony 
in honour of the dead and are somewhat Bramha- 
nized in religious life and customs and have 
their own prejudices. The Lingayats of Mysore State 
and Telgu districts are somewhat like Aradhyas or 
Aradhyabrahmins that once held the held of religion 
after they half-heartedly embraced the new religion. 
They by themselves form The class of Aradhyas that 
exist in Northen Circars, ceded Districts? and else- 
where, half-hearted Lingi-Brahmins, because they 
combine in themselves, the sacramental rites of the 
and faiths and thus please neither the 
nor the flilrais The Aradhya Veerashaivas, 

* Yeerashaivism, a phase of Agamanta, S. D* 

Tol- XI, 3rd article* 
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b^Qg an intellectual class, imported into the religion 
some ten peculiar ceremonies, like Bhamhanic ceremo« 
nies, which they called and follow them in a 
special form and procedure, called Nobody 

knows since when they came to be imported into 
the religion. But there they are now. They take 
pride in being called Lingi-Bramhins. It seems they 
are carried away by the glamour of the word “ JJiwi " 
and hence their attempts at making their customs 
similar to those of Brahmins. Lingayats of those parts 
perform all ceremonies with Vedic hymns chanted in 
accompaniment- But as a matter of fact there is no 
religious sacrament among the Lingayats except the 
^Trsu ceremony, which is intended to be performed to 
give a real spiritual insight to the novice wishing to be 
introduced to the practice of the religion. The Linga- 
yats of Bombay Kamatak are different from those of 

of Maharastra or Mysore. They have their peculiar 
customs but do not follow any Brahmanic customs. 

The Lingayats of Hyderabad State and S. M. States are 
no better. Everywhere there are to be seen so many 
different caste-like divisions among Lingayats of all 
parts. This is an excrescence that has grown on the 
real religion and is eating into the heart of the religious 
community, which on that account is stagnant. This 
is the most painful thing, indeed, that defies, defiles and 
traduces the real spirit of the religion. In short there 
is little unanimity in religious rites and customs or 
real religious life among the Lingayats, except that 
everywhere they invariably wear Linga on their bodies 
and worship on occasions Swamis or Ayyanavarus, which 
have made a class of their own and call tbeoiselves 
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Jabgamas* though they are no better than birth-made 
pretentious ignoramusep, but like Brahmins of the Hindu 
fold simply prey upon the masses ignorant and stagnant. 
Alas! What a lamentable state of affairs, what 
grievous parody of the religion, what a tragic condition 
into which the community has fallen I 

To determine the status of the Lingayat religion among 
the Hindus, whose descendants the Lingayats are, it is nece- 
ssary for us to know what the Hindu religion is, which the 
Hindus as a body social, political and religious are expected 
to profess and to have. But it is next to impossible to say 
what Hindu religion or Hinduism is, if it is to be a common 
denominator or the highest common factor of all the Hindus 
of the Hindu communities of India, Generally Hindu religion 
is taken to be the religion as taught by the Vedas. 
But what is the religion that is taught by the Vedas ? 
This is the most puzzling question; and the answer to 
the question is bound to be equally puzzling and controver- 
sial. The Vedas do not teach any one religion but a variety 
of religions; they do not teach some common religious 
philosophy but a variety of philosophy by different schools 
of philosophical thought; they do not lay down any 
common religious practice and customs but a multiplicity 
of roles of religion and customs. It is this variety that 
has been an object of pride for the Hindus, who say with a 
sense of elation that Hinduism is a form of ecclectic 
religion having everything in it. At the most it may be said 
that the Vedas, especially the Upanishads, are a literature 
of profound learning and thoughts being, the result of 
inner spiritual experiences of great ancient sages, regarding 
the cosmic principle, the cosmic evolution,, involution and 
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life, the working of the Universe and the individual souls 
and advice given to the individual souls to follow a spiritual 
life to be free from the trammels of the worldly life. But 
they do not teach' any common principles of religion and 
spiritual life with the consequence that different schools of 
philosophy arose out of the teachings of the Upnishads. 
The four main Vedas (Rigweda ete-) and the Brahinanas 
mainly elaborate the performance and procedure of sacri- 
fices, though some portions of Eigweda, though few 
and far between, contain verses full of deep philosophi- 
cal thoughts. It is the Aranyakas of the forest dwelling 
sages and the Upanishadas that contain most vivifying 
and everlasting thoughts of spiritual experiences and 
spiritual life. But they do not give any one consistent 
form of religion for all to follow. They are merely rich 
in philosophical speculations and experiences too 
abstruse to be understood* 

Hindu religion is said to be the religion of Varnfi.- 
shramadharma, which having its origin in the inten- 
tional exclusion of a particular section of the body 
political and social is based on the principle of innate 
inequality of human beings, & therefore, lays stress on the 
inherent incapability of some of the constituent human 
beings of the body political and social to have equal right 
and share in social and religious practices- The Vern^- 
shramadharma may be fundamentally reduced to three 
main Characteristics of social and religious life. (1) 
The four castes or colours ( (2j The four stages 
( ) (3) and the duties assigned to the four castes 

and stages. The third-characteristic is further elaborated 
into (1) different worldly duties assigned to be dis- 
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charged hy the fonr castes ( ) (2) and sixteen 
religious d^wrs or sacramental rites like gw, 

5n3«S, etc. These are called w^uWrj. These 

sixteen sacramental rites are the special privileges of 
the first three classes. The Shudras, whose duty is 
only to serve obediently the first three castes like slaves 
are altogether excluded from the sixteen rites. The 
exclusion of a particular section of the community from 
these religious rites and the consequent exclusion from 
intellectual and spiritual life» is quite an inequitous and 
therefore obviously opprobrious thing in the world. 
It seems that at first members of the commu- 
nity were classed as different castes in accordance 
with their mental and intellectual calibre and 
physical fitness for particular worldly duties. Then 
there was some meaning in the Varn&shramadhaima. 
But gradually it came to be based on birth alone. This 
made the Varn&shramadharma the most unjust social 
institution. Being excluded from the sixteen sacramental 
rites the Shudras came to be reduced to the status of serfs 
to serve the higher three castes. Another most notable 
thing is that women also even of the first three castes are 
considered equal to Shudras in status, and therefore, 
excluded from the privilege of the rites. They are assigned 
the duties of domestic affairs and of serving their husbands 
to attain Mukli. They are thus considered to be merely 
an object of pleasure and as the means of race-propagation 
only. This also is an equally inequitous thing. It is noj 
possible to understand the meaning of the exclusion of all 
women from the It is also not possible ( for us 

at least ) to understand the meaning of guw, which 
apparently me^ns the causing of the birth of male children. 
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I£ the were intended to have male children only and 
if they were efScacious it would amount to say that there 
would be only males and no females. Cunsequently there 
would be no propagation of the race. The Varndshrama- 
dharma, based on birth, as it has" long since come to be, 
has been an inequitous institution in spite of its champions 
and defenders. The Linga}’at religion has done away 
with it and ushered in a new era of socio-relmious life. 
The abolition of the Varndshramadharma from the new 
socio-religious system is to be found in all Lingayat 
religious books. The status of Lingayats as a high class 
community of arra^WiTrs ( those above the Varndshrama- 
dharma ) is specially discussed in and 

In the latter in its last chapter the matter 
is fully discussed and the superior status, superior to 
the of as a socio-religious system is 

established. We may quote the relevant portion of the 
discussion from the portion that the Linga- 

yat religion is above the Varudshramadharma by excluding 
it from its socio-religious system and by teaching and 
inculcating a different system altogether. It is:— ^ 

3i%vtnwi!nstsTraRt.l ai% 

f I tiw ^ STruSj^stitt^ctstk: 
3OTsm'ifl5^vts|st3iM«4str*f^^i'iR^*i'nnisirasi^1%5i?f^t^^iq?idl- 

al5riit^s«»tR«re[t^ttH'trasifi5sn’?rsin^^w^^q!4i?ravg^^r3iiiVi- 

snfsn: i wiitotmt =^iT«w^!^ionst5R*TS®>wf 

smsrrapn’ssRsti’Siiw^- 

s%tT|i5^^k?3n«iwnw5tifl?n% sniRW anrtw^asir 



3i5i5iiNfif^?i5siq(^- 

i'^JSift5nBi^'J^Tssr>i^if«iPt^^if^^=^^5ir5tiW3wiiuTHraig-,9nqfgT^- 

tiqRW§:t3fg?ii^^^i:T«ii?rl^2T$}®fici^igi?2rqi:^i^^iN5ri§ilfflf^?i,i 

■ f g^gR. 

5iq5?n^i^Rafrisii§iliiiR5^5R?r, 
eq5n^i^55r*«w5i5riifrai2ifi^5ri<iHr jn?jraflR\ g 

w'ra:, §^^5SfEit^^II%ggl5Jirgi5inq5flfnrqf5I?6|Rq^Jl5iq|[?^oiqi^- 
r#^^f?i?israigfi5ii^Rf ^?siflkR*iraig: ii jt 
«rr^sfrqiRa<iw?ii^jrR*?i2nti^ 1 5Rt?ra ^’qHaT%qT?5af^%- 

g^i'm’R3i?ri'Riq?!^q?jj II “ qjR% 

f|3i: I * 5PRqR 

In short the Varnish ramadharma based on birth is 
inequitous in so far as it excludes from it a large portion 
of the community .from real religious life; it makes a 
difference between men and women in religious life; it 
makes the sacramental rites a close preserve of a particular 
section of the community. It, in brief, shows that the 
community is merely a socio-political body. Thus 
Hinduism, if it is Varnfisbramadharma, can in no way 
include Lingayatism in it as a sub-religion. The Lingayats 
are Hindus in the sense that they are descendants of 
the Hindus and that they are no people coming from out- 
side India like Parsees. They are Hindus as a race bul 
not as a religion. They are a different religious entity 
a distinct religious fold- In this particular respect thej 
are like Jains, who are a different religious fold but an 
Hindus in the sense that they are descendants of the Hindi 
people, from amongst whom they violently broke awaj 
by discarding the Hindu religion and forming a differen 
religion of their own. But Jains differ from Lingayats it 



one respect & are therefore safe in their claims as a different 
religious community, in respect of disowning their allegiance 
to the Vedas and disavowing their faith in them- In this 
respect Lingayats differ from Jains, as they seem to respect 
the Vedas though they do not own the Vedas as the basis 
of their religion. They profess and own the Agamas being 
the bases and parents of their religion. However their respect 
for the Vedas has made confusion worse confounded and 
the position and status of the community very anomalous. 

In section VI I we have established that the Agamas 
contain the culture of Dravidians. In a short time of the 
rise of the Agamas they became so popular that they 
shortly came to be regarded as equal to the Vedas and called 
But in order to avoid the cleavage between the 
followers of the Vedas etc-) and those of the Agamas 
there seems to have been a mutual understanding with the 
consequence that the two sections gradually came to be 
reconciled and rupture avoided. The Agamists began to 
respect the Vedas and adopted the VaroS>shramadharma, 
partially though. The Aryans or, the followers of the Vedasj 
recognized the Agamas as religious scriptures and adopted 
the Agamic form of worshipping the deities in images. 
The Vedic religion was the worship of natural forces and 
powers by performing ^?f8. But by the adoption of 
image-woiship the performance of ^ips came to be gradu- 
ally neglected except on occasions and the worship of the 
images of the deities became not only prominent but all in 
all of the Hindus as their religion and the religious practice. 
The remarks of late Mr. P. T. S- lyangar are pertinent 
in this connection. * “ The religion as practised to-day by 

* History of the Tamils, page 103. 
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the Hindus is almost entirely based on the Agamas and 
has little or nothing to do with the Vedas. The Vaidic' 
cult began to decay after the War of the Mahabharata and 
has to-day almost died out. The greater part of Srauta 
Karma has entirely gone; only a few elementary rites, such 
as Agni-adbS,na, a much simplified Vajapeya, Garuda- 
chayana, and Somaj^ja are sporadically performed by 
a handful of people. The Sm3,rta Karma is also fast dying 
out, so that judged by the rule that the family of 
a Brahmin, whose members have neglected to tend the 
holy fire for three generations, loses its Brahraanic status, 
few can be regarded as true Brahmin ones. Yet India is 
intensely religious; but the intensity of the religion is 
confined to the cult of the Agamas and not to those of the 
Vedas”. Hence image- worship is the religion of the 
Hindus, if religion can be so defined. But herein also 
Lingayats are not Hindus in religion because they are 
no image-worshippers. Only in one respect they are 
Hindus in religion, namely, in respect of worshipping one 
of the ( now ) Hindu Gods, raf. But mere worship of 
a God is nO religion, if it should have philosophy and 
practice forming its differentia. And because Lingayat 
religion has its own philosophy and practice distinct to itself 
it cannot be a sub-religion of Hinduism. 

Shortly after the religion came to be founded, the 
community became independent of other Hindus and very 
prominent. Questions seem to have been certainly 
raised regarding their status among the Hindus and their 
religion (Hinduism) whatever it was, on account of the new 
community altogether severing its connection with the Brah- 
paauic priest-hood. The followers of the new religion had 
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to answer the questions and assert themselves. They tried 
their best to maintain their position as bein^ 

Besides they claimed to be (eisifg S!9r>li:) Aptd.kritabham- 
hanas for the simple reason that they had no clear idea of 
their status as an independent religious community. More- 
over it seems that they must have thought it honourable 
not only to be Brahmins but Super-Brahmins, which term 
they christened with the name of ataif amsioir:. The question 
of has been discussed in some Sanskrit 

treatises of the religion and established. dis- 

cusses this in the same chap, and says on pages 452} 449, 

3313 3T5t!sn:,a tt3!ntai9i5n?sft®i: i 3 J«ri 9ir«nr 

atRiftiqcrr ati??'ii®i: 

§3, 9tRi!?i(qtR^5c^aifgs«i3«ig'il5*i|^iqf^St3!et I atiajifgsripi- 

ajfagvTism't ai% sswfn'^gnf^oiiH i 
ajj'sjql qqii S#?ia: || 

q^mCr qti f^qn %qqqu%iqia^ U 
fat %tr *tq?%3«iirdqiv 9i!si3: i 
a^nifswiifdS'^: «isf^ qtiwi^ra't nH II 

g^?tiaasi9iiq?qilqq^3gnf|wfflcqi^- 
31^3 9t3I5clf^3'i®.lf353araqi3i33I3If 3^3?Qrfat3t I 

931=3 

fqgsi: ai53i%% 151331 31331 : 1 

fe34!?«lf^®i: 31591 |?i> 39i: || 

,33^31133*11®!? 533W ^ lt3r 391 I 

W 1933 HKsr 3irm 3^91 3*1 0 

I9tt3i34l%St 3 I%3I33I33133m I 
l%3#^K5't3i3t 3^: %I3i: || 

1(9 3i55iiai59%3i3i n 
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But the best explanation of is as follows:- 

* ‘‘ The Virasaivas also say that, according to the 
SthS^varalinga form of worship, which they call 
prakrit, man can attain Mukti only after three births, 
which Mukti I take to signify krama-Mukti, by means 
of the Oharya, Kriya and Yoga, the last straightway 
landing him in Jnanam or Siva-sayujya* But the 
Jangama-linga form of worship, which is apr^krit, is 
said to secure Mukti for man within the present birth 
alone, and no farther need to wander along the weari- 
some race-course of metempsychosis- 

The riddle-loving Hindu mind has the inveterate 
habit of clothing serious truth under puzzling allegories» 
and what is, at first sight, apparently repellant, secta- 
rian and intolerantly dogmatic, proves on close, 
thoughtful and sympathetic examination, to contain 
sterling truths. The true meaning, therefore, of the 
Virasaiva tradition is that the Adi saivas who were 
the descendants of the Bishis like Kasyapa and others, 
slid away from the true aim of the temple-worship or 
objective worship, which is Atma-puranam, Atma-dar- 
sanam and Siva-darsanam, whilst in the flesh, entered 
on the never-ending path of pravritti, by worshipping 
Frakriti and Her modifications and evolutions, and 
thereby became PrS^kritic or worldly.” 

All this confusion regarding the status could have 
been avoided if it was maintained in so many words 
that they were an independent religious fold without 
explaining it as or The 

* S* D* Tol. XI, 2nd article named, Yeerashaivism, 
a phase of Agamanta. 
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explanatioB maintains the independent statns indirectly 
but nob expressly. The confusion became much worse 
later, when support of the basic principles of the religion 
was sought from the Yedic, especially the Upanishadic 
literature. was one such book. But if the 

creed, the tenets and principles of the religion are 
closely studied it will be clear that the Lingayat religion 
fundamentally differs from the Hindu religion which 
eludes definition. The position of Jains and Sikhs is 
safe as both have thrown off their allegiance to the 
Vedas. All Jains are descendants of Hindus. So also 
many Sikhs are Hindus. But they have maintained 
their position clearly by asserting the distinctness of 
creed, tenets and principles- Any way we bread on a sure 
and safe ground if we boldly maintain that Lingayatism 
is an independent religious entity, inspite of the 
confusion and dubiousness caused to it by the trend of 
discussion noted above regarding the status of Linga- 
yats and their religion . itself maintains 

in the following words the independent status of the 
religion. It says?— on page 442. 

When reduced to a tabular form it will be as follows:- 
Hindus. 

I 

Noa-Vedic Vedic-Agamic 

( non-Vedic and non-Agamic ) j 

“j — j p Varnashramic non-Varnashramic 

Charvakas Bauddhas Jains \_ | 

(Extinct) I I I Lingayats 

Shaivas Vaishnavas Aryasamajists etc. 
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We may state here that the present Arya-samaja 
founded by Swami Dayananda, only in the last century, 
is nothing but the revival of Varn^shramadharma 
based, on the principle of or personal itellectual 
capacity of its followers and the abolition of the image 
worship* They maintain that the present Hindu commu- 
nity is no real Hindu community and there is no real 
Varn^lshrama in it- They further hold that the 
Yedas never lay down image worship* Hence they 
are up in arms against it and abolish it. They are 
purely the followers of the Vedas and the Vedic 
religion, whatever it may be* They say they are 
revivalists of the real Vedic religion and claim 
to be an independent community and are classed 
as such. If this be so the Lingayats have better 
and more substantial claims to be an independent 
religious entity. We avow that we have no quarrel 
with the Vedas or their religion* We do not in the 
least mean to be entertaining any separatist tendency. 
We discuss this question purely on principles as 
a matter of academic interest from the academic, point 
o'f view. And we leave it to the readers to judge for 
themselves and see how far our conclusion is right* 

XV Lingayat reli^ous literature and scriptures* 

The confusion, as described in the last chap-, 
naturally leads to the question why it should be so. 
Headers may ask if there was no literature at the basis 
of the new religion that could avoid such confusion and 
be a guiding light of the religion. Our answer is as 
follows. 



It is already established that prophet Basava, the 
prime minister of Bijj ala, founded theLingayat religion 
by giving a different shape to the then existing form 
of Shaiva religion mixed with Varn^shramadharma, He 

gave a different turn and form to Shaivism by separating 
from it the Varn&shramadharma and sifting out of it 
all crudities. He borrowed from the Agamas the 
36 fundamental principles ( ?iffrs ); he adopted the five 
materials of Shiva- worship ( which he 

called aui^ and ) and wove them together in 
a ritualistic chain of he adopted that was 
till then put on the body by some for reasons stated in 
obap. XL and gave it a definite meaning and made it 
the central and vital point of the religion; he made 
Jangamas the peripatetic gurus to guide the followers of 
the religion for explaining and removing the difficulties 
at any stage of the practice of Shivayoga; he found the 
necessity of gurus as instructors of the devotees in 
matters spiritual. All these eight formed the of 
the religion. He made religion a personal affair, of course 
under the constant guidance of G-urus and occasional 
instructions of Jangamas- He destroyed the artificial 
barriers put against women from the privileges of 
religious life. In the same way he did away with the 
inhuman exclusion of a section of the people branded 
as Shudras from the privileges of religious life. He 
thereby turned Shaivism into Lingayatism by these, 
far-reaching and astounding changes that worked like 
a miracle and changed the socio-religious life of the 
Hindus of his times- He framed the technique 

of on scientific basis. Bor this stupendous work 
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H'e started or for thorough discussion of 

the principles. He extended all facilities to the liand of 
his saintly followers to practise the principles and prove 
experimentally the practicability and efficacy of Shivayoga. 
He was specially helped in bis stupendous undertaking of 
the new religious movement by his nephew, Cbannabasava, 
the genius that formed the brain of and by 

AUamprabhuj the matchless Yogin that demonstrated to 
the world not only the practicability and efficacy of Shiva- 
yoga but its unfailing power of raising the practitioner to 
the heights of Yogic attainments. All this was done in 
a short period of about nine years like the work of Christ. 
The new movement spread like wild fire and attracted 
streams of followers; and in a short time the new commu- 
nity became very populous by conversion and admission 
into the new fold of all new comers. In order to popula- 
rize the new movement Basava followed the wise example 
of the prophet, Bhuddba, of preaching and conveying to 
the people the principles ■ of the new movement in the 
language of the people, Kanarese, which thus became the 
best means' and medium of carrying conviction to them. The 
result was the Vachanas of the members of who 

every day sent to the people messages by means of 
Vachanas or sayings. The Vachanas are like Upanishads 
in their poetic fervour and profundity of meaning, fresh 
from the oven of spiritualized hearts. They are short 
sentences) very telling, thrilling and soul-stirring and 
unfailing in their eflEect. It is voluminous literature now 
coming gradually to light and immensely appreciated. 

The Yaohana literature of the band of saints 
( sharanas ) that flocked round the banner of the new 
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movement unfurled by Basg-va was followed, suit; and 
fc|ie result was the growth of similar Vachana literature 
of post-Basava period* Later writers of the new . 
community wrote works after works in Kanarese and 
period that followed Basava goes by the name of 
Lingayat ■ literary period of the history of Kanerese_ 
literatures like its predecessor the Jain period that 
was pre-Basava period. Thus the Vacbanashastra of 
Basava and the Saints or Sharauas is the basic scripture 
of the new religion. 

It may be asked whether the Agamas are or. are 
not the scriptures of the new religion. The answer is- 
they are? specially because it is a form of Shaivism> 
though a distinct form being shorn of all crudities, and 
because all basic elements of the religion ( like the 
cRffs etc* noted already ) are all taken from the Agamas. 
The twenty eight Shivagamas are as much an authority 
to Lingayatism as to Shaivism* But there are special 
portions of the Agamas that treat of the new religion> 
its creed, principles, and practice and are called 
or the latter portions of the Agamas* clearly 

remarks ( in vol. I— page 67 ) in this connection as— 

Thus it will be seen from this statement that each 
of the Divine Agamas has to be divided into two parts: 
(1) The Old -Testament or ( 2 ) The Mew 

Testament dr The former is devoted to the 

school of Shaivas, called Shuddha Shaivas, & the latter 
to Lingayats or Veerashaivas. Dr. Eamanan Shastri 
discusses this and states the clinched truth in words^ 
2-83 
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« “Thus you will see, from this statement of Renuka- 
Sivayogi, that each Div-yagama has to be divided into, 
an Old testament ( purva-visesha-vibhaga ) and a new 
Testament (uttara.visesha-vibhaga), the former being 
devoted to the Suddha-saivam and the latter to the 
Virasaivam. This amounts to the same thing as 
saying that' the Virasaiva mysticism builds on that of 
the Suddha-saivam, and perfects it, by adorning it 
with a cupola of its own, gemmed with all the irides- 
cent brilliants, which the yoga-pada of the Divyagamas 
is capable of yielding to the true searcher after God. 
The entire body of the Agamic Canon comprising the 
twenty-eight Divyagamas, is, according to another 
classification, divided as a whole into a Purva-vibhaga 
and an Uttara-vibhaga, a Saivio section and a Eaudrio 
section, or an Old Testament and a New Testament. 
This division is characteristic and significant in that 
the dominant note of the Old Testament is Pratya- 
bhijnfi, mysticism, while that of the New Testament is 
Virasaivism- But none of the twenty-eight Divya- 
gamas can, as an organic whole, be said to esclusively 
advocate any single phase of Saivic mysticism, though all 
of them are solely and profoundly inspired by the Sivadva- 
itasidhanta philosophy, Paramartha-vfl.da, or the teaching 
about subjective illumination, known as the Agamanta-” 

We have already proved that • or 

owes its composition to ( see chap- XI )■ 

has composed, or rather, recorded the discussion of 
Shiva and Parvati, revealed to him, as did the Vedio 
sages of old- He says in — ; 

* Veerashaivism, a phase of Agamanta, S. D. 

Yol- XI, 2nd article- ; 
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?iif«i^ij{ «Rre?i: M "i u 
^srg'giir^^mH h H 

So far we have been able to say so only regarding ^ 13 ^- 
of which a?3*tqg5r and ^«qT4a5i<^«i are two sections- 
After the religion came to be founded the Lingayats 
became quite independent of Hindus and Hinduism 
on account of their severing all connection with the 
Brahmanio priesthood. Questions seem to have been 
put by old religionists, specially the Brahmanio Shaivas, 
regarding their status. The followers of the new religion 
had to answer the questions and ^sert themselves. 

is a prominent instance of such a controversy. 
Treatises began to be written in Sanskrit in explanation 
of their religion and its fundamental principles; and 
is the first religious treatise in Sanskrit, in 
order that the querulous critics might understand 
the religion. In their enthusiasm the writers lost 
sight of the basic original literature (the Yachanas) and 
began to seek support not only from the Agamas but 
Yedic literature as well, specially the Upanisbads. 
There is some justification for their doing so; for in 
their Sanskrit works the support of Kanarese Yachanas 
quoted would be ill fitted- is one such, 

though late. of is all full of 

quotations from Yedas, XJpanishads and Puranas besides 
those of Agamas- The book is an attempt at establish- 
ing concordance of the Yedic and Agamic literature in 
regard to Lingayat tenets. Writers of Sanskrit treatises, 
later than the author of lost sight of 

Yaohana Shastra as the basis of the religion and 
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as the basic religious scriptures. This was so because 
they could not quote from the Yaohana literature in 
their Sanskrit works. They had also to have recourse 
to write in Sanskrit because they were surrounded by 
the Vedist Brahmanic Shalvas - that adopted .and 
followed Yarn^shradharma and put queries .in Sanskrit. 
-The enthusiastic followers of the new religion had to 
•meet their opponents on their own ground. They had 
to .prove tbeir view-point by quoting from Sanskrit 
literature and to explain the authorities. quoted suitably 
to their own tenets- All this resulted in the confusion 
.described just before; and Yachana literature came to 
.be.kept in the background. ... 

.Our attempt is only a beginning in the direction 
-of'studying the new religion .as well as its literature 
both Sanskrit and Kanerese from the historical point 
of view. It is no use taking for granted all things as 
;they. are. How are we to believe that Basavapurana is 
■written by Yy^sa So also how are we to, take for 
granted that forms, part of.»?%«^ 5 ^i’n written by 

-Yy^sa? -Mah&bh^rata. and eighteen Buranas are 
•ascribed to the authorship of Yy&sa. But scholars have 
- proved Mah4bhS-rata was originally a niuoh smaller work. 
Later on so many things came to be added by interpola- 
tions time after time, so that ultimately it has become 
.such a voluminous literature of the form of a cyclopaedia. 
-Though it is a mine of information still the fact remains 
-that it. bad additions from time to time till it attained the 
.present form.- Scholars have come to the conclusion that 
•there were three redaction's of Mab^bbS.rata^ Similar is 
; the case of.Puranaa, which like Mababbdrata gave so much 
•eeope-foc later writers of different parts of India and of 



different schools and sects to insert their , own stories and 
statements in the P.uranas, We have already remarked 
about this in chap. V on page 96 ff. The result has been 
that there is no unanimity in the manuscripts of Puranas 
and other works of different parts of India regarding their 
contents. That this . is so is admitted by all. There is no 
explanation, except that given above, about such a variety 
and divergence of contents of different works ascribed to 
the authorship of Vy^sa. Ungayat authors also followed 
suit and wrote Basavapurana and Prabhulingalila in the 
name of Vy4sa. How are we to believe all this unless we 
assume that Vy&sa lived from very ancient times to the 
very recent times for writing all the contents now found 
in all these works ? It is for this purpose, we ' think, that 
Vyfiisa is considered to be a still living somewhere 

incognito. At the beginning of the second canto of 
Prabhulingalila it is said — 

Similar statements are found at the beginning of all 
-succeeding cantoes. This shows clearly that the author was 
some But in order to impart sanctity and 

authoritativeness to bis work he makes an ill-disguised 
attempt of ascribing his work to Vy4sa as a part of 

Similarly in the last ( forty third ) canto of Basava- 
purana a funny story is related that Vy^sa, the author of 
and eighteen Puranas, went to Shiva in Kailas and 
asked as to why his work Basava-purana was so popular 
and read in preference to his other works. Shiva then got 
weighed in the presence of Yy^a all bis works with 
BasaV'purana in order to put down his pride of his other 
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Puranas, Basava-purana was found to be weightier than 
all other Puranas put together. The following verses 
will show this. 

qi3rg?w n 

555?irqig f^^4i fliquig: i 
gq'rat l| 

S^Pi^ucsiX®! 1 

?|i i^wqqiq«i sqre: ^i^t^ ii 

We have to take all this in the spirit that it was the 
enthusiasm of the admirers of Basava that caused such 
statements. We shall be simply glad and amply repaid if 
scholars hereafter will devote their labours in the direction 
of studying LingayatUm and its literature historically 
and arrive at truth, which should be the aim and end of 
their work. Let Lingayat religion assert itself and shine 
by its brilliant • instrinsic worth, its basic weighty and 
superior principles and creed, and not merely because it has 
its origin in the Vedas, TJpauishads or Agamas. We, 
therefore, appeal to readers, at least to such as are Linga- 
yats, to work in the field of research for the truths of this 
religion and for gathering rich harvests of real truths and 
principles and for effecting real reformation in the present 
sad state of the religion; so that the religion and the 
community should feel re-animation and attain rejuvination. 
We conclude our work with hearty prayers to God, the 
Universal Consciousness, nameless but named Shiva the 
Auspicious, and His consort Shakti, Vimarsha, also nameless 
but named Ambika, the Great Mother. 

— : Finis 
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fit =q i^nwmit'lsft 

sent wnqi?^r«Piqt^fq%Tqr©cr^^ — 


wnqrqt q^nrjwJq^rqifh^T: \ 

^ jpm ir^f^; n ^ j, 


fit sqre^^c^qi i 


? li omits ■31^ A adds ^ A Wi^ fi^if 



?nT; i 

TOt lits^ w^ II 

t^a'^cT II \ II 

3^ ^ qt(ST^i1¥qT^fni^R#^- 

ri?c|s^ 1 

3Tf^ =^r^q1^qff “ ^ 3wm^ 

l^firwqwM ^ M'i'%Fi%: I 

%f gf?ffi#^iwfi%i% II \ II 
sn#: ^ ^ ^ i 

'^'^lldT5'*ii*ltl*'^ W II "R. II 

3FfNkf^ ^ I 

50^ =q >qK^ II ^ II 

“ cT't'il lPl<TRI^l^H NTe|+| IflW ” cT^sn^SfRI^ 

I*tI<^H '‘■4 ^^Fnf^'RT^'T^^ 'W'^lflll^i^ 

fsr snqiTf^T •-qi^nnt^wrq^l'JTT^ q|=m^ 

^ 3P.T^: fe?Rn^fir<qTWFf 

’i A omits m.„... ^ ^ B ^nrsi^ 'i B 



3T^^ ^Tf=?5r RT^RRifp4i'^Tiii^f i 

srfim^^lftrHH i \ “ rl ^mKOT ” 

ffT^5iTir^^ “ ^[|(^: ^: ” ^i^^iI^t^Wr:!!!-' 

^h 1 ^ Ild'R: 1 Wrifll^iRiH^R |R WHT<n1^?[^^TO^?Rf- 

WtRR WJl^ 1 SIFFitT^tiRR: 

WtcT^iTR^ cJW ” # ?rWT R cT^^^!^!FWc][| 

=51 I “ I rlTi^ t|R- 

^)t I '’ fr^^r qT^% “ qfie.^ltf#: ” lit 

f|R?rc{lirr 

"^14 WfR: 45^^^ ^^l” 

^1% 55^niT 

43-=qT^R%^-q«| 

fl'^llR^lcRR^ ^-rtsqwi^ clRR'k 

^Ti%ni{(t ^ i^tifRRTi^JT: 'Rtt: i 

^kraW “ ” i?^5f qn^k 

^Rinai<itR ’TFR'^^'Ji^pq^i^^c^ir- 
rI^5=q«?RqW I^TO^niT^T ff!R: | 

? A «Itw ={ A adds Tf ^ A ^f^Tr « B ^TiJl^r-' H B ?:<0T \ A 
» A omits 'IH# 



(u) 

” lief ^ii?.i?.qwpqit^t^%*T^i?i5?T^itw^ 

l^TW?Tt^ T^cT: Jllft Sf 

t^^tS^I^K: #qt^ ^ I 

iqRaTJT 11 \ ll 

% 'i5^T^R3rRfr«iT i 

It \ 11 

^lliRT?^ ^T t^t 5raT^^%<cRn I 

Wi^ ^;^Ti% xi^Tc^: 11 \ 11 


lit lti[Rcn?i^^iin^T 



1 


^ cn^ 

wi^rt 1 rr^^J^m^3?rfi^‘i^TSiRi^=!TT 




31^1^ I IRIRRl^t^ I R R 

WRR rCrbRiMiR lit R1RRltl|cl#=r R tiifei^piqTiiXt 
1 


3RR ^T^TT^WRl^'^l1il1^R^Rni'^mR4l§JlR1RR- 
RT^^^R R^3fR%5?iq3|is^S5=q«lTfR^^1RRt I 


R H 1 l^'t»<U|Ot''-< ll+l'54 M N |Tir^'«l ll ll^lcl- 

R Rll^lIRRRRT^r^llR^F^IRI 
I 3{^TftcRRTRR<il1^ltRr^R PIRRtIft RRUlNRlR^'M^t- 


X B ■5; A \A. 'i B H T omits Pr. 


W T^iirFT^f cT^f^flT^ f% ^ 

^r^g; i s^^:on^?rt ^Tf%irfflfi^f<T^fJt«t-fT w«nf4Sf^ 
m tt^TT t^{Tiin^<m5iT>^«^ric5 ^ 

^ipf^ 3r53i^t^%^% ^{?#T fi^^=!rqT!%'^^^iiT^ i 


=!T^%fr qrwiFsrmw 


cTf^ 


f^’-=WiT^ ?(rf fT9l 1 STFTIR imF# 

?TfT^^%5T rf^^nqrt^'^r^fjn- 
I qTRTJF5r'^?!T?=5r iTf^^n^- 

t^ft qi^T w^w?5TiWf: I 


“ cTfin^T^ I?1TT^ 


iT?3(cr: ” f?hmmt%: 


m ^ ^'F^I]R^fT(5|Tf^'»JiUll(i|^R^W'|i- 

’iT’^: ’T^: wm- 

T^nwt fl#TfT ^ I =r 

^q^R5[^?rTqFqf«rwRfq^ I wt 

3f^T^TOiKuTJicjT|rprrt^t?r^^nj qrf^ 

I 


? A f. 2 T R«n’«r^an'trt: 3 A adds FV^r Rra-batweea ff and W^'i 




“ ” fc^ “ STRIH^ 

^I^Wc^fT: ^ ^=qT^RT^f^’qT^ ^qprm^ i 

?«TT'T^% ^'fi^<3l5Tl=qrotq^r^ ^ I 

cr«ii =f ^ qTfwffl^ q1^^% qT^F[TSf^#Mr 

qiR^fi^^rrilR SR ^ ql^5ftJr?q^ 

JTq^i^ %a I 

3R 1 ?wrf(l?^ 

%FTqKTf^rT^#^^ I I 

5 q^qrdqra; ” 

^cJt^r: ^ l^n^imi^'qFTffR 1 q^Fnft ttfi 
^I p5qi% 5FRT?^- 

^=frqw IT^ TT^f IF^ ’T#W^ t^'^'TTORf^^^q^TRf* 
mbw'fr'-iT ^T<rrfT^JrTwqwrR[ i 

5T ^ MTi^RF iRRRRcr 'jcTl-MI'dMRR^-Fti'R ?*IT^Sft 
5T ^R |T^ I ^T*n ^ in^^RRI^TFR^ 

*nqRirrq^: i ir^rtw4i’^r^ ff^ 

’Tnan#q«qiH 1 

^ R JRRRTSR fr^ MR'HI'fl^Wl^ FRfRF 

qTiorq^f^ 1 “ f^Tqq^nf^ ^ 

\ A B sn%^ -^aim^ns. ^ A aAds ^ between 

l^TOSnCBT ar\A S^T. V “R XTTT^ 



We^sTT^: I t%i? 

^ |jt ^i3[ 'TTTSlWr I 


Tn^jns^tn^ntf^ rr^r i 5TO#i[^TWN^- 
I ^ I “ ci%^ 

“m sm ^^?cr” “iift: tor^t”- 

^ ?r«n.5^in^ i 

3R S[JT: “ ST^r: ” #Tf!? 

i cr4, 


1^ gw I 

*n^jn^R^5T ^ gw wr# ii \ w 
isT^wJTfT^^ snwKggf^w^ i 
<ttRwi^ f(^ a ^ a 

^(WTWir<I W«IT I 

T^^wwrriiiF# l^t ^ 3^wf3f^ a ^ a 
swlgqfT^ ^ wi^ I 

snfJTWRww wfn^ \\ V a 


flW 


“ wi’s^l^iiFT m: 


IT wrftf^ : Rfi- 

"O 

” fcwsi^iPT^ 1 w^ g^' 


“%tig(^PT ww: ■” 

^IFTf^g I 


\ A «rresm. ^ B fr, ^ sr^. ^ qSrf^ 


(n) 

^iTOf^ f^[3%: H \ II 

ff^ cTfT i “ 

m: ” I 

JR: 'fe^ M iTs^ftcfJ3[ 1 

iTigt ft ir>^t ^FfcT^ II t 11 ■ 
aftfTK f^iUTPsTO f§il5.^ I 

1 “iTff^iTFT 5W:” 

llFit 1 


%3T cR 

Jiffci^^T: ^ ^ 11 \ w 


^cycTcf[Rf§cT 2 ^'jk *rfi§int^,i ‘^t&pt ^fi;’ 


c ®\ 

ff^: m\ m K^: H \ H 

^ f^'sti'd'Hi'Cml^i^^ gMld?fit5pnttft sn^iT^^^Ff 
^T4f^in^f£rf#frf5Trf i “ f^Ri^ifFr ^nr: ” if^ t53^-w i 

’T^TTiff f# 11 m 


{ A s^iifrefnra. 



“ g^ciOi^iH-i jr: ■'’ ^ I 


Jim^T ^TF5^Tr%f§ 1 

^ li \ II 

C^ so 


"o 

“WI'^JTW JR:” frqT^Jfrfc^f^nt^ iTp^il^ I “^nfiTf^PI 
iw:” ^ wr^lTfiwf^fairRT^^^ I cW 


WnTcfl?qfB 


3T^^T^TW?rT ^^41^1% II \ II 


^ ^lltWT^^lTFTT ir:^ SIl^^ncITl^if^JT: 3Wrf7 
“ % ^ ^ 4%wnf»;Rn:®T5^'^ ^- 

^ !|T<kw- 




/- \ *\ r>> 


rpTicT xjqj^qH^ fTcr 


5=^?^ ■ ^^ir»¥^i'fr4#T: 't^wrflw^^t^Rik- 

I ^-Oc^i 

^ JR?|ri^ 3-f^ 3^ q^W 3?^ ^^^TOtc^lr^RT’' 

|tT^T4^i<{^^-i«4*firErT ^iw^qsrim ffrr i 


® *ifirOTf^r ?sit: ^ A 3n=^m^. ^,B f[qia'&‘ei»Hi’T«RJfW5^<ra' 



JrT5<?t|dl'^i'4W‘RT^Iin®r^=#T 


^ cT ^Icisidlt 


N'^ctHIMltcf 'snl^ 

•s 


|r5n%rt^f>WWt?T 



II ^ II 




3WTR^ I 

m\ ii \ ii 

i^H'h'C^ McM'I l'Ht+l'(.0| I Jlf^SR MRg[ I 

tsS^T ’TTWJiHWig; I 
'w^iw't ?n^#T ^ II \ II 
(^r ^ 

ifcWTTTiRHrg: I 

wm Mcf\R(cl* I 

?T^f(^|niI«qt ^ II \ II 

*1^ I 

(TlfiFgn t^l'HpiRTg, II II 

srprr: ^q^fiTiFiRcT ci«fTlt I 


^ 4'Cl!i|'^|i[>2 =^ I 

nP ^ ^ >3 Np 

^^Tl^S'SiW W^Rl^f^PPr I) \ II 


I T tin^. R A Hc^ raRi M^ t \ B irainKnt- v A tqwf v- 



>TT%P^. ^^: ll ^ II 

'noh ^ t 

^ ?3ttt cFR^ 'TTt&liF^ ^ U II 
s!^=1^1-h'^^PFT t?-TO TITt'n^ST?!^ I 
'nMwnw^T ^ci II 2 u 

SlrR^ I 

'3ni|Hp(iqf^%^ U II 

1^ ^ '<^R^ I 

0-0 ^ 

U % W 

3#q^ TFWnlr’: wf|^: I 

?Pn'%lRT{^n1% =? 11 V9 II 
t^R^irt^^ frRTfS|fi[% I ^ I 



ri#w^T: ^1=^: I 

II \ II 

WrTRft'^g; I 

=T^ ^HTFcr^^: II ^ II 

^ M"* i i I 

f^fr^iRT II ^ II 


t A *tiF5rr^: 


^T 'RTTT^: II 
5cl% ^ IT rqF^ || \ |i 

C Cy. -V • 

%TfrJ3[i 


# frrf I 

iTlT^iTTg; II \ II 

It# ^ ^Tf^^ i Tf: I 

^ ^tCi^ ;n% ii i? ii 


iFf^Tf^flT^Sf# cf^T«{RRf5[- 

I 1%rqTIWl%cW«W?iTT%n^R^^^ I# H^T^HTltfif- 



IT tw>T%5 % 1^ I 

%nff%Srr^sR#l[ WTT# Tt ?If5fcTJ3[ II t W 

iTirc^«Tc7iTd#JT arireiRirfncyfr^s^flsf# it ^rrat^r^^TTii 

^^o-i T R crI %mJ -M l+<uli>'^TjR+ Ici ^ 

'hi|^lni<WI3HmRt'RfR 1 

O 


t A *ramRT»T. 1 R A adds sir i B i 

V Ac)g(§’qsClc«il I 


^ cir^wf^f5Tii% %r “ sr^ t R i 
^T 'TT^ w 'rFrfR:<iTT^i^5f?t?r 

3R^Tt‘:fRtirf^'<^T^5T 

^%s^f “ ^WspTRqf^ ” ffff ^ 

f?cR%^f}iT^mi^ I 


OT f^TW iRiT m{ I 

fRpqt ^of(«lt WiftSST^ ^=5# II t II 

ff^ ^ 

^^'Tratlyq^RM cR I 


<\ 


sTj *r^f5!r(Ff?n WRicfrc^R^r i^jt^huik^ 

I ■R W- 

[iwmi fifiiFsrMiirft 

'^sW-^Tcic^H WWdcltc|Tsstl%IT ^Tf<T^l-M'iuii 

C ' 








? B adds Wf to i '=i A f^rsr^TFfaic^ I » B 3'7dT'r?sr ?r^r 

i V A I H A Hcrtff^fifirrfK^q^TiR-Tra. i 

“ B ^Tgin I < T, B’^wwiirotssrtn^^ i 



^0 

II ^ n srf^^rr/^^ «IW5^3Tr^^TT^^ rrfr^rfl^J i 

^ 5r(?r i ^ri’n ^ i 

5f?^ ip^or ^ ^iNKart^f^: i ^ 

^R^Ts[^SN f^^WT^TfWn^ ^Kui^iNM^l"^: I ^ 
JfHFIWWWTI^^ l1t^l'iliiiNl<“ll‘^Rl^ 

I 

•\ 

1^*^KaT?Jr ^R5TJT(rRi[;i[ct5T WPTfN^- 

I’^ITT# fRT JT^^fc^rf^^dT^Tr^ fT^ W^^S- 

«lf^iwiw%il[f^ ^=5^ I WS^TT^WI^ Pi’t,i'n\«H'^^'fl- 
Mdfd^<t? ?T JTRHOT^ ^ ^ WI?^ ^‘•f^ 

m<uiM^Ri<H-d><^WH4l"-ir<i 1 ^ 

STkT^ W^, 1 

®V 

11% \\ \ 11 
'9 

^sp^t ^3^1^ ^ 5f^%^ I 

«IrEn d<HT=dc£fI*ft 4!^ *i^ II ^ H 

-o 


t A^. ^B5T?C*»Wr% 



(V.) 

fit cT-qt'C'n^ 'TR:3T£nt#tct- 

1 ^^r^fTcTItfaTTiT'^tr^^TTfr^S- 

^Koncintt ^cfT?^^|*^gL i 
Ttsrr % ^^9 ii t ii 

w ^ fft^SSTFl- w- 3^- I 

^ cpf #cl I 
Itd-HtHIMf *ltcT II \ II 

s^TRIfW ^ I 

vf% felt t fS^T %%55 II ^ II 

fc^sn ^ T^^Tf cic^JT 

I cf “JT^^r wit^ wt «mT +IW 

•vD • O 

^ ’iTP:oTsiftq'(Pt5\^n“ 
lit 1 


t B fif%: 1 X A f»iT®5ic^r*imni; i \ A RtfH t 




^ 

^c^+iWTT “ ^^[f^ ^ tt^TT- 

'rT?l'«^ ^ ^ STf'h KM'4‘1 d<^Kr4flT 

W#rr7^1Tl^: I 

«\ vS> 

^ to ?RiTFi?Tirto5^ II I II 

ffd to%r^JT “3lto % ^"r WT^” frq^iT^ ^^dflRTlfto- 
^jr^(<^c=iRi'£^N'hKt"-i ^ ^ to%?^T%^[^Nn^ 

I “ 3?^ jq^ct ;TT^f ^ 

^*ft ^Ti^i ” drtortoi^ i 


^ fB^dd'^NII^^ to I 

to'-qPT T^wito tortonw ii \ ii 


fft RHM<|UHiAd T^pmtoa'l^ 1 “ ^I#FT 

toiRFT sTtfRiT: '’ ftor 
5^toffT^ I 


sr^mpRHt 31^ cf?i^^ wr^^nt# icrtoralf- 

to^: I “ 3T^ % ^ «rT^ ” 

” tot 1 3FW 

:n^n^5Rwr5|mtorT^ ciitoto=^to^ 

tq<?f!rN%: i ®fcr ^ tori% i 


t B I ^ A 3?^?^T«TPT I \ A I 



II \ W 

IT ^ % I 

T?i^rsf^ ^TcTHT f^T^ ^ ^ ITT: II II 

«V ^ 

^ fBf#St f^-RFT TT^iRcI^T^^t^^T^ I 

t^iTO^' f^iiRidliiRr ^=^^1 
“ Ijft: ” f^lT^fTOT- 

^ f^iPTr^fW ” f?^-fTiiiTT^ Tn^r% cT^qr^T^ i 

--TTTatSfq^r # cTSf T^^JmnT: I 

!TTsn%n^r ^1 fciTT:qT5Tni%q[K^?T qi i 

I ^ i| ^f^^iwnw fsiff^ i ^ 

t|#i: I fOT%: I 


^1%^ 3TT%TT^^TiT?^ ^f^^RT%Dt 

?r*TT =q 5piMTim qi’rri^^Rni^srq i 

IT fqf^rTFlTf I 

“ ’ “ 3Tf^: WTITTI^ ” cfcTFiRTIT, I 

If^ ^ TTrlFi#Srar5i cT^lTHT^ JT t^f^TI^ 

^ T 3T^ ^1^ ^ifTTf^W “ 

“ qiiSiiq^y^ ” <uiM 

^ SRI*qH%«iTiTl^ I 


STRcTTOT^^^^: I ^ t^'TR’irTTTt ^ I 

“ ^ ” ff'^TT^T Ti^ ^T^Tjir?nn^i 

^«rnT^ ” =q 


^ ” frq^ “ TT^f^ 


t B ’i A adds 3Rr to ^ ^ T ?lf%. 



?Tc!RT^firiicFrtff^#r 
f^K: I ^qjrtcf%T^^ \ 

^ 3Ti^r!fr'7 iTfirir^ i 
?iT^Riwr t| ij t H 

w wrf^iV<^ I 
3rr%mnt wt II II 

^wa^'^fTi i?i^§ ^ I 

3lt ^B%RWq; II \ It 

cNT 1 

^ HTiwnc^ gfw ^Tf«n II V 11 
^ IT W^l I 

iTTt M«lcit^il*i. 11 It 

IT lit (T^^ ITSW l?5^Tlf^ I 

3J'4 iT^i'^ ^ 1^ itT TWT^^ni: ii \ it 

fHK tfllfTniT 1 

Jtf Rmf^ ^ irf’RT m\ 1 

^TiiwTT tr^t iSipTr^arre^ ii \ ti 

iffrT^iqcrTin ^ iT5nw<Tnt®TT i 
gpjs^m^TT iT?^f?qT t|3iMing; ii ii 
Ttf'qwi^ ^ i%T*qT I 

tcjiiw^ iTR ^ in|»fTrPi^ 11 ^ ti 
^ trtTTTr ^ ^qrrPfr i 

O X 

^ qiijqt iTw flTqt§ii#t ^ ii « ii 


\ A ’I A 5T$R3 s B cft^^STT 1 - 




% ^ ^<T 11 11 



I 


« %f¥l^q^53’J^®T ^ 5pi- 

feT^fRTO srftWR^ I 

%f¥k^wr^f I f%*sr^j i 

iy?ttv^ts«ifrnr5^^ I ^ ^|;^f TIW 
^snjrTFT l^woTt I ^i TT i 

«r I ^niTv^r i wsm: 

^r^Tl% ^qt I ^ ^ ’ft'TTq' ” I fit ttontq 

^ Tt«?itti^TO^ i^?rft?q5r “crwilqT^Tq^: ” 

fit ^ qqti^^krg^ i ^qciiJ^<MKOiR^^Tqf>qin<qTtnqTfT- 

'qRWRN WT!(T-^ ^ ^ 3TgcRq 

q^ qqit m: f^: 1tqfpTJf|qir«l: ^ l^wr: 
^Tq: qf qf tqqr #^i^qft ^kt^^ftwqq; i 



u 


q^qr- 


ft*q^: ” frqqqqqi^ 


3T^ ttqT§rt 

f5q>:q^J3[ I q^s^qq^qri. i ^ q qclqi^qM^r 
f^^Twqr; wum sqqrTqcr: ” 
qdqi^: 1 qq q “ q^i^^Tqtiqfrt ” frqr^r ^ h^ 
“ d^qi^t ^ ” fit qf^-^ ‘'d^ W^ qfH^:” 

IcqRvq “ wndiT sqqifqd: ”fftcrqri^4lt§mq5[^=f 'Midpr: 
qdiffdftd dqTftqqicqrt ‘q=^dTqqq:’f5qtqm qK“ft^w- 



1 cf^TT ^ 'Kirrcir^ 

OTtS^cTiilf^iin 7{ TllTs?K''rf^: I 1%^5r 

ft^ “ ^^iir: ^f^ftt% ” 

WITT^EPi^^irr =? ’T^mfiT^T cpJT%- 

WT?Tiit ^^n?f5T5r ^^[iTrriTf^ 

'^!%cr€ I cfsTi ^ “cr?^rf^^T^Rr ’T?:{nciTf oiT?f?^r?r:” f5^cr- 
^r?RRPI rT^ “ ^f< TfW T^Rg^ ” fcRTlt^TI ^RTfSlR- 
^fTRr?rT%W?<iTT^^T cTl^qr “ gRTfff ” ^^^ f^^q?3rt- 

ifii^ 5^?riTTRT>^f#f^‘? ^(T I ^ 1| 5^Rr?TOg5 crqinfl 
# f[c^m^fT4 RWT? cSiTrr 1 3R 

IT TT5TW%^ “ fRSf 

“ ffJT: ^ *Tqf^, ” “ r^f ^r itrh'^ ” ff^ 

rR:qTqqTfrq% cr^rR?r5<:^ir ;TRR<ir?^ iriwr- 

rfiT ^qfTifqiT wiTRnRT^teqi^- 


CTTT ^qrq 


qf^T^ 



f<Rq^^ iTRNorqT'^ q^ffrqrqrFnqqR^fq ?r q^rq^iicT- 
inTrqiirqq^ TlTqqqfqR^ qF®r"^il^q^- 

4^(^: I IT ^57 “ cT^fr^n^FR m'k ” ffdf q^Rifte- 
^cifTRq^ qrq^ q^irrciTirq^RffT^^MiT w ft#TcT 
^ I ar^Rfq TTc^Rrarpn^if rj^ 3%qT?fT ^ 

qRf^ RcqiHHWiqid I 


3T«T JTqiR^ST^ giRTrltfqsT 

” ffq?^r “ ^m: ” frq^q 3 ^ 


? A 5n^ «?^r?i?w5Tr, B ^Tr%?T^fSs: 




fft 1 p^rq^ ” 3 ^: \ 

cffTO^ ^ 

I 3i?w pncT 1 5T \ 

R^ rrirtf?!” ^ 
cF^ %r«5T%^: f^: I ff 5 Tf% ^qwTl 
Rfl^iTRRSr ^rg^qqj^RT^JT ^ 

RK fR[ I !T ^ R^f^iIRT#RT^RTf^f|[^:iq I RTRT^ tt^IWc?- 
ttRmfqFwf|[^?i%n^ I 

?p^qRT^ “ m ” ft 

sRtIrPT m T^^r^JtRRfRRbRRRfiR- ^5fl 

‘‘ W^ T%qr ^liRRcRci^ ” “ f^t rr^ ” “ t?rq 

^ ” “ R^^tqi^^R ” feRTt^^f^ftcT^- 

®FRi^ ^|%cRTg;i 


R “ R ^ ^fJhR ” fi% 

?!^S^farR'45RT^RlWRRFlt R^Rlf^ RIT^lt RT^RR; 1 “ R ^ 


^?gRRT RRRf ” R7RI 


“t^T^|lRRt R?R^R§FR R I 

RRq^ Rt^l^JRT^ II \ II ^ 


^ RtW^cfNiHR R S^RRqi^nRRR 
RKRFRRH^RRTRT^ I spRRT“Rv^%q t| RRWT:” 

fcRltRT cff^fRlRlRtTfRIRrqiRT gRJRqTRRRqift R I 1^" 
RlRJRRFRRS^KPcI^c^l^^ | •^IfT’ 


I A A linvTF'iRqii^ 


^ irfTW I ^ ” I t^^RT^-qr^r- 

irf^ i 


^l^ini-H^'<ft ^ ^ sn^ ^^jq: II 1! 


ft^ f^JRnqqr^ Rifi^Rf-si^i ^TfKPTFq 

5qir'^it%: I fST^q^qjq^l^iRq ^<?{cif^i(5ltiiR4^ f^=fiq- 
qf^f^ qqqrqinl: i qrqt^firqf-i^qiWf^tlSiRqTqn^rcfi^Ti^qiPi-q: 

i q^ 1 q»^ ^ q^rf^iRq ^- 
'iqqiTTqf q q <T^I%«lfgirqiWS>S 5 HMRlRfq cT^'^iqafiq^ I 


qqnqjffM 



“ qi^ 


qjwst 


^i#rq 


a 


” icqq^WvT^ ^Iqrqqi^ff^ 
JT^mWlq q arqqqcwqil^ I 


^ I “ ^ ^'•rq ” frqq qlqp^fqq^g^qw^ t 

“^qqR»ifr^fqTqq[” fcqq^-^ cRq q jfiqrqcqqFqq: i 
qqr qifRq qr^r qraqr q f^TOo i Rit^R t ci ' 

siqpFsq ^qqq^q qi^R^Rari-qq sriRliffni^Rj^- 

iftqi^rqqpqqRFq^ “ q^'^qq- 

q^q^q f^q%f^RoTT^qT-qq: i sr^qqr qiwq^q qqnn^- 


qirqq qqwqqqqr^ssf 
q^qqn^ 1 


'Hqrqiqqwni: i si^qi: 


|q qjqi^TWRlq: i 

?qm«qM *rp? q ^%< ff 5 qqq ii i ii 



(V) 


WPlcf^ II II 

^RHKm w ii \ ii 

ff^ril ^%f%|Tffar=5^m<T5[Ty!?- 

I 


H ?SJwRPP% ?J?lfiWR 5 T^I 

i%5rT^ ^f^^rfKsr ^^-fn^f^frt i 

fT5T wird II { II 

^ ^ ^ ^ T?m cTJTJTTIwT- 

” fT^ ficKfq I m ^:| 

I ^ ^Tten^RT KT^ ^^iTiTcPT?! ^ ^ cTJ : -f^ire-T^T^I^Tf- 

'SUff^ffcTr^^^ • I =f T%-lW^reW<ff| 

3r%pnwT#f^ ^ ^ ^ Ttr^i cr: i 

ifrq^ II I II 


T%wmH'GiRw: I I ?fT: I 


? A ^ ^ A \ A adds after erg: f^*l^TO?rt 

«r 3ii'n»i¥nffHt sNt^s ^ <tq qi M^ t%^. • 




towr: I 


- siji^sf^ ^1 jrqi ?rc^ §^ ii t 11 

^%T h f^rm srer'iT^^^ 1 snjqr^rrm fk^?\i ‘ 
^cnrrrg^ rig[TliTS^ l li I 


3^5T ^^T|?r I ^R^f'lTTcft^ 5fElc?n cl^f^- 

“cftfit ^TT^cT ” “ 1^ W ^RT^” ft^ I 



?T5r R*TET fRTV: 

finr*?piRT^ tt^tq'oii^sqjnw*!^ 


cT^ ^ f^WRT<kTT5i^ inflWl^HlPm'adMi- 

^ m ti\ ^ifrt 

^sf? «[f ^ ^ WT 3T|(^4 1 i?§: l^iifwii^^i- 

f|*^cR?lWnt ( ) JTRTlt W^T^klfST 


I A STTst^r^n^ ^ A *T^?rcnri?^ added 




Item ^ si^^qi^^px- 
t% 5 r I ?«rmt^iR?T j^t^- 

'TROIRF^i^ iFTsmSi’ f^cT | 

^ ^ d^^-jl'''‘ 4 HRl‘^ 5 l?^^®T TOT^TW^S^cfticI ^T^q; I rif 
aTTRf^^ 5 t#T i^Ttiiilc^q q^RT- 

5 [inw^TO^ M^lsFnqm i 


qpr *Tfl=iPi<^*^*^'t-M 'HlH<t^ll4R5|l»iq»^u| RR’^'niRq 

O V® o 

^ 1 wr WJ i 

^qwHtewr iF 5 R^ 

%j 


« 4 ‘^ 4 qKq[ i 






1 stRcT = 4 'if^ 4 <miqT 4 iFsnDit ■R(q^:i 


“ 3 qt^f 5 ? %: ” f^in^'TJSlT^lt TO- 

on^ W^ ^R^^rpit Rf%??fiT#qrg, i “ v^r? 

f 4 »^iirq[ ” fit RrMt 

*if #Tr^ \ 


RPrq^R^ 1 tw ?5 

I ^ it 4 R 5 rt^ f^TTTRsrrW Rntf^^nwitri 

4 [r^ft i“w- 

fR 4 : ” iFsr^psn nrlTf^- 

fntsRT fR: qrtqf^fR^^HttRrritsN 

^ 1 JTfWWT^H w esgon^TT 

I 


\ A^qppn 



1T#IT ^^TcTT qf^^: 'SliR'rfT ^- 

jftW ^fflcT^fT # H'H-^Rh MT^ 

cff^CcT t^^JTcrR^T f^iNKorq^j^or^l^ R^- 

»TTqT5. 1 Tfr^ “ srq ^q: qrqf^^i ” fR ^qr ^qqrifFiW^- 
RRTSt^Tqq*^«#q^ “ m SHfcT: ” ftq ^ 

^raiRq ^s^cTRTFq^q — 


“ 3Tt t| qhn %q qvpsqq: i 
^i%cR5^ q^ffqr ” it \ \\ 


taqrq^ ^rqqm^ iqitqR^-M mcH'rt.uiM fanrq 

faqqi^'nwR qwrfqTtqTqrqT^ i 


ri«iTTq ” 


cnqfep^qT nqjT^T^mrq 
lf5jcFip% i^?T?Tq#T IT RRqFqq: I ^ qr 
'^piTi^f^d%qm<®i'<:q q?qTR=q^ q ‘‘ ?«nqqR 

fR %RqT^Ti=!HTfqi[fqFfqR 1 “ TR*n?ntq c^ 

W4 liqMHiq'qH. ” fR q^'qqFfiqffm^^ ^swifTsm^t q^ 
fq^qq: ” fR qi^rf^ q qtiq qr^RR w^ ^Tqq^i 


RRq^Rqj^ iTTT^iR M^Mii^il-* 
qq^-qq^p i ^Ti^qr^ i q ^ ^TuqFcwqffqq^ ^q^qrq^siqqi- 
I qqr qR qq^^qrarRRqqiq^q ^qr^qq^- 


f^qRq 




qqipHqqqfqr i 

O 


\ A 



^ 

W^^HMT^itTT^^tWn^ TOft ^i%- 


“ STdTf cfT*? ” ft 1 ^^TTRt>^^n51%r 

^ ^ Mddk'qdMd'f: ^f^^r<l|f(: I sw: 

1 ^ “ 'f«i|l^i«fSdl 

^ q- ” ft Vl'hi^’lidWHdlHW ^T5R^ 

pn^KDjfiT^untt i 



^irnfsiimmTi^^d “’nt^ =5 rdt =^” ^ %^-nnti[^T 
'lld^lM’t I ^DR'Td f?^ ^frt cf?^ 

Tt: “ JTKi^on^^fjRTqcT ” ft ^f^r i ?rt 

^ I ^ <Tt^ ^ trraq ^ \ w: 

>9 O >9 > n9 

vjm% imfitrST^: i sm 

^ “ STfRTdff cf^fS^ ” \ d^T 

^^‘miflt^^IWT^JnffTtT cTTf^Tt ^ 

ft’SjS^^^ROKtd: dg 3TW: 

q- fit s^iNig: I i 

“tM =^oT =^tt” t^T^: <T«nt 

^ 'TOTF^ t^jtrqt i wnwfWiWT- 
*IRt I 'T ^ “ lIMTt #t t*^: ” f?^cft«nW3[ I 

I . - 



” frq^iT WR0fNT^?|RT^4«l^>4 ’^R®TTiff^'l['^; rrJ'T 
I I cr«?T^ cTgT5£- 

^^5rr ?r?^^qf^jntiT^^5TT^wwtJT i i 
“ ti^f^: w ^ *Tf3r: ” fm fRTT^^- 

d^aynut ^^t: ^i#T I 


c!l53f%g^g:;Frrwi#T c!?N^j^7t^^mTT%: 


g<T^sf7 “ 5^ ^%5ft- 

I TO'tfJR^T -^RP-iUK-M TO^fT^^T 
’qR^qcTN^: I 


RNR: 7^: I ^T<tR^n7R T%tc71[^ ^TB^F^soRq^qcIT- 

«\ 

RTf^^iiITcmf^%dcr^!R%nT?7f ^r|^ RRi=!niT?^ 

^iPl^<tdiR wrT7%: I 




cT^^ 1^^7Wl%c[T 1 

^rr ^Rn%i w^w, ttwr ii ^ ii 

Ilf Rin5fR#r ^ iPT^fwtsf^ m i 
=7^TteTf s^ 7?% ^ 3r^^: II ^ II 
^ TO IWWtRt ^(T I 
s-TIR^ ttRcTOitllOTq^ I 



W^vm ^ II ^ II 


cT?q^JT ^wm~ 

s?n^=5irfic]^ I if5rp( 


?r ri^Rf^: I f^RriTc^m i 

cf^ “ 31^ #iT^mr: ” ^ ®ift ifsuf- 

"O 

W I m cT^r^f? i)scT?tcTJr: i sm^^Tcf:- 

I qtj ?T5 tt^ ^wt: |cmr: 
m tcT: wm^ i%3T ^f?r: crf^q^f 
FTig^i ^n^tpi^[¥ng#ncr i 


3^^ 'iftsR^^^ ^^Tir#:?n fr^rrR 

5T I 3(f!ij% ^T%Jir|^?flltfrRTcl 1 

3fcT ^ 5?r^ ^Tf : ^tfT^: 31% jfSr^iTRg 

^ 5fTOT?T^ WJTR<TT%^rTf- 

T'^^S^'^^FTTflfTT I 

^ I 3i^«TT H't»'^H^i'ii|^>4l?| ^ 

• OvS 

FTT(T I ^!>f^^TI 5nrqcI^^T% I 


?. A ’I B 3i^*p»ra \ A ^ V B 'fl^^’rtr 




cift ftff ^ i 

^ crif€f't: i irT5?ijf^fi?T'^^^crc?riT i 
I 

¥^ f m %: II \ II 

iTfi?: %«j^i? 

^ ^ ^inoT ft ” ff'ntl iit^^f^Tir- 

ipf^R^r^ct^T jiit^: wrf^isfJr^T^ I 'nt^TT^ 1^4^ 

“ il^ii 'Trt^rff^ 'nt4 ” fc^rsf f^ir^q^rPTRir'^w^i^ i 

%5n “ 

“ ff^ ^cnfT5?rTqHTJn!Trf^^>^'^^r ^^fcTF7- 

'TW^ irf^#«Ifl^(lftpTc^IS I ^T =^ tffrf 'nt^T'T^^ 

tsTT^^rriTRit^ff^o^sft ^T 
iR5n?5nFqcT f1% ^ 111 %?^ 


\ A ’^^Kiuim^r 



ii \ \\ 


fT% I c^«^T ^ I q^tr^ ^ m qtt^ i'^ ^ 

WFm% q^ 

^lirq =q ^ wr \ 

O <0 "S 

i^iT iT^^q^^Vr ?rqra1^tn?q:f^ ii % u 

sa * >a 


frwq. 


q[#q T< 3?i'r<l^ i 

ii i ii 

>© 

^ qT<q^ ?NFcf^ 

ci^RT^ 3n?iitJt ^triBag; ii \ ii 
W^Th rffllM ?ri^^ 5 
?qit^r =^ ^it w ^ h 

i%|[Tii; 5^'^ fqraTT^fj^f c^tqR i 

^ H y 11 

^ ^fJT qttf8fTJ3[ I 

H«IT SFIiTlq qrttScTJi; II 11 ^ 

^ qT|: I 

3F^ 5 qit^ ^ toRfqsf “ ^- 



*r3>!(R!R#i H^ra'ti'q t^)ii!(T<Ri3t^ij^1?^T% wiilFr 

v9 

fPTTf: I 

I “ ^ TT^RFq ?Icl: RR ” 

lit i^31^l1^f.H^^5T ql^R ^ qfqsiq^R IRUT^f^ 

tts^ I l^ifT^^c-^ qri^^R rT‘^?qMi 

Nd 

3Tl5p[R^^^R^r qsj^^iqi^Ol^n'^ 3?1% 1 l^;a^ I 

rjr^r PR 1 

riFi31?^miik tr^f II \ II 

ificRIlR: I 

wri^ W IP ^R'il II H II 


f^q^, 


^<TOT%>3q:: i 


qi^R riit ii \ ii 

5ii1iikTW qifR ^ i%3 3^oRq^ 1 
cRiqi?ntR ^ ^trqiRTffqR ii r ii 

3nuR}^TOT%: I 


II ^ II 

r: ciq: q^ R tFcicRR^q^ I 

CS. so 

W^ t^«?nR Rts^ I^^ROfR II « H 


(Ve) 

?T ^ I 

^\^ f^n’^Kor^ II H 

i ^ fJipiT^ifi^ <T^^=qic{iiHici ’in^tT#d^ ^h 
^wi, 1 1%^ 

^ liWt iiT ti^R^ T I 

#t ^itl^ WqVirT: II ! II 
^iiFT ^K^it qti^ ^T^rmnn^T^pj. \ 
anft ii ^ it 

Wi^^rsqi^W^ I 

5^: II ^ It 

vtK^^T^ cT^ 55Ulll4d<3[; I 
wi«iwwrl qiDTFrfq qrVrq^ ii v it 

=ft^ I 



5T “ 'Tlf^ ^ ” it IF^ rrtrmt: I 
tF| “ srq IT f^: ” it iT?5n^>nfCi ?% %.-?rt i 

^ ^ ^ W VRT^J I 

^ H I II 

iini mm snf ^ftt^^itoi:. i 

??[ m si^<3T ^fff| II ^ II 



(s?) 

I STsr 1 “35^ ^ TO: 

TPT=55 ” I “ *nT^ ^^T^pK: 'Tsr^s ” fe^nl^ 

“ ff^ *TJT^fW^: ” 

^ tTcq^fin^ I =^1^ JfiT^T^ f^lT^I?<N: ^ f f^cTiRT: 

5 r W^ 4 f sr^ |r!T«|: l 

5T3 f fcTiRft ff^: %5T 1 

3 TTf^e% »TIRF^ I 

3T#T^ ^T^: 

“ sif^^iTcFr T^ym% ?t#rjt: ” 

w^ I 

iftWInRiM tl’COTPT II \ II 


fcfr%^ ^ ^ Irq^nf^ «#tt^- 

^F 3 F<?^^JTT!I l^HRT ^ ^ 

I ^ =^w^^:i%TT^^4k7^Tr: — 

3W q^=l'=^T^%’3|, I 

II \ II 

iS^iifH m I 

?IFT ^ >1^ II ^ 11 


^R^'^T^ ts# ^ 3?><int^f?[»i \ 
iWT^rTf^ P^ 5n»rwR < 11 ^^ ii \ \\_ 
wn^ 5 Rm: 1 

^ fit Inr: ^ mm 11 11 

WI#! 1 

siin^c<Ttt ^ xfiung^Tit^^ 11 ^ 11 
i^'ntw^Ktt?^ JT |ff 1 

»fflf qitiM \%-i\ ti 

^ RTtltci 3 ?%sR 11 y II 

Mcrrtt 1 

I 31^1 ^ q ^i Ft m rqtSrm'tet mw! fit 

I 3)?[ I 

“ ^ fq# 5T in p: 1 

^ qn^q cq# qqiqnqqr i^cqit q1^ gq^^Jil q ^ 1 ^ q g- 
#[qT: <n'cqiRTqT#fT nTt<iJq i 3riq#T qq 

lt:iT m qq: q ^q'l^q'q I “ qq qf^ufjr” 1 % flffqfTqiqlnt i 

qq “ qKRqisfq qqqrg ^q^qqqf ^;’-’ i wi- 
qiq ^ w ?5iqit^Tqi|:” i “qqcfqi^ qnqnt” cqT% 
qiqRo^r qq^qinq^ qqq^^^ qjq Riqf^siwqltt tq i 


X B sr^i^oT, ^ A Prefixed. 


DT^^R^r?tr^?!r fFn^(3iTmf%4^T fTfrf|d§T^rrf^fTTT%^n^^ iff- 
^sf7 ^^(T^oit f^tTTf|'WT^’‘’«TT ffcTiRc^f^ 



1 


RTfllipT^FI ?% *^1^ 

T%^ Wfm ffs I RT4TRST?H: ff^ 

^ f?cnfr ww R''^i=!T cTf!T i^fT 
im)[ I ifim 3 t 4 ^s^lcWRifr^r^ i st^ it®^- 
^q[3r: ^ffRwrsTfi: ff^%iT W- 

fit 1 

?T^ RT^Wr^R q^|3^T^ I flK- 

?i^TfTM RRfTPW^H: I rrm ^ 

^iinr^^cifsiTr€r%^? =^q?TOTi5rR^ri?ifi^fEP- 

FTifp<TRTnlfr€m^ ^ ^rufT^r^m^ 

IFT =rf? ^cTift fi^ 

I ifci^%fT?rcfjr fT^ 

■a '3 

spr ^ 'Rw srHcTT imrjn ” |cw #BfrRrr 

W^W‘TaT<RT^r€i^ ^ 

JTTf^ 'RJmT^WS^T^fFWT^ ^«TffTT tiT=53^ I 


K B Adds spT *at^TTfr3OT«ii%lrf?«?it^|?f 1 ’aimsoi. 


(«») 

'{T3T?I#mfiT^ ^^''RfnsTcT ^ f 

^S^Rf5p€?ITSf^3^?R%H Wd'ti'h'fM lUHJuiH 

'T<r=||-H'HRI<i^ I W t^^'^- 

^ 1^: JTir^Finfm?^'^ntJTT i 


I JR^rT 3 ^f^PT ^orri^fT^iirc^^T ^ cT??f»R^ fT^ 
I qwi^Ri^TR^ M%rRT(!^ i 





I 


Rf^ R^fRT^ Rq*q#r II t II 


^ cTSf vn^q^t^^RcIRT STT^^'^RT^ I 

5^5 ^TTRT^T ^f^JT ^l<^J^c^k^-^^^^WT%’‘■?RT^,'* MT^T- 

^TiRiqfdfl qf^^ T^qsqKOTf^^^ f^qr- 

^r;rFWT%r«[|^^^i^ =qi^qq; i 


^iRTRTt^'qr^ ^q^^sftfsr 
’qpfi^w^ ‘ m ^ *nTqiT%T%’ fR^jnf^wifq^r 
%S?q^T1%^5RRTTt(t I 

^hrqp^j 3 t 4 fRf^-^Tftrr^cRff^ f^wf^rq^f#: 

?i^Rif€q>Tf?5qrRTqpT'qi?:<q f^qrqqq^RFiRi^fRfi cTi^r^ftt i 

?r =qTT% ?fq^q ^fqrqR%^^rqq?Tr*TTf^iq^q^tfq ^qrf^- 

qfqfs^'^fqrfq f3q*qR:(qT%f^f^R \ sritcT ffq^ 


I A adds srr^- HT JrfTw \ A Prefixes fcD. STf^rs ff?T?^r-f^^*r 
3cT f^ii ^ ^1 unr: I f?cT??T I ’T rgm^r: 

j%‘T?qrai¥[nrR^^t=T g^'iirre^^TSTicj; ^ ariw ff^i5«r i 




t^- 

wn%1^: 1 ^otJT fSj^'inT^k: stcT ^ I 

% nmi ^4t ^ IRT'^ ST^i^niw™: J ^ ^ 

^ fff5 I ?TqT ^ ^%aTffcTH 

^ irlr 

*iir^r^cft^|cfHtJTr 1 ^T^f5r 

=? I “ irriif^w?F^^='lT ^ # 

^iT5T ” fcj#: I 3r|[ fcfKoiinfiFt f?cif?TfT qsmff^- 
WlrJfRPr^^JT KKI I ^ 

f3Hi#!lt TOf^ri^Ti: l ^mi: — 


cifs^qpTiwiFRr: ii \ H 
Ifcn^Jiinfp^lf 51^; I 







?T ii5?r ^ =f iifi^ int*^<^s-i 

(I \ i( 

^^7T3N^ ^T: I 

5nfir<?R?iT ?T5r w w 



3lf^ I 

‘‘ ^ Rfi’^Pd f^F^Rff ^ V 

3 'Tv 

’<ilK^ 5 R WJtnT ^ ^ I 


X A adds gilpTft B. \ B. '4 T. reads first 

line only 





m TO I cm T| I 

^%cT q^n^mT ^ ^ i 

ifk^ % ^iHmf^>nmJiT: ii \ ii 
^T|«fcn: I 

snf4^r n ii 

11 % 

t MRTrtmr ^f|mfT^m!Tfwqi#T qT#!- 

^ qt^qr^ I 

Qj| ' c|l<uii 5TTJT ^ | 

% w Mifi'4Pcf ^ ^nPcT qq?TT in%T ii \ w 

'A "V 

imq|fan^m^ -^q^Konq n^ymmiwiwqq'qp? c#qm 
f^fwqwi^tlcm I cm ctI^5I^ 

i^qgq^ i m to crsri^f^fj^rTO^'m-- 

q?q fqqirgvn^ i ^ “ toit 

rs * *N 

m\^ ^ ’’ qt^?TlfTtqt^ l^TTO- 

'qT^or%f^: I 

^m'^qr ft^qr^Vq# cmrtc^sf^ 

qf ^ cTqqrqmr W!( wqr^qitqhJtcrqT f^qK<nflft^ qi^ 
fqrf^^TSfrqrlst^ ” qr^q?^ qf^: fmrqil^ 


qn sstsTcif (^ qrq i qqif^ ^qRor^tlqt- 


% I 


?jff^: ” ff^ cS^ffT q?tm; 


? A adds 3?f«rr3- B sir ^srHi^rngfi^fr cii?«f%. 



3#qtfi#iRT I 


^%TRcn fsi^PT 

%?"^i “=q<3?r!Ts^^ 



^ • ^ 


^««l'1 IMH IS IrtiK-M 1 IH »1«4 irq l«rf* I 

rTM[; 1 ^ 


cmn^ ^^m^^iRniFr V- 



3Tt WW' ‘ §iWRori^'^l5^'^f^ 1 5R <T^% 

f?q3ifi^iq^ ^TW itw ^T^qi^Tl^iqil^ifi^ti^Rm- 

i “ *tnfci irf^’ Ri^ii^qiM 5 

Nfl 'a 

rfft q^^(Non'tiw%i*=qFE^M'- 

ififr^T^f frg^fRR^ I ^TltR IrRSn"^^ | 

ctR R 1SimRR^«r: ITW I 








=qi?!fK I ^ 


\ Aomitsir A ^ cr«n !ii%i: s B«n4^v! A^^HBti’s4 




^win^T%^ wf^fr 

clT¥T#pW I rTSfr^T^S I 

^ W^ ^ W^l I'^afilT^T \ 
wflirffTf^ Wm'^: W \ II 


w^-mj 

m|(0i<i^f^5^: II \ II 





3T ^of FlTf^ 


ips^jcfMir ft Wi^ I ^ 

=^TfifT ^T%t ” ftt ^ ^^TfR^^rm- 


f^Tir^q^s^ Fnirf^iiR^R’Ti: t 

§f5: ^ ^ II \ It 

ftilf t 

W^ ^ ^TFT^ 'Riq: wnfi^ It X 11 Tfl* 


\ A omits §pit*r--' ra^q^RT ’t T i^iswir. \ A 




<TqN: I f?jin 

\ ffqi^P^#rrsTt ^ l^i- 



¥714^1^57^ 3fr^j|T^ *n^^M ^|Tf7i^^-^n^ (T r^Jrrt^ 

^E^rn^fjint^TTnr*? ^TmTsi ^ i 

■* 'RWfPt i 

^rR^Wc'ITf ■' 


2<^'I5TR ITnT 41*-^R'<:'1<^1 m^ I WltW^RFI^" 

^ki ^TT5n%|^f5Ffr i cjmtiI ^f:T% ^iww- 

^^f: — 


1?PT iwrn^f I 

T^t^fT II \ II 

iTf%: I 

'^it^'t ff ^ii'NFin *i^T^l5.cr: II ?. 11 


cTrq^^TF^ I 

#TTiF5;qr t| ii ii 

r^lI^FRq^'T ^TSfJ3[ ^ f|: II y II 

^T (rqj^cnwl t| ii n 

^Tir^: i 

»f5,rq%t^ %q ii s \i 

3iimqN< w?rfq q^ R^iRqqi’j. i 

cT^nwiI ^ tm: ii vs n 

?rfq q^^ t^Tir?:qts-#qTq?:i[^ i 


% f- ’> A ^^^^. 



If <2 I) 

^'Tf^ cTtttt ^ *nt: I 
^ ft^ II <1 tl 

*T# ’T^W^'^TSf sflcfrcffTT# ^ II ^ 0 11 

^ ^TTit =^tii^sf wnm: i 

^swwT iTfT^ nun 

^ iTT%Tf^ ^ I 

€TSR%n^^> ^ JRRIR^'RT^ II u II 
Wc'I^'Ti-'-Mc) (t I 

3TJT^lf^l¥(#S=!T w^ism #r =^ II u II 


fit ^mR?FiTF ffT# I 

5^mTfnTii^'4it^ 1 II u II 
^ T^HTiRFFfffmr I 

^ ^ ^ ¥ ^3r5=ci^ It U II 

^F!#<q^T s^r: i 

i{^ nun 

^jFRTsnr: I 

3f%[m^+t^ui ;rm^ it u it 

SRWit — 

» Qy. 

tOT ricq^irnFtnt 3w ft i 

I ^ '^^ifTrT’f??fT^T^%i^t|f#T t^irWFT 

I — 

I B A 5. 


g% ^ iT^ I . , 

^ ^niiwrg II \ II 

ft 1 3i?r |1^ vin^t 3(?cit^FqH w% t^mtt w- 



flJTWWRftt I 


fcTlf fWt^pKT 1 •■” 

C \j> 



xnsmw ^im i 

tc?m ^cWPt 1 

• 'S 

m\ II t II . 


ft ■viiR^IWWR^^W'T. ?RR3Rmf!n‘- 

(wjnikR^hwr^ I'R>^r% t*r- 


’TWttt ■'(iwr'rrtR t*»t- 

tHTfTOtt^>T m- 

% 1 ft siifoR^i^itt -^ifpjit tt'TitRitt 



\ A reads ct'^t ^ B omits m. 



I 


f(^:- 


ar^'nWR^ ^TcP^i: Wf\ 5^ I 


1 


II m 


>a 

ST ^ ^ tI ^ fit'll II t II lift 


-3f5r tJT=E^^>T^’q^KTR^ WTmTWTlWt%?li^T: IfTTF^ 

•9 •* 

^Tsfr I 

^i^’S’En5rw> ^ f^^TiRNcT: i 
f^f^'l^nft ^TlsTqWt TT ^3^ II X II 

w sn^ im ^"snc^ ?tprt: i 

cl^ SRf^I^R^ TI ^3?E^ II ^ II 

c^4\Tt}c^«t ’s^n»r!frft*i^l'TT«iT- 

^ I 


c 

5T (T^ ^ II X II 





:UTTOT5#I 


\ JL 



mm ?i 15 r i 

^ T^IFTt T^rfli^fTf II ’ li 

I 

»1'«l»1*1l'^lSti;^ln>MW'tn^*^'1 TSfip^K'n^'RTfFrPT?^ ^W- 
?5#rR0^ W S ^ r qfllRriil l ^r^dH I cl^5^ I ?9k?q9FRF*rPT- 
on^i7WJ3[ ^ vnioi^n^^f^piTt^- 

I ^ cT3r t%^ ri^S^Tf^i(l('RfF(-'^niS- 

?^TFq?Tf^?^!nfr ir: «i3frawRm%: i ^ w 

T3IF5I T^mw:: 1 *?^(?^etTR#^TttTt I I 

'SWT^ m I 

>mffii^ qrt^^ ii ? ii 
’^t^oT t|5ir<imt^J3[ i 
SW WfIT Sl^RTTlr^ff II ^ II 
1^ TO ^5TR*rN^ I 
"'FiT MSR^nl^iiRjriviHit^r: n ^ ii w’ 

^nf^?! ^ T^^: #fT^intTfe 4 g i 

^ *iT^ ’TtfipTt ^ II V II 

W 1 i|f Jj;: — 

Jf ^ Jispn ?^nir%%^rTg?rcwi«TR|j: i 

5TF^f^#TOiFiTT^ iTRTr: II \ II 


A adds f r. 






5 T ^rt^: ^ 1 ^ ^ff 11 ^ It 







jt ^Tlrnr I 

- tSiIpfJlWIT^ ^T ^ ^^ri3[ w \ li 

^nfl 5 II ^ H 

^tsp-Hr ^[t^^t%iT5!iif%: 

II \ 11 

W ^f^W^^lMFTt I 

cT^ iw ^ sitnHtii^m: II ^ II 

cT ^?qtT^!lfr?T% cRf 1 

vO >» 

n ^ ii 

lif I — 

wr ^ i 

^TO^«T'l#Tt % !(T^ ;TTf^ w \ w 

®s> 


\ B adds after ff’in'l* \ B (%i^«r. 





qTTSTP^q^H'iir ^ ’.qT^qjniwSr llflvTT- 

JTT^T^ 1 W>n 

^ l"^ II l*lH«l is^Tic^ (eie|5^ jqr^ lli| rTtf^T^^fTT^^ 3TRrfS?lT- 

=^rr€TJTW?^T^f^iw^^ I li?^w- 


5^3JTcfi% ik m # ^i#=r 

® 5 

wfH mfT^: — 


t^ci^ ?F^ 1 

1 ^?^ m f#'^ ^fiT: II > li 

” fl¥>T?f#fT sTirr ^f^jn^^is'-^: i 


sPt ^q^.t ?qiqi^. 

" 4 qq'Si«Tt 3 ic?f?q qq^TFr: ^m qq: i "' 
fM ^ STTfft f|qi%^ tqTf^qu-f qfqqitlcic'^ 
c 5 T?nqw t^^^mT?fKqT<TTqf^ i qpr«rFi[ift T^g^rr^q- 
^wmi H'di^ M 

fTTqR: I 


q? 55 rqqtf IT^: 1 

— o 

wr Tq^'cqr t^qqqqff^^TT II \ II 

T^qk^g i 




K A 



ctis^T-fi?^nt^ ^mmx- 
:gHHt 3W44'K«t lHlOT<=3^as^^TS I 
airl tpPjKl^ofW TtfW^-flT^ I 

rtcSTf# ^ 5 ll I It 

?FF«PT^W®r[^: |E^%' t 

^.Hl<*wfaT: W it ^ It 

|?qTI^^ ^?WR®Wr^^ 4lctlS^ft’?n'^ si-tt^WR cTrRFlff^ 
^it: 4t qi TOF: |FR«jrqF i 

qRwff q^'q % qfRpr^f: i 

^F<fq^ T^qifitf ll \ It 

^^J3; ^ti4: i wm^ qiTc^^of I qRFt kh 

Fs[F<qrft«^?TFt§?q^?iFw^ i 

wq: \ 5TT'%<t f^fifl^fftsi i ^\k qtq>%qiqRF- 1 
?fqFr^aT#FFWFFq5OT^t!^sft qicNcq^^^ i ^ ^ i 


fgqqr^F^ ?nq qt q^*qi4^qq; t 

i!nq-4^qf^ ^riFs^ w \ it 


t^qqiFicif'jfrqq^^R pfctCr^qq^ 


?q%Ffi^<5^i qfl^# qjql-cTtsR q%^t 

FTt^a^i <(Fqiqwfi^0T^ q^sftfctwF 


\ A S^^-^=Sfil- ^ B 


iF^TWn%. 

qt^sp^f^sw qinw rf^ m|: I 


=!T|^ 3TSTf%s7<^^n^’<^lf^fl?^crr?jl%:q^'^ fTi?i^cTRJ?<ifl^ I 
q^^l^9K?5T^r%i[i=rT?T>qW'^ 

STfKPn3TT%5WT»fT^^ IP^ fTMlr^ 1 rT^==q- 

¥q^q#T t^'wi fT5n?.TR»jd<H^q^"frsinNf5?Tf%f^c5T?q^ 

■3 ® 


q^f^R^9Tr1[OT5r>f i i " 

ftf3{rq ?TFfr I " mmi trtiM: fsH: ’' 


5% 

^Id-Mlfpi: q^^q^FmiR^ifwq’^q i 

'9 ^ 

5T flrfpi: I 1 ly iRq i R ?t^- 

qi^^mpwd 1 "qfsf if# t^ttIi^hit^ 
T%T^i«f#iqjTqTsrfHTrfin r?){ 55fcTffffnF^?.#9jw^- 
'•qr^nsT ff^ ct^ ct# i w#! 1^- 

^qriT?^ qiT3tcF€iT%#3T;Tqj?fFiT- 
^q7Tc7r#kllRf^Tcrq#^^Tq#}??Tn’#\5^^ 

iTTR^^?Tl#TRFr:, 

• o / 


T^ wm^frTT^ ^<#iT II \ II 


ii%5iqKqqi«T# ^^nfq ^Tf%^?F«iTf^^qTi^#iT cT^^TFirar- 
^qnCTM^'^f?FTqii1#T w?FmfTg;i ^cfrsfq^n^T: 





i.L adds ?Tfrc?^*rr?7 B ?rr<ft*r^5i. ■r A 



crft^^- 

9TK^T‘£rsiFfT'^^?r€T ft^*TcW^^n'T%: I ^ “tit 
^ n% >T5T^ll^TOK^5f^^1=^^T 

sCtt^h n r<^^T ^ ^ I^itw^t^^tt- 

'd^'tl^’^ff^sf? tl*^KlPt|^: 1 I 

‘‘ ^l'J«ici'ili^'hWI- 

^ iTc 5I^T4 ” f 1^ I^'TihRji litl+ 1<®T 1 RKW^I w- 

mt'^i+lWh'^ 1 

^T ^ ^«?T^ST7 lI?fT81^wHHl%rf 

. ^ "d^Ci-M ”4 W'j-'jTm'txi'-^'i;^ 1 ^t^- 

• ^ jR'^ 't^llMc«i'T>'?4^SH 
31 ^ 

'TT^WiiSR ” frqT^^T?iHl^=T 1^" 

^lI^^'T^TTWlcfTrSn ^n^RT^lTRst^ I ^ 

iTT^^i^’=mt'JiT 'T^fr^^T ’t^ncn^it 

JlrlRnTIcTf^St^ rfF? 1 I^T- 

>=^ici?r^lTtq^^R^i 

“ m^: ^"i^ift: ” ffir 

^T I TOOTITtSRT ^T WilHl^RH'%’^- 



1 <TTf^'^=nH 5 ’!r- 

l%f^?lt 9 .W 3 T%#TRT snf^rqiTl^T M 

jpiRnq " st^ 'l-^’iNii'i'iigsiM-^Irt^H'Jii-mtd'lt Sfllf^- 

?qT^ 1 ?r^qiqfi^R^?§Tftidt»‘PHTq i f^qrf^- 





r^mr^FT! ‘‘'TTwtqi%ri^q''Mir- 


I 


WTRfff WIWT^ ftsfir I 

/T IIM: ^Ud^lrKjii J1 \ I] 


g% ¥^^M5ni1^5[f^V<iPT I ^ I 


mr fi^ isN*!. !1 \ It 

^ 'FThTfTinfrj^Tq i 
pWT^tirflW^ #?fl: II F II 


^ pn 5 RW|cf 3 !qffTq ;- 1 

fqJHTSf tT^R^5T It ^ II 

mm irrq^ ^ ^ i 

TfSI sF^fq^T^ WPC II y li 


fpqiii i^iqrl^fPr>WT^f^ i 



fFqirfWKfT 


I A adds m%5i%l% B adds sT 

R A ^ \ reads 



tpTJf mm \\ \ 11 

^ I 

^W|«"fRr 3 r dqf^ti ii \ w 

i|t% ■f^lRlt^i^'JiHi ^iHl’ldlR’^RTd 

m JTT^dtS^idiRuii Rr??iRiT^ I q^ 

^ ^ wri^ i[^cn% 

^ W ’TFTtfd qiqt^TT^ II m wm 
%qR; ^m: q^«n#R^fs?fT(^ i 
^ i 

t ii \ ii 

f^t Mm\i\ R 5 nf^^qiTt=qqT^ i 

'dTTwq-qqirffR 3=^^ il ’i it 

»m|TrrFR%: [ 


^ WTRT fwift qiR^: I 

a \a>t 

'T^C^ Tf m: qrf]^ II \ If 

^ 1 T%^ =qR ^qcrf ^?*m»-'=5?Rd ^ff- 

“ =qT%«Jt fSRhfi ” rqpfTT^ ’TfcT tf«R 

FTFTfrR):<T ” tfr^hX^Ti-q: i “ 



3fn^ ^ f^jiTTR ^ lT<f%?TcT^il[3r: ^rawmRT^- 

fFq^;'i “ sfi^^-i ?T3'^ ” fr^n^r TOf? 


>9 S\ ^ 

fimc^q 11 \ II 


?T|^ TliflWdifi ^ ^'ist ^- 

^qffpsqq I 


'T^rW'ITiq^: 


. 'T^^sl^ sTCl: ^ '^: t^psnqq: || t li 

(^'3ti(ci'xiPi+l ■^TT ff^ I 

^F^nf^ST^: H ^ II 
h-^ %T1^: I 

9 Cs, 

^ ^ qfTqjiT ^^ 1^iITiT#tq: II \ II 

«T«q3iTTq^q i 



^HcT fsTf II V li 


^ q q a^: II II ifft 

t^imoTfFft t f!T^-q^ W II ^ II 
»hu4-d ulijS'h H*Nnwi^q 1 
?pn % s'jjT ^^rqoi II ^ li 
d ^ q flpr: It 
. ^ q qfqr ^ q%q ^iq*nq^ it c u 
JFi% qii^ qr \ 


t A adds ’i T ’ftpnfn \ A f?Pn« 




II \ II 

C-, VO 

snfT ^pk^ ^ ^ vi^^ II t « II 
3 ^k\^: t^K: I 

TIT^W -TR^: f^R: ll U II 
% ^ftlTR ll^r^^: • I 

^ I^^hPitcT qifq^fw ^'rtt^m 11 11 

1 ^^R 5 % tfffrin^ ^ 3;«T:‘ i 

^ tq|^: 7n>f ^r ii t ^ 11 



% TTIfT • 5 l%‘i^ I 

q^Kil^^'Rr^^ ^mfi?qraf^T - 11 \ 11 

^%T%m \ ^ ^HpjTt^MTT^: II ^ 11 


qr^CT^: i 


WTO ^T| | ’ ^q [ ’(^ T 3 R w m II 

7 f ws i 


^ wsfw# ll V 11 

ff^ f^jqo'mfif ti%q7^w1^^7n?n^ ’ qiwsTTW^-Ti^^^ 
“ mrs: q#d m qwrgq^ fRq#riw 1 =7 

t| q^lo^q^fEl ^T%r¥3;i ■ JOnmifATTrt ^TTttj 5i|^ 


1 ciwrq 

qT#?q^qft^^ 1 ^^RSTraqT^J 3 [ 1 ?rt =^H^qd^«irfiHwi>^i#q 
mi <i|qcTOm “ 3 rt^ii«nf 7 <Jt ^- 


t T ^ B reads for f ^m q; “% !«Tf 



q^'T3Tf^^VRTt^T t%q^jWTfc^'TPfl[ I ^Ifqfw: ^'m- 
1 a«n1| I ^T?^HTfWWWlt^T^ 



c??nt '<iii^?i^ ^ ?T »?s^.5n^ 11 ’* U 


frqittl^'lIWiqtSRFPTFit 



^ ‘* ?IT| f ^FT-^lIt'’ 



I 3T^«n 1 


l1tr 


^ fil II \ 11 
f.i^FrqTtoT: i 
mih 11 ’s (I 

3Tflfci'l|*(<|U|q-r}^»1 I 


lf^^K5<NKl f^T IT^I^lRrlT: |1 \ \\ 
^ vpTTW I 




II ^ II 


? T omits *t^T<>r. 

R A adds'— 

smi'^ ^%f^r- ftsHP ^55|ici^T» II 
'^^^5=ff«irimi : II 

i%4 q?(f f^sir n 

f f? ^?n€i ^ tu^ipii Ifir 



I^F^or i^^t^cTT: 11 ^ i) 

^H^TRKr I 

^ ?nT^T|5 II ij II 

^«TT ^T^TT^T#T ^ I 
im: <tM II 11 
^ T^FT^Xor: %1%^ S”PT I 

I! ^ 11 

cT^TT^ I 

?rn%^: f «it % ii vs n 

^R%^f fq^ I 

litff Mt iTf II1%T; 11 II 
^t W?RI% Hf^spTFjqn]^ t 

Ic^Tl^ ^^TRc^q^T^'McfHFTlfq f??r^qTT%: l ^ 

1|^q5%Sin'ilT ^FTqrsf^qrf^T qt^^FIT N<4ci?«^'i^f 


^I^FTq^Fi#if ^t ^t^^'ijfnrfl q'RiTfqfe^=E^Tq%: i ^f 





?? 3iriRrai(^:t 

^rf^: ” 

(ciJ|^I^H<<t? «?3r«^ Tlr^J3[ i: 

I ^ f^ir^: r f^'^SR- 

I m ^'jf q-pT ^sq’- 

^’q'f 1 ^ ^ ^ .!T Wifi Id rf^^- 



%5f I I 

'^s^: ^ ^<ir: 

t|^: 11 






C -o 

^ »frf ^ n > II 


fF'T^pfw^tr I ^''^fitwmmftimf? ^icft- 

^ ^ ^TPiTinit m] ’^icf: ?in^: w- 

iHUiiiiR^'^ui cf?^ irtts'q' sOT^irfit^ ir^ i irt-^rFf - 
^TRwmim ?niM^ ^ ^ ^- 

W'TO 'TKJir ipsSrTti^ w^- 

Ti^fpr’ir^ f^iT%fnfrfqr5i^JFcTt ta#Tr4i'.=?3rnqrT 
IM<^Rl‘n3crWiI|Tr^^f^ a?R?^2!W^Tg; I JT 5^- 
pfi^gs'^wirmiT^i^uiHH 1 5q?r ^ 

^nJTHT^ tOTfrifao'w-THHW fi^ t q^j-r-iTt^' 5 

•• ^?nT €«[Tq^ ” 5r!Tri^- ^cfT^fOli^JT 
^rrR^p)r% 1 sT?^P4fq i m 

aT^q?fq?i5r RTWifiriTfntqcf #r#mRf^c5wq^TT^ iRRf^ 
*PRTW ^tqW^Tq^ at I'fl 1 1 ^ '-R^l M <1| [ I Pci«h<rt- 

cmccfTT^ ^5^ |t% ^ 

DlkjvsialHRirl^^T^n3ii{itrd3U<iHil«^\ui 5T?T^ ^^ qi m{H4 I (Tg^ 

fintra^qTR^qiiinRl ^^: wim^ ^ 



cR^TrlT^TO^ll \ 


^ ?r^RRT«W[ I 

ff?I%TI^v4|Tr STSR^t^, 


m ^wtittr m’ i 

*0 

JT^BFT ^TMTf^: II \ II 

3?^llW ii ’l ii 

srtf^ i 

iRiTss^ »l^2|TPfT sqrsf^iiM to: II \ II 
5to ^ JT3TOrito^T==^: I 


^ ^IIH^ |TOT : WT?W ^n^Ttf ^ 

^ Wto^T HT^'mn^s^im^T^TT^ ^K^\ f?T: fc7- 

^JTnit I 


«C Wy 

ir?i: ii \ ii 





I 



?^T fl«Ifl^T|c(: I 


risiTtol^ ^ «i5r wi ii \ ii 





^^rm^srnt?r: i 

tlpr: \\ ? ii 
m HT^'RT^ I 
1%g%5T ^ »TT^: n » ii 

'w O 

^ ^ 5 rrf 5 :i^i<i ^TO^=fT: 1 ftt 


^trs?'«iT ^ H^TR: Wl^i: I 
'=*T#[lMsw?? II I II 

i^^'r w ^RRTfwii^: I 


?RH«iiilHi%nRfH^Hui tHiitfJii>=i=biuii JTi^rRf^Rr^^n^- 
1 fe**ii(iiPi«^'=fjMi sir||k)c^|Rrci 4 s?j%;T 




I 


t|<n-q 4 i+i^ 1^1 J^ui I ( 5 $^rl I'M*! I ^ H RT 1 %- 

RRrTc^iT cT^ %^f^ 5 R 7 T^- 
SP=l*l'Phil!M 1 ?RTf| I Sif ! 


ir#T: I 

'TOTR ^ ^iPTWit il ’ II 

*3 

^"^oTtst^ WT^j; ^T 3 [%S 5 RT: I 
•^n^FrftiiiTJrf KTff^iPRm^ ii it 



: Rc 555 Pn'^?J% I 


’■=rR:-q^i|in^ 5 r i^ ii \ \\ 

'9 ^ 


5 t^ 1 W^(^dl'-IIH 1 


1mm irt m m 't^wtj: ii \ ii 
*niit w inwimr: i 

c '* 

^ 3RT ^ m m m: li \ II 

Cv, 'O 

^ iTfcfTTO I 

^ t^tit cI#T*TWT 11 ^ II 

^ giT^f jncRiTT: i 
^ f^ir 11 \ II 

f^m^)T^%T: I 
II ^ li 

^<101! 1 I 

- fl? t| i^iRlff f?Tc5m W{^ I 

qt 'Tt 11 1 » 

«nt|^3qFr I 

W i^ticm |wg 1 

cf^ m ^c^s’fwg II \ 11 

(^Tif jn^tiPT |j*ig I 

f^c4 ^ ^Wf'Wiqqiy; ii \ w 

1¥^ qTHqT#?r’^[^ =q TORTT^I! \ 11 
^ g^m m% |jTt^: i 

II « II 



I 

%TWcrra?[^ xrt??^ ii ii 

mi I 

^.^ II ^ II 

^nTf% ^ t^n^T i^iWl I 

ff^ I I 

%i 1^ iTfll^^tfS^T 11^ t^raiiT^ I 
c?3W5^ T^, I 

5 iTi^ I 


3r5F^#iJT^: 1 

»N II \ II 

^q?n--qt^T iTt'^' 1 

f^q^ith I 

fT%«fit?t f¥'>h#TW>#|T3; 1 

II I II 1 

'^*^’1 I SF^T ^ fl^?fi<^ r* 

^ort ^nf^tcR^sr =?.*iRcn^f^insTt cT^te[?i^- 

1 



^ curt ^ ! 

37^^ 77? 57F7f!tl^3T *7^; 1 % I! 


flH I R^H<'H^ 7TT i7^H'7mT^ ^t fcfKof 

tlF? *7^ I 7757 ‘' ^^^q«l37T^ll1^DT^ ” ^ ^- 


fHT: 7[RT'ci5^ii;^^f;^(in#F¥^‘5^%T f^gT^ 17 ^?^ ^ 
^ !7Rf7^ 1^ *7F7ff^: 77? W^S%I!?^777^^?7 ’TTT;- 

®s, 

^7?a\r!T^: 1 ?I^5iq'7'F^T#7t IjT^Wt in%r!7TRt^iPJ3fT77i7^ 

^3^*7>nT<^'fi WTT7^#<lT^^^ai^T^T€i7^- 

TTFW?^ TO^7ftr?7^: m ^ I ^77???: 

'^?nf:7F?7PT t^7TT?nc5J7TW2^7Tr7T^^ TTlf- 

c7T?7lt: 1 JT WTTcit: 7:3f- 
f7WT%^Sl^ ^=!7l??l1^^7T?n^T?i:r^''5I?f^ 37?7P-J^ |?> 


#7%^ 77«7T 5? ^T ^Tilfc7T7Tin%rg1^ ^^\^ 




37Tim^tT% g 

=?7n%- 37?^7T?!ft^7 7rfc41-mi7tj'^g77''^’!TF^^ tl?c77?7'^T9i? 


3?POTWTO^I^I 


^57 


^^IWriJT^Wnr^qW^ mTntrqft% 

stTnitnrrRlirTT ^^(\^ m^: I 



^TgcJTciT: rt+rar: RHiiNrr: ^mr: *■ ti^JT- 

W |U’4 ^ i I 

“ ^ m^: ^i ^^. '■ “ sr^Tiiq^ jnt??T ^ 
'Tt” ^ ^^l<i^n=4 -•‘■i 1 W'=l I'^rCTRaW 



^3FR ^''m T5!^T<5[ rn^ rT«n I 
ST^TTW^ t^cn=|i<U||‘-m-4^^fRT: |1 \ It 
ct^ lT?5raRi^Ti: I 

II II 

^'. Wfi: i^.K I 

RK: || ? ii 

3tiR 5% ^ 1^ 1 

arjiin^ ^ini% ^ 5=q%f3[ ii n 

wr # JTiTI 1 

t^fiFSTT |«n^; it \ l) 

C\ nD 

T^ Jiw mT^iRfcr: ii v \\ 

t^tPTr g?t; tnw: f?T ^ ^ \ 

It '"i II 

1^ |m ^ i 

«Rit '^mi 1 





wm, I 

I! \ II 

«MfR't' ^-i\'*l4 +l^u| c«|lSlfl ?t«^T t 


^ feit ^ ^ li ^ II 

o "v 


fit =^ fl^ % 9f3 ^c? rI«lT II % II 
^ rl^lT I 

1^ tr<TFRi#P II V II 

^ 11 II 

<3 *VO * 

'-w?5 ^TT^: W^ I 


1 <fi<ui*ri'*t>’Gc'Hi 





'<il^ ftl^'Tft?^ 1 

^ ^ II m 

^ n ^ II 



: ^TW^TT^rfff^^-fi: I 


^ ft ilrt7 ^Tltsff ^ II ^ II 


? A adds ^ A 



iTf9,Tt f^?FT 

^V-^: 

TOtn l^rqiTFFfiwR 1 
3R?r^TT%?^ l%TtT%%T: 

^T|<inf^' n \ w 

cPT: 9Tt%: 1 

i|rf^r5T^5^ ^ II II 
1^ II 






?lTlTiTW^FlT^T^^^T%tt 1 ^ W- ^- 

f^ST% 5 |jT ^ 
srsiWTD^ tr^i'T%: I =T5 


%^WTt% %!lT^Sn Ttl^: 11 \ 11 
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TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT. 


Verse I. ad(h'ei£> our salutations, to Lord cue 

(primeval) form of preceptor, the consort (lit, the 
bearer j of the daughter of the mountain ( ), 

who is seated as TOTRiaRt. in the plexuses ( circles ) 
basic and others, who comes to ba expressed ( i. e. 
assumes the forms of) and others, through the 

exuberance of grace as the eternal preceptor full of 
jo 3 ^ and who again appears in the forms of six-fold 
Lingas as etc. 

Verse 2 , I always worship in tue sxujii ti'iifi 
( of my heart ) the lotus feet of ( an incamatioii 
of ^k3iTj[), which are a solar disc { in dissipating ; the 
darkneas {iu the form': nf .'/nstn cl es. 

Verse 3. j bow clown my head tu the feet .if uj'. 
preceptor, w’ho possessed the wealth of puiv 

learning, being a thorough-going student of (well versed 
in) all 5 ir^r’s, treating of Hfrq;.(the Highest Principle) 
and the holy rites, who was ( as competent as ) <^ 3 ^, 
( the six-faced son of ), in explaining the princi- 
ples of (the six localities and Steps) or the six- 

fold forms of tRtrr and of the Highest Principle, 

. who was a grand lion in tearing off the temples of 
lianghty elephants in the form of learned men, and 
who was the sun ( in removing )tlce darkness of evils. 

Verse 4. tSoiue persons thinking theui-sclves to be 
learned do not accept the principle of wearing ]^Tr, 
( on the body j out of jealousy { lit. heartburn or 
intolerance ), because tliey have not studied well 
( the metning of ) the Vedas and Shastras. 



Verse 5. Them ( «TR?ft ) that hast exercised thy free 
choice iii selecting thy consort, please grant me a boon 
the ca];)aeity of establishing the ti'uth) that I may, 
at thy behest, write the treatise in 

order to refute those (that disbelieve in the wearing 
of ^). 

Verily they say that the wearing of ^rr ( on the 
body) is not to be accepted by the followers of Vedas 
on account of its being non-Yedic ( not enjoined or 
sanctioned by the Vedas). The rule is that a thing is 
Vedie when it is supported by the Vedas or the con- 
cluding portions thereof. But there is nothing either 
in the Vedas or the ITpanishads in support of wearing 
Linga. Nor can it be said that it is supported by the 
that are based upon the Vedas; for there are no 
passages in and others in support of this 

wearing. 

Lf it is said that (in the absence of express Vedie 
passages in support of this principle ) passages may 
be assumed, just as a Vedie passage is assumed in 
support of ?T*T5rraT<iT (the practice of beginning a work 
with 'R'ords of prayer or invocation); this is a mer'i^e 
hope (doomed to be a mirage), because the wearing 
Linga is not practised by all great men as 
is done; and a thing practised only by a section 
(of the distinguished public)' is not entitled to such an 
assumption. Hence, how can this Linga-wearing» 

. falling outside the sphere of Vedie authority, be 
acceptable to the followers of the Vedas r 

The reply to this standpoint is that it is wrong. For 
the established doctrines say that “ the wearing of 
Linga by Veershaivas is certainly laid down in V’^edas, 
i^hastras. Pnranas and .Vganias like sRp'^^ and 



Tue expiauatiun of this is: - - “ Vedas ” means 
und others. The word indicates (the inclusion of} 

because it is proverbially admitted that 
is the fifth Veda.” By are meant and 

<4<nins, such as i^t r ^Ti nr and so forth. Agamas 

are and others. 


I 

In (an Upanishad oi) in its brancn. 

the search of inner Linga i. e. the wearing of inner 
Linga is laid down, the inner Linga viz. 3^lffn^*T. There 
in the passage “There is the lotus of heart, small and 
taintless, the abode of the Highest Principle in the centre 
of the body; in that small heart-lotus there is the Highest 
Principle, minute, formless like siFFRT and griefless. Thai 
inner resident of the lotus should be worshipped.” Heiv 
sonie principle, without any name being given to it or 
any form described of it, is laid down as the object of 

worship. When there arises the expectancy as t>i whai 

that object of worshiji is. it is bnt>wn that is laid 

down as the object of worship from “He i.s that 

comes first as the soxmd v in the beginning (of the study 
of ) Vedas and is established in the Upanisliads 
{ like and others) as the Highest Principle 

in enjoyment of Nature.’' And is fSR. 

because and are couvcntionally accepted as 

synonyms and hence they are placevl iir proximity in 
tiie sentence “ {^t etc.” in the lexicon. 

The worship, again, must have ( for its object ^ 
Something having axtributes. And when there (naturally) 
arises the expectancy as to what that object with attri- 
butes is, that is ( definitely ) known to be fhe principle 
f^: for the special attributes stated to be possessed b\- 
by the Great Lord feg are mentioned in the hymn “The 
real, the tn c. the highest 5?!^ etc.” 
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It may be objected tbat in the very Upanisbad, in 
the section beginning with “ Him of thousand heads” 
etc. snrnTOT with attributes like “thousand heads” ■ and 
others is mentioned. Why then, should he not be 
taken as the object of worship, as enjoined by etc.? 
This objection is not tenable; for is spoken of in 
as follows: — “ There is the lotus of heart; 
within that heart there is the Higest Principle free from 
taint (of passion) and changeless. (One becomes at one 
with that) on meditating on Him, ( as being ) pure, 
griefless, inconceivable, unmanifest, of countlsss forms, 
immoi-tal, calm, the source of Brahma (or the Yedas), 
beginning] ess, conditionless, endless, all-pervading, self- 
conscious and joyous, formless, wonderful, united with 

as his helpmate, and tranquil.” So also one would 
conclude that and none else is referred to when one 
.studies in ststI the words in the beginning, 

in the middle, and in the end as the following: — “Him 
minute like the tip of a hair, seated in the heart 
appearing in the form of all deities, the source of Yedas 
and the greate.=it.” In a hymn of as well, 

namely, “ the Being of the size of frKe thumb, blazing 
forth like smokeless fire. Lord of all creatures, past, 
present and future.” ( Here “Lord” means only ) 
according to the logical principle established in the 
topic of viz “ SRif ” ( that there 

should be unanimity between the hymns and the 
injunctions; and from this it was deduced ) that the 
animal meant a goat. On account of these sentences of 
identical meaning it means “that, viz. few, unlimited 
like sirarwr, the inner resident of the abode of namely, 
the small lotus, is to be sought after. Or as per words 
of Wif^ilimfiMrl^one should desire to know it.” Here few, 
( as determined by the foregoing ) is stated to be the 
object of worship as enjoined by Hence if 



any other deity were taken as the object of worship, 
there would arise the sense of uncertainty about the 
object (of worship and on that ace aunt nobody would 
go in for worehip.) 

WTien worship is enjoined, all the three, namely, 
worship, the object of worship, and the worshipper are 
to be stated (necessarily). Naturally when there arises 
the expectancy as to what that worshipper is, it is deter- 
mined to be and is the object of worship 

( seated ) in the heart of srnrwtT. For it is said (in 
) “ Him, iiKWor, veiy much to be known”: 
and later small lotus is stated in words "shining in the 
lotus bud.” It is evident from this that it would be 
unreasonable to look out for somebody as worshipper 
I ither than mentioned immediatelj’, in conformity 

■with the principle established in topic of 
namely. " 'STufSn^ " ( on account of the negation 

contained in sTrrrirfiTrT the numbers mentioned 
in the c uitext are negatived etc ). *irrftrflT there- 
fore, becomes the. counterpart ( as worshipper) 
of that seated in More'jver, it is 

improper to think that is the object of worship 

for himself .seated in his own heart. 

Nor can the objection be raised that a'acetic.s are 
the counterpart of worship on the ground of their de.s- 
cription aa “ conversant with the knowledge of Vedant 
etc.”; because sTPCFTcr should be taken as being p.-)sitively 
connected with the "heart'’, mentioned in the section 
treating of analogously with sitrrsr ( a sacrificial 

rite ) being subidiary to ( sacrifices performed 

on new moon and full moon days); because sttn? is laid 
down in “ ” ( the sacrifice!- offers sacred 

sticks to the sacred fire) occurring in the section treating 
of Besides, it is said in gfiriT3»:r'JT "Then fjff 



■A imperishaLle the enemy of (demon) g?:, exhibited 
to the C-fods the Linga (seated in his heart).” This shows 
that is the worshipper of as seated in his 

( STTCTsnin's) heart. In also Lord states the 

Being to be attained by him in words " I attain that 
priraitive Being, from whom proceeded the primeval 
creation.” And further on, when asked what that pri- 
miti^'e Being was, he says “Difierent is the primitive 
-'teing termed who, eternal Lord, supports the 

tliree worlds by pervading them. Oh that Lord 

resides in the hearts of all.” From this it is conclusive 
that alone seated in the heart of is the ob ect 
of hl.'i ( ifC’jTf’s ) worship; because means f^3r inva- 
riably, us and are mentioned ( in lexicons ) 
proximately ( as synonym.s ). This leads inevitably to 
the acceptance that only ?Trcr«ror is meant to be the 
worshipper of located in his heart per injunction 
contained in etc. 

It would be wrong to say that, though the 

Higheist Lord, is proved to be the object of worship by the 
argirments marshalled heretofore, the principle of wear- 
ing inner Linga is not established, as the resident of 
the heard is not fyet) proved to be of the form of Linga. 
For the form of the resident can be proved to be Linga 
by (extracts) from sn^mrs and 

which last has been already quoted. For instance 
RmH. says "This is the Highest soul bright like million 
suns, by whom this (nnivei’se) is pervaded. The state 
of His existence is eightfold; in eastern petal ( of the 
Le.irt-lotus) it is pious; in the south-eastern it is sleepy, 
hr/.v and tlie like; in the southern it tends to cruelty; iu 
tiic r->ir;lh- western it is desire for sin; iu the western it 
is sportire; in the noidh- western it is inclined to move; 
in tire northern it is love for pleasure; in the south- 



eastern it is (inclined to) the acquisition of wealth; in 
the centre it is freedom from worldly passion; in the 
filaments it is wakefulness; in the cup dream; in ( the 
form of ) Linga it is dreamless sleep; beyond the lotus 
it is the fourth state ( the supreme state ); when the 
soul enters sound he passes even the fourth state.” The 
description as dreamless state ( of in Linga (form^ 
makes it evident that Linga is a form of the resi- 
dent of the lotus-heart. The ( following ) words from 
( are to be noted in support of this ). Says 
“ A devote ( lit. an ascetic ) should 
know to be { yellow ) like gold in the basis, to be 
( reddish ) like coral in the heart, and ( white ) like 
crystal in the middle of the brows ”. There should arise 
no doubt that this conclusion that is the object of 
worship and WKWur is the worshipper would militate 
against what is said in that very Upanishad in the 
section beginning with namely, "sntRW is the 

Highest Being; He is the highest Truth”; because this 
apparent conflict can be reconciled by the explanation 
that can be praised in such high terms from the 

fact that has attained identity with on 

account of his wearing the inner bright Linga in his 
heart iinlike others. Some, however, hold that 
means that the Supreme Being is superior 

) to «IRWUI. That is why • the words “ HKWOf'li: 
stfi ” are used instead of •'siKrann trt sJ?r”. Hence they 
hold that superiority ( to sJTCraw ) is of only; and 
therefore, there can be no contradiction. This much is 
sufficient! (in connection with 3lrTf%*rsiRcr ) to spare 
prolixity. 

11 

The Lpanishad after laying down the wearing of 
inner Linga to be sought after, in the manner aforesaid 
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proceeds to lay down the wearing of external Linga a'^ 
in words One should place Linga (on the body) 
(in one) of (its) various forms or the all-pervading 
Linga.” 

To this the following objection may be advanced: - 
Here the verb is in the present tense. There can be no 
injunction, therefore, for want of imperative or the like 
(i.e. potential) ( which alone enjoin ). If it be said that 
injunction is implied here, -even though there is no 
imperative or the like, just as implied injunction is 
accepted in sentences. “He sprinkles paddy grains” “He 
thrashes them” though there is no imperative in these. 
It would be wrong to say so; because in the sentence 
under consideration there is nothing leading to implied 
injunction. For it is known from the couplet 
(of ) that an oi-iginative injunction is there 

when that is not at all obtained (elsewhere); a restrictive 
injunction takes place when an alternative is alread}* 
obtained; and an exclusive injunction is there 'when 
alternatives are obtained there and elsewhere. The 
meaning is that an originative injimction is there when 
it is not at all obtained by any other' means of proof; 
for instance "one sprinkles rice.” A restrictive injunction 
is laid down when the action in reference is obtained 
.alternatively; and it restricts, therefore, to one alternati- 
ve only, as is done in the case of the sentence “ one 
thrashes rice.” There or elsewhere, that is, when things 
are obtained simultaneously, exclusive injunction is laid 
down. For instance it is laid down that only five- 
nailed animals and no others, namely, the rabit, the 
porcupine, the alligator, rhinoceros, and the tortoise are 
to be eaten, when there are other five-nailed animals 
(simultaneously with non-five-nailed animals) available 
for e.ating. ( Applying the rule to the ) 
matter under consideration ( w’e find ) that in 
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the case of the verb “He places” there is no originative 
injunction, as such an injunction to wear Linga on the 
body is obtained in in the sentence 

“ etc.” Hence 'there is the absence of 

complete non-obtainment elsewhere (as required). The, 
sentence in extenso is : — 

I HJfRRs I 
^ ?t*rr:. 1 II 

“ The Divine Lord is borne in the mouths, on the 
heads, and on the necks of all (devotees). He lies in 
the cavity of all creatures, is all-pervading, and hence 
found everywhere.” The explanation of this is;-“of all”- 
means “of all those that are fit to wear Linga”: 

‘'means” the mouths, or heads or necks are places 
on which he is worn being worn there remains in 
the form of fmgiT; “Lord lying in the cavity of all 
creatures” means “He lies in the lotus of heart” i. e- 
there he is seated as inner Linga, as spoken of in 
already quoted in words “ the Lord h:as the 
state of dreamless sleep in Linga.” “All pervading” 
means free from all limitations (in time, space, and 
visible formh and, therefore, found evert'where. 

If it is urged against this that the qualifier “placed 
in the mouths, on the heads, or necks” is in grammatical 
equation the qualified. And things in equation are. 
as a rule, non-diSerent (identical). Hence it ne.eessarily 
conflicts with the location ( ) which indicates 

difference, it is wrong. For revered maintains 

that sense of locaiion is conveyed even by (things in) 
grammatical equation, while commenting on 

” There, after anticipating the objection that the 
possessive afiix expresses the superabundance of the 

thing possessal. Therefore, joy ( the thing .possessed ) 



and SfR. ( the possessor ) stand in the relation of the 
possessed and possessor. But as joy and being in 
ths same case express non-differenoe ( of each other ) 
consistently with Upanishadic sentences, “ He oame to 
know that joy was ‘‘and” aiR. is eternal and joy.” 
how can there be the relation of the possessed and the 
possessor ? ( It would be incompatible, therefore, to 
assume the relation of the possessed and the possessor.) 
It was then concluded that a^'ij^was the abode of joy 
and that that in no way mililated against the sentences 
expressing (only apparently difference), like “Joy is the 
form of aiFC, ” The followers of the exponents 

of dualism, explain the sentence “giR.is the knowledge” 
as ‘‘ sR^ is the abode of knowledge”; and hold that 
such interpretation is not incompatible with the sentence 
‘‘ He who is all-wise, all love, and possessor of 
knowledge.” ( That is, the sentences expressive of 
difference and non - difference are consistently 
interpretablel. This way of expression ( of apposition 
meaning may be observed in ordinary parlance 

in sentences like “ " (The jar is the abode 

of many potsherds'). Nor can it be said that the interprets, 
tion of “ ”, as an attributive compound 

(Linga that has mouths, heads or necks as his seats) and 
the limitation thereby of the existence of Linga to these 
only would go against the (Upanishadic) statement that 
Shiva is found everywhere. For ( this apparent con- 
tradiction between the former and the latter sentences ) 
can be explained away by saying that the Lord of really 
unlimited form (and therefore) all- pervading shows his 
existence as artificially limited to mouths, heads 

and necks (only) to favour bis devotees, and to the heart- 
lotus as inner Linga in the subtle form of It 

is on this account only that the conjunction “and” 
coming after the sentence “ The all-pervading Lord,” 
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is significant as bringing it together with the limited- 
ness of the form known from the previous sentence. 

We may be asked;— Though all what you say is 
admitted, yet bow can mouth be a seat ( for placing 
Linga in it )? Because does uot mention 

it in the sentence “ A wdse man should wear f^lT 
on his head> neck, belly, breast or -palm.” It is 
also not included by of 5E^^PJT in the 

sentence ‘‘ Always wear Linga dressed in a piece of 
cloth, on the head, neck, belly, breast, or palm.” ( The 
l eply to this is ) that this looks well owing to lack of 
real grasp of the meaning. Because it is known from 
the etymological explanation by cqr^, nameh% ‘‘Linga is 
because he protects when meditated on. T{5r is of two- 
fi.ld nature: the signified and the signifier; as signifier 
it is the syllable I" and as the signified it is great Rrar; 
it is for this reason that great seers bold the identity of 
the (hymn) and the deity ( praised by it. It i.s 
also known the Linga and the five-syllabled ^ are one 
and the same from the words of 
namely, “fWJ” is the base; the letter is the centre; 
“gr” is cow’s head; is the round-shaped top; ■ i.s 
Linga; Linga is thus made of six syllables.” , Hence 
Jjinga in the form of can be placed iu the inouthi 

and in the form of is placed on the head or the 

neck. In tliis way tlie seemirig conflict can ha removed- 
Here (in the case of different parts of the bcay) option 
is given (to the devotee) to wear Linga sometimes on 
the head and sometimes on the neck: because 
after all the object to be realized is the 

same, analogously to the preparation of cakes 

1 / (when a sacrifice is performed per iujunotion contained 
iu) “one ‘pei forms a sacrifice by rice” ‘one performs 
a sacrifice by birley.” 
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Moreover bhe ( ) ITpanishad firsfc speaks 

of the Lord in words “ snsTR the primordial matter, 
undergoes modifications (and, therefore, perishable); but 
is immortal and undergoes no modifications. And 
then (Ia}'s down) the wearing of Linga in either form 
^internal and external) in the passage ‘‘By meditating 
on him, by associating (contact) with him, and by 
attaining at-one-meant with him.” That ('this 'is so) is 
definitely known from ( which merely 

reiterates what the Upanishad enjoins) in the following:— 
The wearing of Linga in the both of its forms is laid 
down for those that like to attain all desired objects; 
( that ) Linga, internal and external, is to be worn by 
those sages that are desirous of final beatitude. That is 
internal Linga in the form of when, it is always 

sought after in the basis in the cavity of the heart, or 
in the middle of the two eyebrows. But whether one is 
able or not to wear internal Linga, one should positi- 
vely wear external Linga, the (symbolic) representative 
of the former. “By meditating on him” means ‘‘ by 
internally worshipping Him in the form of ” 

“By associating with Him” means “by putting Him on 
the body as When it is so said there aidses the 

expectancy “where” Tis the Linga to be worn)? The 
sentence “The Divine Lord is borne in the mouths, on 
the heads, or the necks of all (devotees) “ comes in sequ- 
ence to point out the places of wearing Linga. If tbs 
TJpanisbadio verse (given in extenso abovel, after point- 
ing out the place of weaving Linga internally by words 
“lying in the cavity,” were not to point out the place 
of wearing Linga externally, it would be contextually 
inconsistent glaringly, If the (above) explanation be 
not acceptable, the words The Divine • Lord is borne 
etc.” would be meaningless ffor want of an alternative 
explanation). Do they express identity of with 
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mouth, head or neck? Or do they express His existence 
on these ? In the first alternative would be identi- 
cal with mouth etc. in accordance with the (grammatical) 
principle that “all sentences are confined in iheir oper- 
ation to the words they contain." This would contradict 
the (infallible statements of the) namely, “ Ail this 
is which tells us that (l^) is identical with 
all. Nor is the second alternative is possible; because 
that would limit to being seated in mouth etc. and 
would consequently go against being found in all 
things as is known from “therefore is everywhere.” 
Hence our interpretation is the right one. 

It may be said that our interpretation would be right 
if there were a word expressive of locality. But there is 
no word expressive of locality. This also is 
wrong; because this ( absence of a word expressive 
of location ) can be explained away by assuming 
the possessive affix (31^). And the compound would then 
mean “mouth etc. are the seats of this (Linga).” And to 
avoid the ('dilemma) of the sentence being meaningless 
we might well express place by secondary significa- 
tion (indication) per principle “It is better to give 
secondary sense to a word than to make a sentence 
meaningless.” This principle is established in 
as follows: — (In the animal sacrifice it is laid down that) 
eleven limbs of the animal should be cut. He cuts them 
twice each.” In this connection an objection was raised 
that the sentence “He cuts them twice each” was super- 
fluous as “catting twice” was already obtained by the 
injunction to perform the archetype ( the sacrifice, 
is an archetype while the animal sacrifice was a 
darivative) per rule that the rites of a derivative should 
be performed in the same way that the rites of the 
archetype were performed. In reply it was said *‘(It 
has been laid down in that very section that) though the 



sactifioer cubs four bimes, fab should be cub five times.” 
In this sentence the word “fat’'» being ( a parb of the 
body) like heart ete-, was taken to mean in the seoondai’y 
sense any part of the animal ( used for ) offering. 
(Naturally) ‘‘five times” was extended to heart etc. In 
disposing of “The five times”, there were already two 
rites “spreading of ghee” and ‘‘dropping of ghee”; and 
when two (of these five) times were used for these two 
rites (one eaoh\ the remaining three times would 
(naturally) go to the cutting (of the parts of the body). To 
avoid this contingency it has been (specifically ) laid 
down “it should be cut twice.” The remaining fifth time 
should be additionally used either for “spreading” or 
“dropping” ghee. In this way (the objection was removed 
and) the significance of the sentence “He cubs twice” 
was established and everything was squared up. Such 
is our line of reasoning, (and thus our position sound). 

Teachers of Conner timeS; on the other hand, have 
held that there is no originative injunction in “He 
places Linga in one of its various forms.” For the in- 
junction is already obtained from ( the 

holy Linga worshipped on hand), and is nob unobtained 
(elsewhere. J The attribute rrrfSffN' ” explained 
later and otherwise inexplicable, establishes the worship 
( of Linga) on hand. The wearing of Linga having been 
thus obtained, non-obtaininent elsewhere is lacking (in 

It might be said that, though there is no origina- 
tive injunction, in the sentence under consideration, 
there is a restrictive injunction similar to the one in 
the sentence. “A Brahmin should earn money by means 
of helping tie performance of a .sacrifice, teaching and 
receiving gifts (and in no other way). But this also is 



doomed to be as chimerical as the wearing of a garland 
woven of sky-flowers. For it is learnt from 
and others in connection with (the attainment of) 'final 
beatitude that “ A person smearing his body with 
ashes, lying down in a bed of ashes, and meditating on 
^ becomes free from all sins ( and thus attains 
beatitude)-” And if the wearing of Linga were to alter- 
nate with the application of ashes f to the body ) and 
wearing of beads, there would be a restrictive injunction 
for wearing Linga also and prohibiting the practice of 
others. But this is rquite) undesirable; because it is 
known from the following words of that 

all these aremecessary (for attaining 1- “The know- 
ledge that one is encaged in the body; the thorough 
knowledge of the body; the nature of the worldly life fit 
to be abandoned; the initiatory ceremony; the wearing 
of Linga; the smearing of the body with ashes; the 
wearing of beads; the muttering of the five-lettered JTSf. 
cue life of devotion; the' worship of the spiritual prece- 
ptor, Linga and an ascetic; /'i.e. irmr) and the acceptance 
/'of food etc. from the and It might be 

urged (lastly! that there is an exclusive injunction, 
con deinning the non-wearing of Linga and (thus) in- 
culcating the wearing of Linga. Bat this also cannot 
be; bec’au.se wearing and non-weaving being mutually 
antithecica! cannot be an aggregate of similar things 
Aecoidingly, there can le no injunction of exclusion. 

To meet this (eiabniate) objection, ( we -maintain ) 
th'.it there is an originative injimouon in the sentence. 

‘ it is wrong to say against this that 

the injiuiccion (to wear Linga) is already laid down by 
t'le sentence etc.” and, therefore there 

is the absence of nou-obtainmenb elsewhere, fur the 
simple reason that is dependant on 
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fe'T she iatiser iavsi down (expressly) the 

wearing of Tanga, which is the counterpart of 
(the place of u earing), expressed by the former. Hence 
on account of the relation of the sustain er and the sust- 
ained between the two sentences, it is improper to say 
that the injunction is otherwise obtained. Nor can it be 
said that *' is not dependant on 

on account of the former expressing 
the counterpart of wearing, which in turn has been laid 
down by etc,” occurring in the 

same TTpaneshad ( in which occurs and 

is, therefoi’e, related to and dependant on *• 

etc." (ratlier than " ?T#(^»T??£rrtpn^. ’■) For 
great is the dilfei*enoe (between the two sentences) (“^- 
and 5?iwfiT«lT ” etc.) The sente- 

nce is in an (enviable) position of 
vantage (lit. stronger than the other) for uncommonly 
containing the words “ (the thing to be w^orn) and 
” directly expressive of wearing; while the 
other (having no such words) takes time to express 
(Wearing). If it is farther objected that it has been 
decided (in ) in the topic (discussing the unity 

of meaning) between vedie words and popular words i.e. 
words in currency, that the meaning of Yedio words is 
determined by the help of popular words, which derive 
their expressive power from grammar; and though the 
words “animals” etc. in the sentence '*He should woV' 
ship by (offering) an anluiar’ are dependant on gvamni.ar 
for their expressive power, still they are taken as laying 
down (the performance'. In the same way why should 
not “ ” enjoin (even though dependant 

upon ”)? This objection does not hold 

good, becansp grammar etc. are onl.v useful in imparting 
expressive power to words (and there the matter end.s). 
But the sentence under con.si deration though similar. 
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so far as dependance is cnncerned, is still unable to 
express injunction before the meaning of the sentence as 
a whole is grasped; while ( in contrast ) injunction is at 
once known from the sentence " ” More- 
over it is definite that the sentence “ is 

a missionary assertion as may be gathered from '■ The 
all-pervading Lord” (following “ ”) which 

purports to applaud Linga. Hence, there is no obtain- 
ment elsewhere ( in Si'S supposed ). 

What is ( also ) said that there is no 
originative injunction in on 

account of the same being obtained by the 
attribute “ ” which is otherwise 

meaningless, is also not right. For the sentence 
^«nq?n% ” lays down the wearing of Linga in general; 
but the attribute specifies the place where it is to be 
worn. The latter, therefore, is sustained by the former- 
Hence, theie is the absence of the injunction being 
obtained elsewhere. ^The meaning of qrf^if^is:-" qq’j”, a 
prayer to be uttered in accompaniment, becomes by the 
possessive aflBx “ ” in the sense of a thing to be 

worn i. e. Linga. (Therefore) is ‘‘qr^lT 

as is borne out by what is said in namely, 

“Therefore, the great Linga is to be worn by uttering the 
prayer “ (in accompaniment). The sentence 

“ ” is an instance in point. A 

sacrifice called is enjoined. But it is not 

stated where it should occur. And the sentence 
” states the place for the occurrence of 
sacrifice. In the same way when Linga to be placed per 
injunction contained in “ ”, it has got 

localities like altar etc. alternating with hand etc., and 
the latter is laid down ( by qTf^n^ ). If it is 
(again) objected that locality is expressed by the locative 
case in " ” but there is no such case in 



q r ft T i ?^ qfifir ” (and therefore, is not expressed 

by it.); it is wrong to say so; because locative case is 
understood here. The word " ” expresses saoredness 

of Linga wor’n even at times (when one is) impure or 
polluted, as it does in the case of “ the sacred 

thread, is so holy,” by removing the idea of Linga ever- 
being impure. It cannot be objected that the sentence 
lays down more things than one and therefore, will be 
open to the fault of making diverse statements (snw^); 
because it is to be understood that it lays down ( a rite 
as qualified by other) rites, as is done in the Vedic sente- 
nce “ The sacrifice to fire with cakes prepared in a pot 
of eightfold parts should be performed on a new moon 
day ” in accordance with the rule of "jjliJwwr " When 
only one rite is not laid down i. e. more rites are laid 
down, all are to be combined into one (as one rite quali- 
fied by the rest. ) 

Another objection : — Though all this is granted 
still the sentence enjoins installation 

of Linga on an altar ( lit. ground and not the placing of 
it on the body), because the obvious meaning of the verb 
“ ” and the custom of all people evidently 

point to it. The proper meaning of qrfSrir? 
would then be Linga consecrated by hand i. e. ' by the 
ceremonial purificatory process of (six-fold roads) 
and, therefore sacred, should be installed (on an altar.) 

Some say in refutation of this as follows :-Tt is true 
that the verb “ ” expresses the placing of Linga 

as much on the ground as on the body; for the scripture 
cannot be restricted in the operation of its meaning. 
Nor is there anything to so restrict the meaning. But 
from the force of the word coming in sequence 
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it means the placing of Linga on the body, in accordance 
with the rule “ whenever any doubt arises,- it should be 
removed from what comes in sequence.” (Moreover) It 
is well-known that the root “ means "to worship” 
in etc.; for instance ' Hiwr ” is “ (deserv- 

ing of worship). Hence ^ is Linga ( derivatively ) 
(that which protects when worshipped): 
and is qpjft ^ (Linga on the hand). Such being 

the case by proof, the worship of Linga cannot be 
extended to the Linga placed on the altar; but it points to 
the worship of Linga placed on the body. Nor can it be 
said that the worship (of Linga) can be extended to 
(Linga on an) altar by taking the compound to be in- 
strumental viz. tnfSrfrr (that which 

protects when woi'shipped by hand). And thereby conflict 
with the established meaning ( of ) will be removed. 
Because this interpretation goes against the grammatical 
rule " (a rule relating to inflected words 

should be understood to apply to such as are connected 
in sense) "If it is further said that the compound is 
acceptable in spite of this syntactical expectance ( of one 
word for another), on account of the connection of the 
word expected is plainly seen, it is wrong to say so, 
because in that case the word " qiftRT ” becomes 
superfluous. Again it would not bs right to say that mind 
and others become the means of worship when ^ is 
explained (derivatively) as " that which protects when 
worshipped”, and, therefore, the word "hand” is used to 
exclude these (mind and others). For mind and others 
are also the means of worship (as learnt) from what is 
said " the worship of should be performed by mind 
speech, and bodih’ actions.” The instrumental 
‘ therefore, confines (undesirably the means of) worship to 
one thing only viz. hand). This fault will not attach to 
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locative case; the baud (in the locative case) would go 
(with Lord as protector) as an attribute. 

The explanation of as “that consecrated by 

hand” is also wrong; because “consecrating” would he 
the secondary or figurative sense in supersession of its 
primary sense, in which, as is well known, the 
use it. But the secondary or figurative sense is unaccept- 
able as it will militate against (the principle established 
in the topic) In that topic the objector held 

that the secondary or the figurative sense accorded with 
sentences like “ the fire saw”, “ the waters saw and in 
pursuance of such sentences the secondary sense being 
admissible, the agency of seeing could be attributed to 
srsiR. In reply to this explanation of the objector it has 
been established that though in some cases words are 
seen used in secondary or figurative senses, it is impro- 
per to think that they are so used in all eases; and that 
the method of interpreting by having recourse to 
secondary or figurative sense is improper when primary 
or natural sense is possible. In conclusion the agency of 
seeing in its primary sense w'as attributed to 

( After stating the refutaion by others of the second 
objection) we state ours as follows : (The whole passage) 
beginning with (A bow to the Lord of 

wealth) and ending with (This Linga 

residing in the disc of sun and united with ) 
all is a missionary statement (of the Lord Rr.) There 
(in the passage) are praised the ten forms of Linga as are 
described by as follows “The all-pervading 

Linga was one; it beoarne the great three-fold, oh, 
daughter of the mountain, namely. the ideal,, 

the vital or mental and desire- yielding, 

the physical or gross. again, became two- 
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foId a^WRf^4i( and 511^ of (presiding over) the elements 
of earth and water respectively; so say the scholars of 
%^T»WTs. Oh, you beautiful one, stMi^ in turn became 
two-fold, and of light and air elements; 

(likewise became two-fold) SRTl^*! of ether 

elejnent and iTfn^ the great, of the principle of 

is addressed by “ An obeisance to the Linga 
on High," as that (High Linga) is seated on the only 
western petal of the uppermost plexus. srroT^f*! is 
.praised by “an obeisance to the golden Linga”; because 
that ( STpin^ ) is determined to be golden by what is 
said in fe<gjd 4 HKNJ^, namely, “The wise know that 
sin>T(^ is like burning gold, residing on the bulb and 
alw'ays to be meditated on by ascetics." “An obeisance 
to (Linga of) brightness ” is the praise of as 

known from the following (description given by ^FSCTcT- 
4 :iKien% ), namely, is the basis; the letter is 

the middle part; WT is the cow’s head; ^ is the round 
ball at the top; is Linga. Thus Linga is made of six 
letters;” all this description of the form of Linga is 
certainly of fgfSu full of brightness and of good form. 
“An obeisance to Linga of ether element” is the praise 
of which presides over ether, as there is no 

difference between them ( and ) from 

the derivation of as ( s n^ ^ r) ^ ( residing in 
ether). By “An obeisance to ” is praised 

because is in no way different from presid- 

ing over watery element as known from -“Old is the 
watery element, the material cause of firmness ( in the 
form of the earth); therefore, old is the form of 

the Lord; and old is His power brought into activity.” 
“An obeisance to ” is the praise of For 

the identity of presiding over the element of 

parth. and is established by the description given 
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by as follows Beautiful is the earthly 

element, the source of all physical creation; from this 
element springs the beautiful creation, is the 
(sustainer) of the form of the earth, “An obeisance to 
” is the praise of because presid- 

ing over the element of air is non*di£Eerent from (fire), 
which is the same as another name of as known 
from “He (fire) is a form of ^ or He, the Lord 

therefore, is of the fiery (dreadful) form. The Lord of 
creatures is (of the) form of His fiery energy is 
dreadful.'* ‘'A bow to (brilliantly shining),” is 

the praise of presiding over the element of air; 

and the identity of as expressed by ^ and sq^y- 

is assured from ‘‘Life (vital air) is another form of 
or time; the power of time is that of air; (^iq) 
is (the sustainer) of the form of air; and qsr is known to 
be “A bow to q?:¥|^:*T (Linga the great)” is the 

praise of which presides over ( individual ) 

souls. "A howto ” is tbe praise of 

( ideal Linga ) which presides over the subtle body. 
( From the foregoing ) therefore, the praise has for its 
object Linga worn on the body in its different forms 
owing to artificial limitations and described in BTtqqrs. 
And if “ qqrqqfcT ” were to lay down the instal- 

lation of Linga on the ground or altar, the injunction and 
the missonary statement would be at variance ( which 
is not proper ). Moreover the beginning and the end, the 
reiteration, something extraordinary ( belonging to a 
thing), the fruit to be attained ( by the thing ), and the 
logical establishment are. tbe six determinants of a 
thing. The first of these, (when not contradicted ) is the 
strongest, per principle of established by ” 1(5^ 

qr ” ( the word ^ is prominent ). Agreeably 

to this the words in the beginning of the passage under 



coQsiderabioE, viz. “ A bow to the Liaga on high ” 
having been proved to mean siinT^JJT, the interpretation 
of the sentence '* 5 ?!ntFn% ” to mean placing of 

Linga other than that w’orn on the body, would certain- 
ly militate against ( the import of ) the section. 

If it is argued that occurring in “ 

# 17 ^ ” goes with sjtt: 5 hence the bow is addressed 

to the moon and the sun, ( consequently ) there would 
be misinterpretation of the passage; it is wrong to so 
argue; because the beginning and the conclusion have 
been determined to be referring to Shiva; and if the 
bow were taken as being addressed to the moon and the 
sun in the midst, it would militate against the context. 
Therefore^ it is inevitable that #Tr should mean Shiva 
in the form of Linga, by being dissolved as 
( associated with =3771 )» and that should mean 
residing in the disc of the sun, as is done in ‘’^3117 

^* 7 ^ ” ( Shiva alone purifies some; he 

alone takes ghee in a sacrifice ). In accordance with 
this interpretation the sentence 
means the wearing of Linga on the body; and the 
presumption of the injnnclion would well accord with the 
missionary statement which otherwise would be mea- 
ningless. This presumption of injunction as analogous to 
the assumption ( contained in the Eentence ), 
“ The sacrificial post should he made of ^ 5 ^ tree; 
is strong; the animal (tied to the post) will be 

strong, because the post will give strength to the animal 
( when tied to it )”. 

It may be objected that in spite of all this, the 
injunction so presumed is not obligatory (on all), because 
( it is enjoined ) for an end ( and it is, therefore, laid 
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down for those that aim at it ), as stated in 

already quoted in words “ the ( wearing of 
Linga both) internal and external ( is laid down ) for 
ascetics that desire to attain absolation”. It is wrong to 
say so; for the objection would also apply to the prac- 
tice of twilight worship, the fruit of which is known 
from the praise contained in words *' Those of strict 
vow that always practice twilight worship become free 
from sin and attain the world of StfTT free from miseries,’’ 
(and thus ^TS^PirasiT would also not_be obligatory on all). 
If it be said that is obligatory in as much as 

Its non-practice is prohibited in the J^ifcTs which says 
“He who takes food ( without performing %?^iqr5RT ) 
will be born a dog in hundred births and becomes an out- 
oaste in millions of births;” similiar is our position 
because non-wearing of Linga is prohibited by 
and others which say “A. devotee that supports life (with 
food) without wearing Linga commits the sin of eating 
dog’s food. ’ 

It is stated (in as follows The Yeda is 

afraid of a person of small learning that he would belie it. 
(Hence) the meaning of the Veda should be supported by 
(the statement^ of historical tradition and Pauranik 
narrative ('which re-iterate the Veda). The meaning of 
the Veda though understood ('indepeiidantly ) is likely to 
be misunderstood (on account of its profundity^. So, 
when it is made definite by sages there will be no scope 
for any doubt Agreeably to this dictum there are 
passages in support of the sentence 5E«nwlr). For 

instance, says by way of preface “The excellent 

way of wearing of Linga is laid down for Brahmins by 
Vedas, number of ^ifflrs, Puranas, and Agamas,” and 
then goes on to state “Even { an belonging to) 
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says that one should place Linga C on the body). 
Therefore, the great Linga should be worn by uttering 
(in accompaniment) the prayer ‘‘ etc Because 

the preceptor places Linga on the hands of the devotee 
at the time of the ceremony and prays that Linga, 
they ( the learned ) say Linga is identical with 

As ( Linga the form of ) Shiva himself is pure 
and makes men pure, it is termed pure; therefore, the 
great Linga is to he worn at all times. One should 
wear Linga at all titnes even when one moves or stands, 
sleeps or keeps awake, has his eyes closed or open; 
the wearer of Linga is always pure; he should worship 
charming Linga absorbed in devotion and should apply 
sandal paste to it and ofier flowers etc. He should per- 
form all daily and occasional duties with the idea of 
( all action ) dedicated to Shiva. All this will contribute 
to the development of his ( spiritual ) knowledge”. In 
of also it is said He who places 

the on the palm -altar or his band, becomes 

mentally all absorbed in Him. and ridding himself of 
all outward distractions worships him, is indeed, a 
Veershaiva. A man should worship Linga, the symbol 
of the Highest Divinity, placing it on the palm - altar 
of his lotus-like hand, with the idea of being one with 
Him, by means of all sorts of homage without any 
distinction between things internal and external. 
In the case of a Veershaiva desirous of at-one-meut 
the worship of Linga placed on band is better 

than that installed on groud. In these words it 
establishes the superiority of the worship of Linga 
placed on the hand as enjoined by the Vedic words 

further says : — Oh, my child, 
one who is devoted to the at-one-ment of 
Linga (with Anga) is really free from taint 
or impurity of the incidents of birth or death. 



The worship of Shiva ( Linga ) should nob be omibted 
even when a birth or death occurs in the household. 
In this way the worship of Shiva Linga worn on the 
body is laid down even at times of impurity for a 
Veershaiva who is life-long initiated into it by 
ceremony. also says: — Those that are ini- 

tiated by ceremony should always perform the 
worship of God ( Linga). These great men are free 
from the observance of impurity of birth or death. 
There are no trammels of impurity in the case of those 
who worship Linga ( worn on the body ), those that 
maintain sacred fire and of those that are religious 
students. 

If it is argued that if the worship of Linga can he 
performed at time impure, there would result ( per- 
mission for ) the performance of other rites; it is wrong 
to say so; because, though the prayer “ etc. ” is 
allowed to be muttered when the sun is worshipped 
during twilight, which is a daily rite, though certain 
hymns are uttered at the time of %9et^ which also is a 
daily rite, and though Vedic texts are read { even if the 
performer becomes impure'iwhen newmoon andfullmoon 
sacrifices are performed, it does not mean that other 
Vedic texts are to be studied at the times of impurity. 

says ‘‘ There is no objection to hymns being 
recited at the time of routine household rites. But 
there is objection to the recitation of Vedic texts that 
are to be studied on oooasious. The daily rites are con- 
sidered to be the sacrifice to the So it means 

that not all Vedic texts are prohibited from being re- 
cited. In the same way though the worship of Linga is 
allowed at impure times, it does not mean the permi- 
ssion to perform rites all and sundry. 



Another objeetion! — Wa agree to the obligatory 
nature of Linga worship ( on the hand ). But it is 
objecbionahle to perform the worship on the left hand 
which is so (dirty) vile. This objection does not stand 
to reason. For the use of left hand in conjunction with the 
right is laid down for forming the cavity for the purposes 
of drinking water per scripture ‘‘One might drink water 
by means of the cavity or a big pot," So also the use of 
left hand is indispensable for forming the cavity to hold 
full pot per injunction. “ He brings the full pot”, when 
that cavity is necessarily used .as support to the full pot 
at the time of offering oblation into the mouth of .fire* 
Lika visa the use of left hand, whan both the hands are 
folded together while the devotee bows down to Shiva 
placed on the altar is found to be fit, and it is also free 
from objection to use the left hand when the cavity-full 
of flowers are offered to God Shiva. All this is in 
accordance with who says The obeisance by 

the eight parts of the body is made when it is performed 
by means of the head (bowing down), the breast, the eyes 
fixed on the deity, mind (thinking of the deity ), tongue 
(lit. words ) uttering its prayers, the feet brought 
together, the ears (intent on listening to its prayers), and 
lastly the two hands folded together. 

It may lastly be objected .‘—A doubt arises about 
the interpretation made by you of the sentence 

as laying down the wearing of Linga, because 
the exegetist of all Vedas has not commented 
on the pissaga (in. your way). Tais objection sounds 
like (the inability) of a deaf man (to hear) whan some- 
thing is muttered into his ears. Because, though the 
passage has not been commented on by others 

I equa’ly authoritative scholars like) 
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and so forth have explained it as we 
have done. Tit seems) that the esegetist has. 

left commenting on it, either because it was not relevent . 
to his purposes or because different interpretations, 
would be productive of evil ( to himself ). Moreover 
( if nothing that is not explained by fiRIKw? were 
unanbhoritative ) the prayers addressed to Goddess 
and composed by the founder of the (s^). 

school would be unavailable ( i. e. improper ) at the time., 
of worship as they are not commented on by him 
Again there is no scope left for. doubt on account of oui^ 
interpretation being supported by divine who 

stands foremost among personages intimate with the' 
knowledge of the Vedas, in Linga Parana ^composed by 
him J already quoted. Lord Himself lays down 
( the wearing of Linga ) in the authoritative sn^RItSj as 
good as Vedas; and lastly it is supported by 
Hence all we have said is faultless ( unexceptionable ). 

lii 

Aum: — ‘^is ' (Linga-dbaraha;) ' is 'established by 
another hymn in the same Upanishad; The Hymn is:-' 
My salutations to Let wearing Tof Lingaj be my 

(creed); let me be the wearer of what is everlastiiig and 
is heard of in Vedas; let that (Linga) v be never 
separated from me. 

It may be objected as follows:- This hymn does not 
establish the wearing (of Linga); for in the two sentences 
“ Let wearing be mine” and “ Let me be the wearer,” 
there is stated merely the wearing and there is no word 
mentioning the special thing (to be worn). It cannot be 
argued that the’ wearing of Linga is the only alternative 
left on account of there being no scriptual authority for or 



custom of wearing any other deity. Because though no 
other deity is known as the object of wearing^ the 
(marks of) conch and disc representing Narayan are 
worn according to the doctrines of Eamanuja on the 
support of scriptures; they are therefore, to be taken 
here as being the object of wearing. If it be again 
argued that (the rejeetable thing) is the visible 

world fit for rejection, being subject to creation and 
destruction. That, which is not so and therefore 
acceptable, comes to mean as the object of w^earing. 
This evidently leads to Linga as the thing to be worn. 
This is wrong because this method of establishing the 
acceptable thing by explaining its parts can be well 
extended to and his weapons; and . the weapons 

can thus be proved to be things worn. Every thing then 
will be free from the objection advanced. Moreover, 
sacred ashes and beads can be established as the object 
of wearing, in as much as non-piactice of these is 
condemned per statement contained in "He, on whose 
fordiead no ashes are applied, round whose neck no 
rosary put, and in whose mouth there is no 
mnttered, should be abandoned as if be w’eie an outcast. 
The non-practice of covering the body with ashes and 
three-striped mark (on the forehead of ashes) should 
not even be thought of. They are enjoined by scriptures. 
Hence he who abandons them is a man fallen” In the 
sentence ‘‘May I wear” there is no injunction, as the 
benedictive mood does not lay down. At the same time 
the sentence lacks the nature of originative injunction, 
as it is obtained by the sentence " ” 

We meet this objection as follows : — The meaning 
really is that the thing acceptable is the in the 

form of Linga. And let me be the wearer of that. What 
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is said that Karayan and the articles of his armour can 
be taken as things acceptable by explaining the parts of 
word is improper. For they ar e proved to be rejectable 
and cannot, therefore, be things acceptable. Because, 
says, “All this is 5^; g?n, and 

5^ are created ”, Shivapurana also says “ The three 
5^, and have a cause; they are produced by 
Himself. They were intended by their father for 
three purposes, namely, 5^ for the creation, for 
the protection, and ^ for the destruction { of the 
Universe)”, nrcw^n is thus known to be born. As for 
his conch and disc (it is said) “ One should not stay 
even for a single day where there lives a person with the 
mark of a disc. If one does so, one becomes a great 
sinner and contracts the sin of killing a thousand 
Brahmins. If one sees such a person, the destroyer of 
the race, that bears such a mark through ignorance, 
greed or sentiment, one should have a bath in ‘ full 
garments. By means of these and such others they, in 
themselves rejectable, cannot be proved to be acceptable. 
We shall later give a fuller explanation. But having 
no birth on the other band becomes the acceptable thing 
on account of bis being the producer of and 

others and the object of meditation from what is said 
“There is no cause ( of the Great Loid ). He, 
meditating on Himself is (the cause) of all things that 
(apparently) look to be a cause. He, the cause, is the 
object of meditation.” He in the form of Linga becomes 
the object of wearing. What is really meant is that the 
verb lays down the wearing in genei'al. When 

there arises the expectancy as to what is the thing to be 
worn, Linga alone, that is no other than is laid 

down as the object of wearing by “ ^ is mine.” Hence 
Linga becomes the object of wearing. " ” is the 
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thing that is to be resorted to; ^ 535 ^ means heard of by 
ears as being established by Vedas and Shastras; v 
means Linga, a form of feg, who is represented by 
3d%rc. Let me wear that. Such is the meaning of the 
words (of the passage). 

If it is objected that v is an expression of 
auspieiousness (as known from) "the words v and 
broke out of the throat of and therefore, they are 
auspicious.” Further " sr” is (the mother of) all sounds 
including ^ per what is said ‘‘3i” is ( the source of ) 
all sounds*'; ST again is therefore, does not 

mean Linga (but ^T^g). It is wrong to raise this 
objection. For it is said in " The letter 31 

is a^ir in the naval; is in the heart; g is in 
the middle of the brows; 3%^ is the Lord of all (few) 
at the top of the twelfth petal.” few^rw also says 
“The short syllable v expresses itself to be few, after 
showing (that it is itself the container of) all by means 
of its three constituent sounds.” In Linga Parana too 
fw^ in his prayer addressed to few says, "My bow to 
you all-knowing and of the form of v.” All this proves 
that the short syllable 3^ represents the Great Lord few., 

It is wrong to argue that v bom of w the cause 
stands for Because if all speech were based on W 
and able to express itself only through sr, it would be 
void of all power of expressiveness, "w is (the basis of) all 
sounds ” is merely an eulogy of sr, just as “All speech 
is pervaded by v ” is the eulogy of v. Otherwise the 
three constituent sounds ( w, W, W ) would be congruent 
with V, the preeeeding sound having merged into the 
following one; and then W would be identical with it 
and stand for Shiva and contradict your statement 
(that w is i%^). The foregoing also proves why ^ is 
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expressive of auspioiousness. That (i‘ e. v ) is the 
bestower of all weal is proved by the etymological 
explanation ( of given in of as follows:- 

He always grants me success in all my undertakings. He 
wishes well of all things. He is, therefore, called 
All Gods and demons have sprung from me. I am (the 
source of all) good to all creatures. Oh Gods, this is 
why I am called Shiva. 

If it is asked how can be Linga, though it is 
proved to be ? We answer by referring to the 
sentence of already quoted, which proves that 

appears in the form of Linga, the sentence namely, 
“The condition (ofVi^ig) of dreamless sleep in Linga.” 
Moreover Linga is directly proved to be v by the woids 
of an Agama, namely, v is Linga,” 

We shall now consider what is said that wearing 
has for its object only sacred ashes and the beads. Does 
it mean, we ask, that they are only the things meant for 
wearing (exclusive of Linga) ? Or that they are the objeoj; 
of wearing along with Linga ( i. e. not exclusive of 
Linga } ? The first alternative does not hold good; 
because there is no authority to establish that they (alone) 
are meant, as nowhere (in sacred texts) they are spoken 
of as being (synonymous with) The second alternative 
is no good, because it is admitted by us. Some hold that 
sacred ashes and beads are expressed by and 

Linga is expressed by s-. So all three become equally 
well the object of «rRiir. 

What is said, that the verb “ ” being in the 

benediotive mood, does not enjoin, is stupid. For the 
injunction is as much possible here as it is in the 
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sentences like Let me be endowed with intellect * I alone 
was in the beginning If it is objected that the sentences 

(referred to above) have the force of injunction and there* 
fore they lay down. lJut the sentence under consideration 
lacks that force and is, therefore, unable to lay down. This 

objection is meaningless; because the wearing of Linga is 
laid down by the sentence under consideration and is reitera- 
ted by the sentence ‘‘ ngfsJT And then the plaee 

of wearing is only laid down by This being admit- 

ted it follows that there is the injunction in the sentence 
and not obtained elsewhere. Even if the sentence be taken 
as containing an eulogy ( of the importance of wearing 
Linga), it does not lose the capacity of enjoining. Because 
the thing acceptable, as proved by scriptures, is the 
Linga. And this simply eulogises the wearing of Linga. 
In the way aforesaid f?7iefr etc- ” and 
etc. etc.” respectively enjoin the wearing of internal and 
external Linga. And the passage spSi etc.* 

occaring in the same section cannot but mean the same in 
a detailed manner at a different place and is otherwise 
meaningless. That this is so is borne out by ( what is said 
in — ily salutations to the sT^, the teacher and 
the great; the world is a rejectable thing, because it is 
produced and is subject to death. Bat antithetically the 
eternal SlR^is the acceptable object being the cause of all. 
This eternal acceptable thing may be the thing for my 
wearing, oh ! You best of teachers. It is well known, 
being treated of in all Vedas, Shastras and Puranas. Let 
me wear that God, the cause of all. As is well known, 
the Gods and others are unacceptacle. being 

subject to death. These being unacceptable let me not 
wear them. I shall not wear the. Gods that sink ( into 
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death). They will not be able to save me from sinking 
into the ocean of death. Let this Linga. the High, the 
be mine- Let it be my support. Also in 
of in the chapter treating of pilgrimage it is said: — 

To those that practise rigourous penance, to the ascetics, 
to those practising meditation, to those twice-born that are 
devotees of to those Shaivas that wear Linga, to those 
great 'if^'rars that practise the vow (of muttering) my 
name, to those great Brahmins that prsctise to 

those that please me by serving the twice-born (^ms', to 
those that have attained their spiritual ends, to all those, 
Oh Lord of the mountain, the great religious vow of 
called should always be taught. Those that wear 

Linga- go to the abode of The worship of Linga, the 
religious vow of T^Tfct is blessed. Those that worship 
Linga (on hand), oh, great sage, six times, three times, 
or once (in a day) go to the residence of : These and 
such others in support of what is said already should be 
noted. 


IV. 

In (another viz. Wf^Mw^^of) branch 

this wearing of Linga on the body is established by the 
hymn. “ He, of universal form and greatest among the 
hymns and arising out of the immortal hymns, may fiill 
me with intelligence. May I be the wearer of that God 
lor (attaining) immortality-1 May my body be strong! 
May my tongue be sweetest I May I hear much with my 
ears. Thoa art the sheath of covered with intelU- 
getBce. Mayst thou guard my learning % Teachers of 
p«t times have explained the passage- thus. The- word 
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"God” means because^ is used for is? the greatest 

in “ Therefore is considered the great God". " 

" means " let me be the wearer of (in 
the form of Linga) for attaining immortality”. For there 
is no other deity laid down for being worn; nor is there 
a custom anywhere of wearing any other deity. 

.has the sense of the wearer of God ( Linga ) (he wears 
Liuga) per grammatical affix 552 , an affix showing’ an 
agent. ‘‘ fe: ” means in the form of Linga ( per 
derivation) “capable of controlling and extending grace’’. 
Let that fft? fiill me with intelligence- 

Here may be considered the objection raised as 
follows: — It is to be admitted that the sentence “ The 
greatest of the hymns, of the universal form etc ” is the 
re-statement, on account of the relative pronoun “ ” 

which needs an antecedent- And the sentence contained 
in the is the antecedent statement, namely,. 

“The Highest Lord is seated in the midst of the flame”- 
In that first heart is shown by “ like the bud of a 
lotos”; then the cavity is shown by ‘at the end of that 
there is a cavity’’- Later the cavity and the Lord seated 
in it are mentioned iu words beginning with ‘‘ In the 
midst there is great fire” etc- and ending with “ the 
areal Lord is seated”. The Lord is re-stated (in the 
hymn under consideration ) by words “fie that is the 
greatest among the bymtis” and the wearing of that 
Lord is laid down by "Let me be the wearer internally 
of that Great Lord that resides in the midst of the 
flames’’- The passage, therefore, does not establish the 
wearing of Linga (externally). It is, moreover, known 
beyond doubt that the great Lord should be worh ifitfe’r*' 
nally from the adjective of “ universal form’^ indicative 

of the Highest ^^tand from the use of the term 
unqualified iu words " Thou art the- sheath (jf-awef’-.- —• 
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This objection is not right* According to the objec- 
tien the words “let me be the wearer of that Lord” mean 
the search, that is, the worship of the Lord worn inter- 
nally. And in this case the text “ Let me be the 
wearer of Linga ’ is taken to re-tate what is contaimed 
in “ The great Lord seated in the midst of flames 
etc* ” ( which is considered the antecedent of the text 
under consideration ), But the text “ the minute and 
dnless, the abode of the Highest etc.” lays down the 
internal worship of the Lord ( as already established in 
the discussion contained in the first Section). Hence 
if the sentence “Let me be the wearer of the Lord” were 
to lay down the wearing of Linga internally again, there 
will be nothing new laid down and it becomes super- 
fluous* A Vedio sentence is significant only when it lays 
down something new after re-stating an antecedent 
statement, and not otherwise. Hence the passage under 
consideration would be meaningless* 

It is for this very season in his book called 

has established that eiJRoi means fhi in the second- 
ary sense while explaining the sentence “ when there 
was only darkness? there was neither day nor night, 
neither something existing nor something non-existiog; 
then there was only During the explanation of 

this passage, the position of an objection was first stated, 
that fliw meant in as much as was established 
to he the deity presiding over darkness from the Vedic 
sentences “ there is only one G-od beyond darkness ” 
and “ is the only divinity ”* And then it was 
concluded that the sentence “there was neither day nor 
darkness etc.” was intended to lay down something 
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not laid down by the antecedent passage after re-stating 
all that was stated by the antecedent, on account of its 
containing the relative pronoun ( )• It, therefore, re- 
stated all that was coutained by the antecedent passage 
and then proceeded to lay down something not laid down 
by the antecedent- And if i%^ meant nothing new 
would be laid doww by the passage. Therefore, 
meant in the secondary sense. Nor can it be urged 
that the passage “ He, the greatest among the hymns etc. ” 
lays down the attainment of immorality not laid down 
by the antecedent after re-stating the Highest Lord, that is 
stated to be the object of internal worship by the antece- 
dent sentence “ In the midst of that flame etc- ’’ Because 
the attainment of immorality is also stated to be the 
object by the antecedent, which says that he ( the devotee ) 
attains at-one-meut with and the residence in the 
world of There is, therefore, nothing new laid 

down. 

It may be objected: — Even when the conclusion is 
accepted that the sentence ‘‘ May 1 be wearer of Linga ” 
lays down the wearing of visible Linga, the sentence 
lays down something in contradiction to wbat is said in 
the antecedent ( which lays down internal wearing )- It 
is wrong to so object; because it is not obligatory to 
assume that the sentence “ In the midst of the flames ” 
is the antectdent of “ He, the greatest among the hvmus 
etc. ” But the text HWiaw ” is the antecedent of 

the passage under consideration. The present hymn first re- 
iterates the placing of Linga ( on the body ) as laid down by 
‘‘ ” and then proceeds to state the fruit in the 

form of immortality, not stated by it { )• Except 
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for this the text under discussion would be without signi- 
ficance. This contingency ( of the text being meaning, 
less) is unacceptaqle. Because it is already seen that 
the meaninglessness of the sentence laying down cutting 
twice ” was avoided by assuming secondary significance 
( of the word ^T) in the sentence ‘‘ fat should be cut five 
times But here everything becomes sensible without 
the necessity of a secondary sense being given to 
3^951.’', which lays down the fruit of wearing external 
Linga, namely, immorality- The position thus becomes 
so easy. It would be also wrong to urge that the text 
etc.” lacks non-obtainment elsewhere on account 
of ^7311%” laying it down already; because 

is a general injunction of wearing Ling; while 
etc, ” makes a specific statement of the fruit to 
be attained Hence there is no obtainment elsewhere- 

Still it may be objected that is the God to grant 
absolution as is known from the One should desire 

to obtain knowledge from but one should desire to 
obtain absolution from *- Henee bow can absolution 
be attributed to Linga ? This would be wrong. Because 
various scriptural passages establish as the means of 
absolution to the exclusion of any other deity, such as 
‘‘ Having known he ( devotee ) attains eternal quiet ”- 
“Having come to know the Lord he becomes immortal”. 
“Shiva alone in preference to any other should be the 
object of meditation, that grants bliss ” and such 
others. And when there is conflict between a text 
and a text, the former prevails per principle established 
by^*lM9I in the topic 

(When there is conflict .between a ^ text and a text, 
the f%,text prevaits, being self-authoritative and requiring 
no proof- When there is no conflict presumption of a 
text in support of the text is allowed )• 
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It may be urged that the words “ He, the great 
Lord, may fill me with intelligence ” makes a statement of 
the Lord bestowing intelligence, which, being an internal 
thing, may be better obtained by internal worship. But 
this is not reasonable; because the knowledge necessary for 
attaining absolution is dependent on ^ in the form of 
Linga, the wearing of which is, therefore, necessary, as 
may be learnt from the Vedic sentence “ Let that Lord 
grant us auspicious knowledge ”, and also from the words 
of as follows; — “ Oh I Child, there is no rebirth 

in the case of the person that practises union of ^ (the 
individual soul } and Linga (the Highest Lord). Such a 
person will attain both knowledge and absolution thereby 
(in immediate sequence)”. If it were not so pilgrimage 
and holy ablution in the river Ganges will not be conduc- 
tive to absolution per what is said ‘‘Janaka and others 
attained perfeetion ( in spiritualism) (an internal thing) 
by action done (external thing).’ Moreover, the wearing 
of Linga produces some unseen merit, which is an internal 
thing. Besides, when the wearing of external Linga is 
taken as enjoined, the special external things stated ( in 
the passage under discussion ) such as “ Let my body be 
strong; let my tongue be very sweet; may I hear much 
with my ears’’ will also be significant. Because the body 
will prosper from the at-one-ment with attained by the 
intimacy (lit- contact i- e. wearing) of (the devotee with) 
Linga, as is known from the words of viz. " One 

should worship ^ by becoming a ^ (i. e. a devotee of ^). 
One who is not so cannot worship One becomes ' no 
doubt when one is devoted to JHoifwq (i. e is in intimacy 
with it )’’• Extreme sweetness of tongue is attained by 
( devotion to ) a modification of presiding over 
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the watery element and, therefore, residing on the tip of 
the tongue. Great learning is attained by ( devotion to ) 
a modification of presiding over the ether 

element and, therefore, residing in the ear- 

What is said: — It is unreasonable to hold that 

mentioned in the term, “ of universal form ”, and 
without any qualification, should mean Linga, the 
limited form of ( the Highest principle \ This also 
is not sound, as raw, the highest principle, has taken the 
limited form to favour the devotees. And Riw is proved 
to be the Universal spirit by words of 
and others such as “ I am the eastern quarters; I am 
the western etc. ” He is, therefore, of the universal 

form. also speaks of Linga in his book srquTOW 

as the unqualified WIR, in words, “ Linga is termed 

the Hence there is nothing unreasonable ( in 

our position ). 

Some scholars have explained the passage in the 
following way. They first state the position of an 
objection that:— In the sentence “ ’ti'ttw * ( mayst 
thou guard my learning ) the word WTqiw cannot be well 
construed (for want of a vocative). Hence "ww” 
occurring in should be taken separately 

( instead of compounding it with WTiii ), and should 
go with the verb “ %Tw ” ( to mean “ Oh! Lord, 
protect ” ). Then the construction “ 

( Let me attain immortality ) naturally follows. In 
consequence the passage so construed does not mean 
the wearing of Linga. Then they answer the objection 
( and establish the conclusion ) as follows: — It is impos- 
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sible to construe the word“^?” with ” after 
being separated from *, its proximate, in accord- 
ance with the principle established in the topic of ll- 
‘‘ etc. ” It is proper, therefore, to 

construe with in the vocative ca^, under- 
stood in this modified form of occurring proximate- 
ly. Or else ( bearing or wearing ) meaning union or 
contact ( with something tangible ) cannot suitably be 
construed with ari^, ( immortality ) which is something 
intangible. 

In support of the Yedic text ( discussed hitherto ) 
the following sentences from and some 

others already quoted should be noted: — May you 
priests, full of devotion and practising union with 
aR^»T, preach this religion that grants all objects of 
enjoyment here and ( also ) final beatitude “ He, 
who is free from attachment to other things wears 
Linga of blessed nature, crosses the ocean of this 
wordly life having marine fire in it in the form of 
passions and agitating with the waves of attachment 
to wordly object ”, and “ Adore those holy men that 
are devotees of that live a pure life, that wear 
Linga, and that apply ashes and wear beads. ” 

V. 

It is also said: — Vedas are the best of all the lore; 
Ekadasha Eudra is the best of the Vedas; there in the 
Ekadasha Eudra the five-lettered ) 

is the best; in that nn the two-lettered word T%f is the 
best. In the Ekadasha Eudra, the crest-jewel of the 
Vedas, there is a passage as follows: — 9h ! Thou Eudra, 
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that body is Thine, auspicious, merciful, and shining 
on the body of the sinless people: — This Vedic text also 
means the wearing of Linga on the body. ^ by deri- 
vation means — ^ =misery or weeping caused by 

the worldly troubles; he that removes this misery is ^ 
^). Or is arnpi (ignorance). He who 

dispels ignorance is Oh ! Thou that body of Thine 

( in the form of Linga ), of peaceful nature, ( i. e. merci- 
ful ) is benefioient, that is, is capable of granting all 
bliss or grace. That body of Thine shines on the body 
of the sinless devotees ( ). This means that 
that body of Shiva, appearing in the limited form of 
Linga, is to be worn on the body of the devotee, self- 
controlled and free from passion; such is the meaning. 
And one should be careful about this injunction. This 
has been re-iterated by as follows: — Oh, 

Thou ^, that body 0 } Thine ( in the form of Linga is 
praised by to be beneficient and shining on the 
body of the sinless. The devotee of ( the wearer of 
Linga) is, therefore, sinless. He, the wearer of Linga, 
self-controlled and always intent on the worship of i%f 
(Linga) (should apply ashes etc- ) 

VI. 

Bow to I have shown that the wearing of 
Linga is enjoined by Novs^, after bowing down to 

in joy, I shall show that it is enjoined by also. 
The Eigwedic text ( that enjoins the Linga wearing ) 
is: — “ Thou, Lord art holy and manifested ( propa- 
gated in the thaity six tmivm al modifications ); Lord, 
Thou ocoupiest all the bodies of Thy devotees; he whose 
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body is not purified and who is, therefore, raw or defici- 
ent in spiritual culture ( mentality), cannot have Thee 
on his body; those that have studied scriptures are 
entitled to have that ( body of Thine in the form of 
on their bodies )”, Here means Linga, from 
the derivation, — ^that which reveals the inner truth, is 
Linga ( ). Hence is designated Linga, 
which being the abode of is identical with^9R,» 
in words of f^5fuf^ruf3> “ That Linga is eternal araR.” 
Linga is everlasting”. It is also seen that 
in his poem called uses Linga as synonymous 

with in words “ Linga is the name of atsr^”. 
means u?? ( fS*i^ ) iiu: i. e. resides in Linga; 
appears in the form of Linga. In the first line of 
text the pronoun is to be understood; because 
and are not given in lexicons to signify Linga. 
Nor are they ever used in that sense by scholars 
of old. Hence there cannot be the relation of 
the qualified and the qualifying between them; 
and becaues adjectives cannot be so construed grammati- 
cally f without a substantive) there arises the sug- 
gestion of the pronoun unbeing understood necessarily. 
The meaning of the text is:— Thou Lord, appearing 
in the form of Linga, i. e. assuming the tangible 
form of ( fSi'Su ), Thou great 1 %?, Linga, which is 
another name of holy is Thy form. This form of 
Thine is holy and is, therefore, fit to be worn ( on the 
body) at all times, pure and impure as already establi- 
shed- The body is propagated in diffierent 

forms as etc; ag: means capable of controlling and 
favouring (the- devotees). naeans all (in the 
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accusative, { the affix is used as an inflection of all 
cases- )i- e. all bodies of Thy devotees Thou occupiest 
or pervadestv Thou art united with the bodies of Thy 
devotees by Thy form of when worn on their bodi’ 

es by them. An objection:— in means 

an idol of ( placed on an altar ). Hence 
means, Thou Lord, great fiiw, residing in an idol placed 
on an altar. Thy idol Linga, termed is holy 

being consecrated by purificatory methods. Thy form 
is that is; it appears in various forms of the well 
known 5‘4n%f«*ns or sages ( like arw ) or holy human 
beings ( like etc. ). Why should not the text be 
explained' in this way? This objection is wrong. 
Because the idol being a thing that cannot be worn 
on the body, it becomes impossible to construe the 
stentenoe “ Thou occupiest all the bodies ” in its right 
sense already stated. It would be wrong to meet this 
difficulty by saying that the Lord is in contact with 
the bodies of the devotees on account of his being all- 
pervading, in as much as there is no meaning in saying 
that the Lord is in contact only with the. bodies of- the 
devotees, instead of saying simply that Linga, the form 
of > is all-pervading. It may be objected further 
that the hymn “ ’’ is used in the Soma sacri- 

fice while the woolen piece of cloth is consecrated; it 
.is, therefore, improper to interpret ( the text ) as an 
injunction to wear Linga. If a hymn is used in a 
particular connection, it follows that it . is meant only 
for that purpose, just as the hymn “ etc. ”, being 
used only for the deities of twilight worship, is taken 
as one- intended only for those deities. Hence if this 
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hymn ‘‘ ”, used for #:*» sacrifice, were to be 

taken as laying down the wearing of Linga, there will 
result conflict with the topic ( connected therewith ). 
This objection is not sound. Because the mere use of 
the hymn ( in some other connection ) does not come 
in the way of meaning Linga, in the aforesaid 
manner- There are instances of hymns addressed to 
particular deities but used in connection with others. 
For example the hymn “ 3TUT%ir ii -r etc. ” ( Fire is 

the head; he is the hump of the heaven ) is addressed 
to fire as clearly seen from the words used in it. But 
it is used in the worship of in a domestic sarifice. 
3o also the hymn of Zdan, though meant only for 
is seen used in the worship of the Lord of wealth 
per direction viz. — ‘‘ One should worship the Lord of 
wealth of universal form by the hymn of Man. ” As for 
:her ule, that a hymn is meant for the deity for which 
it is seen used, is applicable to those hymn^, the use 
af which is shown only by the words expressive of the 
rite in honour of a deity- But there is nothing in the 
word “ "that may so restrict it to mean holy woolen 
cloth. If it is asked how the hymn “ h ffau etc- ” 
should mean Linga-wearing, when there is no word 

expressive of it, we say that — the hymn “ 

is a h}*mn sung in honour of And though it is 
used for the worship of the household fire in accordance 
with the instructions contained in “ He worships the 
iiousehold fire with the hymn of ^ ”, there is nothing to 
prevent its expressing by the words it has. Similarly 
it is to be known that in accordance with the rule 
established in the topic of about the 

bymn under discufsion meant Linga by indication ( by 
virtue of the injunction that the hymn contains ),- 
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The objection that (the interpretation of the text 
under discussion) would conflict with its use (in 
connection with the iw sacrifice ) does not hold water. 
For the sw plant is praised as the producer of and 
others in the text, namely, “ purifies, is the 
producer of intellect, the skies, the earth, the sun, f? and 
also of tIi^. ” But the tu? plant being' inanimate, it is 
impossible that it shouldproduce and others* Hence, 

as already proved elsewhere, that ^ paronomasiaoally 
meant Shiva by being dissolved as “ *. There 

can be no conffict, therefore, between the texts' about 
Linga-wearing and those of Soma sacrifice. Moreover 
the Eigwedic text “ This Soma ( sacrifice ) of Kapardin 
( Shiva )” makes it known that the Soma sacrifice is 
addressed to (connected with) Shiva as characterized 
by the act of production. So also it may be’ seen that 
Eudra takes the place of Soma ( as deity ) as known 
from the Vedic text. “Eudra is invoked”, which 
proves the identity of Soma sacrifice with that of 
Eudra. Similarly Shiva is established to be the 
consumer of all oblations and the giver of the fruits of 

all rites in the passage in Kurma Purana where Shiva 
says “ I am the consumer of all oblations; I am the 
giver of all fruits; I am the soul of all, as I appear in 
the form of all deities; I am everywhere ”. All this 
proves that Eudra (Shiva ) is the deity of Soma sacri- 
fice. So the text under discussion, though used m 
connection with the Soma-sacrifice, can consistently 
signify the wearing of Linga. 

Another objection: — It may be granted that there 
is no conflict in the way aforesaid. Still there can be 
no injunction in the hymn h etc,”, as 
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there i& no verb ( in the imperative ) mood. Xor 
can it be of the nature of originative injunction, 
as the ^rearing of Linga and its holiness expressed 
by the text is already obtained by the Yajurvedic 
text “ This objection is untenable. 

Because it can be maintained that the text enjoins the 
wearing of Linga from the clear indication given by 
the test itself in words “ ' and also 

from the corroborative passage to be quoted later, 
namely, “ Therefore, the holy Linga of Shiva should 
be worn The second objecfion, that the text lacks 
the nature of originative injunction, which is already 
obtained elsewhere, is not sound, because the text 
belongs to a diSeient branch of the Veda. It is unreasona- 
ble to think that the rites enjoined by one branch should 
prevent the injunction of those rites by another. If it 
were so some rites, that are enjoined by Eigveda, are 
also enjoined by Yajurveda and as such they should 
have no activating force. Xo further elaboration is 
needed here. 

The text, after layidg down the wearing of Linga 
and its holiness in words beginning with “ a * and 
ending with “ ”, proceeds to state the fruits 

of wearing Linga in the negative form* It thereby 
removes the cause of perverse attitude of dullards, who 
might be inclined to think that it is no use wearing 
Linga for want of good fruits accruing from it, though 
it is laid down by various Vedic scriptures. It also 
indicates the negation of other means of attaining the 
good fruits and states the objective of wearing Linga 
in words “ ani * means he* whose 
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mass of sins is burnt by the ceremony of three 
kinds, viz, flgi and He is ( 313H513: ) whose body 
is not free from sins burnt by means of ^«9T ceremony 
of three kinds, i* e. he who has not received the three- 
fold frarr sacrament, “ ” is he whose heart is 

( spiritually ) raw. Such a person, therefore, fails to 
attain at-one-ment with Shiva ( cannot become Shiva 
himself). The text thus purports to say that the 
three-fold ceremony is indispensable for the attain- 
ment of final beatitude, as is remarked in Shankara 
Sanhita, “ Oh, child, he who practices union of Anga 
with Linga, is free from re-birth”, 

VH. 

•The followers of Ramanuja on the other hand 
interpret the text (differently) as follows: — 
means a wheel, as is well known from the lexicons that 
give and as synonyms, “ WIR.” in “ WfmRg” 

means of four faces according to the Vedic text 
was born of Narayana”. So Vishnu as the 
producer of Brahma, is his master, therefore, 

means Oh, Vishnu, Thou art the producer of four-faced 
Brahmaj Thy wheel is ( all-extending ) and is sg 
( is capable of controlling all the universe ). Such is 
the meaning of the text. The sentence, they say,'‘ 

3 T^ ” becomes significant in accordance ( with the 
above interpretation in the following way), “anr” 
means ( .the body ) • modified by the heated disk 
(impressed on the body)] The body, therefore, 
becomes different from what it was before. He, whose 
body is not so modified, is i. e. the person 
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not weatririj;’ at the top of his arms the mark of 
the disk aucl is, therefore, 3?w: = with his 

heart not spiritually ripe ); he. therefore, does 
not attain the form uf the Almighty Xarayana. 
Such is the explanation they give. This is Tinbelieva- 
hle. That the lexicons should give as a synonym 
of =?« is itself di->piitable. Still this synonumity may 
be granted to satisiy the wicked ( disputant 1 . But 
its wearing is to be refuted, because the hymn does not 
lay down the wearing of the disk. It cannot be said 
that the sentence, contains the injunction; because 
the textual sentence expresses the association of Yishnu 
with the bodies of the devotees. Nor is it right to 
maintain that the hymn ( first mentions- the disk by 
words *' ’Tflir h “ and then enjoins ( indirectly ) the 
wearing of it by ”, in as much as 

Marayana is never known to be worn on the body; it 
is implied thereby that his disk is to be worn. Such 
reasoning is faulty because the implied meaning cannot 
stand any ( alternative ) cross-questioning as follows:- 
Is the disk to be worn on the body, because it is a 
characteristic mark of Vishnu, or a form of Vishnu or 
because it is an abode of Vishnu? The first alterna- 
tive is wrong because, there are so many characteristic 
marks of Vishuu as mentioned in lexicons, which 
record that “ The mace of Vishnu is called 
His sword is called the jewel He wears is named 
'' and so forth. There is nothing, therefore, to 

specify the disk as the object of wearing. The second 
alternative also is no good. For if the disk is a form 
of Vishnu it is non-diffevent from Him. It thereby 
follows that there caunol be the relation uf the mark 
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and feke bearer of the mark, which relation neoeasarily 
presupposes the difference between the two. The 
lexicons also are then contradicted ( i. e: they come to 
be unreliable as giving wrong meanings ). The third 
alternative too, that can be put in the two-fold form 
namely, (1) is the disk an abode of Vishnu on account 
of His being all-pr evading, as is said by the Vedic 
sentence ‘‘ Narayana exists as occupying the inside and the 
outside of all that ( universe)? (2) or is it an abode of 
Vishnu being a form of His ? The first alternative is not 
right* because Narayana being the inmate of all the things 
( in the universe ), all things can claim to be objects of 
wearing. The second part of the alternative also is untena- 
ble; because if the disk, as an idol of Vishnu, were to 
stand on the body, there will result the contingency of 
doing the worship of and offering food to Vishnu residing in 
the disk, as it is done in the case of various idols installed 
in temples, the copper images of Vishnu, and 5[i^Jn,s 
all of which are an object of devotion to the Vaishnavas. 
The objector’s attempts at maintaining his position ( by 
the interpretation of the sentence ) “ ” 

are as vain as the expectation of rainfall from the 
cloudless sky; because the interpretation suited to the 
wearing of. the disk becomes impossible from the prohi- 
bitive condemnation of wearing such hot- stamped marks 
by the scriptural sentences as follows; — The body of a 
Brahmin is the resort of ( occupied by ) all deities. Oh, 
king* the siu of burning it is beyond description* Even if 
the person devoted to taking frequent baths in the Granges, 
or- engaged in performing horse sacrifices, happens to see 
a person stamped with the disk* he should see the sunj 
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mutter medit*>tional pravers and the hymn of Man, only to 
avoid the part of the hell. If a Brahmin has his 
shoulders stamped with disk will bring fiery destruction 
on his family to the seventh generation, in spite of his 
being a knower of the Vedas and ( the principle of keeping ) 
holy fire The wearing of hot-stamped marks being thus 
prohibited and the interpretation thereby becoming 
impossible, our interpretation alone is right- Moreover 
the hymn being used in conneetion with the Soma sacri- 
fii^e, the interpretation will clash with relevancy of the 
topic. This last argument cannot be advanced against up, 
as it has been already explained away. If, in spite of 
what has been said, the term sitTJrag: is interpreted to mean 
a body heated by hot disk-stamps, the interpretation will 
then lead to the following. “ si ” means Vishnu because 
it is said in a Smriti ‘‘ si is expressive of Vishnu sin 
means i. e. for the sake of Vishnu. He wliose body 
is not heated for the sake of Vishnu is “ sraHffS'*’’. Such 
a person is spiritually raw and therefore cannot attain the 
form (similar to that) of Parabrahraa. Besides ‘‘^awi:" 
derived from the root f , Atm., to burn, will mean those 
whose bodies are heated. They will thereby suffer from 
painful wounds (fit) i- e. they will get only that much. 
Such would be the meaning agreeably to the condemnation 
already stated. If however the word ‘‘ ** must mean 

a disk on the support of a known lexicon it will cease to 
express (the prominent #i^ )'sense of being ‘‘holy.** More- 
over a word loses its power of expressing its conventional 
sense (here when there is something that militates 
against it. For instance the words *' white etc.’' express 
colours ( when used by themselves and are then in the 
mapcnline gender'. Still they eannot but he identical with 
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isubstantives to which they are in apposition ( as adjectives 
and they then take the gender of the substantives ), in 
accordance with what is said (in Araarkosha)-the words 
" white etc. ” are in the masculine gender ( when they 
express) particular colours (as independant words); but 
when they go with substantives ( as adjectives ) they take 
the genders of the substantives ( and express the sub- 
stantives as qualified by colours )• Here the secondary 
sense (of adjectives as substantives qualified by colours) is 
resorted to, the power of their expresing ( the substantives 
qualified by colours) being considered too cumbrous. If 
it is urged that the conventional sense ( of as 

prevails against the etymologically conventional sense 
( of qR5r a i holy, ^ >, ( we say ) it cannot 

be so; because the conventional sense prevails against or 

obscures the etymological ( or etymologic-ally conventional 
sense) only when there is nothing militating against the 
conventional sense. If it were not so the word '' 
could express the etymologically conventional sense of fgsj, 
even when its another conventional sense of was contra- 
dicted* In the present case the conventional sense ("TR^ as 
is contradicted as already shown- By this ( foregoing 

discussion) is refuted the conclusion of an injunction to 
wear ( the hot ) disk-mark based on the sentense the 
heated disk-mark should be worn on both the arras 
Moreover the scriptural authority of the sentense itself is 
disputed in as much as no well read student of the Vedas 
finds the sentence in tne Vedic literature. Even on the 
strength of the texts taken from different branches here 
and there the objector’s interpretation cannot be sub- 
stantiated, as it cannot stand the test of alternative cross*- 
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wearing of (Sisk- mark is accepted, the wearing of couch, 
mark would be excluded in accordance with the principle 
that a sentence is definite in its operation ( and, therefore, 
cannot be twisted into various senses ). But this exclusion 
of couch-mark woiibl militates against the scriptural texts 
enjoining the wearing of couch-mark and the custom 
thereof. Toe texts are: — A Brahmin should wear the 
mark of Sadarshana ( wheel ) on his right arm and that of 
the couch on his left arm; so say those that know Brahman. 
Xo more heated discussion is needed with the crooked 
people- 

ily revered preceptor explains the passage as follows:- 
means the highest Lord Shiva, the producer of 
Hiranyagarbha ( Bhamha ) as sai l by the Lpanishadic text 
Rudra the great sage, that extends beyond the universe, 
first created Hiranyagarbha; He first created Bramha ” 
The word means Linga, as it is used in apposition 

to Linga ( synonymous with Linga, ) in 

If it is asked how can <1^, though used 
in apposition to Linga, mean Linga? We answer that 
revered Maheshwar, while explaining a verse in Ramayana 
admits the synonymity of the word ^ with the consecrat- 
ed both being used in apposition in the Vedic sent- 
ence '' q# q; sii^q " ( q^ is butter ). It cannot be objected 
that the words ‘‘ qm ” and “ jhr ” are used in apposition 
in the sentence, therefore, cannot be taken as used 

in apposition to Linga. It is wrong to so object because 
means Linga per derivation*' qqqi^ qnq% ’’ ( that which 
protects when worshipped). The meaning also agrees 
with the derivative explanation that " Mantra is of two- 
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fold nature, as signifier and the signified. As signifier 
it is the syllable and as signified it is the great Shiva. ” 
therefore, means Oh, great Lord Shiva; means 
Thy form, Linga; means ^ extends ;( itself ) in various 
raodificationa like isfa*! etc.”; Thou art a^, the controller 
of all the universe; Thou, therefore, occupiest the bodies 
of Thy devotees all round, Thou that art proficient in 
performing the impossible. The following verses from 
the latter part of Vatulagama and Anubhavasntra may 
be given in support of the explanation given above, 
namely, “ Linga with faces all round is seated well in all 
bodies everywhere and always. That Linga is well seated 
in us, as may be known from the precepts of the pre- 
ceptor This is the beginning of what is said in the 

books mentioned above; and it is further said The great 
Linga is only one; it is firmly rooted in its subsidiary 
( modification called ) Anga; with faces all round it shines 
all round and. has names, visible forms, and actions. As 

it is seen externally ( worn on the bodies of devotees'; 
as sn<»tpiT it is placed internally; as it is seated in 

the self; is firmly seated in the heart, in 

the ear, in the skin, in the eye, in the 

tongue, and in the nose. The forms of Linga 

are seated in the ( corresponding ) organs of action, just as 
they are in the organs of knowledge. ” 

Others explain the text as follows: — means a 
body, being derived from the root ?R;to spread. 
means -Linga. therefore, means Ob, Lord Shiva, 

eiB-bodied in Linga, Thy body in the form of Linga is 
holy and is, therefore, fit to be worn at all times pure 
and impure, Thou art mighty i. e. capable of granting 
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enjojtnent and dual beatitude in that verj form Thou 
pervadest the bodies of tby devotees, i. e- Thou art to be 
worn on the bodies of tby devotees in che form of Linga 
( Thou appearing in the limited form of Linga ). 

But the point in favour of my preceptor’s explanation 
is this. — lays down chat ‘‘The subject should 
come first and then the predicate *. If this dictum is to 
be followed in the sense of Linga and “ ” in 

the sense of both come in due order as the subject 
and the predicate. But according to the explanation given 
by others the subject Linga and the predicate 
come in the reverse order- There are passages in Linga 
Parana and others that corroborate the explanation given 
above, and, therefore, support it. Says the Linga Puranat— 
Just as an insect becomes a bee by close association with 
it, so a man becomes Shiva by intimate contact with Him. 
Gods like Brahma and \’ishnu and sages like Gautama 
and others always wear Linga particularly on their beads 
Beginning with this the Purana proceeds to say further, 
Brahman is Linga; Brahmanaspati is Lord Shiva. It 
is known to be holy; by its contact the body becomes pure. 
Rigweda says “ Oh, Lord Thou art spread out as Linga; 
that beneficjieut ( anriw ) Shivalinga should be worn. ' An 
ignorant person {a person in the dark) has bis body 
unburnt and has not undergone purificatory rites* Being 
uninitiated by ceremony he cannot have on his body 
the great Linga. He, who practises penance first, has bis 
body burntJwith his body burnt he becomes fi.t to wear Linga 
for the attainment of final beatitude. He, who fails to 
practise this penance, has his body remaining raw, and 



therefore, cannot wear Linga for liberation The words 
contained in the extract, namely, ” Brahman is known to 
be Linga ”, that is known to be Linga and " Shiva’s 
Linga is to be worn” all plainly support our explanation. 
Again it is to be noted that the words of Shaiikara 
Sanhita and Srddhantashikharaani also support our expla- 
nation. They are: — ‘‘ The disciple thus advised by the 
preceptor versed in scriptures, should wear Linga, holy 
and destructive of sin, so as to bring it in conjunction 
with sm ( life ). That Linga is dearly loved by all sages 
conversant with the meaning of the Agaraas. A wise 
man should always carefully wear Ishtalinga on the body 
that is capable of removing all evil. He should attenti- 
vely wear it when given by the preceptor. If that Linga 
comes to be missed through oversight the wearer should 
even go to the length of abandoning his life. ” 

VIII 

“ % f^rfci etc. ” is not the only Mantra in Rigweda 

that establishes this ( wearing of Linga ); but “ srq q ^ 
is another that also establishes this. It is as 
follows;— “ The Lord Shiva is ( the resident of my ) hand; 
He is divine-most; He is the physician to all the miseries 
(of this perishable world). He is my father, mother, my 
( source of ) life. Oh, Lord and friend, come to this hand 
(of mine) that is after' Thee and never leave it ”• Here 
the word '' * means Lord Shiva, as it is found used 
predicatively of Shiva in Vedic passages as the following:- 
“ The young man asked Lord Rudra”} ‘‘ The sage, 
Sanatkumar, asked Lord KalaDnirudra;soalsoiu Harivansha 
the word is similarly used in “ Lord Shiva having bull as 
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his vehicle, being so praised etc. ” Accordingly 
means Lord Shiva in the form of Linga. He being resident 
of ray hand is my hand. He, the divine-most, is thus 
associated with me. If it is asked how the word “ hand * 
is used instead of ( the Lord ) resi iing in my hand, we 
answer that the word " hand ” is used instead of ‘‘ ( the 
Lord ) residing in my hand ”, in order to show the insepara- 
ble connection of the hand with Linga; and this will be the 
proper explanation analogous with the use of Aditya ( the 
residence of Shiva), instead of the (explicit! use of Shiva 
residing in Aditya, in order to show the intimate con- 
nection of Shiva with Aditya ( and, therefore, identical 
with Shiva), as known from Linga Purana, which says 
“ Ljrd sun is the blue-throated and three-eyed Shiva; he 
of thousand rays is attempted to be known by the priests, 
the chanters, the supervisers, and the sacrificers*. The 
says likewise in the passage beginning with *' It 
is bright like gold that is seen in the sun ”, and ending with 
“ my bow to the consort of Uraa, and of Ambika, the Lord 
of beasts S ) also it is seen said Him, Samba, the 
specific against the worldly life, residing in the sun-globe- 
Him of gold residing in the bisk, of bright form and 
bright smile ”. From all the foregoing it is seen that 
Lard resides in the sun and that there is inseparable con- 
nection between the sun and Shiva, to show which it is 
said Aditya is the three-eyed God instead of Shiva residing 
in the sun. From such inseparable connection between the 
hand and the Linga it follows that Linga is to be worn 
on a part of the body like the hand, as corroborated by the 
words of Vatulagama and Viragama, namely, *' one should 
carefully worship Linga placed on the left hand by the 
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preceptor after consecrating by means of the purifica- 
tory ceremony of ( sixfold ways ). He that wears 
Shiva in the form of Linga on the hand or some other 
prescribed part of the body, has at his command ( lit. 
on the palm of his hand ) at-one-ment with me, the 
position of highest good”. So also the words of 
Shankarsanhita, condemning the separation of Linga 
from the body as sinful, fit in with this. They are: — 
“ One should carefully wear Linga given by the 
preceptor. If it slips away from the body through 
oversight on^ should even abandon life (rather than 
be without it ). The wretch of the person that holds 
life after 5ir<nf^ comes to be missed, is no doubt an out- 
cast sinning against Lord Shiva. One should carefully 
wear Linga on the holy altar of the hand. If it is lost 
through mistake, even life should be given up. One 
should not even think of a person that lives without it 
when lost and that therefore sins against the principle 
( of wearing Linga ). Linga that is installed on the 
body is as inviolable ( i. e. cannot be displaced ) as that 

installed on an altar ”. These words purport to say 
that when Linga misses from the body, it is to be 
worn apin with the ceremony prescribed in that 
connection or after undergoing atonement (for the 
sin ). But death alone should follow if Linga is not 
re-wom ( in the proper way )• It is, therefore, said in 
“ Therefore when it (Linga) is lost, he 
( the loser ) should starve himself. Do not hanker after 
having another’s”. ( The explanation of this is ) for 
that reason when it is lost, i. e* when Linga comes to 
be lost through oversight and it is not re-worn, do not 
take food, but die by starvation. Do not hanker after 
taking- another’s wealth in the form of Linga. ‘‘ Linga 
is wealth ” says 
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If it is asked that the term “ Divine ■' is seen 
used with reference to Gods and sages without dis- 
tinction, as miv be gathered from “ Divine Narayana, 
the son of Devaki, ” “ Then was born divine Brahma, 
the grand-father of the world ”, “ Divine Sanatkumar ” 
and so on; how can it be taken to mein particularly 
Shivalinga? We reply that in the Yedic sentences 
“ He cuts with the hand ”, “ He cuts with a ladle ” 
and “ He cuts with an axe ”, the verb “ cuts ” is the 
same in the three sentences for the same action of 
cutting. But the instrumentality of the hand goes 
obviously with the cutting of the cake ( ), that, of 
the ladle with ghee, and that of the axe with flesh. In 
the same way the word “ Divine ” signifies particularly 
Shivalingi as indicated by the Lord’s residence on -the 
palm of the hand, in as much as no other deity is ever 
known to be the object of wearing on the hand. The 
signification of Linga as Divine thus becomes inevita- 
ble. Besides the word “ * coming at the end 

of the sentence points to this; because it means that 
Shiva is to be understood by “ Lord residing on my 
hand”; the meaning of is determined to be 

Shivalinga by following the rule established in the 
topic discussing the 

The text after laying down the wearing of Linga 
proceeds to applaud the Lord, Linga, as the creater of 
the universe and so on. The words, “ He is the 
mother " “ He is the father ”, speak of the Lord being 
the Greater- The word “ He is the physician ” means 
“ He is the physician of the diseases of the wordly life 
i. e. He is the destoryer ( of miseries \ 
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Anobher obiflction:-rThe pronoun “ This ” ( |? ) 
coming before ‘‘ ” speaks about the hand. It, 

therefore, means that the hand which touches Shiva 
while applying sandal paste etc. Hence the words 
■“ This Lord, my hand praise the right hand that 
is so valuable, being very useful in applying sandal 
paste and offering food to Linga made of Ba^a wood 
or .emerald, when that Linga placed on a wooden altar 
is worshipped; and it is, therefore, praised as being 
mother, father, ete. The text, accordingly, does not 
lay down the wearing of Linga on the hand. This 

objection is wrong; because the hand being inanimate, 
it is impossible that it should be attributed with being 
mother, father, etc. It is improper to accept non-inti- 
mate attributes ( attributes falsely ascribed to a thing 
where they are not existing ) in preference to those that 
exist in a thing inherently and therefore, are intimate 
to it. This is why the Vedic passage “Soma, the 
ci eater of intellect, purifies ” is explained as containing 
the praise of Shiva, the consort of Uma, and not the 
Soma plant, in as much as the Soma plant cannot be 
said to possess the attributes mentioned in the passage. 
The word Soma is interpreted paronomasically as Lord 
Shiva who is united with Uma ( uf|u ), in order to 
vindicate the intimate possession of attributes. This 
interpretation agrees with that of other writers- And 
if the right hand, that is occaisionally in contact with 
Shivalinga, sportively expert in the creation, protection 
and destruction of the universe, is so venerable as to 
be praised like this, how much more should be the left 
band that is in perpetual contact in the way explained 
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by us with Sbiwalinga, whose seat it is, the ocean of 
jewels in the form of innumerable blessings? The 
wearing of Linga, therefore, is in no way contradicted. 
It follows then, that the hand can be applauded as 
beidg the divine mother, father and so on, because 
the hand is in constant with Linsra, i, e. in- 
separably connected with it. It would bo wrong 
also to object that the venerable right hand is entitled 
to such praise, as it is alone used for applying sandal 

paste etc.; but the left hand being only the seat of Linga 
( and not used for opplying sandal paste etc. and 
hence inferior to the right hand ) is not so entitled. 
Because it has been already proved that the left hand 
is ( equally ) venerable, in as much as it is indispensa- 
ble for holding and worshipping Linga on it, in 
conformity with what is said in Shankar sanhit a “ One 
should carefully and vigilantly worship Ishtalinga 

always on the palm of the left hand after it is given by 
the preceptor”. If it is further objected that the 
injunction to wear Linga is not an originative injunc- 
tion, as it is already obtained by the hymn “ % 

etc.” which also belongs to Rigweda, even though 
“ elfen belonging to a different Yeda ( Yajurveda) 

cannot deprive the hymn of its nature of being an 
originative injunction. This objection is not reasonable. 
Because the hvmn etc. ” lavs down the 

*• w 

wearing of Ling in general; but when there arises the 
espectancy as to where it is to be worn, the hymn “ 

^ etc. ’’ specifies the place of wearing viz. hand. 
Hence there is no loss of originality. Former teachers 
have explained it as follows: — This hand is " ” 
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(in all time touch with Shiva), because it always 
touches Linga all round; and as such all time 
touch is not possible without the wearing of it, the 
wearing of Linga on hand is proved in consequence. 
It is also not right to urge that the wearing of Linga 
.fails to be established, because it is possible to have all 
round touch of Linga, on an altar ( if that all round 
touch is the ground for the wearing of Linga). 
.Because ‘‘ ’’ ( all round ) expresses all times and 

all sides; and this sense of all times and all sides touch 
is possible for the hand on which Linga is worn. The 
wearing of Linga is thereby proved. The ( left ) hand 
isj therefore, ( in perpetual touch wjth Shiva ). 

-The hand further becomes ‘‘ «f?^: ” specific against 
( the miseries of ) the worldly life. Oh, great Shiva, 
my great friend, my hand has come in contact with 
you. Please come, therefore, to my hand and always 
reside on it when Thou art worn on it. The right 
hand is ( only ) used for worship of Shiva; while the 
left, ■ being' the seat of Shiva, is constantly in associa- 
tion with it and is, therefore, more venerable. The 
praise of the left hand, then, as being the mother, 
father, etc. is fittingly addressed. And the indentity 
of the body with Shiva, on account of its all time 
contact ( through wearing ) with Shiva, is much more 
appropriate. It is, therefore, said “ there is no doubt 
that he, who always practices the unification of 
Pranlinga with the subsidiary ( Anga ), is Rudra him- 
self The greatness of wearing Linga is beyond des- 
cription- The two hands being respectively used 
for the worship and seating of Linga, and all ( the parts 
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of the ) body being the seats of different forms of Linga 
as Acharalinga and others, all the body is meant for 
( the worship of ) Shiva. This is of special interest, 
they say- The following extracts to substantiate the 
foregoing from Shankarasanhita and Kiranagama 
should be noted. “ He, who places Ishtalinga given 
( by his preceptor ) on the altar of his palm and worship 
it all through his life, is engrossed with meditating on 
it. and is thus intimate with it is called an all- 
joy sage* He is the knower of the meaning of all Upa- 
nishads and is intent on the meditation of Shiva, ” 
“ He, who follows the principle of the six-fold locality 
of Shiva in the body as the means of attaining at-one- 
ment with Shiva and who worship Shivalinga placed 
on the lotus-like altar of his hand, is a man of know- 
ledge, a primeval sage, is the greatest among the devo- 
tees of Shiva and is immortal. No God or human 
being will be comparable to him in the three worlds ”, 
“ The knowledge of Linga and the mystic prayer, 
worship of Linga on the hand-altar, the muttering of 
the prayer, the wearing of my Linga, these form the 
mainspring of all ( religious ) practices in the world ”, 
The statement of the namely, “ Those that 

dispraise the three- striped mark of ashes dispraise 
Shiva himself. Bufthose that wear the three-striped 
mark wear Shiva Himself in devotion, refers (in- 
directly ) to the wearing of Linga on the body. There 
it is said further “ Ob, child, one should not see at the 
time of Linga worship the man that is an outcast. 
The base Brahmins that are cursed by Dadhichi arid 
Gautama will be born in the Kali age as defamers of 



Shiva and are ( therefore ) outcasts So also “ Those 
that were in their former birth murderers, of 
Brahmins,, drunkards and stealers of gold, will be born 
in th e Kali age as outcasts and defarmers of Shiva”. 
The foregoing declares that the defamers of Shiva are 
great sinners and are, therefore, outcasts. Defamation 
of Shiva is, therefore, a great sin. The dispraise of 
ash-mark is also similar ( to the defamation of Shiva ). 
The wearing of Linga as the uncommon cause of final 
beatitude is determined by the corroborative statement 
contained in “ The wearing of Linga is a ( life- 
long )vow of Maheshwar; those that practise it attain 
highest good ”. The ash-mark becomes an object of 
comparison ( on account of similarity ) with the wear- 
ing of Linga ( the standard of comparison. ). Similarity 
means likeness of one object to another; the former 
though different from 'the latter has many common 
qualities. For instance, when it is said ‘‘ He is like 
Himalaya in courage ”, it means that he, the object 
of comparison, is different from Himalaya ( the standard 
of comparison ), but has many common qualities like 
courage etc. In the same way, the wearing of ashes 
has the virtue of of bringing about the final beatitude 
like the wearing of Linga, though different' from it- 
'This being so> just as no negation can be established 
without its counterpart being well known, per rule that 
“ negation of a thing is proved when its couterpart and 
the place of negation are well-known”, sO' in poetics, 
in the case of simiJe, it is necessary that the standard 
of comparison should be well known- Therefore, the 
wearing of Linga ( the stan dard of comparison ) must 
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be an established thing. It is no objection to say that in 
tbe sentences like * and others, there is the 

word “ PT ” expressive of comparison ; but there being 
no such word in the sentence under consideration, there 
can be no comparison. Thereby the standard of comparison, 
viz. the wearing of Linga fails to be a proved thing. 
This is no objection because even though the word 
expressive of comparison is absent, it is understood as 
it is done in the sentence “ He is Bribaspati in oratorial 
skill,” in which tbe points of comparison and contrast 
with the counterpart are apparent. Or the figure of 
speech “ f2i?i ”( Example ), will also be appropriate here, 
and that too will compel admission of Liuga-weariug- 
fSR ( Example ) is defined as the relation of a type to 
a prototype, i. e. when two things, different from each 
other but placed side by side as non-dififerent, on account 
of close resemblance existing between them, are said to 
be related as the type and the prototype. In the present 
case, likewise, the application of ashes to the body, though 
different from ( the wearing of Linga ), baa the latter as 
the type, which forces the wearing of Linga as being 
established. It may be objected that though the wearing 
of Linga may be established, the wearing of Linga inter* 
nally will serve the purpose; and the external wearing, 

therefore, fails to be proved. It is wrong to so object 
because when a thing is heard and stated to be like 
another, it is required to fulfil the condition of being like 
the type. Hence the application of ashes being external* 
its type, the wearing of Linga, is also required to be 
external. And that the application of ashes is external 
is proved by what is said in and others, 

namely “ The first stripe of ashes etc. ” The three stripes 

9 



of ashes represent Maheshwar, Rudra and Sadashiva. 
And if the ash-stripes representing Shiva are laid dawn for 
wearing, the wearing of Shiva Himself, in the form of 
Linga, becomes much more desirable. 

IX 

My bow to God Shiva: — The wearing of Linga 
becomes beyond cavil ( as an injunction ) by the two 
sentences Thou art that ” and “ I am Brahman which 
only explain the great sentence that speaks about the 
( mutual relation as one ) of the Linga and the Anga. It 
may be objected as follows: — That the individual soul 
is expressed by occurring in the sentence ‘‘ ”, 

the individual soul, that is none other than Brahman, 
limited by ignorance and, therefore, undergoing mundane 
existence restricted to the body and its sense*organs caused 
by ignorance, is established by the The great 

Lord Shiva is expressed by Shiva as characterized 
by the six-fold blessed qualities like omniscience etc,, and 
appearing as Nilkantha and Chandrashekbara under the 
limitations caused by *rpn, as known from the Vedic 
sentence ^ One should know that *n?iT is the nature, and 
Maheshwar is the supreme spirit possessing that nature.* 
The identity of the two ( ( and ) of mutually 
opposite qualities being impossible, it is to be understood 
that the two spirits (^^F^rrs ) are the same in the secondary 
sense, when they are divested of the false limitations 
imposed upon Him< The second sentence “ I am 
is also to be explained similarly. Hence the sentences 
do not signify, the one-ness of the Linga and the Anga, 
We refute the objection by saying that: — You have not 
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grasped the sense. The dullness of those, that do not 

kno^ what the oneness of the Linga and the Anga is, 
is simplj pitiable* This statement does not cause any 

wonder to those that are conversant with the principle, 
taught by Skanda Parana and the Agamas like Kamika 
and others. There in answer to the question put by the 
disciple, the preceptor explained to him that:— One should 
effect union of the individual soul called a subsidiary 
modification of the causal form ( of the Highest soul ), 
with < a superior modification of the same ) after 
undergoing the ceremony performed by the 

preceptor by placing his hands on the head of the disciple; 

one should effect union of the subtle form ( of the 
Highest soul ), with stprfasT on having and that 

one should also effect union of ?iTeT»r, the gross form ( of 
the Highest soul ), with on receiving the 

Tfie preceptor then said ( in the end ) “Thou art that.” 
Having listened to this the disciple understood the meaning 
of what is said in Shankarasanhita as follows — That is 
Linga, into which ?iniT, that is capable of working wonders, 
comes to be lost. That Linga is the eternally existent 
Brahman. So say those that know the highest truth. 
This is why Linga is the form of the Almighty.” In 
accordance with this it means that Brahman conditioned 
by liiSya appears in the form of Linga and that “ till.” 
points to this Brahman. Further the letter “ ^ ( of 

the word ^ ) means Brahman the Sat and the letter *' n ” 
means *' attaining to ” Thus Anga is that which attains 
( at-one-ment with ) Brahman, So say those that have 
thought about the subsidiary principle Anga. sifsi, the 

individual soul, is Anga undergoing mundane ejristen2e.” 
In accordance with this Jiva is the thing expressed by 
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which Jiva attains ‘‘ ^ i. e. Brahman, the great 
•Shiva, when the shroud of ignorance ( enveloping the 
Jiva ) is destroyed by internal worship and other forms 
of devotion. That Anga means the body (of the Brahman) 
as known from what is said in the namely, ‘‘ He, 
whose body the spirit is, whose body the unmanifest 
principle is*; that individual soul, forming the body of 
the Highest spirit,- is expressed by the term '* ^ ” Lastly 
” means thorough at-one-ment (of these two) as 
explained by words “ the union of Shiva and Jiva in their 
forms as Linga and Anga, is the real description of their 
indissoluble union.* " * therefore, expresses the 

indissoluble union of Jiva and Brahman ” like that of ( a 
small quantity of) water with (an endless store of) water. 
Or the whole universe of movable and immovable objects 
forming the body of Shiva is what is expressed by the term 
in accordance with what is said "All the universe, the 
movable and the immovable, is the body of the God of Gods; 
but the beasts bound by fetters do not know this.’’ The 
great Shiva residing in Linga, is expressed by' ‘‘ cfg; ” The 

indissoluble union of these two is expressed by “ 

The disciple comprehends this. But as the identity of 
the two, no other than Linga and Anga and expressed 
by the terms c# and is impossible in their primary 
sense on account of the two being of antithetical, nature, 
he understands that they are identical in their secondary 
sense only. , Thereafter he gradually comes to realize the 
full significance, of the great sentence “ 1 am Brahman * 
and attains liberation, though living ( in the mortal form ), 
There are very many passages in Skanda Purana, Linga 
PuranB; in the latter part of Vatulagama and Veeragama 
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and in Anubhavasutra like the following, namely, '• The 
disciple in bis mortal frame said to the preceptor, the 
great cause (of liberation), “ I am he then the preceptor, 
the ocean of mercy, said the truth ( in reply, yes ) ‘‘ Thou 
art that”. We shall give only a few of them, to avoid 

wearisome length, that teach the meaning of the one*nesa 
of Linga and Anga and that of the sentence “ Thou art 
that ”• In Skandapurana, the compilation of Shankar, 
it is said, What is Linga? what is Anga? what is the 
nature of their connection? One should think well of the 
terms that describe their mutual relation as follows 
Linga is the great God, whose characteristics are being, 
knowing, and rejoicing. Anga is the individual soul caught 
in the net -work of this wordly life. The sages say 
that the term expresses the Almighty Shiva; and 
the term ^ experesses Anga, the individual soul of the 
wordly life', f# that is no other than Anga, is what is signi- 
fied by “ I am be The great Lord, the knower, is 
indicated by the terms ^ and ST? in their secondary signi- 
fication. The terms and srt in their wordly condition 

do not express ( Brahman ), as they always differ from 
it. If the individual soul; the Anga were not to be 
Shiva in its secondary sense, be would never attain 
( eternal ) joy. All the universe, animate and inanimate 
is pervaded by the Lord’s consciousness and is pure. And 
because it is the Lord’s modification, it undoubtedly 
means. ‘‘ Thou art that *. Bat as he possesses joy and 
knowledge though limited, he must be a part and parcel 
of the Highest Lord ). The persons conversant with 
the Vedas and Agamas say that because terms “mi” and 
" ^ ", representing Linga and Anga, are matually opposed 
in. their primary sense, therefore the eonflictless second- 
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ary sense, namely, being, knowing and rejoicing should 
be taken to be the real sense- He who understands the 
relation between souls ( individual and universal ), the 
great Lord, that is all pervading and all knowledge is 
what is Anga, I, or the individual soul and none else. He 
who appears like the individual soul, I, ( a part of the ) 
Highest soul, is Linga the great Lord. He ( the universal 
spirit ) by His power ( JTRr ) becomes Linga- He, again, 
by that very power of the nature of ignorance, is modified 
into Anga. therefore, is Linga and “ ik ” is Anga. 
The relation of these two being really one is expressed by 
the verb He, to whom this meaning of the 

sentence is clear always, by the instruction of the preceptor, 
is the person that attains at-one-ment of Anga with 
Linga. He who thus realizes the one-ness of Anga and 
Linga, is the ascetic. He is all-knowing and stands 
liberated though living in the mortal form. He who 

rejects the primary sense of Linga and Anga, has the 
thorough idea of the secondary sense, should think of the 
Highest soul as being himself. As soon as the thorough 
understanding of the one-ness of ( Linga and Anga ) 
arises, he becomes free from the effects of ignorance past, 
present and future. It is also said by Anubhavasutra 
that5 — “ cRf. ” is Linga; “ ^ * is Anga; The verb “ ” 

expresses the relation of the two being one- In the way 

aforesaid it is proved that the wearing of Linga should be 
accepted by the followers of ( the religion taught by the ) 
Vedas. 

Now it will be shown that the wearing of Linga is 
also laid down by Smritis like Grautamasmriti and Manu- 
amriti that maintain the teaching of the Vedas- 
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Gautamasmriti says '* He is a Brabmia who mutters the 
prayer ( si*r: ), wears on his head Linga and beads, 
applies ashes to his forehead ^ Here the words " medi- 
tates on * sta e the internal search (i. e. internal wearing 
of Linga ); and the words “ wears Linga on the head ’’ 
state the external wearing of Linga. It may be objected 
that the six-fold duty of muttering prayers, meditation 
and wearing Linga and others are laid down for all 
Brahmins in general* But this does not conform to what 
is actually practised, in as much as some ( Brahmins ) do 
not wear Linga ( though they apply ashes ). This objection 
is not sound; because the above sentence is applicable to 
those Brahmins only that wear Linga and excludes those 
that do not conform to the injunction, like the sentence 
“ Those, that omit the performance of ceremony on 
the death-anniversary day, will be born as degraded 
persons in crores of births”, which though referring 

( apparently ) to ail Brahmins^ excludes from its operation 
the followers of Madhva sect who are bigotted in observing 
the eleventh day fasts ( and on which nothing of the kind 
of is performed )• So also the sentence, " Oh, eyes, 

be vigilant and careful; some auspicious night is approach- 
ing, when somebody of your species ( the third eye of 
Shiva ) will be your associate ”, lays down something re- 
ferring to the eyes ( of all Brahmins ) but ceases to operate 
on the followers of the Ramanuja sect. Similar is the 
sentence quoted from Gautamasmriti. And the specific 
adjective “ wearing Lingas on their head ” points to those 
Brahmins that wear Linga and follow the principle of 
Linga and Anga ( in their technical sense, ) though the 
word “ Brahmins * shows Brahmins in general. It would 
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also be wrong to say that thejsix-fold duties of (muttering) 
Mantra etc., as distinctive attributes of Lingangi Brahmins, 
may extend to the Kshatriyas that follow the self-same 
duties; because the word ‘‘ Brahmins ” restricts the oper- 
ation of the attributes to only such as are Brahmins and 
as observe the six fold duties. Such is in short the 
import of the words quoted above that mark out Lingangi 
Brahmins. 


X 

Let good attend us: — In that ( Gatuamasmriti ) it 
is said “ Powerful sages like Axapada and others wear 
Linga in their hair day and night In Manusmriti 
it is laid down that “ In the case of the person, that 
has given up the performance of all rites and of him who 
is absorbed in contemplation, the body ( when such a 
person is dead) is not to be burnt and no obsequial rites 
£ffe tO;be performed. ” Here by the conjunctive particle 
the persons that give up the performance of rites 
and those that are absorbed in contemplation, are 
mentioned' prominently. When there arises the desire 
to know who those persons absorbed in contemplation 
are ( they are to be known, because ) such persons are 
mentioned later 'by that" very smriti in words “ He' is 
the meditative ascetic that wears Linga, a modification 
of Shiva, meditates on it, and is never devoted to any 
o^her deity. The person, who worships external Linga, 
meditates , on if and is likewise pleased and placid if 
heart is ( also ) called a meditative ascetic. Prom 
this it is leaijnt that the ascetic, is one that has abandon- 
ed the performance- of all rites and the m'editative 
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ascetic is one that wears ( external ) Linga. And the 
suspension of burning and obsequial rites proves the 
wearing of Linga. Bauddhayana smriti says likewise, 
“If a person is free from attachment ( to the 
worldly objects ) and is absorbed in meditation, he is 
not to be burnt, no impurity to be observed^ 
and no libation to be offered when he is dead. *’ 
Here also from the words “ a person absorbed in medi- 
tation ”, in conformity with the interpretation given 
above, the wearing of Linga is proved. It is said in 

Shatatapasmriti, “ An anchorite, a meditative saint, 
one that has attained at-one-menb with Linga a mendi- 
cant, an ascetic and one that is in the last stage of life, 
when dead should ( not be burnt but ) be buried under- 
ground In this passage where burial is prescribed 
for one that wears Linga, the specification of the subject 
( viz. one that has attained at-one-ment with Linga ) 
proves the wearing of Linga. It may be objected as 
follows:— It is established by the number of Vedic and 
smriti texts quoted above that it is obligatory on all 
including women and children to wear and worship 
Linga all through life- But it is improper in as much 
as it is undesirable that women should wear and wor- 
ship Linga during their monthly course, when they are 
unfit for being seen, touched, or even talked with, or 
when they are in confinement. If they wear and 
worship Linga, it is defiled on account of its contact with 
the impure body ( of such women ). Worship of Linga 
is not allowable even after a bath. Nor can Linga be 
sanctified on such an occasion, as such sanctification 
goes against vour established principles. Moreover,' 



it is said by scriptures, that prohibit, as follows;— 
One should avoid Shaivas, Pashupatas, the wearer of 
Linga, one that observes a ( sinful ) vow> one that 
follows the cat-like manner of deception and the here- 
tics. When one sees a heretic, a degraded person, a 
wearer of a , disc-mark, a wearer of Linga and so also 
an attendant of an idol, one should take a bath with 
clothes on. A twice-born, with his body bearing the 
impress of a heated disc or having Linga worn on it, 
is not entitled to follow the rites laid down by the 

Vedas and Smritis. One should not take food from 
an ascetic, a meditative sage, and a wearer of Linga: — 
All this goes to prove that Linga is not to be worn. 
And as regards the texts adduced in support of wearing 
Linga can be explained away somehow or other so as 
to .suit the context. This objection is not right; 
because the wearing and worship of Linga, laid down 
by Vedic texts like ” are as much obliga- 

tory as. various duties enjoined by special texts like 

” ( one should worship ) by soma sacrifice ”j 
“ 'Tgq[3>u ” ( one should immolate 

the animal that remains after soma sacrifice ) ” and 
others are, though those duties are prohibited and 
though the slaughter of- an animah the eating of flesh, 
and the drinking of Soma- are obviously opposed by 
Vedic texts as follows: — “ They obtained immortality 
by renunciation alone and not by rites, off-spring 
or wealth; ■ no human being will attain liberation 
except by renouncing rites.” This passage clearly lays 
down the attainment of liberation, the most desired and 
the principle among the four human objectives so also it is 
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laid down by Man ismriti “No animals should be killed; no 
flesh should be taken; no leavings should b e o3ered to any 
body; and none should (overeat aud)go out with leavings." 
The wearing and worship of Linga being thus obligatory, 
they are unobjectionable in accordance with what is said 
by various texts. Siddhantashikhamani and Yiragama 
say “ there is no impurity ( attaching to ) the house 
where a woman is in confinement. The woman, that 
is devoted to the worship of Linga worn on the body, 
is not impure during menstrual periods. So is a woman 

in confinement. The woman thus devoted is million 
times pure like the sun, fire, or the wind, even when 
she is in menstrution or confinement. Things like 
impurity leave a woman when she wears Linga 
Padmapurana and Shivarahasya also say “ Just as iron 
when it is put into fire is not iron{ but becomes fire ), 
human beings do not remain ordinary human beings by 
association with me. As a wick wet with oil becomes a 
fame when ignited, so the man devoted to me becomes 
one like me. ” Likewise Parashara smrifci says “ Those 
that worship Shivalinga, those that keep sacred fire, 

and those that are anchorites and ascetics have their 
bodies free from any kind of impurity. ” This freedom 
again from impurity is as unexceptionable as that 
caused by menses to the wife of a sacrifieer, after she 
enters with her husband the performance of long-lasting 
sacrifices like Paundarika and others, as well as 
that caused to the sacrifieer (by the death of a relative) 
after he begins the performance. In the same way 
when a girl remains unmarried before her twelfth year 
for financial stringency ( of her guardian ) or some 
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other difficulties, and when she comes to be married 
after that period, and if, after her wearing the sacred 
marriage thread, she is seen or heard to be discharging 
menses at the time of ( swearing in the presence of the 
sacred marriage ) fire, a question arises purporting as 
to what the sacrificial priests should do as follows: - 
During the progress of the marriage ceremony if a 
girl attains puberty at the time of ( mowing round the 
snored ) fire, what should the priests do ? ” It is said 
in reply by Bhatta in the section about marriage 
that “-The girl should be given a bath and the text 
should be chanted in accompaniment, namely, “ These 
waters have their oblations; the divine sacrifice has 
its oblations; * the girl then should be given new 
clothes to put on ( by the priest ) with his mind fixed 
in meditation. Thereafter two offerings are to be 
made In this way the impurity of the girl ( caused by 
menses ) is considered unobjectionable after she enters 
the sacred marriage ceremony. Similarly women wearing 
Linga are unexceptionable during menses. So also 
during the funeral rites in honour of the ancestors ( of 
a' house-holder ), if the priests, invited as representa- 
tives of the ancestors, come to know of some incident 
of impurity after they have received ( funeral ) gifts, 
they are considered free from impurity (until the 
completion of the rites ). Similar is the position of 
women wearing Linga, because it is said that the 
wearing of Lingi is a sacrament performed by the 
spiritual preceptor in accordance with what is said 
The preceptor taught the principle of wearing the 
three-fold Linga after performing the three-fold sacra* 
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ment of iw, by which he burnt the three-fold sin 
besetting the three bodies ( the casual, the subtle and 
the gross ). This Linga should not be dissociated from. ” 
So also it is said “One should always ivorship Linga 
( worn on the body ) attentively on the palm cf the 
left hand The sacrament and the worship of Linga 
being thus life-long, the impurity of menses as being 
unexceptionable has to be admitted. Kaushikaditya 
in his Smriti, while determining the state of impurity 
says as follows: -“The religious rites, requiring a number 
of days for completion and begun before the occurrence of 
an impure incident, should be performed to an end; all of 
the rites requiring physical activity should be done; but 
not such acts like the muttering of prayers, giving 
of gifts, and the worship ( praise ) of deities ( that is, 
these should be omitted ), Anchorites, ascetics and re- 
ligious students engaged in religious acts are pure. Even 
others, after they begin the performance of a rite, are 
pure. ” In these words he says that the rites when 
once begun should be proceeded with to their conclusion, 
even when events causing impurity occur in the middle 
of performance. He further says, in anticipation of the 
question about what rites and what the beginning were 
as follows: — “ The commencement of holy acts, 
selection of ( invitation to ) a priest ( for the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice ), a solemn vow to perform rites 
and sacrifices ( of long duration like Pauniarika ), the 
performance of auspicious rites ( that precede ceremonies 
like marriage ), and the commencement of cooking 
food ( for a funeral feast ) ”• The explanation of this 
is: —Invitation extended to a priest for the performance 
of domestic sacrifices; holy acts like Chdndrayana, 
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pilgrimage, the wearing and worship of Linga etc.; 
Satra is a saorifioial session of long duration like 
Paundarika; is a solemn vow to undertake such a 
session; the opening of a marriage ceremony by means 
of auspicious ceremonies is and the commence- 

ment of cooking food for a funeral feast is 'n^TTisrf. 
And when a beginning is made of rites stated above, 
one should persist bo the end of tho rites, even when 
an impure ' event takes place. In accordance with this 
the inevitability of religious rite of the wearing and ■ 
worship of Linga must be admitted; because the wear- 
ing and worship of Linga is enjoined to be a life-long 
vow when that Linga is given by the preceptor by perform- 
ing the Diksha ceremony { in accompaniment ), 
in obedience to what is said in Skandapurana, The 
vow called, Maheshwara, of wearing Linga should 
continue life-long The vow once begun should go 
on without interruption, even when any impurity of a 
woman takes place holds good ( not only for wearing and 
worship of Linga but also ) for other acts. Others, 
on the other hand, maintain that the body f of a woman 
in menses ), though pure for duties about Linga, is 
impure for other acts, analogously to the mouth made 
pure by gurgling to mutter prayers, but it is impure 
even for that, when somebody else spits on the body. 

The objection that Linga becomes impure by its 
contact with the body when impure is quite improper. 
The impurity of the body having been proved to be 
impossible for the wearing and worship of Linga by 
the extracts from Parashurasmriti, Siddhanta- 
ahikhamani, and- other works already given,, the 
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impurity of Linga by its contact with such a body is 
much less possible. Still we take up the objection 
only for the sake of discussion and refute it by 
reasoning. We ask whether the impurity by the contact 
with the impure body is caused to the Highest spirit 
residing in Linga or to Linga itself. The first alterna- 
tive is impossible, because no impurity can attach to the 
Highest soul that pervades all things pure and impure 

and that is above all imparity even to a bit as is known 
from the Vedic texts like the following: — “ The uni- 
versal soul, that is an undivided whole, actionless, 
tranquil, fault-less, and stainless” and “therefore 
Lord Shiva is everywhere The second alternative 
also cannot stand; because it is impossible that such 
impurity should attach to Linga, on account of its 
inseparable connection with the Highest Lord and on 
account of its being the residence of the stainless Lord. 
To say that sanctification of Linga by the preceptor 
at the time of by giving a bath of five sweet 

things and five cow’s products, by various seats (.on 
which Linga is placed ), by purification of six-fold ways, 
and by the invocation of is destroyed by the 
contact of that Linga with the body, is as good as 
drinking milk of a female tortoise The power of 
sanctification is similar to the unseen power arising 
from the performance of a short lived sacrificial rite, 
a visible form of action and desire, which unseen 
power is indestructible by the impurity caused to the 
sacrifioer by some impure incident happening later 
before the fruits of the sacrifice are attained ), or by 
the impurity of the sacrificer’s wife by meases. 
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Otherwise the sacrifice as the cause of attaining heaven 
in due course is inexplicable. So also in the matter 
under consideration some permanent power is 

imparted to Linga by the evanescent six-fold purifica- 
tory ceremony and the ( holy ) seats; and that is not 
destroyed by its contact with the body beset with 
impurity in the meanwhile. Otherwise the obligation 
of worshipping Linga daily becomes impossible till the 
attainment of final beatitude by the at-one-ment of 
Anga with Linga, as enjoined by the words “ One 
should attentively worship Linga on the palm 

of the hand every day. That Ishtalinga is given by 
the preceptor after performing the purificatory cere- 
mony ”. If the destruction ( of the ■ is still 
maintained, then analogously, the of the saorificer 
and his wife and other kinds of e .irus resulting from 
the bath in the holy Ganges and such other things 
are also destroyed by the impurity occurring in the 
meanwhile; and no fruits of such holy rites are attained 
in consequence. The scriptural texts enjoining such rites 
will then be meaningless and there will be the undesir^ 
ble contingency of the Buddhistic doctrines being 
accepted. If, on the contrary, in obedience to what is 
said by the extracts of Parasharasmriti already quoted, 
nanaely,“He, that worships Shivalinga,he that maintains 
holy fire etc.’S the is admitted- to be indestructible 
by the position of the saorificer and his wife remaining 
intact' from impurity> the permanent freedom from 
impurity of the body of the person wearing Linga must 
also be admitted and the sanctity of - Linga in contact 
with that body will be inviolate. Moreover; if food, 
■when merely offered to deities at holy places like Bhuva- 
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faeshwara, becomes holy and acceptable to ( the high caste) 
followers of Vedic religion even when it is touched by 
low caste perople, in accordance with what is said ‘‘ The 
fcod offered to me becomes holy even in the part of the 
village inhabited by untouchables ”, Linga, the residence 
of the Highest, who is always pure and free from all 
taint is (more naturally ) free from impurity, even when 
in contact with an impure body; and -consequently there 
can be no dispute in that regard. ( Ou the analogy of 
the foregoing ) it would be wrong to maintain that the 
sanctity of the idol of Shiva, placed on an altar by the priest 
with purificatory ceremony at the time of installing < the 
idol ), is also permanent; because the case ( of the idol ), 
is different ( from that of Linga worn on the body ). In 
the case of the Pra^Viinga, a particular form of that Linga, 
is worn on a particular part of the body, and the worship 
of and fcod offered to that particular form of Linga 
thrcughcat life is required to be unavoidably done in 
obedience to scriptural tests. The assumption of perma- 
nent sanctity based on such scriptures that enjoin a 
person to do the requisite worship etc. at all times pure 
and impure cannot be estended to the idol ( for want of 
scriptural support ). This is why there is seen the re- 
sprinkling (of the idol with holy water etc. when it becomes 
impure. ) No further discussion is necessary in this regard. 

What is said that Linga is not to be worn on the 
body, as it is prohibited by tests already quoted, namely, 
‘‘ The Shaivas, Pashupatas etc. ”, is also due to want of 
grasp of real meaning. Because on reading between the lines 
our position is not in the least affected, though all persons 
( stated in the passage given above ) are unworthy of being 
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seen. There the word Shaiva, derived as those devoted 
to Shiva, means the old Shaivas wearing ashes and beads, 
the followers of traditional religion, that bow down .to 
Shiva at twilight times and wear ashes, and also the 
followers of Anandatirtha, It is wrong to say that though the 
word ‘‘ Shaiva ” derivatively means the Shaivas of a different 
creed as described above, still etymologically and conven- 
tionally it means .the Linga-wearing Brahmanic Shaivas; 
because there is the word “ Lingin ” that specially points to 
( differntiates from ) those other Shaivas. Nor can the 
word “ Lingin ” be taken as an adjective qualifying 
" Shaivas, ” as such attribution would go against the 
conjunctive particle “ g ” that joins PUshupatas and 
Shaivas- The word “ heretic ” also points to the followers 
of traditional creed, as they alone wear various marks like 
three-striped ashes and vertical sandal paste; because 
lexicons state " heretics ” to be synonymous with “ those 
that wear various marks ”, There are also ( heretics ), the 
followers of Bhagavata creed f Vaishnavism), that move 
about in various disguises of Satyabharaa, Rukmini, and 

Krishna etc. and bear various marks. " Llnga ” means 
derivatively a badge or mark, i. e. that which gives a clue 
to the hidden meaning of things; and it, therefore, 
expresses various special stone or copper marks or badges 
of various deities of different places, There are heretics, 
as is well known, that are worshippers of snch badges; and 
worshippers of five such badges are mentioned in the 
verse ” ( there are worshippers of) Aditya, Ambika, 
Vishnu, Gananath and Maheshwar’'. “ Heretics ’’ and 
‘‘ Lingins ” are not respectively tha qualifying and the 
qualified, because Linga-wearing Brahmins have none of 
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the badges that are 'attributes oE heretics- The word 
*' heretics ’’ aientioued in the passage •’ Tne heretics, the 

fallen, the degraded etc. ** alsj refer ta the E jllowers of 
the traditional creed, ia cjiiforniity rrith the explanation 
given alreadv. 

Tne probi'jitioa acntaine i ay Tne food of an ascetic 
sho’jld net he tohen etc. does not harm onr position, 2s 
acceptance o; fool in genera! stands prohi'jited; because it 
is sail “ The sin committed by the host resides in the food 
offered by him. Hence nona should accept food even when 
one is on the point of death b iloreover the food given 
b" the weai'er of Linga is no: inclaied in the list of 
food prohioite:’ from acceptance by Manusinriti as 
fo'.:Ov,',s: — " A Brahtnin should nL-ver tahe food in a 
saerific'- perforine:’ by a priest not versed in the Vedas 
or bv a vi'.L.tpi- priest, fo^d oaeix-c. to fire i by a priest’s 
vif:-. or an eanr.ch. He should no: take food given by 
a 'tei’Sjn o: brutal actions, food prep.vred for a person 
in iLapurity, food remaining in the dish as soon as a 
person leaves company in a feast, food prepa-red for 
nersons in impurity duiing the tea days of impurity, 
food no: efferc-:' respectfally, food not prepared for a 
deitv or guests etc-, food prepared by a woman without 
husband or chihi. enemy's food, rood given by a 
slanderer, f ood riven 'ey a liar, moci given by one that 
sells the fruits of r, sacrifice pn-formed by him, food 
orepared for or by a mulritude of false Brahmins, a- 
courtezan's food, the food disapproved of by wise men, a 
usurer's food which is as good as escretum, and food 
given Ijv the srlhr o; arms etc. etc. " The truth is that, 
in accordance ''dt'n tue oriuc'p.v establish eu m a tonic 
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Purvaminiansa, that prevails against a Smriti when 
there is a conflict between the two. From this it is out of 
order that a Smriti should say anything against the wearer 
of Linga, when the Linga- wearing is enjoined by various 
powerful v'’edic texts like '' In Maha. 

bharata, as authoritative as the Vedas, in the Canto called 
Anushasana, Yudhishtira puts a question, viz. “ Oh, you 
best of Bharat Dynasty, the Brahmins versed in Vedas 
say that a wearer of Linga and a non-wearer are both proper 
recipients of gifts. ( Please tell me which of these two is 
the proper recipient )”. Bhishma in reply says ‘‘ Both are 
proper recipients. But gifts should be made to either of 
these after making inquiries about their character. Both 
are sages. ” This shows that the wearers of Liuga are 
proper persons to receive gifts. Therefore, it is impossible 
that the wearers of Linga should be unfit to be seen. They, 
thus, are above being exceptionable. On the contrary it is 
said in the Vedas “ He, that worships a deity in preference 
to his own, loses his own and fails to propitiate the other. 
He, thereby, incurs sin It is also said in Bhagavadgita 
and others as follows: — One’s own creed or religion, thoush 
defective, is preferable to another that may be better 
founded. One should look at the sun ( for purging one’s 
self of the taint contracted ) if one happens to see the 
wicked person that takes to another religion after deserting 
his own. He who transgresses the rules prescribed by the 
Vedas in regard to four stages and castes and goes over to 
another, is a heretic ”. Manusmriti also says “ One’s own 
religion, though defective, is preferable to a new one 
that may be better in practice. One that follows another in 
preference to one’s own becomes degraded at once ”, In 



the same waj another \’ecHc text sajs “ He, that goes over 
to another lieity in preference to his own, loses both; he 
thereby contracts sin Agreeably to these, the words 
" He that wears a ii;=c-mark, be that wears a different 
mark ( badge ) ect- ’’ sii^nld be taken to mean-“ he, that 
exchanges one mark £.:r another throngh the sin of mis- 
deeds by preferrit:g the one to the otharj (is a degraded 
person and if one happens to see snch a person, one 
should take a bath Tnns the word ‘‘ Linga *’ occnring 
in the sentence “ He who bears the mark impressed by a 
heated disc etc. " means a mark or a badge ( and not Shiva- 
linga ). And a twice-born, therefore, whose body bears 
marks imprinted by a hot disc and others, ( becomes 
degraded and, therefore, ) forfeits his right to follow the 
principles laid down by Vedas and Sniritis. Sneh is the- 
meaning of the passage; and it derives support from the 
words of censure previously noted, namely, '' A Brahmin’s 
bodv is known to be etc. So also the following words 

support the meaning, namely, “ If a person casually sees 
a Yaishnava, whose body bears marks of disk and conch 
and who reviles Shiva, he should look at the sun ”• Even 
if the word “ Linga " is taken to mean Shivalinga, the 
interpretation as before should be " He that gives up the 
mark of disc and begins to wear Shivalinga and vice-versa, 
should be avoided ’b If it were not so, any other inter- 
pretation will militate against what is sail in Viragama, 
Mukutagama, Shankarasanhita, Shivadharmottara, and 
others, as foliosvs:— Beasts are more intelligent than 
worms, insects and moths; men are better endowed with 
intellect than beasts. Among the human beings the twicrt- 
born are superior to the non-twice-born. Superior among 
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the twice-born are the Brahmins. Superior among these 
are those that have formed principles. Better than these 
are the persons that act on the principles. Better than 
these are the ascetics. Better than ascetics are those that 
possess thorough knowledge ( of Shaiva religion and philo- 
sophy ). Better than persons of thorough knowledge are 
the worshippers of Shankara. Of the devotees of Shiva 
those that follow the creed of Linga and Anga being one 
are pre-eminent- Of them, again, he that knows the 
truth of the six-fold locality ( occupied by Shiva in the 
human body ) is the best. Better than he there is none 
in the three worlds. He is to he always adored and 
worshipped by those that desire to get rid of this worldly 
life. In short, he is myself undoubtedly. It is no use 
saying more, ray dear child “ He who fails to wear 
Linga on his head, round his neck, on his arm, or on his 
breast, should be forsaken as if he were a low-caste. He, 
that sees a Kunda, a Golaka, a person not wearing Linga 
on his body, or an idol-attendant, should perform the moon 
sacrifice ( to be free from the sin of seeing such a person ). 

If a Brahmin, that does not wear Ishtalinga on his body, 
is seen, oh, ray child, one should take a l)ith with clothes 
on. One should have a purifying look at the sun, if one 
sees a man not wearing Linga on the head, on the arm, 
or over the forehead. He that does not worship Sliiva- 
linga, the Lord of the three worlds, cuiiiot attain libera- 
tion, cannot go to heaven, or cannot have a kingdom (even). 
Lord Shiva always resides in the buly of his devotees; if 
such a devotee is worshippel, Lard Shiva Hinself is 
worshipped. The stupid person that hites a Shiva’s 
devotee contracts every kind of sin- Thjse, that hate the 
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devotees that have fu!i knowdedira of Shiva, and those 
that carp at sueb lievatees are stiipi I people, indeed I And 
they go to he'd with their aneesters 

It it is c’oja.ta'"; >t ir. Vi^I)n::p;ira:;a aral Sbanda- 
p;:ra:: ; heretics c.re '.a-.;-: .e I t> be = e that are cn:- 
uainnad hy 'aings us *• T.devas, th.tt ura Laaten Ly ot’ners 
it. anger for having i’.nvit c;n:;eca'ju tvith t'nair wive?, t'nat 
noli interoj-arsa with nte '. of interitr ciste, iL.t: o:;arrel 
with iow-caste peopie and are beaten by them, that live 
under the shelter o£ bw-Ciiste people, that confine people, 
commit ars ni, an i alminister p;i?on, are hereeties. So 
also the man or er..ei mt ire and the ram that 'nreaks 
away from caste harriers as prescribed Ijy Shiva and, there* 
fore excorarannicated front ad svcial intercourse, are also, 
ca’ded heretic#. Tae man that transgresses the code of 
life proper f jr his ciste. becjm-s degr.iied’’. Heretics 
being people of such description, the sarna meaning should 
be exter. le: t: the word •' heretic" occurring in the 
sentence ; under discussijn ), namely ‘‘ The heretic, the 
fallen, the degra le t etc*’’. We say in reply to this 
o'oject’on that it is wrong; because the word “ heretic ” 
being viifierentiy exp'.aine i by Puranas, Scriptures and the 
lexicons, has not one fixed meaning- Hence the word 
“ heretic occurring in the passage under discussion, is 
interpreted as the wearer of various marks, as already 
explained, on the 'oasis of a lexicon, which fixes up the 
conventional sense of a word. The sense, “changing 
(marks or bulges of ) deities ( for want of loyalty to any 
one ”, is accordingly irrefutable. And their uufiteness for 
being seen becomes irrecusable, in conformity with the 
statement *' one shoubl look at the sun on seeing a person 
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that does not wear Linga In this way all the foregoing 
is said by taking the condemnatory sentences adduced against 
us are meant for reproach. Please listen to the truth of 
the matter. The sentences like ‘'heretic, the fallen etc. 
etc. ”, occurring in the section dealing with the fourth 
stage of life, are merely meant as eulogies of the matter 
discussed, like the sentences, that occur during discussion 
about Linga-wearing, namely, ‘‘ No body should see even 
in an adversity the face of a person, who wears on it a 

round or square mark, a hollow oval mark, or a mark of 
the shape of a fig-leaf. One should avoid the sight of a 
person that does nod wear Linga on his body, as if he were 
an untouchable and also like the sentences, that are con- 
demnatory of the persons not wearing a disk mark and 
that occur during discussion about the eligibility of such 
a mark. This way of eulogising the topic under discussion 
accords with the dictum “ The dispraise is not meant 
( merely ) for condemnation but for praising the praise- 
worthy ”. If it were not so, all ascetics will stand condemn- 
ed ( whereas only the pseudo-ascetics are meant to be 
condemned ), as is said by Linga Purana, Skanda Purana, 
and Aditya Parana, as follows:-says Linga Purana, “ Oh, 
Brahmins, there .will be various (false) ascetics in the Kali 
age, that will- trade on the fruits of (showy) penance 
and performance of sacrifices { with some worldly object in 
view). They will. have clean shining teeth, steady sight 
( fixed glances ), clean-shaven head, and will wear clothes 
dyed will ochre. At the beginning of the end of 
age, they will practise all unlawful actions of a Shudra. ” 
“ Pseudo ascetics, indulging in unsuitable food and frivo- 
lous talk, ready to accept gifts not suited ( to real ascetics). 



taking kindly to luxury and misconduct, elated with un- 
becoming pride, will establish monasteries from greed for 
money. They will interest themselves with the a£Eairs o£ 
the villages and will be past masters in dealing out charms 
and amulets. They will preach to the widows and take 

pleasure in conversing with them- They will assume the 
role of preaching to all, though themselves void of asce- 
ticism ( lit. dispassion ). Out of greed for money they will 
be swindlers and move about in towns and villages to earn 
money by begging. An ascetic, if young and if he takes 
milk and sweets made of milk and rice every day, and 
becoming haughty thereby, will be fallen certainly. Some 
of these false ascetics will wear ochre-coloured clothes 
( outwardly ) but will be attached to worldly pleasures. 

They will hold a single stick or a triple-fold stick, have 
their heads clean-shaven and will swindle the public. Some 

will indulge in sexual satisfaction and earn livelihood and 
others will be attached to prostitutes- Deceitful and atheistic 
they will wear ascetic clothes only for show. Some will 
be in the service of kings; some will eat flesh and some 
will drink wine and be haughty ( elevated ). At their 
very sight people will contract sin Moreover, if all the 
ascetics following the duties laid down by scriptures and 
recognised as proper recipients of gifts, the ascetics of 
Vaishnavite order, those of traditional creed, ascetics of 
the Madhwa sect, all adored by numerous followers, if all 

these were condemned as unworthy of being seen, there 
will be an end to all worldly aSairs and the Vedas, 

Scriptures, Puranas, Agamas, and historical works, all 
laying down rules of conduct for ascetics and stating their 
fitness to receive gifts will be contradicted. It is no use 

to elaborate this trifling point further, which will be like a 
mountain in labour only to produce a mouse- 



My salutations to Shiva: — Another objection may 
be advanced as follows*' —It may be admitted that the 
wearing of Linga, being supported by scriptures already 
quoted, is not objectionable. Still in Amarakosha in 
the section treating of names of higher order of beings, 
the term “ Those that earn their livelihood by wearing 
Linga ” is included in the list of undesirables, namely, 
“ Those that wear empty marks of religion? those that 
live by wearing Linga, those that spend their manhood 
or power in irreligious acts, those that violate a religious 

vow etc. etc, ” According to the interpretation given 
by the commentator Lingabhatta the term “ " 

means he that wears an empty mark of religion; “ TwUiw * 
is he that trades upon his wearing of Linga ( i. e. who 
earns his livelihood by a false show of wearing Linga); 
“ ” is one that spends his power ( manhood ) in 

an irreligious rite; and ‘‘ SfaW'T ” is he who has violated 

( failed in performing to an end ) a religious vow, i. e. 
one that has violated the rules of celibacy. From the 
aforesaid explanation of ‘‘ ” it is plain that the 

wearing of Linga on the body is censurable ( and there- 
fore not to be practised ). In reply we say the objection 

is unreasonable, because the ( aforesaid ) interpretation 
is wrong, the right one being as follows:— Manusmriti 
first mentions reproaohable persons as He, that puts 
oh a show of religion, that is greedy, a rogue, a 
swindler of people, a man of cat-like manners ( he that 
puts on a garb of false pious meditation ), a person of 
murderous actions, and a reviler of all and it says 
later, while explaining the terms, “ If a non-wearer of 
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Lingii earns li •.•el ihood by makiiis a show of wearing 
Linga, he appropriates the 'in of the wearers of Linga 
and will be born a lower animal Hence the term 
‘‘ frt^Tfra ’’ refers to a roguish follower of a traditional 
creed- Such a rogue, on learning that a strict Linga- 
wearing Brahmin makes it a rule of giving food and 
money to a Linga-wearer only, goes to him in the guise of a 
Linga-wearer, receives gifts from him and thus maintains 
himself- He thus breaks the rules of religion and will 
be born a low animal on account of his appropriating all 
the sins of the donor of gifts. Beciuse it is said in 
Puranas and religious verses that a guest, that goes to a 
house-holder at mid-da}’ meal and is fed there, exchanges 
his merit for the sins of the host. The term 

mentioned by Amarakosha means such a rcguish dis- 
guiser and not a Linga-wearing Brahmin, whom Linga 
has been given by the preceptor at the time of Diksha 
ceremony performed by him. The interpretation of the 
term made by the commentator^ Lingabhatta, 

as a gnileful rogue admirably fits in with this. 

Some extracts fromPurants like Skanda}3urana and 
Lingapurana which reiterate and thereby corroborate the 
Vedic texts like ■' »-ir42if% ” have been already given. 

Some others that lay down the wearing of Linga will 
be reproduced here. In Paduiapurana, in a section 
called Shivagita, which latter is an Upanishad, it is said 
as follows: — ^When the sage Agastya, the husband of 
Lopamudra, went to Rama, who was then stricken with 
grief of separation from his beloved wife Sita, Rama 
asked the sage as to what he should do to get back 
Sita, which was the only morns of relief from the pangs 
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of separation. The sage then told Eama that it was 
impossible for him to get back Sita except by cutting 
off ten heads of Eavana, who had grown so proud on 
account of his being surrounded by sons like Shakrajit 
and brothers like Kumbhakarna that were invincible 
to all G-ods and demons, and that it was not possible 
( for any body ) to out off ( the ten heads of Eavana ) 
except by the favour of Shiva. So saying the sage 
performed the Diksha ceremony of Eama and gave him 
the of thousand names of Shiva, which formed 

the essence of all Vedas; he then told bim that God 
Shiva would be pleased when prayed with the recital 
of those thousand names and appear before Eama in 
person and give divine weapons, with the use of which 
he would be able to kill Eavana and get back Sita. 
After this the sage disappeared* The following verse 
forms the beginning of the story: — “When Eama 
wanted to put an end to his life along with his brother 
Laxmana, the sage Agastya, the husband of Lopa- 
mudra, came to know of his resolve ( intuitionally ) and 
went to him etc. etc. The story ends with the verse 
“ When the . sage went away to his hermitage after 
advising Eama like this etc. In the next canto the 
story continues “ In the mountain Eamagiri on the 
holy banks of the river Godavari Eama installed Shiva- 
linga, and on receiving the Diksha ceremony, took a 
bath in the holy waters of the river Godavari he then 
applied holy ashes, wore beads, worshipped (God Shiva) 
with wild flowers, and offered Him wild fruits likewise. 
He ( not only ) covered himself with ashes but lay in 
them. Taking a seat on tiger-skin he muttered the 
thousand names of Shiva day and night with undivided 
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attention The story after describing Rama’s 
rigorous penance goes on to tell how Shiva appeared 
before Rama as a consequence of the latter’s penance, 
how He taught him the truth of real religion, and how 
He gave him the divine weapons like Pashupata and 
others. Later in the discussion that ensued between 
them Shiva taught Rsma the path of devotion as the 
only ( uncommon ) means of attaining liberation and 
asked him if he wanted to know anything more in 
words “ Oh I you, best of Raghn’s family, I have taught 

you the path of devotion. Please follow this and let 
me know what more you wish to learn from me. I am 
capable of of fulfilling all desired objects of thine 
Rama then asked Shiva “ Lord, you have well explained 
to me the path of liberation. Please now tell me who 
are entitled to follow this path. I have grave doubts in 
this regard To this question Shiva mentions as 
follows the persons that could follow the path, 
“ Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Yaish}’as, Sudras and women, 

all are entitled to this path of devotion. A devotee 
mav be a student or a householder, he mav or mav not 
be invested with the sacred thread; he may be a twice- 
born ( or not ); he may not be a forest dweller ( in the 
third stage of life ); he may be an ascetic and a follower 
of Pashupata creed; to be brief, he, who is devoted to the 
worship of Shiva, is alone entitled to this path ( of 
liberation ) and not the person that is attached to a 
different deity ”. Further Shiva continues to mention 
those that are not entitled to follow the path as 
follows: — “ A stupid man, a blind man, a dumb man, 
one not doing clean work, an ignorant person, a person 
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that ridicules ( devotion to Shiva ), one that is not 
devoted to ashes and beads, one that hates a Linga- 
wearer, all these have no right to follow this path of 
devotion ( to Shiva )”. Here in this list of persons 
not entitled to liberation, the mention of the person 
carping at the wearer of Linga as not entitled to libera- 
tion, proves the obligation of wearing Linga. It 
naturally follows that the wearers of Linga and the 
persons that adore them are entitled to liberation, in as 
much as the carpers at Linga-wearing are denied 
that right. 

So also if the principle, namely, “ If the path 
followed by the great is the right one ( for the ordinary 
folk ) to follow ”, is conformed to, it has to be admitted 
willy nilly that the wearing of Linga is worthy of being 
adopted by the followers of Vedas. Because it is seen 
that this most adored creed of wearing Linga has been 
pracitised by great sages like Kashyapa, Atri, Bhardwaja 
and a host of them, by great G-ods like Brahma, 
JIarayan and others, and by powerful Goddesses like 
Laxmi, Saraswati and other great ones. It is said in 
Linga Purana “ Great sages like Kashyapa, Atri, Bhara- 
dWaja and Gautama always wear Linga on their heads 
particularly; God ^Tarayana, and other sinless Gods 
like Brahma wear wholesome ( beneficent ) Linga on 
their heads; so also Goddesses like Laxmi and Saraswati 
wear without mistake Linga, the Lord of the three 
worlds, on the forepart of their heads. ” Skandapurana, 
the compilation of Shankar says: — “ Hari and Brahma, 
the great grand-father, wear me respectively on the 
breast and on the head; and they attained their respec- 



tive position by worshii^ping lut- iu tlio form of Linga. 
The Goddesses like Laxmi? Saraswati, and others wore 
my Linga on their bodies in love and rose to (attained) 
the position of highest happiness. Similarly Siddhanta- 
shikhamani states “ Gods like Vishnri and sages like 
Gautama always wear Linga particularly on their 
heads. All female deities like Lasmi dUed with 
devotion to Shiva wear in their hair Shiva-linga day 
and night.” From the foregoing where the place of 

wearing Linga like head or neck is clearly stated, it 
is obvious that Gods and sages wore it. In Brahma- 
vaivarta i: is said, “ Vishnu attained his high and 
foremost position, so difficult to attain, after devoutly 
worshipping Eudra’s charming Linga made of stone 
Aditya Parana as well says ‘‘ Brahma always worships 
auspicious stonecut Linga: and it is owing to the 
worship that he has attained the position. Shakra, the 
God of Gods, daily worships in devotion Lingi- made of a 
jewel; and he owes his position to this. Vishnu worships 

Linga of sapphire and attains the everlasting resi- 
dence, Vaikuntha. Soma ( the moon ) worships pearly 
Linga, Either golden, Vayu brazen, Vasus made of alloy, 
Ashvvin brothers and IMaruts made of crystal, the sun of 
copper, the snakes of coral, demons of wood? and goblins 
of tin, in gi’eat devotion- In short all Gods, Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, serpants and demons worship Shivalinga, 
the Lord of Gods Parasharapnrana also says “ The 
great Vishnu attained his high position by worshipping 
in devotion the charming Linga of Eudra made of 
stone In the Drona-parva of the ilahabharata it is 
said, ’‘Vishnu, the God of Gods of inconceivabl# 
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extract of Shankar Sanhita already quoted, which extract, 
namely, “ The Gods with Shakra as their leader wear me 
in the form of Linga on some part or other of their bodies 
like head ”, lay down the wearing of Linga in its gross 
form with a special mention of the place, on which, it is 
to be worn. 

Some extracts from Agamas enjoining the wearing 
and worship of Linga life-long have been already given. 
Other similar ones may be seen in the Agamasj of which 
Kamika comes first and Vatula last, They are not given 
here for fear of swelling the bulk of the treatise ( weari- 
some length of the book ). 

XII. 

An objectiou:— The Agamas themselves are not an 
authority (like the Vedas). Hence how can something 
laid down by them> like the wearing of Linga, be 
anthoritative ? In reply we maintain that this is no 
objection. We ask ( the objector ) whether the authority 
of all agamas is denied 5 or the authority of the well known 
twenty-eight Shivagamas, that are known to have been 
written by the great Lord* Shiva, because it is said, " The 
Shivagamas are an utterance of Shiva; the first in the list 
comes Kamika and Vatula the last ”, is denied; or whether 
the authority of those works written by Buddha, who is 
taken to be an incarnation of Narayana, and by Jina, is 
denied; because Buddha and Jina preach against the 
teaching of the Vedas that the slaughter of an animal in 
a sacrifice is as siuful'( as an ordinary slaughter and, there- 
fore, the sacrifices should not be performed )» The first 
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alternative falls to the ground for the following reason: — 
The great prayers like Gayatri and others stand foremost 
among rites and are daily used by all Brahmins, and as 
such are indispensable for them; because it is said “ There 
is no Mantra like Gayatri ”, " There is no Mantra like 
that of Aghora and no principle higher than that taught by 
the preceptor The Mantras require tenfold refinement 
as follows: — Production ( composition ), enlivenment, 
testing, awakening, sprinkling, removal of defects, promo- 
tion, dedication, brightening and concealment. ^r5T, 

ii ^l^and 'B^are the sprouts or, blades of a Mantra. 
The blades are the feet and the syllable ^ is the head of 
a iMantra. And a Mantra possessed of these two is 
capable of granting all desired objects. The sage, the 
author of the Mantra should be placed at the head, its 
metre in the mouth, its deity in the heart, the mystic 
syllable 5i3» at the basis, and the connective at the foot* 
A mystic prayer is dumb, asleep ( silent ), dead, nude, 

effete { weak or powerless ), ineffective, poisonous ( like a 
snake ) or serpentine, locked up, or void ( unmeaning ). 
A Mantra with any of these characteristics is barren of 
fruits. A Mantra is dumb when not duly assigned (to 
the sage placed at the head ); it is asleep without seat or 
basis; nude wi^out blades { or sprouts ), dead without the 
head, ineffective without a preceptor ( to teach it ), serpen- 
tine when divested of the author, deity or raetrei the 
Mantra is locked up if it is dead, given to a sinful person, 
void of strength, over-syllabled, or when it is not connected 
by the connective ( between parts ); and lastly it is 
void if it is heard while being mattered If the Agamas, 
that contain directions about the ten fold refinement like 
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'composition, enlivcnmcnt etc-, -that give all information 
about the blades (( etc.), about the places like 
heart etc-, and the sage, deity, metre and basis meant for 
those places, about the methods of purifying the seats etc-, 
of the Mantras for removing the faults of dumbness and 
others, and that describe the limbs and veils of the Mantras, 
were to be unautboritative, there will be no refinement, 
■the preparation and practice of the Man ras like Gayatri 
and others, which are considered indispensable for all daily 
•rites. ■ The second alternative also is untenable, because 
it is said in Viragama that The Shivagamas are the 
twenty-eightfold utterance of Lord Shiva for the benefit 
of pious people, that have an insight into religion and 
knowledge and are introduced into devotion to Shiva. 
They are (1) K^mika {2 Yogaja (3) Chintya (4) Kttrana 

(5) Ajita (6) Dipta (7) Sftkshma (8) Sahasra (9) Anshumat 
(10) Suprabheda (11) Vijaya (12) Nishwd,sa (13) Swslyam- 
bhuva (IJ) A-nala (15) Veera (10) Raurava (17) Makuta 
(18) V^imala (19) Chandradnydna (20) Bimba (21) Prodgita 
(22) Lalita (23) Siddha (24) Sanldua (25) Sharva 
(26) P^rameshwar (27) Vdtula and (28) Kirana. The 
eternal religion of Maheswar is treated in Againa?, Vedas, 
Vedantas (Upanishads ) as the path to liberation,”. To 
say that the Agamas, the source of the path to liberation, 
are nnauthoritative is to contradict Skanda Purana, Sbiva- 
dharmottara Purana, and others which say “ Oh ! my son 
Guha the person who has no right conception of Shiva, 
His Agamas, the religion of devotion to Shiva and His 
grace, the unity of Jangamalinga and Pranalinga, the 
Worship of Shivalinga, is the person outcast. The -person, 
who has no right conception ( and therefore hates ) the 
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places like Beuaras where Shiva resides, is also an outcast 
The fcol that reviles Shiva and carps at His scriptares has 
no atonement prescribed ( to be free from the sin ) in any 
religious wcrk ”, and which describe the negation of ex- 
piation and excommunication and which lay down punish- 
ment ( like starving one’s self to death ) and so on. It 
serves no useful purpose to base moral lapses cn the works 
( already proved to be ) unauthoritative. The Agamas 
( Kamika and others ) prescribe the tivelve-fold puridcatory 
ceremonies performed at the time of installing Liuga on 
an altar or of wearing one on the body, as is said in ‘‘ the 
preparation of a sacrificial pond, and the hall and the 
manner of consecrating them. ” They also lay down the 
details regarding the entrance-ceremony of a new temple 
and the offerings to be made at the time; they contain 
rales about the six-fold purificatory rites of Bhuvana and 
others, which are required to be performed at different 
stages, the first of which is marking the boundary of an 
altar and the last is the pouring of ghee; they likewise 
give all information about the ceremonies of installing a 
the first and the last of this respectively being 
the preparation of the ground and the placing of Linga 
on the altar, and also other ceremonies that begin with the 
installation of Linga and end with the festival. All such 

are described in Agamas only and none in Puranas. 
Hence if the Agamas were to be unauthoritative there 
will be no ( guidance ) to such religious rites, which 
the follower of \'edic religion have to perform compulsorily. 

Hevered Nilkautha Sbivacbarya refers in his com- 
mentary to the special characteristics of Shiva in words 
“ The great Lord Shiva, the ocean of countless jewel-like 
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things, having limbs and parts ”, and then goes on to 
describe what the limbs and parts are, in reply to the 
question that arose about what they are, as follows: — 
Omniscience, contentment, eternality, independence in- 
destructibility, and possession of endless powers, these 
six are the limbs of the great Lord; so say those that 
know the truth. Knowledge, dispassion. Lordship, 
meditativeness, might, forgiveness, power of creation, 
self-consciousness, and government of the universe, these 
are the endless parts that are ever-abiding in Lord Shiva. * 
And this statement is based on the Agamas only. So 
also Mantras like Tryambaka and Shadakshari, composed 
by Shankaracharya and included in his works like Prapancha- 
sara and others, are of daily use and are introductory to 

all devotional rites. But the constituent parts of the 
Mantras and their veils are described only in the Agamas. 
And if the Agamas were unauthoritative, these Mantras 
would also be unauthoritative, contrary to the custom. 
Never do commentators quote from ( and do anything 
based on ) unauthoritative works. Therefore, authoritative- 
ness of the Agamas is as much unimpeachable as that of 
Smritis, Puranas and historical books written by sages 
like Vyasa, Manu and others; because these Agamas 
have been written by Lord Shiva Himself, the greatest 
sage, as may be known from such texts as “ You are the 
Brahmin of human beings; I am the Brahmin of the Gods”, 
and ‘‘ Lord Rudra is greater than the universe; He is the 
great sage ”. It is also known that He is eternal from 
Him, the faultless and the spotless etc. The last alter- 
native also is no good, because we admit the unauthorita- 
tiyeness of the works written by ( the great ) Buddha, aq 
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incarnation of Vishnu, as the works are written in contradid- 
tion to V tdic teachings with a view to delude ( perverse ) the 
world. This case of deluding the world is similar to 
V ishnu’s assuming the form of Mohini, a world-bewitching 
beauty , only to deceive the { sinful section of the ) world- 
It is also similar to Vishnu’s incarnation as Rama wherein 
he (showily) deluded himself by sorrow over the loss of 
his wife Sita and his brother Laxman- 

It may be objected that the ( so called ) Shivagamas 
are unauthoritative, as they are included by those works 
that have been written by both Shiva and Keshava only 
to deceive the world) as may he gathered by the words 
of Kurma Parana as follows: — “ Shiva being thus 
impelled by \ ishnu, the enemy of the demon Mura, and 
Vishnu too being incited by Shiva> wrote delusive works 
like Kapal, Lakula, Shakta, Bhairavas Pashupat, 
Pancharatraj and thousand other treatises like these 
The words Thousand others like these ” include the 
Shivagamas- But this objection also will not stand- 
Because in that very Parana it is also said by Shiva “ 1 
have already taught the auspicious ( holy ) principles of 
Pashupata faith, the most mysterious and subtle, the 
essence of the Vedas, as the path ( to be followed for ) 
liberation. Those that desire for liberation should follow 
this ”. These words prove that the Agamas are ( equal 
to) Vedas, as they teach the very things that the Vedas 
do, and that they teach the articles of the Pashupata 
faith like the wearing of Linga and beads etc- Later on 
it is said Other Sbastras appearing like bbaiva Sbastras 
(superficially ) are false ones, meant for deluding, the 
( perverse ) world and are written by me* These being 
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atiti-Vedic in their teachings ( lit- outside the Vedic 
teachings ). These different faiths prevalent in this world 
and opposed to the principles of the Vedas and the 
Smritisj are perverse ones ( being based on false ideas ). 
Kapal, Pancharatra, Yamal, Vama, Arhata, and others 
like these are simply deceiving ”• These words go to 
prove that those Agamas only are unauthoritative that are 
against the (teaching of) Vedas and Smriiis- By the 
word “ others ” are meant the Shabaratantra preached 
by Shankar when he moved in the form of a hunter and 
the works written by Buddha, an incarnation of Vishnu. 
If it is asked how the twenty eight Shivagamas teach the 
principles in conformity with the Vedas? we say in reply 
that the Shivagamas teach the same principles that the 
Vedas do, because they teach the wearing of Linga that 
is enjoined by the Vedic tests like ‘‘ as has 

been proved in the foregoing discussion; they teach the 
same religious customs as are taught by Gautama and Manu 
Smritis and they lay down all rules ( of procedure ) 
regarding the installation of a Shivalinga on the altar; 
they teach the application of ashes ( to the body ) and 
the wearing of beads as taugbt by IJpanishads Kalagni- 
rudra and others; they teach the oneness of Linga and 
Anga? which is the same thing as the oneness of the 
individual soul and the universal soul and which is taught 
by the Vedic sentences like ‘‘Thou art that” and so 
forth; and lastly because they contain various truths, 
which the Upauishads like Chhandogya and Brihad- 
aranyaka contain. Thus the wearing of Linga having 
been maintained by the Vedas, Smritis, Puranas, history, 
and the Agamas, it is beyond dispute that it should be 
accepted and ( adopted ) by the followers of Veda and 
eveiy thing is all right- 


A happy finis. 
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NOTES 


In accopdance with the almost invariable custom ot 
Sanskrit writers the author begins the work with 
or prayers addressed to the deity devoted to- The prayers 
thus addressed are considered efficacious in removing all 
difficulties that might come in the way of the successful 
completion of the work undertaken. The custom of beginn- 
ing a work with has been very ancient, though 

there is no express command to do so in the Vedas or 
any where else, in its beginning, therefore, dis- 

cusses this custom as follows: 

5ii%srnfra I *15 4»R5^jf rraili W ^ 

^ir^^^qcrra 3T?ni%5iw't?i%5Erap(Sm- 
in bis coramentany on says 

also the same briefly — 

It is cle^ 

from this that risrk or the custom of great and learned 
men forms the basis of It seems that 5tti1wT5> 


with which all TJpanishads begin and end, has been the 
origin of the custom. But whatever may be the cause the 
custom is there. 


The does not form the beginning of some 

well known works, though few and far between. The 
■uMtiljt'bis cf are the most notable instance in point. 
Still a learned commentator of the «ii^?rs, is 

at pains in accounting for the absence of #nRjn?i«r and 
says in the following words that there is nnai‘«R«T in a- 
hidden form:— 3Rrw 

( see«i^wr€t3<i,the closing part of the gloss on the first 
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). The commentators fill up the deficiency of 
some how or other^ In later times this custom of commenc- 
ing a work with seems to have been a little 

relaxed, as it is laid down that “ 

i* The words of benediction, prayer, or words 
indicative of the subject matter treated in the work should 
form the opening or beginning of the work, 

^*1^ and are instances of as they 

forthwith start with the subject of the poems without 
JTitam'Ji. Still writers ninety nine out of hundred begin 
their works with The following ^rars, ( taken from 

by Mysore ) finely sum up 

the prinicple and custom of ?f»T55i=^w: — 

i%si: 5 ^ 1 % I 

cltSc? ft II 

* « ♦ 

It may be noted here that the author refers to the 
assumption of a Vedic passage in support of 
while introducing the subject matter of the work. 

The Author addresses his prayers to in the 

form of ?R«f,his 5^, and to qr^^r or i%qr s divine power 

Verse 1. p. 1. This is an invocation of Grod %q, to 
whom the author is devoted. Shiva is the Highest deity 
or i?i means soul, the ‘supreme or the individual. 

Here it jneans the supreme or the infinite soul and is equi- 
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valent to According to 

#TSf and are one and the same and are convertible, a< 

may be known from the words therein, viz. 

therefore, expresses the irn.ate rneness of the 
supreme soul and the individual soul In this e mne^tion the 


following are to he n 


1 pr.ee 'u 

errors:-, stf ^ : '-pqjj ^ts4i 


fll'WRi.Sf I ^5’^ 5^' 

5IW I 3r^c?n5i55^7 «'7!^r5m 777^1 7 7 STI^^T^TTin: 

The supreme soitl, Shiva, occupies the human body 
and there he is seated in the six plexuses ( ), namely, 
^TTrTTTJRTi, STTlfS^q;, anrl the 

3T;f:75ii. Shiva first becomes the threefold Lingas, »n7:'^7, 
and the ideal, the vital or mental, and the 

ofross or ohvsical. Each of these three becomes in turn 

O , ^ V 

twofold. TtTfan is subdivided into *Ti:!S7 and asir^T^, ai7- 
into =7^ or 'ifl7»rls7 and %7!^, and into 371^7 and 
3n7Hi«7. These six forms of the supreme Linga or %7 occupy 
the six plexuses, cue each. The sixfold Lingas, aTRrffsn, 
g^!is7, fcTia^, =7i «7 or ^?Tf37, 5’?:7'®7 and f!i'r^7, respec- 
tively cf the elements of gafr, 31:7, 7 :§,^ai!d the 

three-syllabled s^, occupy the six T^s, 3^:7:1775 etc. Shiva 
becomes the threefold Lingas and then sixfold, as stated 
above, through the exuberance of grace for the individual 
souls, when they come to be entangled in the worldly life 
by the working of the iuscrutable 7:71, the of Shiva. 

Hence the use of the term ira:^!777J?J.' No individual so . I, 
can be free from the worldly bondage and attain -final 
beatitude except through the grace cf the Almighty, 
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Shiva, this act of extending grace to individual souls 
( 753 ) is one of the five acts of Shiva, namely, or 

Wi) dr fcrTif^R or and a?§5T|f?toi. Shiva 

is, therefore, called 1 

I 

fire II 

( see 5^lfi5[q!’s ). 

The following from are to be noted that 

without or the grace of r%^ no spiritual prosperity 

or final liberation is possible: — 

sr f%;ir ;r f5R?i: 1 

^i%Tvr: f^5%R<nT: 1 

5 ?iftr i^cri ^ 3i7;i;ir^ 5 n 

( see 11-269 ) 

Shiva first explained to his consort and his son 
Sog« the principles of religion and the highest truth. All 
his teachings revealed thus are emb:)died in the errntris, the 
twenty eight tlr^mms. It is i^tigsr who preached and propa- 
gated the Agamas to human beings. Shiva is, therefore, 
the first and the most authoritative preceptor. He is thus 
The following may be noted in support of what 
is said in this paragraph;—! 3T^T^r?lr??rrtfisTf chapter I ). 

(I) ( a ) str i 

(b) 
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(II) — 3|!ij jfTinr's: qcqs*?: qa^ srq- 

q5=q srff q^q=T?qT?^qH; i f% %’ srq: 5 : qg: 5 ssr; afrstyq’q' | 
^ ?! 3q;^ g-f qs gq :qfqq::'ii qq‘ g-g-Vq i 5^:9 qgqrg fggqgi 
I gq^figqiq- qif'gqifq"q \ ^qfqgq-^ ggig f srgfg^ 1 
39^qiqT=qg^RrH:I^rg 1 

This verse bea:itifr.'.;v s-.immarizes the pnr.ciole? of 
Veerashaiva or Lingiv^t religion in a r.ntshe';. qq is 
q<gigi^; expresses Hi* possession of t'ne highest 

power or qri^. also raeaninof the iiioivi l ial so ;!, 

expresses the non-difference or innate oneness of the 
supreme soul and the individual sou;. A!i this means the 
Shiva also becomes sixfold through sportive 
activity and occupies the six ^:s in the Inman bodv. 
This is ftn, 39, and sgr^ include within them the 

remaining five sT'qgq's by iu iication a;; i express the 5T'i:f?ytrs 
of the Lingayat faith- Tne three, qrr%q%S’l7T, qsgqs and 
the sTTqgji*?, form the core of the Lir.giyat faith. 

It is necessary to say so:nething in explanation of the 

“q^s, which the author alludes to in the verse. The =q^s 

form an important section of Yoga philosophy, of which 

the annotator cannot orofess to have much knowledcre. 
* 

However it may be stated from what little informotion is 
collected by him, thac Yoga and Y iglc philosophy form 
an important part of Lingayat religi j.is pbiIo«ophy and 
religious practices ta attahi spiritual culture an 1 final beati- 
tude thereby. The Universe has ev dved out of the power 
of Shiva, the supreme soul in possession of the highest 
power qTi5rf%i. A phase of that qtrg’% is called gigi ( ), 
which works wonders in .obedience to the desire (^gs'qrrar) 
of qqgi%q. The universe and all the things contained by 
it are the evolutes of that q?r?rra in the form of grat. The 
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human body, the habitat of the indiviiual soul, is the 
microcosm or the smallest possible model or the very 
abridged form of the Universe including the Shiva 

and His^[%r, including the thirty six principles 
of the Shiva and His shakti, are indivisibly 

or intimately one. As a result of the activity of jtrt or 
the the supreme soul comes to be limited to the 

finite form of the human body and is there called the 
individual soul, is also there in the form of some 

gross This is and is called 

pervading, or residing in, the human body. The six Lingas 
or the six forms of Shiva stated above occupy the six =^^s, 
plexuses or the nerve-clusters of the body; and the 

power, passes through them and lies in the in her 

coiled form with the face looking down. The six plexuses 
or the nerve-clusters are at the different parts of the body 
as follows: — 

(1) is the basic plexus and is lowermost in the 
body in the pelvis, and is called pelvic plexus. 

(2) is about midway between the pelvic 
plexus and the navel. 

(3) The is above the navel and is called the 

hypogastric plexus- 

( 4 ) The in the heart is the cardiac plexns. 

(5) in the throat is the pharyngeal plexus. 

(6) Lastly at the centre of the eyebrow's is the 

plexus of command. The following ^TtBls ( taken from 
sjjTfilxfl canto IV, published by Sholapur ), will 

explain what particular Linga occupies a particulrr 

i 

STRUllsnJTrRig*? II 
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| 

II 

%5’^i Sira^TS??^ 'Wdn?-:- ^■=g?: I 

k '^ Tq^T^.’^I 11 

S?5T:fi 5 

3 I 

s^^is FT %*T7^?: 1 

?iIT?r;^7 u 

The are carieu ^q^is or lotuses auvl as such 
have petals ( in me terra of letters or ulphuheCs ). q?qi%q 
is His sy-r^ is "qg; the union uf hoth is or creative 
activity, as is said in i^qqiTrfT?: — 

5% Stf 5 

mi ^rX- TT^ ^ i 

II 

The description of the Ws is given in many of the 
later Upanishads iike and qFq%*^r. Tne majority 

of later Upanishads speak elcq:;ently about and treat of 
the Yogic practices. The folio .ving extracts from the two 
Upanishads menticned, may be noted as expiauutory of the 

Says I 

5- ^ ^FT W H 

^3^^^ =q i 

^r4j « 

^]^wi fqg^ ^ f q^q ^1 I 

qiiqfq u 
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Says I 

rep ^ It 

^5rf5Tfl|f^52fljff I 

<i^mreNP% qt rjg3r»i5m?n^ il 
=^5:^i3€*n^4 =^piKir3i^T^q; i 

rerais^r ai^ i%f^? i 

S^fl^5iU55^ Ji«taR I'^fi'n^j^ II 
5Sig^q^!T cr% a^^cT I 
^ f €f%5fl q^rof^: afari?!! ii 

jrwi|cq?f^T aig: aaaa ii §_ 

%: aaaf^ II 

?i^RT|cq?^ a5i: 

ereiS^a^qiisq ^is ^wqjaa^H ii 
^ifaOTis|4 =R^ Ilniia asw% i 
5in%>lr Racf ^5rre ii 

§:r^?nt a?iaR5 i 

5^?55iPre('^ ^13 q>Rag*iq ii 
q)5iT Rfi:i^ q>5n^^ i 

<fl3 5Ti5,(%^ ” 

3Tigi 5TR il:^3 =aR5gfTRRL 

a^iq'lj ^q%icsf^%?rRi; ii 

The second is of special interest as explanatory of 
all what is said about the RRtrs. in the human body, Rra, 
5n%i, ?ri^, }^, fST^r etc. The following ^rers from qrpsrqq 
may be noted in explanation of the petals; — 

atnm =qg|'^ i 
=a aT%5td ?itr sqeti: ii 
5itr ainl i 

Si^isreia gtf || 

qsai ^ sTii^ 5q%fra: i 

ariURf 15^ ti'it pq -agtia: II 
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F rora this it is to be seen that the six groups of 
letters form the petals of the six Iotuses( plexuses ), namely, 
0) g 5r ^ (^) 9r vr Jr ^ t 55 8 5 01 g ^ ^ 7 q; (v) 5 « *T 

(^) f 

For fuller explanation %^%t5i^iitr«6T and 

4^=i»In^M''i etc. may be seen. 

It will be clear from or ^r?5»i-3f«i-qr*i that the 
Lingayat religion is a highly systematized yoga in practice 
to attain final beatitude. Please see notes on the verse 
3 infra, for information about the six ^JiTs, the six subsidiary 
modifications of Lord corresponding to the six ^»ns, 
the superior modifications of the Lord. 

The compound may be dissolved as 

follows:—^: sruT?: ( or arR^Jrq: ) 5 ^; 

rwRiTJr: ) fsrjrm?!. 1 

Verse 2 p. I. this verse contains an invocation to 
5fl^jr? in the form of ^rtiJr. Crw? is the son of Shiva, always 
ready to serve the will of his father, whenever necessary, 
in the interest of safety and stability of the universe. He 
had to assume the form of a kind of mythical terrible 
creature, a combination of man, bird and beast, arising> 
out of sectarion activity, as remarked by Mr. T. A. Gopi- 
nathrao in his “ Elements of Hindu Iconography The 
cause of Veerabhadra assuming the form of has been 
stated as follows in cantos 10, 11, 12 of 
At the behest of Shiva, Vishnu assumed the form of 
the man-lion to free the world from the tyranny of 
In that form he killed T|5?nraflr5, drank in the 
blood of the demon, and fed upon his flesh, subsequetitly 

became so fond of human blood and flesh that he 

2 
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began to pounce upon the denizens of the heaven and 
the mortal world. He thus became a source of destruction 
of the people instead of protection, for which latter he 
was meant. The representatives cf the people had to 
approach God, Shiva, to free them from the terrible pest. 
Shiva was surprised at the audacity of Vishnu to have 
so transgressed his orders. He, therefore, called his son, 
Veerabhadra, and asked him to bring round to his 

senses and to take proper steps to punish hiin,if he remained 
obdurate. Veerabhadra went to accordingly, exhorted 

him for his sinful behaviour and asked him to beer 
pardon of Shiva. enbriated as he w-as with the drink 

of the demon’s blood and that of others, spoke very haughti- 
ly and called names to Shiva. In his mad fury he proceeded 
to cut Veerabhadra into pieces} and Veerabhadra imme- 
diately assumed the form of ?r»t, flew into the sky, 
swooped down upon tore him into pieces, and took 

his skin to Shiva to make a seat of it- The followino- 
few >^raTs taken from the Parana will give an idea of 

%:4 snfr i 

ct^i cWvrRtqT5r>n ii 

?rJifl’5?r55iqr'rg'i?r(:^«T i 

ai cf ^ ti 

I HfRfcgs: I 

51^91. fcfT f?: srg: ii 

ii 

X X X 

cf s^sr% itfT II 
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era'll ^:r JTflqq; | 

? J%^'ir5r. ?#f ?w ii 

X y \ 

#:^‘'i?>5i ?ri5: ) 

t ^C:3 a^ti II 
smifi't ii^5r*i3??:-''j;jj. : 

iiniisCN |'4i} li 

iSS'v 3TI^ 3 !j'>i’3 I 

X X 

^'l»T'5ri^ fc^i =^ I 

E;<:3?i«T ^^liitTci: it 

The same story is recountea at some length in ^5!?ef- 
3 TFI by Virupaxapandita, a famous epie-like poem in 
Kaiiarese, in the 33rd canto, the contents of whicii are 
summarised at the oeginning of the canto in a verse a« 
fuliotvs, whiju forms the caption of the canto: — 
scs;i:|, 3::2 sec aetodjsn ' 
sgo?( ttrtsiis 3ECJd:^3 aocodo sSjtffiEW j 
3 oC?)djsKiS asccic adeijcic ^CisjcSc 5!c?«!rf3t>daoi3 j) 

The story has also been toM in («*is»:w in the 96th 
lanto. Tne story of has been very briefly stated 

in as nnder: — 

trt Iqqrwnq 5r»5T ?54 1 

gstqjq u 

fit qifiv-qrflg-qrli | 

fit q^: s^q I'q'S qiRfq 11 
fqq: 5Tqq'!N^ 'qffR q%: 1 

=qq:qtl ffiq'Ri qRii$ f II 

Verse 3 p. !• In this verse the author addresses his 

salutatiftns i-r n:= 3? is considered 'ny tne 
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Shaivas, or rather by Veerashaivas or Lingayats equal to 
Lord Shiva; because it is the 3 ^ that gives the real and 
unmistakable guidance to spiritual attainments and final 
beatitude. The position of g?, therefore, comes first in 
the list of eightfold coverings or protectives ( srra^iqrs ) 
of the Lingayat religion, viz, g^, fi»T, 

and The idea of the height of position and 
respect given to the preceptor may be gathered from the 
follovring:— f part I p. 170). 

ficr: II 

« qsj #?r: I 

^ T?? JTicrr suraf fiffir 1 
^ ^ « g^: 1^: 

sqwi<i,ll 


also says- 




iica^qra^r- 


5rrf^«n (see 


2nd chapter ). 


is the six-faced son of Lord Shiva, also called 
The author compares his preceptor to for 

the reason that that it was to along with qi^, that 

Lord Shiva revealed the struts and the A.gamic philosophy. 
Thereafter taught the Agamas to the people and 
conveyed to and propagated among them the philo- 
sophy. The preceptor has been compared to in 
his ability to expound the principles of Veerashaiva philo- 
sophy to the people. It may be noted that in the name 

of is a very popular deity in Southern India, where 

there is scarcely a village without a temple of gJW'R. 
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efn^sTSs: — sfn is 5fi^ or the individual soul, which is but 
the highest soul, so limited by the working of *IRI, the 
Lord’s power. The Shiva, first comes to be modified 

or divided as fan and Linga is the higher or the anw 
form of Shiva, and A.nga, an extremely limited form, is 
the lower or form of Shiva. Like l%I, first has 

a threefold division, and The three in 

turn came to be subdivided into twain each, into 
and into iTioii^ and a^r, and gnniu into 

and The six forms of #T correspond to the six forms of 
I'^n, And the individual soul rises by devotion from the 
lowest form to the highest form g??! and attains at-one- 
ment with through the worship of corresponding 

This sixfold -iivision of Linga and Anga forms 
the basis of philosophy as the stages of devotion for 

final beatitude. 

The preceptor is also referred to later in the body of 
the book by the author, while discussing the interpretation 
of the etc. in words ‘‘ etc. ” 

(see p. 37 of the text ). 

Terse 4 p. 1- This verse is not an invocation at all; 
and as such is quite u:i«uitable in the midst of 4aa*s‘'«Brs. 
The only reason whv i: comes there is that it oecomes the 
groun'i for the auth )"'s invo:ation of in the next 

verse- The verse by-fhe-bye states why the author wrote 
the book. 

Verse 5 p. !• This is an invocation of ai^t, the a'Cnir% 
of a^aflR. Though the root cause of the Universe in all 
its aspects, she is the benefactress of the devotees- She is 
inactive when atH!%a is in his tranquil! mood, i. ei the 
condition of equilibrium of his powers, faST, fia, 
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When they are agitatec], the Universe begins to be mani- 
fested gradually. Then also undergoes modihcation 
and becomes for the good of the people or devotees. 
She is also capable of conferring real knowledge on the 
devotees in quest of absolution, as is said in 
( canto I ): — 

Hence the author’s prayer to the Goddess is appro- 
priate for furnishing him with requisite capacity to establish 
the principle of wearing Liuga on the body- 

qi^cfi is because she chose to marry Shiva alone. 

She tried to win over His love that He may espouse her 
hand in marriage- But Stiiva was too much disgusted 
with married life to be iuclitied to marry again, after she 
herself as fi^r ( the daughter of ) had immolated her 
b)dy ill the blazing sacrificial fire that her father had made. 
But qrla'r of strong will and bent upon marrying Shiva 
only performe I religious penances, as a result of which 
Shiva had to marry his beloved. Hence is 

the first lady to choose her own husband. This story has 
been elaborate<l in Puranas like But 5Ii%?i?n’s fint- 

brought the story into limelight. Hariharadeva's 
" ” is a famous Kansrese poem elaborating this 

story. 

The following is a South-Indian legend about qilrfi’s 
penance, which in all probability is her to make to 
marry her: — (see Gopiuathrao’s “Elements of Hindu 
Iconography ” vol. II ) 
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accordiiitf to this iet^end, ^vas doing peuauce on 
the bed of river; she ha i set up a Liuga there and 
was ottering worship to it daily with intense piety. Co 
disturb her penance with a view to test her ineatal firmness, 
God Shiva sud ienly sent fresaes into the river,* ^ as to sweep 
away the Lii.ga and the other ’uaterials of worshio set up 
there by When thus su.’nienly set up with diffi- 

culties; not knowintr now to avert them, hutrtred hard 
the Linga to bosom, so that it it was swept away, she aiso 
might die tvith it- Shiva, uleased with the firm devotion 
of appeare'i to her in person un.ier a mango tree and 
w IS joinedi aith ids consort. 

:n;iy be viissc;ve<i as a 

— tile uleusaiit hu i bril.iaut moon- 
light of wearing Linga. Or it may be a 

Every treatise, it it is to be a proper work, has to 
fulfil fcnr con iiti oils calle i STfsT^lI^q^ 

and 4#sr, the subject treate 1 in the work, the object of the 
treatise, the person or persons to whom matter is taught 
or for whom the treatise is written, and the proper connection 
between ttie first two- The av.th'or has not stated them as 
authors generally d.o, But it is easy to state them as 

follows:— IfiJR: 1 
«R5ir: gggl? i 

P. 1. % ^ etc — These words refers to the 

sceptics Ilf tile principle of wearing Linga on the body, 
already prel i le t to in the verse Xo. 4, supra. The 
objections of the sceptics end with ^ qf^stffTRSTt^jj; , the 
refutation of which makes the whole treatise. The objec- 
tions are three: - — 
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(1) JT I 

(2) ^ WT I 

(3) ?r?55i^i!n=^r^?i^ jr I 

It may be noted that all authors raise similar 

objections and refute them. The following two may be 
noted: — 

(a) ?t 3 

( page 59 ) 

^«ii5c5q: 1 ( I ) 

P. 1. stil 51^ $Rjrw:=cf^ 

5jl?iqi^'|?I q qtRR: \ 

P. 1. q»R5r^lRR...ij55^R?^ — This has been already 

referred to in the discussion about qqsrai'ir. According to 
the followers of the Vedas every act of human beings 
must be laid down or sanctioned by the Vedas. Otherwise 
it has no validily and should, therefore, be discarded* If 
it is not laid down or sanctioned by the Vedas in so many 
words, it must have been adopted by i%Ers ( great and 
learned men), who set up an example to ordinary fr'k to 
follow, as is said in *T«R^rai rftl^qcf^r srq.”.- 

The act must be practised and approved of by all and not 
by a section. 

All writers of g^Tis and state in the beginning of 
their- works that the Vedas form the basis of all Ws or 
duties, social, moral? or religious. For instance says: — 
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=5t 5rf|^ I 
gT’<^t art»PT: =^ II 

i%st^r: fg?;iw?’?5r?w i 

?i'-)K'»<.^'‘i‘ n 

1rr3t f^fT 5i:rT! %5T 5n?iit mwf:: I 
?R ^IRTcqai *i:n OT RSlfct u 

It is also said in i ci?¥r^ q^q?[^ I 

From this it is known that Vedas, ^^iHs, one's own 

satisfaction of the heart i. e. conscience, and or 

customs traditionally coming down from generation to 
generation, all form the origin or source of w or duty to 
be followed. 43^ means erraR*. I Negatively 

it has been laid Iowa by writer of a 

It may be noted that a pertinent point was raised in 
( by ) while discussing the origin or source 
of '<=r^ as follows: — 

^ sqiw tn'i ^4^%fi?qrfTroT^»nT!i am«r 1 5WT 

^ *I’3: 1 In reply it has been said — 

i ^ trT:48ff^%4i%lf^4lPt5it5i5Rf#r ST 

I sRfT^y^ -Tc^w JPTflrf Jra^rq: i ?i?i? anq^at; — 

%trf a?rat4r ^ i 

sif sn^: n 

r4s3i{^4i itr *Tf5ft gifg tTTT n 

The reply is unsatisfactory, as it is not only halting 
but ridiculous; because it only means that the mighty 
could commit any wrong, instead of their moral lapses 

being condemned and stated as instances not be followed* 

3 



%s has been explained, by and the com- 
mentators of as — 

and | respec- 
tively. But defines %5as ST^rtnctiT (selfless or disinterested). 

P. 2. w# q=g^r q?: — witl or iiimittr is the biggest 
and the most volaminous work written by sq’Rl, also called 
Though it is apparently a history of kiugs 
(^idK |S 3 i q^r:), it is an encyclopaedic work 

and t'reaits of all topics, in different connections, of history, 
Oleography, philosophy, sociology, religion and ethics, law^ 
and so forth. ‘Hence it is also derived as »tri 

It is said in 3i«qi3r I: — 

gl:: 5i%?i ger^rf ^ ii 

... , ■ -. • II 

, . .... . I 

*T5cqra:. JTimndfE# n 

%?35m says in 5 T«?mI— 

'■ ■' ’ ' f^^g: ?l#3iq?q?f: I 

■- .M «)Rtq|;jrf II 

- tr gqgyft =qn?q?fwi|q[jiqu53r^i I 

STtwqi^ H^racqrqsiprd II 

fcRIsgf^: 11 

is clear from this that is the four Vedas 

tiaj|>&rated -in a' different form and is considered as important 
aad>es- authoritative as the Vedas, Mr- M. N. Sbrinivasa 
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lyangar says in bis “ History of Sanskrit poets ’’ in Eana* 
rese, 1928 — •aiarasrt'S #3d»d:, 

sSaaiJi:, S|.^;iMn5>5jo3ja?9^ 
^;icj?risi3j3^ns3;:2Pirf;rfstd.:cjS;ci^» ^ditoifadi *‘*n?ti: 

P. 2 etc — is a verse taken from ft5[Rr- 

Rrerw^ of a very authoritative work on 

Lingayat religion ( page 95 of published fay 

Warad, Sholapur ). This verse is tbe reply to tbe TOjec- 
ter’s objections mentioned already. The author takes 
various passages from the Vedas and Upanishadas and 
interprets them in support of J3«1?TW. Following the 
method of a philosophical discourse, the author interprets 
the passages, states objections to his interpretation and • 
refutes them, in support of his interpretation he quotes 
authorities from gtr^s, and srmTs. The whole dis- 
cussion is thus an elaborated interpretation and vindication . 
of the verse etc. The discussion maintains 

that is laid down by (1) ^ and (2) ^ftfs 

and ^3) firaRTT, in refutation of the objections raised, against.- 
in order. 

P. 2. ^ mNT etc. — is taken from which 

forms a part of of f^Tiq#^. Herein the' ' 

^51 in the form of meditation of tbe to?"JF 3 ; f^q), seated 

in the heart of human beings, is established. 

the commentator of Says as follows in suppbrt- 

of the author’s starting with 

anwhiqqi5r%q-qOT!?q?cPrr cftq 

sgtsd 

srgispri^i This diseussbh - on‘ 
means that qfq’^IT =:hould not be mistakeh- for 
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»n*T#qi?RfT of the of according to the Shankara 

School of 31^ philosophy. In refutation of a such mis- 
taken notion the author says that is the of 

— the which is the same as the wearing 

of internal Linga. 

OTIOTT is of four kinds as stated by page 

405— srijiftingifT, fi r ^ oftqi e i T t ra 
?i5r 

fc^T gqjqrasn l “ ” ‘‘ ^ %gqt - 

a^'ntj’nsrt snqiiqr?i5j:5t^^^t ^- 

aKioKun^jn^icrf | ‘‘ ?r pqr i sn^ 

fiWH I 4??^ i ;tq 

qq»Tqficq*Tra54cfa?r^*?5?iT^%Tlrs ^nsRitia^ , 

" sg firtraq sqrf4 ^Rqt ^ijRtSr *: 

sr^ifrq^r i...tjcmrf&i?‘qrTi%^qTq?m In 
support of snpstqraqr the following from %s[ra?iTqqRtrq1^fl'i<ir 
( p.p. 6, 203, 245 ) may be noted: — 

( a ) ar^qfiqfqrit « ijq g?sqif^%' 

f5r«^l?i4: aiuiS»wq(^Mig[. i 

(b) snwraqfir 4qnqi%i%^ S^qqiqg^ nqj^ er^q^^nfsttiqra* 

I 

( c ) fettS5^ 3®%Sf qqtii ^ 1 

and q[5qtqra!n are very prominent in 
cpntaipded in ‘‘ ?rf^^^swiigX ^ ^<14 etc.” of. 
i»|'5l<^iqfisgL in sraiR viii. The same appears, in a different, 
form in qwqoir^n^qg^. The stiffs of school interpret, 
it as SR^qraqi. But writers js. of philosophy interpret 
is as 'containing 8r|5t5l'iT«sffi because according to ^l^s 
or Longay^jtss .the devotee, the of ^rwfq«5, the first 
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^3 of (as explained above), has to start his 

devotion to Linga in its form corresponding to the ^ 
form, with the idea that he is iti no way different from 
Linga. It is, therefore, 3rp^'r;?R'. The of 
seated in the icitrs is which is merely a 

development or a higher stage of or ^iSnt- 

qrgjrr, in the form of the of worn on the h.>dy. 

The ^ !¥tm etc- ” is differently interpreted by 
different writers according to the philosophy of the school, 
to which they belong. All non-Veerashaiva writers inter- 
pret it, as referring to the of their school limited to 
as infinite 3IT5I5T is limited to a pot ( W2i?i5r ). This 
is natural. Thus (a follower of and 

(a Vaishnava ), comment on it as follows: — 

ar# i 5!^ 

3% I I ^ 3t5T l 

qmild I 

'pra g? 

I ciWtPt ’PR I 

^IntiRsrq g^ii^srRi^^WPT^qgq^ i ^itrfr?npr- 

sTUtf Ruiraj^ I trgqR^rq l^cfRa^tnliq 

Sqil'it i 

TOn»r-#m. 

is a Vidshnava and his commentary is, therefore 
interpretative of R«5 as 3?I. In the intro- - 

duction to his commentary he remarks as follows:- 

^fkiiSsRrfi^ siftT- 

jpificRq sntrqRtqf^qi? i 

His commentary:— ^ gRgu%R: I'lq'w ^ntiT 

PRiR i ^ gK*fsqiw (Rpr 



I His commentary is not materially different 
from the above, except when read with the introduction. 

As opposed to the above, the commentary of 
^'sq, a Veerashaiva, is as follows: — 

3M I f^qiiT I 1 qr(K 

5I5n1^ ^ 9tf^4 8T^fn5lfiTcq^: ‘‘ sj^ssqit 5 'Sfll^rEWf T%^" 
^ asn a^ i nnw tn^ 

flsqs^tr tra:5i<iit§i4 g7i%?isii i 

This last commentary agrees with that of the author 
who refers later to ?5SRnitaTO’5Jr ( as )• ( see page 

of the text.) This is probable and almost certain. 

f^, & qsc, are read as in different 

texts. 

P. 2 ; etc. — The object of worship seated in 

tire heart lotus is not plainjpy -stated; The author there- 
fewe says i and be immediately 

proceeds to fix it up as %q by means of ^ Wqjfr etc. which 
forms the end of the l2th section of the qitsr'^tq^nra. ( No. 
12 of srtm^qifrT^q^'. of Nirnayasagar Press ). 

P. 2. ^ etc —The discussion about the passage 
^ i^RTt etc , as laying down the continues upto 

page 6 of the text, with objections raised and refuted, 
and ultimately the proposition is established. But the 
first the question that arises is as to what that 8?^i%5nq^- 
is. The author proves that to be ' or god 
Shiva by means of the ^ ‘‘ . etc.” which follows 

the verse under discussion in qmqwfqT^. The mention 
of that comes, at the end of the couplet, proves that 





to be Shiva, because sproslir, the most popular 
and authoritative Sanskrit lexicon, states and as 
synonyms in the line “ ’* 

The commentators naturally differ in their inter- 
pretation of the text: — 

( of TO W ). 

5r'i%3: ^'TT^TcTJir 1^:%: i sifc^n- 

5?: qt: ! 9: TORUT. I this 

is Vaishnavaite. 

(of ) 

513 31!^ snra ctt^: rFJ cni^ 

5|fi%^is!^q qtJTStffff «WJ3qtqi% a'tsi^ 8R^- 

^q:^: I 'i3R:'4 ti^qira: i this is Shaivaite. 

^nWFSIT^. 

‘‘ fi g ^ 

3^nt'J?3‘ ” " ^ -ft ” 1^31 3nf?: mq: 

^ sijq^'Sfel q ^ H’nq: 

sljjr » sf^: i € ^ ^qt: mn: «fRf Sfgi 

sjsqr^ sRRiTt^ 9raf^itq?i?3 

mf^r sq:Ri qqfi: sn^sR ^ 

8?5it 5n%3!qqg: i ciw^ aiflr smCT q; qu g 

eantR: 35fs: w% ^ sT^i ^?r: » ^qqqqrsq- 
qi^qqg 5iqi%cm i This is of qrrat school. 

sr5R^f^?rTO«r- :t 

ti^iq'HqRPF? f%f^qr5jT!funf " ^ qqrit ” i 

^( qqqi l ? q ^q q: a»R: Hi^s: I 3fi^iX q; qfila: ^ 

Sfi^: 3iq:iraRqqK5lf%: I 5fRt tfitRq 3X^g-qif[ ^q» | iS . 

Rt;: qi^qRtuT^i q: 'a: qX^: i ^ q^wf^R q^ 
q^rajqsi^i^qtilR I 


This is Veershuvaite. 
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^ or is ^ in its unmanifest or primal condition, 
one of the most important and the first ten 
treats of at length and says ^ in its unmanifest 
condition is TiaiRC, as follows: — 

5i^i<T3iin5qR5^^ ¥r^i:rf5!rr^ elalf r i 

5 rra:a 5 it aU[:ai s;rra a?/% a sticai r%fa: i its 

aaRaTS«a^^af^Rrsi%af^ 'tt^ ai^r ai^t^ qi^r sr^jR g-^j? a^t ^ \ 
3iai^^a^ssaafi^: qa%q5ra: T%irs|?i srtcaf i 

Shaivas and Veerashaivas take ^ as expressive of and 
representing f^ra as q<aRa^. The latter trace all 
and-sfa^asTs and aat^Ciaa’ from (a?, sr, j^) is i%a and 

is his sirf%; from the agitation of 537% (s^Fg^ia) sr 
became ilfoaaJ^ and a; which in turn are identi- 
cal with a-iwiln, qcqfin or Linga ideal, vital or 

mental, and Linga gross or physical. The same in 8 f»i^ 
become siTf , % 3 i^ aud identical with qmrn wqfq and ?nqfq. 
The three correspond to the three states of as described 
in' this very Upanishad, gitn, f^ST, and Besides the 

mention of there supports the view. 

therefore, remarks (see page 457 ) 

^ 1 

«m ^d5rsrana?n^it srmsu’Jiq^r 

The following verses taken from flrfS^T'Ji-qigg^gT, 
(ifChapter vii), put the matter very clearly as follows:— 

ft 1 
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31^ liI5r!'- €flPI?l ?i:^f.^I I 

^1% ??lt 7 n 

’r5i"-fTlil?iq-5nmr5^«?? r^r^TT i 

It 

gr?C3 J5^%:5.^1 txuiuiiiS the fi:.al form of 3> as " ^(^^^\’ssl^ 

(see page 37 )• 

That the seated ia the heart is SFnllHi is 

made clear in that very book ( page 456. ) viz. 

i'l|qa5Ta’'3iqn%;%%2i%c^7HW q;oii«q n^mid i 

comments on this couplet as follows in his 
pages 35-39: — q aras %?Tti 

^r- aqq: ST.q g> asH cr^!%irn; •> |f?} 

“ i era t^* 

i%f«i 5 T a«iqqiqq.^q fqqqajj,! qiqq;: aqq: ” 5 ^ #n- 
g;^ q soiq^q aaiom I q# ^ af3%ci: eticqqr^«tfe>^- 

?iqi ^ig; 1 %?niqqrq*tiq qiqg^i ‘‘ er tliqi^iqq pq ^^sifii ” 

'■ ^'.S’^K qt> 3irq^% 1^|: ” «%: | SfRi- 

tfr^tq 3:J5qf:q: 1 qf fi qi 3 % ?i r^^^titqm^qiqq ^ 

5qq.%qq 1 TrqJii^q g^qifq q; at; at^qqtcf?: g: ?% i ?iqi 

q qif9i%qiqi:— 

qqifq^riggTqvq: qti affgq=Eq?t 1 
sf^ q^ aif: s^q qqfqfrenii 
q qq:q: s:fq%qqfq^fq?r: 1 
qqqi^?jqiqt5qite[t^ q aRi%q; n 
q Trq Jif q; «5jqi ^qjiq Sf gq%: I 

UiracSiq^ q: W, q q^^t: l 
q?'4!q3i"q?qi'af%: g^q q 11 
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That sioif is or can be known from tke 
prayer offered to the deity by ^ In as— 

fl'T €^eu%53: 

aoi^^T aaiwi^ra soi^nR^ etc. 


Moreover this very ‘‘$i g^itr etc. ” has been 
quoted in s{r?i'i^3r?i in chapter viii in proonff^C being the 
source of aoi^ or •^— trq sq%?iTf^:f^5r ^:— 


#1 al=# ^ 5lfcH%?f: 1 

?Itq 3i: <?i: ii 

^t^ic^Roic^M iThat identity of 
sjqq and 1%^ is also known from the — 

qlfOI [qE^s: 1%^: I 

'T=^i^i'Ji Jilm q=gwiiEi3^srr H 

( ?ifr: 4=^1^^ +i^or ) — II page 128. 

The sfEr^^qcf of is described in and 

many others. The lrqNi%qti;.s explain as q^f^; for inst- 
ance see irfirqwf5iqcl.and qigqci^^iqlStqti.. The Iwi^qf^E^s on 
the contrary explain it as expressive of see for ins- 
tance iitrminqsft and gRgiCiqf5iq<i; 

P. 2. sqraqRf etc — After fixing up 

to be Shiva as the object of worship, the author now 
proceeds to state the peculiarities or special .attributes of 
Shiva to make him mentally tangible; because mind requires 
something tangible as the object of worship, as it is well 
said ^ 1 Thus is merely a step to 

f^r^'^iqraqr. aiiqlsct in his commentary remarks in this 
connection as follows: — 

^qiQJiRi: ^qa^T(T»i5fS«ngit^flq aticqicssRigifEiqi 

gqr^i^Rr | 
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But this is not to be understood as or the 

worship of the image representing the Godhead* 

( see page 38 ) therefore, pertinently says“ atsT ssgSt *iiWT- 
all#; •%%lHrsr;na?^'ii7i^5Tia?sjuia^tl3r* 

*R?r 3na%q7!%'aH Ig'frttf sfra^rf 
aJiiarlreiaisRF 'n^rrrg^ ''iralrq^aia'f^a: i 

*' i aa!i?i!%€i?'aa55:%a:^ '! 

“ 3TsiaH5i^''Ji33i?^R iw.' I 
%a It *“ 5% %%- 

^ta^^aaraoi^rai^OTi^nMT: gwagr^aacamT?! a^a?aq[ i Ac- 

cording to the Lingayats, therefore, the worship of the 
Godhead in all its stages, from fsi^ ( in its gross form ) 
to from amfSin to wafSa, U the worship of the God- 

heai with the consciousness that G^d 5%a is present erery- 
where as F<t3, ^a, and ^KOT and the worship is 

ail through for the devotee to attaiti with 

7w:;aa in his primai form ( gafs)f Ta>iia”a^'%a or a’??r?5Caia7^- 

^r7t(^*-53N>i5gaf^aaRf€sa?3ja ). 

The special attributes of r%a ( aOT?%aigiafiwgoii: ; are 
mentioned in the hymn ‘‘ ^a at a^ etc*’’ which, taken 
from the arirawiarifaai in the 23nl section, in extenso is: — 

gta at m pa i 

i^atrf Riara i^^^ara a aa: u 

Here the word :?f TT^, a name of %a, proves beyond 
doubt, says the author, that %T is the deity to be worship- 
ped i* e* to be worn internally. The words and 

others are the special attributes of rara whose identity is 
determined by faa?ii¥* This verse has been taken and com- 
mented upon by almost ail Shaiva and Veerashaiva writers 
in proof r%a being the atsiaia. It is impractical and utr 
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necessary to note them all here. Hence it will suffice to 
note one or two of them. For instance notes this 

in his su also quotes and com- 
ments upon this in his (See page 53). The 

latter gays:— “ ^ I 31^ if 

j^f%#i5r, “ 9T«frai fl?r3[gt2f 7I^€l%?^ 53r^?e^w: ” 
s*T5i^ ’ffitiJiJRiK 

‘‘«i«rai qwt*n^ qtni^r^ufi 
^'ni^raq; n 

3?¥gi?nc«3q^i% =q f ^ ii ” 

g^ifjRiqT 5?^ raqqtcfnt 

This verse is quoted and explained in as 

follows: — 

I Tjw f%5s “ m mil ” 

gqftintq i erg^^^q iqc4 qt ^cfT^^q- 

‘q3?^3?r f^q^qaqj'^ra'^ri qf|: si^tr o^rq^j^q^ gqf^q 

fsoiqi^ srsig Rqaq(?r g;'4tcr i%^qr^ fq^qrw 

3T^i^ 5flfoi 3i^?r ?i 1%’^qra i%cqi?iaj}ic^q 5?iiqqi^q 
iqWT: 51?^ ^ 5t#IW: ^ I | 

giJIJU^pfr's commentary of this hymn is as follows: - 

’R?icq< ^ 5Ra^ 8rqi«f | g^q =q isrq^ i 

^q sqjq^rf^^ ^ vitgri^^ gc4 

«cqf»T^ 1 sRqg g«4 ?cq^: i ^^rar^fiq s'qTflf- 

WTWs s^q^q *Tqi% i qq qr%3t ¥rrh q|^(5Tr»t fisoifi^: i giTTgr^ qiq- 
filnsfq^: i « q qiitg ^a: qnfg ^qr gr^lqat: «Tqt% | (%%q- 
tqR ^T?^: I aifqr q?iir'^qgg:^% i %-^q:q(jf qq^i^wi#q g^qq, 

qitqfRT ft^qnq gwq I 
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beinpr a follower of is a 

His interpretation, therefore, is suited to his tenets. But 
Liiigayat philosophers take it as sqfe5ioiT*»i?r^rw i* e- the 
manifest stage of the cor.sciousness of 

It is unnecessary to fi icte here the commentary 
of ?fg^qi%f5:n’^5T, as it is ohviotisly snited to the tenets of 
Veerashaivism. 

It is noteworthy that, strangely enough, the text of *rRr- 
does not agree in different editions. Some omit some 
portion of the text and others omit another portion For 
instance the text of the Bombay series Sanskrit does not 
contain the 1.5th section. This fact has been noted by V. V. 
Bapat-shastri of Poona. His edition seems to contain the 
full text, £ ii'icns also differ in the arrangement of the 
textual sections and subsections. 

ftTifqjTs — ^5 3!sr§ quoted -above) 

g: 5?si ®i?R55^oiri^ Rg- 

X tiH ^ 5TB a: I 

‘‘ ’’ fPi JT’ew f?H sif fafer: I 

( ). 

P. 3. 3TBf«TtT7R6n'^ This is an objection 

raise(i by a V•ai^hni^vaite <j^7i%Ji,who maintains that ^fl»ng!Ti 
is the 5q:*R: of :i:7i5m seated in the p*flrs, as the whole 
section speaks about and eulogizes in words — 

R5ij ;it^T5TW B aRT? qivf sgni| etc. etc 
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All these hymns form the 13th section of the 
and is called the JTRizr«fw section. The objection is, there- 
fore natural- But the author refutes the objection by 
saying that fTRPTJi is the and not He first 

establishes the latter point that 1%“! is the by 

means of passages from three different and then 

proceeds to prove that is the 

The section is obviously eulogistic of stROT or 

l%g. Hence the objection raised is natural. The author, 
therefore, has to prove that the is rtra; this he 

does by producing extracts from and ^5 

and finally brings the text under discussion into 
agreement with text of the The ex- 
tract from evidently a contains the 

words, f^, and Ria^s, which are all Shiva’s 

names. The second extract has no such words; but the 
is a The third extract contains 

which is conventionally a name of 1 %^ according to sT*R5Rr 
quoted above. But it can be easily interpreted as appli- 
cable to any other deity, as lording it over the Universe. 
Still the author takes stand on the conventional sense. 
But proves to mean by as follows:— 

attnRRi^ i %^553fmiir 

(f^®ikci page 27). 

In ) there is discussed this very 

etc. ) and interpreted as applicable to T%f only. 
The discussion is as follows: — 
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I%f ; n 
I 51’ir^.ni 3 ^ 

muf;^ ^'cr f^i fsiRq^^ 

ai^cfTloi-qig; qijqi aiqsq ^ 3 ;:=ll 

The ccmmentarv on this of ^?jwq!?eiu%a cornraen. 
tator of »nini^iiq:'^q^, will be interesting though long, as 
follows: — 


^^iqiri !%■-?!«» awiqmw: q?i%fv!,q% 

?qE3qi^Ji.i 1 % cFJTirciq fsf m ^nq: %?r j%gg -, 

g?a^nq«qg^!i €i?f^.qiqi?giv«ra 1 gg qi%ftiq 5 %q- 

%I'E5^ I q-rf-n^F^q qtw:i:«2i-552!ii«q-qis^rqR-gs- 
gn5?uqRV?«:'iqtt%qrg:5T5’5«i'q'?.3?miq : gqlragigff'qitqtit^tU' 

(liq oRqqvq fctt ?n|^- 

qr:q‘:gqTf.^q f^raqtRW qf-q- ^i;s[iRRtfi : sTqrw^ntJRi?^ qi^siqf 3?aqi* rC 
q fer^tn^i qBRf §«?i^iqt!rq?Ri5r qitRqgsqFi f^iqq^ 
qfrw I qg qitOTqR??3 g^^TOl5qiqq>qi%qqTqti g gqfci w 5*n- 
•4'':nq:55%«?::%qqfqra5g?nqRqrqt! qgq^ qii qig: 1 *‘ci?q«teqg!<*rq- 
qiq?iR+q: ’ gqqcji sqraq q;R«itoiqnq?iicq5qq\gra[. '« 'sqpft- 

%?TR aRIT^ctsqqL” " sqw? ga?p% ” 

i^iti: f^t;qR?qci9i fgqicflqKqi^ guraoni^- 

rgq^q gang gqfg I ^qf^giqofft “ gq? I q?: 
qg: " gqjRqRgqi^q^ 1 {^'gqifgqqnt 

gRjRggt” iR''q«l^^r?[3 %qirgtigR?i(qaiqi^>if ’©^iq^ig.i 
fi&Rr''^'?qrgf Tiqgfit^clq igq^ 1 “ sfsgfgtftls^ 

g^iqg: ’» rqrqgigqiqiq5qi^r gqqgf qiqtRqg =q qjsiir^. 


qq?q raqgifd+-cqit ;%|qr!?i.. 


“ fftnqiqggqqi; qrtf# sq^g** ^fa 


»fungiftgqig. sq^qiqg 5 ng«qqitq^ igq^g^^i^wraqsq^g. 
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fttr<?f«»iigii^ sErmF^rRs^i^^ 

firfct *fwraTi=2n^T^i Hg” |^n1[;ir»g ^Ui ^ 

%q: fnm: qVt igg-gi^ ” ?9if?^r =^ )%q^2r q^srim: 

qi5^?i?q52iq^mm i ^ \ !t fqqra in ^ m-- f^-^: « ^ 

»Tqi% hi^t: ^3iq: I ci o,uif3 ii')ii 

H in srv: ^pqra* i 3 »'>t: 3 ^iflTq:i ?r € ?fRm:i 

Sll^ircf m 3 SI ^T^iqai: 1 sr^iajaii ^ 

an% smw'Ji: I ‘'sqi % 515^1% cr'^ ” a^'gid^r t 

sraq^sT '^=5 ii4%^is=3^% i "" 

siii: an gsiinn g^tsrn er^^ioi: i 

SI ^T lariat «I%: ?I % Slum: l%q: || 

T^i^^igqr ;ini: 1*55 ^wii%q: 1 
curnsj. 3 sq? 5 ^sncag siisiiq'q: %g: ii 
r«^ w^^qf ^i 'iiRiiRTfci uii'q; 1 
3TiR>iii SI I srtvq'q: i%q: 11 
siRqrlT^cl: ?^T5qis^ ^siio[^i;iisi^r %Tl: I 
g-R ^ % suTRn: ilrq: 11 

ai-q: 'q^-' n 

gg ifTiR'Ji; f^g: n 

sitr ^T qi ti qwniJr: 1 

%S( <Ji: in# S|f>% 3 % sfT^Tqsi: II 

si^Ts|s|^aRq#r 3I^q I 

citi si; qr^q#% 3 I sinispji: n 

sini^^qq;% # qiv qi# f^mnit I 

I sriiR^q: %q: 11 

SIR STt^qisi RTtlR qi sim^=E3Ta | 
e Sf: 3 #I SJ3I 51 1 SIRROI: l%q; 
siltl STqfw sil|qT5iq f^sif^: I 

3 Mr SIR #i si?i 51 1 srf5isr»i: m; 11 
sTiqi sn5i ?% sq^ cifi qR 5ig^q: 1 

51 #tT qR #1 H?i « q sfRiq®!: %q; n 
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agr <?( a k ant-qii: i%^: n 

?: a^raj^: ga: I 

?%ar g't a'a[iai’i: uia: li 

f^nf^r a::5rwsi' 'rr^aca:^ 3Ta?naff- 

^a^«i sifaggg?;*!: i tjHa 5»RTq’Jr5is?[^q 'n?qq:'4i*nfaqi 
gg^qqwqia. gf^^'rrgqi^^q f^'nn garaaif^ ^i«?iraa»^i 

It is clear from this long extract that the commentator, 
being a stanuch Shaiva, is at great pains to prove that aRT' 
qoT means r%q. This much was necessary for him to do, as 
g'T,!^ coiiventioualiy meant He was, therefore, com- 
peiied to have recourse to etymology. may mean 

^ etymologically but not conventionally. Hence he says 
“ ^ 

Vaishnavas, on the contrary, explain this passage as 
eulogistic of Vishnu. 

the author of escapes this 

impasse very inteliigentiy by saying that the devote^^has 
to meditate first on grtw, residing in the heart of w§ich 
is a step to the meditation of residing in the heart of 
iiKiq'q in the following words: — 

8T^ gri iqai^ I ‘g 

q: g anft 5 iri*ri#t sigr- 

qf apf-r? gwsroitcgsn ffWRW 

tm qwcJiw ’'qifqr ewsi 

3n%ra*r |i% qRumgqra tp 

This is not only a via media but a very intelligent 
explanation, indeed, to .avoid the difficulty. He indirectly 
proves that sTRRRf is the OTra? of %«r, which the author 
proceeds to do next. 
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P. 3. agtfiJiL— All these hymns are taken 

from which is evidently a the last 

half hymn being: — 

It is not possible to understand why the author has 
omitted the last part quoted above, because it clearly says 
that the devotee, that meditates on the deity, attains liberation 
which deity is determined to be from the names of 
viz, and even though he started 

with the selfsame object of proving the deity to be 
as the object of meditation for final beatitude. 

(T%qfqRqflg), 

= because is one of the few positive 

attributes he has. 

T^ = ?iR«qfi^T 3t%, t^wRcr, 

i • 

beyond conception, beyond mental grasp. 

= of endless forms; but T%qf JiRqfsft explains as 
^1^5 «r?t: Jfra: 

A thing, that has no beginning can 
have no or But this threefold aspect 

is stated always in connection with WIR. for em- 
phasis. therefore, means stated above. 

= with as his helpmate. Philosophically 
is the 5ri^ ( wonderful power ) of q^^5l^ or 
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and is, therefore, only another aspect of iR- 
ftra, like the reverse of a coin. <3^ { 3T, s', is 
and ^ is the same represented by the 
syllables placed in reverse order ( 3T ). 
in his says — 

S)«IT Jnq I 

^ HI II 

explnanation is very elacirlating 

5r!%5r<^!Ji^ ^sralqj^L; ^ 

sfiuin^sn 

I gi ^^HRi etc. 

The great poet derives as “ Jn^r? 

is^r ^nw ” ( ftirtgvTf 1—26 ). His deri- 
vation of the name 3*1: is merely a plain and easily under- 
standable explanation of the vrord, meant for an ordinary 
reader. The poet himself, a Kashmere shaiva probably, 
mentions the «n% aspect of in the invocatory verse of 
namely, 

gr«is!fi% ^nqsjTHqrPi i 

There can be no better and briefer exposition of Tu%f 
with his conjunct as intimately or inseparably one, 

and the two, therefore, make 5ri%;%i?tS'trr. 

The same plain derivation of 3*?T is give^ in ^(sgtiui — 
iTT5r!Rlq'«TT ^7^ 5l?[r €i *Rvrr'tK«:R^r \ But here 

the aspect of the 5n%, in the course of the evolution of 
the Universe, is noticed- 

P. 3 = 3rf|a':g, 1 

= Shiva, being a 

great himself, is a paragon • of a 
meditator absorbed in himself. 
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arggifmorq^i Shiva though all-per- 
vadiog is limited to the heart and also becomes an individual 
(finite) soul. 


= ^rrar: 5 ritic?i: | or 5ira f^efa wi jj: 




=! inw; ^q^rtt ?rint%f«r: irai: ^ 

T^irt^^rfjrasir ciicq^qq^r^r^ 

f^q*n^aRir|qK>Jr f^oiraq; | (%ffRrtq'i^cr ). 

= ^g^qf^r^ci: I 5S5jf^r r[fr 

Wf I 

P. 3. pqj etc. is an extract taken from 55lq- 

The word conventionally a name 
of Shiva, proves, says the author, that %? is 
the i 

P. 3. Sfnqgvjff^ — This or a logical rule is 

established in "jfirTjRrei^n^ of in the 9 th of 

section viii of vi in the two ^jjTis, namely, qg^^PIi- 

*r^#rs^^<lTgc.i sinT gi 

*n*n«goira:) “ srieit qTwr " 

?1^i^iW^?Rfr?i:3i»n?q3Tr^q53i: | (lfiil^rsHr55rf^^< page 392). 


It is clear from the commentary that when the name 
of a particular thing is not mentioned, it is to be determined 
from other texts. The author applies the rule here and 
says that the for is determined to be only 

^ from the extracts given* 
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P. S. eispj^^ 

P. 3. 3r«r etc. is the well-known sentence 

in the 8th canto of sif that lajs down the search 

of God residing in the heart. 

P. 4. — The author means that 

T%^ is determined to be the 5q:Fl?wgT in the heart-lotus. 
And if an attempt is made to interpret the passage under 
discussion otherwise, there will result the doubt as to what 
the really is; and everybody would hesitate to 

perform the worship on account of the uncertainty of the 
and would give up sqRRi altogether, which would 
be an undesirable thing, indeed ! 

P. 4. etc. Here the author intro- 

duces the topic of 5tr€R5, that is necessarily expected in 
connection with the 37rqitr, iai.l down of the ^7!pj^qcii. 
Xow that the is determined to he Riq, the g’qra? 

is to be determined. In the easing discussion is 

determined to be the 3qRra. 

P. 4. ?!T7Roi etc. This is taken from 1 3th section 
of In this section sn’cm is praised, as already 

noted in foregoing discussion. But !TF7iq»>T is so highlv 
praised on account of his being a devotee of, Rtw with whom 
he has attained identity. This comes to be noted later on 
page 5 of the texr. 

P. 4 3rqf»f^ I%SPT etc. This as a in 'j^rqrar in 
X of 8th qi^ of 6th srsq^q. It occurs as follows: — 

srqftf^f^pr i fi i etc. 

The commentary of q'^qTtj%'%« ( edition 
page 514 ) is:— an^ fff “ 
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m ^ aTqfti%4 i% 

Tj^rf^qf^iorstf^qHr; 1 ^^arirqfq 4?s2rfci^ g^jT: 1 sT^JT^sg^q^n 

qf^j?n)i^zri=5q% 1 ^ ^r4 €*Tq% 1 ar^i; crqftqra^^. 

g^2r% cra^fre3T nittw: 1 | qf4q^4(54 gg^nrqfg^^rr ?rr =qiq5jq. 

t^t^srsrat 1 q =qrassrfrciT«r Ptqrfhqi'^qr^tEqiir qfjqqi^otrq^i^j. 
s?rs^5r#n?ti 5rw?*r*?f^ ^fcTu^f^tr ^Rfqf^: (see also 
*IT5!Tf^^g^ page 363-gTR^«Tq edition ). 

The discussion arose in connection with the Vedic 
text “ tj^r^?r......3Tqf^rtcr ^4 **. The objecter took a stand 

that srqf^f^, in which the negative particle sr, prefixed to 
qR%r, a definite number, negatived all definite numbers 
Specially those mentioned in proximity viz. ^5, %, qj, etc. 
and that any other definite number also was negatived? The 
objection was refuted and it was concluded that srqi^f^a 
only meant a great number ( qf \ and that the numbers 
stated in proximity remained in tact. The author applies 
this conclusion to the passage under discussion for the 
purpose of determining the of Shiva and says that 
HR??!®! is the because Jinwif comes in proximity to the 

) and should, therefore, be the counterpart 
of the It isj therefore, superfluous and unreasonable 

to go in search of another worshipper in preferance to 
»IRR®i coming in close succession to the 

W^lO'iW^RiqRr^cfrsri: etc. — Those words precede 
i^qrq etc. The objector comes forward and says that 
it is not •incrq®! that is the ^qitts but the ^rf^s or ascetics are 
the worshippers, as they have been described just before 
the passage etc., laying down the 3qr«?rr. The author 
refutes this objection by saying that in the section 

there is mentioned the or fcsqs (the heart lotus, the 
seat of the ). And because that fc^q?! occurs in 
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tilt eertioi. cf Lt iijuat le the '5'ira^, just as nfiSftr 

etc- are t& go with 
because these occur in the section treating of 


The (iecerininatic;: of the is i 
the g'wrg’ ru'.e.-, estaHi-i.e-i in ccnnecu::; 


one by applying 
v.ith or 


appiicatcr} inj-.ncticn. The rules aiv six — v-Jl, 
nw-Wi, and gg-sjo:'' Here the rule of or mutual 


expectancy or inttrdepenuance is app’/ie.b When two 
things are muluaily uepenuant, there is und the two 
are mutually complementary. An instance of this is given 


in as follows;— i qqj ST^rt 

i jr4 sfq:5t:?f:Jrf i 



w::ue app.yiug t;r.s 

ru;e, 

uuotes tne very 

etc- The ru 

*e is 

applied to the 


matter un ler tiiscussion in cj; 
in " q?raxsfrqt:?r 


.nection with or 
“ in which there resides the 


for which iiatiiraily there arises the expectancy 
cf the gq;g^- In the preceding sentences it is said “*rrtraw: 
q<: 'sqiw gitjJr’ii q?; is, therefore, the great medi- 

tator. Here arises the expectancy of the object of medi- 
tation. The object of meditation having been already 
prove'! to be :%Wj residing in the the worshipper is 

determine.! to be W'Trq5l, per rule of natural expectancy. 
As there is no such mutual expectancy in the case of ^iF&s 
mentioned just before etc- they caniiat be worshippers. 


P. 4- '^'q ^ rT^TSsq^TtcqTfl^: etc.: — The gqig^ of 


is further proved by the verses taken from qigitg^w, 
a Vaishnavaite Purana, though not whol^ly so, and- the 
gqq^rai- The extract from the qrqggtw clearly states that 
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1 %^ as ai'Ti^’T ( residing in the 8i*iif o£ the heart ) was 
worshipped by Tg«g- But the sentences from are not 

very explicit, except for the word a name of ac- 
cording to 3TJTOT, “ The 

remarks of RR'fflcr deserve notice in this connection as— 

<c3fcfl “ 

5^ ?rqtf^r If 

The extracts from gtMis are not very reliable, as they are 
often very self-contradictory. The thing here to be noted 
is that it is an extract from a Vaishuava Parana. Prof. 
H. H. Wilson remarks about the in his “ Puranas 

or an account of their contents ” as follows: — The greater 
part of it relates to the worship of the Linga, a rather 
strange topic for a Vaishnava Purana, but engrossing the 

principal part of the compilation It is of more tolerant 

character than other Puranas, and divides its homage 
between i%f and with tolerable impartiality. It is not 
connected, therefore, with any sectarial principles; etc. etc. 

It should be noted here that quotes a large 

number of ^#r^s from different Puranas in support of the 
position that wnra'R is the worshipper of seated in the 
of wnw. This position is maintained in the following 
words;— 5ig wrot 

fill ^ gqRqcf ^ i gqreqai 

I g^i^S srqoinj; 5i«rrf| <^<#f|cn3rf etc. etc. 

P. 5. etc. This is an objection raised by the 

opponent about being identical with ( snwl^ seated 
in the heart lotus ). The identity of and is proved 
by the words of already noted, and also from 
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viz. TWI etc- etc. The words preceding 

the extract are plainly descriptive of ^ as follows: — 
f??l 1 9j?f qi^r 1 M 

w- qif 1 i%twrqr^ 

nqci: I 

In the extract given in the text only sjs^csrs are men- 
tioned; whereas there must be twelve ^3Ts( petals. ) qi%rT flrqfmt, 
therefore, aptly remarks— *?«)•% I siSf 
atS3[55:f^ l 

qiqrer!q«jtqr li ^ aF q qgRmiqqm qt®ni"i%fR f^^qc?f*ri?r" 
qarqs^ wrfqqqrfrif»t 55%^!^ 

qiq: i 

The following ^rq::s of ifqnfiqiqqq. describe the qais and 
their qualities arid colours etc. as follows: — 

^ qqi ftsrwq^t qq: I 

gqr %qgqtt =q qq^ifsqjq*^ n 
artfqqa t^Rq^ qqi T%qnq;^ qq: i 
qqi » 

fwiqSf qqt qq: 1 
!%?Rs^qq ^ q?q\ q qf ^q . u 
q%q3[« q^qJI q^ I^qqqg qq: \ 
gqr qrqq q^frf^raqqqii 

qf^q^ qqi fqqi«ii qq; i 

?qT q ewif q qfq^Hli 

^iqqSf qig^ qqr %Tlsq% qq; | 
fqffiq:3q q qq# q qfeq^ii 
q^ fqqrt# qq: i 
q qi^qqiqf q%liqg;u 
qitqoictrq^ qqr f^qwg qq: | 
q^i f qqqiq q^'ii'Sq^qqqt ii 


6 



ftfWcIIJIT 31^ *R: I 

cj^f iPfJT iW'rr ^ »Tf^%«i.ii 

^flsiSf ff«?!wjg *nT: | 

fR %?f4 =5 

31^ W5I*n%0l ?ltqr^: 5l»f53I% | 

^ <r5f^ fltrqt «if5ii'n[*n5gg: ii If 

*J 

It is to be noted here that though the two agrei 

in general trend of thought, they differ greatly in the state 
ment of propensities produced by rest in particular ^^s— 
e. t* the properties of aiiliq and ^rs are stated ir 

reverse order. 

P. 5. gtra etc. — 3tR and are explained ae 

follows: — anwi *R«i ^33% irsr ^21?^ U% 

I sriwi *t«Tgt ?r: 5 ^ 1 : §f%: 1 %q?5icii. 

33it I ^tflfi3[israeqr^*iT4 3 gCr^n^i^T 1 ( see s?ii5»9r- 
page 31 ). For 5n? see note on the 1 st verse supra. 

P. 5. 9«nflirf2ii^ f — The author quotes here the 
verse No. 19th of chapter VI of He, there- 

fore, seems to place on par % 5 r?r%«i*n% with the Agamas 
in respect of authority and importance. 

P. 5. etc, — In the 3n?:i3r>ft3I section 

( No. XIII of srrTRofi'Tft^) following the section 

( No. XII of the srr^nr®! is very highly praised as 

tRcRf and so forth;' such a description of •TRRW would 
naturally militate against the statement that sJHiaTT was the 
The author answers this objection by saying that 
•troqfli, being a devotee of and having attained at*one* 
meat ( ) with well deserved the praise in such 
high terms. All devotees of do become f^rs themselves 
fitter and are indistinguishable from in that 
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joiidition, thonsb they rnn reappenr at the lehest of 
inly to .'erve a particular purpose. But their re-appearance 
8 not rebirth. 

P. 6. etc.— In this \»nneetion aitqtat- 

remarks are to be noted:— ^ 

mwrg trf 1^'-^: i 

iRl»TT^?nTrai^l 9ts=i tj^ fTq?r’ a^lr ^rfsiT : 

fsw: fRi: I — ...#? STTIW 
(see ^5igTTf3tf page III ). 

P.6, ^f^jetc. — This might refer to either 
^T«I, the c.-.nimentator of Jrr^mnrf^irtr or to stTOI'tfltT, author 
of a very extentive commentary on the 

*rhe former says— ^ fgi?r qi sf: f5i$r « 

If? m I I ^5 qrtraoT l the latter says — ‘‘sRROi- 

«I< if* Hence the comncnnci 

is to be dissolvea as q^JfrrJfpq and not as a 
On the authority cf these two the author proceeds 
to argu '•■ 3pT qr stfiRg^r sr^Roiqt: 

This argument seems very strange. It doe.? not necessari- 
ly mean that the compound was intended to be 
simply because it is trot explicitly stated as «Ri3nit: *ri: W^. 
-The woniing could as well have been WW instead 

of ^HPPirTC It is seen that such a kind of reasoning is 
due to the high sectarian spirit. ( see page 103). 

The author may also refer to ^%5!=^R, the author of 
in which pp|t” is discussed and 

and explained as iiTTR'JiRqt ^ in ^s 5, 6, 7 (of qi3[ II 
3TRR 1 of 35J?pi3 as follows:— ii K || ^ 

ftRRoiPi m Sllg'n^ra l etc. etc- 

As has been already remarked or ?[l^Rltr«n 

(conscious worship of seated in the p5*l55) is consider- 

e«i to he of utnaost importance for attaining This 

^?rr has been established by in his iwgjTls in 

contained in the 3rd of qR of the Ist 3i«rR). 
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^ *1; ^«IJnf*I il 1 1I 

i%»rSr swmn < 

€Y5^ a^sfrsjra ii ^ R 

^sfr^flT^sc 5f% ^a^r=gt: i 

c^TJiw *ir«r f^5irsT'7>?i^4 si^?oin%'^'fr3%5r it ^ H 

’jsn cTsf^flJicrT f^itat <t^ot ^qj»?r*i2n%^siT % i 

sn^rqoh'rf^r qfl^n^w: II v u 
^ragqre# sr q^r ^qqqr% ^qT%trq»!^ j 

vftsq q=^it5qf^i^ qiq=q!%^ srt^: ii H a 
stura'Ji^ ^rfqi^tjaiimm^ ^racr *«« eif^ qrq^ ^q«i.l 
^%%s»?q^s3q*i«iqrfJr ^Tq=4 q ^ IM « 

.*iraigqr«5rgqn?raSq <t .ciwr§qT0^aqT 1 

. q^qRflR^ ^s^r€^sfq crf<iT«^f*r n '* » 

a?^ ^arirsf^r q?*reqmci7r g^ h ci^q qiancflcraif^rarqgi 

jftq ^ *raf% Tl»g5<»re3r frew ^ ^ ^ 

'I 'I 
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5TR!SPI5I«^ I 

IS ?r%a?R8t jrf?rfi!^i5T sTjar^w % n Ml 

siRnf'aH JifrilpOT: f?iT€i =5 q^iflncW^ 2||'^ I 

«f^'q%spqr=q\'Ji7i3:^ iM «» n 
*fi?rrg ^tn5n%»i%%¥rfq5iR ;inm: %qq^ sT^iWr^^ i 
4 i»t f%^';T3r 'k ?jq in 1 |i 

r^Wci>'Ji ^ 3f'% *? %q: i 

ji^li5t«?gfffJr«iqfTi#»iTci: gm^rf^fSi ii n ^ \ u 

fq^rfsra^i% fuft: 2i5tfl5 I 

srran Hwn^fJraJri# qw g n 1 3. ii 

fiTTq gqftRgqiftrreqra# qi ^ qii i%qm i 

qsi mv ii 

These verses fully bear out the discussion contained 

in the text from to snftaqi^^aioi i 

The first three ^?Ts state that %f alone is praised by 
all Vedas. Verses 4, 5, 6 maintain the internal worship 
of %qiesq as jqifir^t. Tue third verse substantiates ^®fll- 
q4fRq^5fq^rq^l%q«tl%5cf. Verses 7, 8, 9 maintain that siltm 
is the ^€«. The verse 10 says qi^s are not the isqis^is 
bat qRtqw is the yqiqf. The remaining verses elaborate 
the same and conclude that Jnti*n>nqfrrf;i; lays down the 
•jqT*R; of f^. (see pp. 1, i, 9, 10, H, 12'. 

Many more extracts of in may be oiveii; 

but the following three will oe enough: — 

!«qiq55iiw: i 

( a ) 3T1%T5^5^ ^ ^ i 

^Ci% g aw?'^ 3TraT«! qf fr5i%aa: ii 
^ ais^qg®#! ggsfa: ii 

( see qqq^tir^q?!.— IrqiTfsiq?: ) 

( b ) ^^is'ul^qf^a I 

fqgs «trqt!^ia. 1 
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f| II 

snfct^ qw^TToiij^ II 

XXX 

sfqraffq ®pqsri^rjqi'3q«5»l.i 
jftatsRsfiWJ^li 

glM‘?3lrt i «ncqt q^5^5^'?;on5.ll 

(sJtitlTRq^qS^M pages 45-46). 

( c ) ari^ ^S54^ fq«5iw'^«l|*n5t. I 

f^5: >1 

^3^ 51 ?qnR si^qsJi^i I%qi^ I 
?igqi?t5w#qni II 

8?t^ti^wcwq ^r q^ q«[Jl ii 

{ page 378 g^ii^q^tq^.— Seventy unpublished Upanishads, 
Adyar, Madras). 

Here ends the section on the wearing of Linga inter- 
nally i. e. aiiriSq. And the next section on the wearing of 
^8^ on the body begins from trqq^qigqf^qi^ etc. 

P. 6. «4i%q W'nrf^ ( qrf^qsr q^ ) — This forms the 
closing part of the 16th section of qiOT'iiiqfqq^.- The section 
begins with ^^wq^wqq; and addresses salutations to f«>qis 
in different forms^ which the author explains later as the 
q^af^qts and concludes that ^iqJifH lays down 

placing i. e. wearing of Linga on the body. 

5Bi^q is ^55ai«5q, the third modification of i%f in the 
course of the evolution. The wearing of on the body 
and its worship is a step to and ^ai^qtqiqqr, 

though both qf^q^RTir and qfli^Wiqiaqr and and 

«Rn1iqiqi^i are mutually helpful and complimentary} as 
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toay be noted from— *9fi[5n»jf^5j«ra‘ ^1»ir JT ^ WW- 

^wsrifi sr f^a1^*n8ramni:i is* 

I'S'i sT'jjfejur^if^ ftfi=ipf^ii^ ?%^ti^^Tf3ira. ^f|- 

t%?ii*n% page 6 ). Hence the devotee has to begin with 
for Hence the author proceeds to 

establish or isieOTgi^w. 

€^|5R[iqi$^ also says that Linga is to be worn both 
internally and externally for 5Tq?<l as follows: — ^11*1^: 
^ifiqsqg JiTssiiiltf | STSR^ I g 

jfNssrilcr: I i 

The following will make the matter very clear, 
wir ^w^^WwgHjn# ^ 1 

5 traS II ^ 

tl'lld'^’^l't Rf^jl I 

^ ',\ 

=^cii^ 7W5ni«x^^l 
ij5i^ ^ Ji^n^iSr: i| 

€PJ: ^ 5ii?rRrrqlTOf 1 

5*)'*ll Wlfl; 5*1 5 *1*^*1**. II 

T5S<Ri;?rtri^: qtitin I 

fei 51 

( chapter iii ) 

stfen ??i>T2n% is explained by q?Rq%tlTOar as at ^ WW- 
5T^- He thus differs from the author, ali^ is a compound* 
Mr. 8 D. Pavate of Hubli dissolves it as But 

I think it is better dissolved asalsrarf# fen. aluii<4 means 
^TSafesiitsw#, which are further modified into six kinds 
as aiifen, nai^fen etc. My explanation agrees with the 
author’s explanation of the passage etc* as' the 

nF thp<ip esrBmfenis. ( see nn. 14-16 ). 
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P- 6. jg 3i5r W'T^I^fircr etc. — au objection to the asser- 
tion, that “ ” enjoins the wearing of Linga, 

begins here and ends with 'iKfl’is^rq'Rrci: i 

the objection is a very long one, thorough and exhaustive, 
and says that the sentence ‘‘ Fnq3i% ’’ does not lay 

down the wearing of Linga ( ) on the body. 

P. 6. — because the verb is in the present 

tense The objector says that everything that is 

enjoined should be expressed by the imperative or the 
potential mood. But here the verb ^WJrr% is in the present 
tense; hence it lacks the nature of an injunction- 

P. 6. etc — A.11 Vedic sentences are signi- 

ficant and never unmeaning or superfluous- Vedic sentences, 
according to *r7flf€€is, express either a ( injunction ), ^ 
(incantation), (designation), (prohibition), or 

(missinnary assertion or eulogy). Though an injunc- 
tion is expressed by imperative or potential mood, some- 
times it is enjoined by a verb in the present tense, as in 
^ifi^ In the same way the verb might express 

au injunction. The objector says that the verb cannot 

do so, as it lacks the nature of an originative injunction 
The following discussion maintains why- 

P. 6- etc- — This is a couplet that defines 

and three forms of 

injunction- The stanza is taken from and 

defines succinctly the outstanding features of these three- 
Here is defined as aj^ewarar, which is explained 

by the author as i- e- a Vedic injunction lays 

down. something, which would otherwise have never oc- 
curred by any other means of proof.' Such an injunction 
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is called an as in I The author 

gives ^RgTRT as an instance of in as much as 

no where else and by no other means of proof the sl^ of 
is obtained. 

is a restrictive injunction defined by 
as (1%^^) qri%%?r%, i. e. where there are more alternative 
ways of doing a thing, the restricts the operation to 
one only, for instance Here it is enjoined that 

the should be unhusked by thrashing only, and by no 
other method cf doing it, like is to be resorted to- 

This is, therefore, W (sRfsi^r ) aiftan i 

srsiH. The difference between and is that 

the latter is while the former is qjfT and q% 

siq’H. 

q.*^q<iqT is an injunction of esclasion, i. e. certain 
things are enjoined to be excluded- It is defined as tiw 
'q esp'aiued by the author as qgirqqiHr, which is 
the same thing as ( qqdqi ). qM^qr is etymologi- 

cally explained as having the notion of exclusion, as 
sT-q q^rq: \ fit: i This definition is well explained by 
ilg'qgt; in iJrai^ircT, as 3T?qar i%ivq^ 

i the stock instance of this qf^q^qr is qq qqqgt wqqi: — 
only five animals of five nails are to be eaten, ( namely, 
?r5q5, qfqF, and ?q ), By this all other animals 
( srqqq^rs as well as other qqq^rs like cats and dogs ) are 
to be excluded. This is qq qi^qq q sncgr — 3T>q;q or gqqjqp^, 
because all qqqqrs as well as wqqqgrs come across people 
for satisfying their appetite ( qrqq; sra ). f^q, therefore, 
restricts the operation to one of the ajternatives; w.hile 
qf^g^qr lays down the exclusion of some things. Therefore 
it is an injunction of exclusion or excluding injunction. 
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lu the alternative’s are such that when one is’ 

adopted others are set aside; all are not simultaneously 
possible. But in all alternatives are simultaneously 

possible. Therefore it enjoins exclusion. 

P. 7 . : — The objecter 

applies the test of all the three to and 

proves that the sentence cannot be any of the three 
He first applies the test of which is and 

says that does not stand the test; because 

is already enjoined by in the hymn 

etc. ” and therefore it is otherwise obtained. 

In connection with this objection the remarks of 
are noteworthy: — 

asrif^ 

^ I ni% 

«iRf<%g *r ^pnl^r gwifaf^lmTaTfsn^tjg^ 

This relation of between 

and etc. is established later by the author on 

page 11 and says that the former is the and the 

latter and therefore, no objection of 9f5TtU?5fM can 

be advanced against the enjoined by n^i«n wwl%. 

P. 7 . all'prevading and eternal; or 

unlimited by time, space, and form. This has been well 
explained by as follows:— 

st«n p^: ” C«t I 
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iIr f5r^ 1 awfl^r i 

sn»i*iR5iRi^{5l^ 1% 1 3t^iiiiTi^5i%%Pit^ 

^5rqR=5^if«R? I i 

The hymn etc. — is taken from ^cngcf^iR' 

Sl^3-ll. But it is to be noted here that the 1st half of 
the 2nd line is ‘'g^sin^ft ^ ^rirfRC.”; while in some editions, 
e, g* iMRr?JT»R edition and »n»i^’s edition, the reading is 
“ «4«n^ ^ WWH*’. The difiEererence is in for *a as 
adopted by the author. The reading ^ seems to be appro- 
priate, as it well explains the contrast, namely, the limited? 
ness and omnipresence of the Oversoul, shown by the 
author later on page 8 in continuation of discussion in this 
very connection. 

P. 7- *15 etc.— This is the first 

objection raised against the position of the objecter. Here 
the objection is that and 1^, the qualifier and 

the qualified, being in grammatical equation must be identi- 
cal, as the subject and the predicate must be. Hence there 
can be no relation of between and eiPR etc. 

But the explanation of e^5r!i#^i5fiw: given above shows that 
•IR5I etc. are the of i, e- there is 

of and There results from this the incon- 
sistency of identity and Therefore the position 

of the objectier being unsound, his objection is to be rejec- 
ted. The objecter overrules the objection by quoting the 
authority of who preves that of a thing 

for another (that is of the two things) was 

not inconsistent with their identity. It may be noted that 
on the next page the identity of Linga and ^ is established 
on account of their Ijeing in grammatical^ ^juation. Later 
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also on page 37 the identity of and ari^q, tnat ‘Siana m 
apposition to each other, is established. 

P. 7. 

It is difficult to understand to what 
the author refers, on whose *TM he alleges to base this 
assertion. There is a «TM, said to be written by ^i55%3Hr^, 
on the WfR^s, printed in Kanarese script and published by 
gtfTsfrflcr. But the *TM does not contain the as 

alleged by the author, as may be noted from the following 
extract from the 1 

wIiTa 

3?5WJii^5iT 1 ?!«n 

gari 3tq tpra 

I sraiT^T w- srai ^ii^S a^RruW'- 

3ira^?r: i 

Some think that this available is not the genuine 
«ff«5^vTM but a spurious onej being a rehash of the real 
one, which the editor has not been able to trace. In as 
much as the author refers to and quotes from in 

authority, there must have been a different -fTSf which 
unfortunately is still unavailable to the public.' 

P. 8. etc. — This is another .reason that sri^- 

does not militate against identity. The compound 
f|SBqta‘. is dissolved as wai: g:. Here ^<11318 are 

^^e'STT^t’n of and are identical with nz. In the same 

\yay are sif^fti'JtTs of and are identical with Rr- 
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P- 8. I This is 

another objection raised against the position of the objecter, 
after the first objection was met and after it was concluded 
that was not inconsistent with identity. Here 

it is objected that if Linga ( ) was limited to various 

seats ( an^s viz. ajiqa, ftr?;:, and sn^i ), it would contradict 
its %f:)* This objection is refuted by 

the following etc. ) The Linga, though naturally 

all-pervading, comes to be restricted to artificial limitations 
as and Jflwi etc., like etj«?r, which, though all- 

pervading, comes to the spoken of in its limited forms, as 
etc. 


P. 8. is the and is the ^qfra?. 

The bscomsa both i««i and and 

respectively. The fyibwing extracts from 
chap. I and g33’*iii will niaha this clear:— 

( a ) 'I5: W> ranrsTilTPjin^i^? ig?!, 

sT.'iisq: sifii:r<5[5: I 


gq q5?q3i?5itqfql frt%frs4gi: i( pp. 11 and 14 ) 

( c ) 1 

lltcqORiqq tq: q 5I?i55ail?43: tl 
'pq'jqil ?i,«qqNir 1 
5^%''tr i%qifqfq! 11 

55iq5jq!g€raicqiqTR^;q a 

(qi^ainq quoted by 3TqTR[^ictrq?fR#}| page 21 ) 

( d ) etc— 

( iliqifqq^O page 27 ) 
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P. 8. ?ti^: — Here the Bigaificance of already 

referred to above, is established. The author maintains 
tiiat the first half of the hymn gives the limited forms of 
ftw and the latter half states the all-pervasive forms of 
and that both are properly connected by the conjunctive 
particle 

P. 8. — Here is stated another ( third objec* 

tion ) objection against the position of the objecter. The 
objection is that Linga may be limited to various sii^s. 
But its limitation to STRJT (i. e. its residence in bjistst) cannot 
be proved; because iBtln is never placed in the month) on 
the authority of and which unmista- 

kably state that Linga is to be worn on the head, 
round the neck, on the stomach, breast, or on the palm. 
And as sirjt is not stated as a seat, it is impossible 
that it should be a seat of Linga. 

P. 8. — Here begins the answer to 

the objection. It means that the objection looks well for 
want of real grasp of the truth. The truth, the answer 
says, is that is Linga, both being in grammatical equa- 
tion, as the expressor and expressed. 

P. 8. etc. — These verses are taken from 

The first verse gives the meaning of 4^ 
to be Linga derivatively. And the second states their 
identity on account of their being in grammatical equation, 
as the expressor and expressed. Being in grammatical 
equation they are one and the same. 

P. 9. — 5?n^ is considered to be the author 

of the 18 Puranas, of which is one. The derivation, 

therefore, given of 4^ is his, also says:^ 
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( See 

vol. II pp- 74, 76) 


5rro «€T?ei»firaLi 

H3RI% 'R T? n 


3i%w5i»igT Ig: 'Rirwi *1^^: ; 
so also ?reiJi^«?R<»i^a 

vol. I p- 122 5reqif5rai!n^s4 I 

ert^Rtl ^^q ^ raL 4srricai[; «t^: ll 


P.9, srtr; 43iin% JiNr etc* — These verses are taken 
from of They explain how 

that is worshipped either on the altar or on the 
body, is constituted. The latter is the miniature of ftrallw, 
the amorphous representation of explains 

in his i%qn|gq3t<i (page 32) that this amorphous representation 
of %f contains in it the sixfold forms of the Linga, namely, 
9T!=^?l5n etc. in the followin way: — gcfrs STWirfea, 

»iig% «*m(Sn, »ha% 

5^ i 


P. 9. 31^ etc.— ‘Here two kinds of corn iftft 

or JR are laid down for preparing the cake ( glRRr), which 
forms JTspR^; while or Jff are the material for making 
it* The two kinds of corn are laid down alternatively for 
the preparation of the cake. And it does not matter 
whether it is prepared from either of them, so long as the 
object, worship, is served. In the same way the purpose 
of wearing Linga is And if the end (^) is served 
by wearing Linga, it does not matter whether the Linga is 
worn on the head, round the neck, or in the mouth. Hence 
the hymn etc* lays down alternatives* 
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P. 9. 8j{^ ^ etc: — This hymn ^ir 3:?rfr etc. 

is taken from (I — 10). In extenso it is, 

It: ^tic^rlr | 

The objector maintains that the hymn lays down the 
wearing of Linga, both internally and externally, as borne 
out by the verses from ra^iiRr^wf^ ( quoted by the author ), 
which bases its statements on the Vedas. The internal 
wearing is laid down by the words i- e. medi- 
tation of Him worn infernally. lays down the. 

wearing of Linga externally on the body as isRsn. If the 
wearing of Linga is laid down, says the objector, the placee 
of wearing Linga should need be stated in sequence. This 
is done by the hymn etc., which follows the 

hymn ^ stsfR etc. later,. The devotee expects to know 
where it is- to be worn. If the places of wearing Linga, 
as expected by the devotee, are not stated, the devotee 
would be at a loss to know where to wear it. The hymn 
etc. is significant, as it expressly states the places of 
wearing Linga on the particular parts of the body. 

P. 9. In corroboration of the verses quoted from , 
the following verses from may 

be noted:— 

^ S^r Iri ii 

■ •' 'SHnf^Tlfg^7WS!I'Tr?r pq5Vi% 

(See Unpublished Upanishads, Adyar, Mardas) 



P. 9. going against the context, i. e. 

Eiilirg to fulfil ths expectancy raised by the previous 
context. S ;ch failure would be very undesirable. The 
byuQ!. IS significant in that it fulfils the expec- 
tancy. Hence there is no in as asserted 

by the 

P. 10. »ri*{i^n^ etc.-Herethe objecter maintains his 
position finally by snyi^ig that the hymn etc. 

would be unmeaning, except in the light of the explanation 
given in the foregoing discussion. If the explanation, the 
author says, is not accepted, the hymn would either mean 

( identity ) of with snq^, i%t:, JiTgr, or His residence 
there. But both these alternatives would be untenable, 
as they would surely conflict with the statements made 
about 1%?, which are given next, viz, Ifi? and 

P. 10. This is taken from of 

This is well explaiueJ by as follows: 

S5IT q^iw 3rawRi)i5ra1&; t 

i nt^- 

1 3Ti^q?3tjjr g-^qr wra? ^lirq ijq |5n%5ja% 
I =qfqit: «?cil?Rr si 

asirq qrqrq^mvqr ?i#sqwF(vi;5ralinwi> =q[cqrf gq arq- 

m 1 icq’tHF fiqsi gqw 

P. 10. SI3 etc.— This is the fourth 

and the last objection raised against the position of the 
objecter. The objection is that if there had been a word 
expressive of ( seat of i^qi^nr viz. enqw, and 

Jt'qt ), the assertion of residing there would be established. 

8 
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But as there is no such word the assertion is meaningless. 
This objection is answered by the objecter by saying that 
the is not expressed but indicated, when the 

affix 3?^ expressing possession or having the things (9TR»t 
etc.) as seats is appended. Except for this the whole thing 

etc. would be meaningless. But instead of making 
the whole thing meaningless it is better, says the objecter^ 
to assume by indication, according to the rule 

f| s^on) established in 'j^ffmraiin connec- 
tion with the as is discussed next. 

P. 10. the compound is 

dissolved by the author as— f^n^nvuiTiJiRf sTRflfIrdjftqr. 

w. I this is a But the author 

in stead o£ taking this compound as a says that 

the word is obtained by the possessive affix 
remarks in this connection as follows^— 

?ii?5r$T^T .%lir% 

3jn'vr^i>n5|?r(f|’Jrr 

P. 10. ^ — The rule referred to just 

above* has been established in (in ®f. 10 qR 7 9n%‘ 

20).in^^ts— 

^5f I I — According to text if you 

say; it is not so, by reason of there being one injunction. 

qt^Wi^fkst comments on these as follows: — 
qqTtw^ q=^iq^t5igi i 

qqfiiqn^iqfq^t II 
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r-r 

raiia^ H5!3)%: i qqwi^fi^qq ^ q^ra^w affler ^ 

5!?fcq!^ nq^Rq^q i m•^^^ 5 gji^ngq^iq ?m- 

i?'^ tif^’q:q' 4 '!i 5 H'^ I g^aqqJTM^qqi^ 
qqiq^^qiq3^<Jii^?q #f:f^ i rt?q?ra^f^4 q^i 

w gq?i^ nrqr^'i^q'q 1 ( 

f.’iHqr — page 770 edition ). 


P. 10. af^f'?.ff%: — Here it is necessary to 

understend what is meant by Sf,% and 5if!% is a 

fundamental rite or sacrifice, i. e. an Archetype (of a 
sacrifice) and iqfraisa modification or a derivative. af% and 
f%f% are defined by as follows;— HErafdiq^: hi 

sffH: I qsr I Hqnqt*:?!.! h gqtfiiq^H: hi 

i ‘ ^'W.n\ In afin 


or the Arcbervne a" rule? ab^ut subsiliarv matters are 


soeeifie l. Bu: in .lerivative? rales regarding 

* 00 

diary matters are not so specified- So it is laid 


the subsi- 
down that 


all subsidiary matters of a Tqf% are performed by the rules 
prescribed for the A rchetype- The rules of a s^fcf are trans_ 
ferreirothe iqf% by the principle af'HqH. f^fRI; ?H®gi 
(a derivatp'rnonl 1 be performed in the same manner as an 
Archetype .'.This principle of transferring the rules is called 
( application by protraction or transfer ). The meaning 
cf s{.%^ is made clear by qrqq as follows; — tfW ^ Tt^ 
q4i: HHffivi ^51 Hqi « qqi Hisiqiqfq f^i qrr^- 

?{jiarei'^: 5[qi^: nm^tisti: fill anw iisi3[% 


sr^i^i ^ T^i%: II 
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P. 10. |i% =t(^^^55tra\?r?T. 

^!i- ( si^'stiai^i ). 

P. 10. ^Ili^clfJlfa I. — The whole thing 

has been well explained by qfta as follows: — <113% 

%l^f5r »3i% ctii^i f|cq?rf^ ” ira qrg^qtn q^iX^t- 

?ni> ii[iqqn% %¥3i: 1 

^ ^01: I%c>q I%fra; qiisqi qqq 1J«[^- 

ira stgdifci 'jqq^ 

Jjgtflw: q^qtlT m ^1% qqRi: q^Tq?[iqil?I 
Tq^^n% I 1^?]% 1 

5i 4 if^: I ^%JTnq3[(^jimqTtiii4 i%!ra 1 q4 q^icfe^jn' 

I 3151 ?nf^ qqiq^^q qiSqiffq:«iqR 

aaSRRT f3[qil^r^;5ql^ q=qiqff aimra 1 asr =liq^crt’»iif^*iR'>nv3ir f|R- 
g^qr f^FRi^q q'qRQisqi'llq iqqqRf aiRn% 1 

f|)cqq?fi?feqct 1 aqfl%^qqr^5<j^aiHT^^q fsfqq qiqiaLqqfqliqqqi^i^% 
aiHq^<qqwqi: ’Ji^: eiAqnqiq qi 

qRSqqit^q 1 m qqt cfif^r %; arq^rfcr ^aqm^q 

Iqs^f^RRiq qqiqq^q qmi?q aqt ^iqRqi^m'tqilq- 

^rq?req Iqs^f t^oiiq ^Hqi%t{qq^q . qq’tqqRTf^if 
^irq%i 

P. 10. — It is not possible to determine to 

whom the author refers as 'jqiRral:, whose opinion is quoted 
in support of the objecter’s position. The editor has been 
unable to trace them. The objecter strengthens his own 
position by ibe quoting the opinion of the former philoso- 
phers, who said that the principle of wearing Linga was 
established in qif^^ qi^. Tney, therefore; held that fSq_ 
qron was not altogether unobtained. So far as the text 
goes, it is not clearly said that q^i»*i ^tqqi% did not contain 
an on’account of qimqq ql^q containing the same; 

still the objector takes advantage of their assertion and says 
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that because qM conatined a i%i^, the position 

of the iHSiili?!. that ^g!qqi% contained an aj'j^rqr^ was 
not sound and therefore fell to the ground. 

P. lO. — This (qiA#) has been explained 

later on page 12 of the text in words qriSiq^rf*!?^^ etc. 

P. 10. wg etc.— Unill now the objecter 

was at pains to prove that there 'vas no sr’ilfai'g in Hqilq 
^iqgi%, as the i%P^ was already laid down in 
sfiq: etc. Now he proceeds to prove that there is neither 
nor qf^eJiqt in ^iq?ii% First he proves that 
there is no But the instances of and q1^- 

r«r are given in reverse order, as remarked by q*f%?f 
i%qf*rt— qqfi^ 3nig-=n:iti: 

I. For instan ce, the instance given of is ‘‘ qT5iq;«q;* 
Here the author says that q"sjq etc. 
are re5tri'''te.: tc 3 ns the ways of earniiig money. But 
qrT'lq is m”: S'H as the means of g^ar.d |:?ai»T;qasissaid: — 

sEsqraq ITC: 1 !% | fqlqTnqsq^ 1 'S® q 

jfq ?sqq I stq t?? rqq% 1 

g %^'ii!qtq ^iwi ^^1;% 1 

qtsiqt'sqiqq qq tl 

{ Iftfqfqiqfliaiiq^qR— 220). 

It is not, therefore, q^T H R and qt srqiH but gqq'3lJ?. 

Proceeding from the simile the author says that qqq- 
qRW, tq- and i%qq;^oi are q^: siH- But they are not 
Wcl: aiH but gqq?3Ta. Anyhow the author proves by quoting 
from rg^af^amin that all the three are necessary for 
attaining #iqr and not fSsnqitq alone. 

P. 11. etc. — Tnis verse is not found in any 

of the printed editions of now available to the 
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reading public. It is probable that there might be a 
different redaction of the in South India, from which 
the author took the Our suspicion that there must 
have been a different edition of this in South India is 
confirmed by the fact that quotes this very verse 

with introductory words i But this appears 

in as follows: — 

:flcf r =Er f c^T I 

5x?{% gqqfq: || 

P* 11* 5^5 gfl etc. — Lastly the objecter proves that 

there is no as ^Isjjcir and cannot, 

being contradictory, go together so as to be alternatives 
for positive action. ar^^sqcTiqfi: sf^rgr 

ww: I ('Tftcl I%WfWt ). 

t<2L 

P. 11. — Here begins the refution of the 

foregoing long objection, which is met by the 
saying that does contain an sT^qf^rq, which 

he ultimately proves. There remains, therefore, no nece- 
ssity for the to refute that there is neither 

nor qR#?|qi in ^qrq^n^, which go automatically. 

The says that the words 'Siq'tq»i%tT5fiq: etc , though 

they contain an injunction to wear Linga only indirectly, 
lay down specifically the places of wearing Linga on the 
body, ^qi^n ^sitq«T!^, on the other hand, enjoins directly 
^q5T( wearing ) of Linga. But the main thing being ^qR9,the 
places of wearing Linga follow ^«liqq in expectancy. Hence 
the sentence ^E^iiqqf^ is the sustainer and the 

sentence Hq'kwf^listiq: is the sustained On 

account of this relation between them it cannot be said? 
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says the that the seuteuce should 

affect ill the least the nat’.ire ct of being an 


P. 11. Here there is the tvord 

which lays down the i. or wearing) of 

Linga. This is the pritna facie objectiin to the 
assertion that is the sustaiuer and 


is the sustained. theretore, says the ohjecter, 

is dependent on ete. ana not on 

P. 11. etc. — This is the refutation of the fore- 
going objection. Here the says the sentence 

has the great advantage of having the words ‘‘ ’ 

and directiy expressive of the thing to be worn 

and the wearing. While ^raTaiis not so directly expressive 
ct wearing Linga like 3Joreover qi^i^is a noun 

but is a verb. The word therefore, expresses 

the wearing cr Linga only remotely 


P. 12. — This is discussed and 

establisheii in in 1-3 S0. The is: — 

=tt^!WfT^7'7icf7%JTr»r7.: — By reason of apprehension of 
the meaning from the utterance of words, there 
is the uidty of sense, because there is no distinction. 
The is well explained in a few words by 

in bis as follows: — 

if st(|: '^q|r 

?g5itl*ii5 I I 5fat- 

7^7 aifaF? =ai^f i^Hoi^tgacfira: 8?aiaa^7ia:.i sit 5fnf: i 

c!tri'?3^7 5n%af Rfjiaia: ji i ara; 

f^5i5^RT 5 ai^5qt«*n%5aiifW!%!T5 ). 
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in his makes the same eoiu 

elusion in words— l%t: | He 
quotes from the principle in words“^!^iqiRI- 

”. It is to be noted that 

interprets as i and not as an injunction. 

While tni^R Office, Allahabad, translates it as ‘‘ by reason 
of direction as to action. ” 

From the foregoing it is clear that words and 

words ( popular words or words in currency ) are one 
and the same in meaning or import, though they might 
differ in form. The popular words have, therefore, the 
power of elucidating the Vedic words and language and 
helping people to understand the V'edic words rightly. 
This is made clear by who remarks— 

- 4 " 

^1% qstraf gvtiqqii ar^^racqgq- 

qpq rm *T>5R1% 

4^5^13: 1 

The popular words are, hence, mainly dependable for 
the right understanding of the Vedic words and language. 
But the popular words derive their power of conveying 
the right meaning of sentences from grammar in their 
syntactical connection. The objector, therefore, says that 
the words, though they have to depend upon grammar 
for their expressive power, are still capable of laying down 
something, as the words qgqi do. In the same way, 
says the objecter, th^ words etc., the sustained, 

can lay down, even though it has to depend upon 

the sustaiuer. The position of the objector is 
finely explained by qt%g]%qfqrT, who comments— 
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rj?fijri rar4^H5FiT^?iiT^5r:^: |% I 

;%i I 3ISIT Tgin ^r^afri wi^ji s?ira^«Rn^^si^ 

fw'g'? ^ lTq% tt 4 gfR5n%frarw lilf gma»i ^RifsRfT- 

q^s^ ^s^qra ¥rrqs<a?^4: i 

P- 12. sq:q;i’3i:9i'!qf etc. — This is refutation of the 
objection by the f^^ikiq,, who maintains his position by 
saying that, though the words have to depend upon 
grammar for their power to lay down something, their 
dependauce ends there; and they have not to depend upon 
other words for what they lay down, as for instance the 
words qgqi do. But the case of etc, is 

different, in as ranch as they have to depend upon other 
words ^:qqf?f) for making the injunction of 

manifest- Tee position of the very well expressed by 

qfItT i^qfqrt, who says — qg^n qFraif^n^q'i’fiqtiPTffn- 

q'^^tTf^^fkr.qqr'q^a-qg^rli 5iTH^rgq5fhjjiqt% 

3iqqiv 5^::q atqain q:% i a^qqz^q?- 

sptiqi^ l^qfl^?R'n?rg^qec>SH sTrwqRrtiqra ami 

i?f I 

is another reading for |. But 

the latter realing seems to be quite correct, as it forcibly 
brings about the contrast, as intended by the author, 
between the two sesitences €qiqq%lT5fFf: etc. and f*nqr* 

sfi^. qi%?r l%WfqR takes the former reading and makes a 
strained commentary in explanation of the same. 

P. 12. 5?^.=^ etc. — This is the refutation of the objec* 

tion contained in 'jfi^Pihj etc. on page 10. The objection 
was that ^sqrqqra did not contain an the 

fwi% to the effect of wearing Linga on the hand was 
9 
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contained' in The now refutes that 

objection by saying that laid down the 

wearing of Linga in general; while 'iTi^qjT laid down 
the wearing of Linga on the hand specifically. The former 
simply laid down the wearing of Linga. But the latter lays 
down the place of wearing. Hence was 

and ?srm*ri% was the The objection, therefore, 

was futile. 

P. 12. 3Tii armim itid'113 etc. — atfjTtm sfii^ is the 
sentence to establish the designation cif a sacrifice, according 
to cRSRsspqiJTj established in of ItThi^i in 1-1-4, (clcS^ 

)■ cliSi^ means or clf oisiiT'Wifr, by means of 

which citl. {S'n^oJf, or is determined by the 

help of other text (5nw ). Hence 3n%^5r is only a 

•fTfl^PT- The argue that, if according to the objecter, 

’3rCif% is not it should a state ^oissir. On the 

one hand can be taken as the 3Tr<4 ^ of ^l*?, the by 
dissolving the compound as 3l^( or STliT may be taken 
as the of the fifT by dissolving the compound as 
§1^. In the first case it means that we should offer oblation 
to fire element) and nothing else. In the second case it 
means that we should offer the fl»i to as and not 
the element. So the 3Tf?rfr7f can be a 

satisfying either or But says the ifinra? 

that cannot do either. Because STlwraf^ is 

satisfied by another which gives the 

as 9Tmq And so long as the text 

sCti% is there, the interpretation of 3T!%C(# as 
for srrsPT becomes superfluous In the same 

Way%^?lt^t^t is served by a different text — 

So siltCiW is only a and 3?r^^fl'r?r expresses 
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or This is diseusseil in as follows: — 

sr'JiCra i?T^f5i5[ 3!-5iC:^5ri^Fq ^ s®?- 

*i5=i4 fg: C:5r<5%%ig 5Wi- 

'-?i^jr 3T%q: 2"; ;%W‘ * r.^: 'f!; frrS'^f- ^ 

q;q4f3Hi, , 3?ag ^ 

iffi I 5r;’prh\'n a «=;cTi^i % 


The author applies this to the matter unoer 
consideration and says that ►Ri's’T ?8i:T5??g Ivys down the 
fsqm of T^»T in general but not 3|!!?rT, which is laid down by 
qfom^ q%^, as sr^q^R f I'Rr does to arfhilR 11':%. 

P. 15- q!l[^5r|5i etc. — Here the occurrence of the 
word q%R is jastified; because the word qfq^ shows that 
the Linga is ala'ay- pure a:;d cannot be made in) pure even 
when it is worn at itnprre times like menses etc. Later 
the author vin licates at fuller length the position of Linga 
remainiiiff pure at ali times in another section, qfl- 
qqR — is the sacred threa i to be worn at all times by ilstfs 
after the ceremcnv. The thread is always pure and 
is not I'.enle-l even di.ri: gr tije times of impurity. Similarly 
Liittra rein iit.s nr.re 'it all times- But vg'qqfq U interpreted 
!)y ^hioJFT'lf ts Tot itself in the f.:;l->'.vin.g way: — stR ^t^qllFT- 
I Tj't'q'j'iFf %q%q?!,w:f:27q 2SR3 ststi: i ‘‘ w q ” 
S’?: 'sq 'ttq R^q^i '«q q$Rqi?ifq^q: ! ?? 

"iqq^ k '^^) i ( Bracketed ^ 

is mine- ) 

t see page 175 )■ 

»jr ' , . 

P. 13. qiq'qfl?:— This is an objection that 

the sentence qiJ^q^ qfq^ lays down two things, namely, 
qiwrr%t«itq and it tins commits the fault of 
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(a sentence making diversity of statements). The 
principle that one senengce must convey only one sense, i. e. 
there must be no has been established by in 

‘‘ ” in II-1-14. 

P. 13. g|tl5t%q5qi^^s__This is the reply 

to the fault of The 1%^%^ says the fault is 

removed by taking the sentence as laying down a i^gf^ 
or a qualified fqf^, as i 

This principle of laying down a qualified %% is established 
in (1-4-9). The is — 

( on the other hand the action and the 
qualities are laid down because they cannot be separated 
tor the purpose of laying down otherwise the qualities will 
bfe known by another). The commentary of is as 

follows: — arsraqi^i 

qqi# K»«;rT5Wif ggini 

I goii^ I 

fIrsT T^fl^n 5T HJTflTSflf: 1 ^ ^ ^ifq- 

1 qnf: I 

This principle of is finely summarised in the 

couplet as follows (of which the line under discussion 
forfaas the second line: — afir 3'n: 1 

^ 8T5iTHci I) r^> 

, such a is well explained by 3T’l?iirf as — 

I 2ri»i?is »Tm^ 
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P- 13. ^ efc. — This is the second objection to 

the assertion that qfq^ enjoins the 

wearing of Lingn on the body. The objecter says that 
wq'q!% enjoins the iiistalUition of Lingaon the ground 
i. e- an altar in a temple; because the word promi- 

nently and strikingly expresses the of a Liiiga on an 
altar. Moreover the striking and prominent sense is 
corroborated by the very common custon of the people C‘f 
installing Lingas in temples. Hence cannot iiet.iken 
to mean the placing of Linga on the !)ody. 

P. 13. qnoiJ!: This is the 

explanation of the word so as to suit the explanation 

from the objecter's standpoint. 

P. 13. qs"''? or the six 3?«q;3;5, 

according to S.hiva philosophy are. 

and These are the ^:q's of the i?R and 

his ^<1%. Being and being affected by they are 

srg®. Their consisti in makir.g them free from 

SS'iqjl'Ji of these i' tre-iteii in fsRStm (see, for 
instance, B it thi- i- tivate.! in (pp. 

181-182, 1S3 briefly as f iliows: — 

ST-qq q'ft | 

^ OTf-ifT ^5E!sqi 

f Jf 

ar'>ra5TOT5)!?q55T'Scq 35 ^ 1 ’qq q::*! 

Jilr: I «rq'f qrq 1 3ncq|i%: 1 

qRRfiq:— 

!%q: ?reqirt|: I 

^ti: firai 
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a^R: I ^a-S'Taif^^i: ^ai: q^- 

c^^SRqilf^tgJrq. I <?4 5i?qi«aR ^15?! •;qsifl5 q^^^ttf- 

I q’jfi’sqi^ q^'cj; 

qifi«gT5I^mq;j t^4 a^risq^ sqitq 

q^ra^q^qw’q^ni i 

P. 13. 3i5fqqticl — This is refutation of the foregoing 
objection by others. The author's refutation of the objec- 
tion begins on the next page with 15 : etc. It is not 
possible to understand to whom the author refers and 
whose refutation be reproduces here. 

P. 13. 3 qmwti.— This jqiq or principle is 

established in 1-4-19, 29. The means in 

doubtful meanings by what follows explains 

this in his commentary as follows: — 

’ai^T’qt^i^q’n 1 q«n 3i^i: ^qq^'irir^ wfq- 

fa[qq% f^w^mwwqq %qi'q5iqtqf?f qff: glq^ (%5[t3- 

Jiifi gRq5? I rq«q% qTq^q.q^srq- 

qiqitl.'‘'^tT I f%g>i ” iq^qi%fq qs- 

*Tqf««qf?ri35Wq?rfq^l4tqqqgaf^T%¥r[q:i This principle is applied 
here and the f^^tcl vindicated. The refutation is that ^qiqq 
might mean installation of Linga on the ground as much 
as on the body. The doubt, whether the ?«liqH means the 
installation on the body or an altar, is cleared by what 
follows, namely, *iiR ( contained in qsf ). If the word wqq 
means ^R, as it always does and as is popularly accepted, 
and if that ’Tqw or be restricted to qn% (in qiiw *iw), 
qqiqq- means the placing of Linga on the hand, i. e. on 
the body. 



txtract of Shankar Sanhita already quoted, which extract, 
namely, “ The Gods with Shakra as their leader wear me 
in the form of Linga on some part or other of their bodies 
like head ”, lay down the wearing of Linga in its gross 
form with a special mention of the place, on which it is 
to be worn. 

Some extracts from Agamas enjoining the wearing 
and worship of Linga life-long have been already given* 
Other similar ones may be seen in the Agamas, of which 
Kamika comes first and Vatula last. They are not given 
here for fear of swelling the bulk of the treatise ( weari- 
some length of the book ). 

= XII. 

An objection:— The Agamas themselves are not an 
authority (like the Vedas). Hence how can something 
laid down by them> like the wearing of Linga, be 
authoritative ? In reply we maintain that this is no 
objection. We ask ( the objector ) whether the authority 
of all agamas is denied; or the authority of the well known 
twenty-eight Shivagamas, that are known to have been 
written by the great Lord, Shiva, because it is said, “ The 
Shivagamas are an utterance of Shiva; the first in the list 
comes Kamika and Vatula the last ”, is denied; or whether 
the authority of those works written by Buddha, who is 
taken to be an incarnation of Narayana, and by Jina, is 
denied; because Buddha and Jina preach against the 
teaching of the Vedas that the slaughter of an animal in 
a sacrifice is as siuful'( as an ordinary slaughter and, there- 
fore, the sacrifices should not be performed }» The first 
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gfq^r i 

3317^1 ft !T II 

ssTff I 3?^5i^isfi5q2fsriq?f tRS^i: Ri«qf0 I 8|2} Il?i^i5c|=gt: 

?T«n— i 

f3j[% ^5^11 II 

ifif. irqwfiTq i%2ii^5fqr ^R«rtr f?i«9(^: 

^prl^^jr^fliR arra^JT i 

P. 13. %5[ qf(^qc[43l«-?fTcl. — This is the refutation of the 
objecter’s justification of qf«iff^ as giq^c^SW ^010: 1 The 
I%5n%^ says that such a justification in a roun<i-about way 
is no good; because in such a case the word qn"^ is unnece- 
ssary and can be well dispensed with, in as much as q# 
as the of ^stf? is at once implied and requires no special 
mention. qifSi thus becomes superfluous. 

P. 13. RR ffsiRi?];. — Here the objecter comes 

forward again and justifies his position by holding that the 
mention of qii% is significant in order to restrict the to 
qil^ only as ^I’q. There is thus, the objector says, f»rqq<^. 
But the says no to this- 

P. 14. ciqrqf^qRn^qai^: — This is the refutation of the 
foregoing explanation of the objecter. The Tes?ffc|53t says that 
the means of worship cannot be so restricted to hand only; 
because on the authority of ttsi:, qra, etc. are 

all as much the means of worship as the hand. 

r* 

P. 14. . 1% ^ |ti2fwqretw2J^ i^qi^frRqgrqjft:-— Herein the' 
points out that according to the objecter’s stand- 
point *' hand * alone would be the means of worship i. e. 

Such a restriction would be undesirable in 
contradiction to the authority contained in ftrqistr^ etc. 
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P. 14. nn etc — Here the 

anticipates that the objecter might say that even when the 
word was dissolved as 'tpii the same would be the 

contingency, uaineiy, that should be performed on 
hand oniy and no where else as in mind etc- But such 
objection, says the is quite untenable, because the 

worship of Liuga placed on ( the left ) hand might be done 
not only by the ( right ) hand but by ?r:, etc. The 
worship of Liuga, though restricted to the particular 
or eifsiit, can be performed by all means of worship, iriSr, 
iH:, ^ etc. Thus Linga, the object of worship, become 
But qn%,*PT:,^Rj etc. are all means of worship. 

P. 14. etc. — This is the refutation of the 

meaning given to the word as arfttiraw by the objecter. 
The says that of <ni«i is <5^ and arfirflOT is 

only its secondary or figurative sense. And whenever 
is possible figurative is unacceptable. njorW is to be 
accepted oniy when is inapplicable and 

unavoidable. This preferabilty of to ^'>n% has been 
established, says the in spires in I-l>5 in ^ — »fN* 

%sr aT:c*i5r®^;?l.| There the objecter maintained that fetw 
could be figuratively attributed to the inanimate srani, in as 
much as was so attributed to an'?:, IW;, etc. in some 
passages. This view of the objecter was refuted and it 
was established that in its primary sense was better 
attributed to animate and not to SWR figuratively. 

P. 14. 3T1 etc. — Here begins the refutation of the 

second objection by the author himself. Here the authot 
says that ^sfi'?*? means the of the Linga on the body. 
When the 3?5?? and the the beginning and the end 

of the passage, are to be consistently explained. The 
10 
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whole passage is — »!*?: i «rfl: i gj^^Rjrn; i 

igr 4f^ ^ *W! I fl’t'RR sR: I fll'RtssniJr sitr : l Jiq: 1 

f^mq JTR: I T^R w: 1 f^sarf^JIR ^^: I »I?R 5??: I sr: i 

^'r jr: I I *r»?: i f^i^»TR 5iq: f ^^?jr ;r: i 

^q^iTR sr: I sncflR ST*?: I 3?Ic«?l%*rTq' ST*?: I q^qR qq; | qRiSqpf 
qq: I ^?i?qlq’R T^q q^i^q Rrqq% l In this passage the tea 
Lingas, namely, 3 t4r ilsq or q^qijq, His first three modi* 
fications, snqfSn, fsf^, and the six further modifica- 

tions, stfiflsq, qqrqf^q, RtfSjq, %qf%q, gqi^q, and 3?iqn^, 
are praised by 3?^qR; and at last it is enjoined that 
( *a'qa5l^% ^q ) ^qq% — Linga in all its forms should be 
installed. In as much as the Lingas praised in the begin- 
ning of the passage are those, that occupy the different 
a^s of the body and are to be worshipped by the devotee 
to attain ^iq®*? with qwi^, it necessarily follows that ^qm 
refers to the q^q«RqTs and not the ^RtT^q. The tea 
Lingas praised in the passage are identified with 
as follows: — 

(1) is or q?;*#q. This is 

(2) 8?iRf^ is Rqfeq or ideal Linga. 

(3) fl^nqi^q is 5n"qRq or vital Linga. 

(4) igq'Sh'^ is |gtlR or gross or physical Linga. 

(5) qtqf^q is *T5TT«q, the first modification of RqiSq. 

(6) fi[53i^ is SRqfeq, the second modification of qiqi^q- 

(7) qqR% isR^ orRqq^f.the first modification of SRiSq. 

(8) f^rq^q is T^Ri^q, the second modification of SRi^q* 

(9) qR(^q is jRf^q, the first modification of pfeq. 

(10) is sTTRuRsq, the second modification of ^g<^. 

The author quotes authorities in support of the identi- 
fication of the various Lineras. excentinsr the er^vf^q. Bat 
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the following from 4T*iti%iT9<spt, may be noted in support 
of this Linga, namely, 

^ii%RiSi %rfiT TO n 

The whole passage to: 

trf^ has been explained in by 

as follows; — STOfT^: I f^rasTITO-I^ TO TOTOR^r f5»TOH 

*TOiw I I PtTO^an^TOi 

*1^ TOPrr qf^wraf ^41<njsiRr to: i 

^TOn^sjjrr^r to: i a^ilsuT^t iTTfn^jp^lmTOPira' to: I fttro?? 
TO: I latTOTOI to: I fTOai^HR to: I 

aa: I isp&teSTOt ^TOiTOWiTO^^R TO: I f^i^r 1^ to ajjiw 
cJ^t^ aa: I TOTTOaniiTO^jjTO to: i toi^ 353 %: 

aq: I TO^saia a gl ^TOf SJTO^TO \ TO^nr ^01:% to: 

aa: 1 TOf^R aa: I t^toi %% aronat 

TO 1 % 3 J¥>I ?%a: >=!# aa: I ^iIrR TOcTOf T%?gTOT^ TO: I TOTOT 
srmTOR afl:| ^rof^uR TOtTOaia 1 antma ^sftaiaTOTOiwrf^^TOTOR 
aa: I erTO fa ata gfara'aro aa: i q^ara 5 !^ a^ara^ a^- 

gatif^a to: i 'Ra^ara a^aaiTOat fia^aroia aa: 1 €laia «j|^- 

TO^a fa^5a4 aifaTO ^i^aa^ 

aiaro’^ aar a:^— 

T^i a aaaiTjpg ali%aiaa 1 
aroraacTOf al^agatRTO.ii 

ai^ aiTO^arof^a g^ia. ^ aa?^ ^raa^ sf^fM «iTOf% i sr 
aim: I aa a^at aa^a^ 

^(aiRj l 'da ia: lapfia I- ( Every time aa: was followed 
by aa^at?J5^} that has been omitted to avoid tediousness ). 
But it is to be noted that here there is no indication of what 
iSa is to be identified with what modified flsa form of a^%a, 
as is done by the author. It is to be also noted that the 
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explanation of and "TifSiq^, as and 

respectively, differs from tbat of the author’s. 

This passage has been explained by 
the commentator of qRPiin7Rqgt, similarly. And the 
different f^s are identified with f%»its, as the author 
does* But it is unnecessary to reproduce it here- 

P. 16. If it is not admitted 

that W'W is that of the Linga on the body, then there would 
result disagreement between the and the final of 
^qsT, if this were to mean the of the Linga on 
the ground* 

P. 16. etc — When something is to 

be determined as to whatitds or when it is to be determined 
that a thing refers to a particular thing, it can be so done 
by the six textual indications, which are (1) and 

(2) «n:qT« (3) (4) q;® (5) atsjqrq (6) a:qq%. 

These six have been made clear on page 28 of 
as follows;— 


«i4qrqtqqTft w il 

gRqlit^ I g?wf% 3Tf^iqq<cqigqk« isgiqq- 

vqWRFqq; | q I q fqm®?# qRfiT- 

qWTWRq^B«Riq^ltqg:q gm^ grqg arq 

qgjgg ^^^q?qg;q q;® uitq^ i%q i ar^g i 
fghl^.ai^qftfgra! ajslqiq: qgqq^i g%g ;gi^tg ^rf^tglqig^- 
»iq#g i gRq^gtr gqf^ i 



things, having limbs and parts ”, and then goes on to 
describe what the limbs and parts are, in reply to the 
question that arose about what they are, as follows: — 
Omniscience, contentment, eternality, independence in- 
destructibility, and possession of endless powers, these 
six are the limbs of the great Lord; so say those that 
know the truth. Knowledge, dispassion, Lordship, 
meditativeness, might, forgiveness, power of creation, 
self-consciousness, and government of the universe, these 
are the endless parts that are ever-abiding in Lord Shiva. * 
And this statement is based on the Agamas only. So 
also Mantras like Tryambaka and Shadakshari, composed 
by Shankaracharya and included in his works like Prapancha- 
sara and others, are of daily use and are introductory to 

all devotional rites. But the constituent parts of the 
Mantras and their veils are described only in the Agamas. 
And if the Agamas were unauthoritative, these Mantras 
would also be unauthoritative, contrary to the custom. 
Never do commentators quote from ( and do anything 
based on ) unauthoritative works. Therefore, authoritative- 
ness of the Agamas is as much unimpeachable as that of 
Smritis, Puranas and historical books written by sages 
like Vyasa, Manu and others; because these Agamas 
have been written by Lord Shiva Himself, the greatest 
sage, as may be known from such texts as “ You are the 
Brahmin of human beings; I am the Brahmin of the Gods", 
and ‘‘ Lord Rudra is greater than the universe; He is the 
great sage ”• It is also known that He is eternal from 
Him, the faultless and the spotless etc, The last alter- 
native also is no good, because we admit the unauthorita- 
tiyeness of the works written by ( the great ) Buddha, aq 
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strengthen his own position* as maintained by him in the- 
foregoing. In the hymn the sentence ^ con- 
tains the according to that the sacrificial post 

should made of tree; and the rest is the or 

praise of the tree. The objecter comes forward and says 
that it is not but the statement of fruit to be attained 
by the post being made of the tree, because of the word 
in the dative case, which expresses for the sake of 
( the fruit, 9?^). The refutes this by saying that 

unless it is actually laid down that the sacrificial post 
should be made of tree, no 'E55 can be expected. But 
the verb not being in the imperative or potential mood, no 
i%r% can be said to be laid down. The objecter may say, 
if it was not laid down actually, it might be inferred to be 
laid down- But the inference can be made, says the 
only from the of the tree. Hence 

^ *1^ is the and the rest is The whole 

thing is lucidly discussed by in his 

in 1-2-2 as follows: — 

^ , g;4 

1 3T^cts5r§;iT^^3i:3T^«rt:’^: 

I ^gnTwr^nH-^l: iTg^iTtJilrui?n% # 

i arar f 1 5rai 

»iTq% ! ^^lasnflrrq 

^ sh'^ wq: arqj^l arar^fW: ^ ^<1, 

^ I sirar- 1 ai^^RdcrXw ' 

f|cfi5r | jnar: gjit 

^ 3%?r: i !f =q-(^ i at^ra^ f^wi- 
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P- 17. etc- — This is an objection that 1^- 

■4RW is enjoined on those that seek and not on allj 
because says clearly — fisnfW- 

isSTTsTR'ji The author refutes this by saying that 

such an objection is untenable, in as much as gs^i*Tra»rT 
would also be restricted to those only that seek 3^'!^ and 
not general. Bat the restriction will go against the general 
custom of being practised by all- This is merely a 
technical objection and not that all do not or should not 
seek 3Fe?. 

P. 17. s{3*Tre3 etc. — Here the objecler comes forward 
to prove that is laid down in the negative form in that 

the non-performance of is productive of degradation. 

The :nee:s this by saying that his position is simi- 

larly sound, because failure to wear Linga also leads to 
degradation. The verse — iSh etc. is taken from 
vol. I, page 90. 

p. 17. The fruit of is not 

direct but is gathered through or praise- 

P. 17. ^%^I533cnt^r etc. — These verses are taken 
from JTfwng, as noted by RRfflTiF:, who remarks— 

It is thought that fi^9Ts and giwrs only reiterate 
what the Vedas say; they, therefore, elucidate the doubts 
that may arise regarding the meaning of Vedic sentences, 
which are many times cryptic in their sense. 
agrees with and similarly says— 

% f^i^T fl[3t; I 
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nwq 5iaf^5?rt% || 

But qiggiM aud JR^qgyoi go to the lengjath o£ saying 
tl)at 5111 first cogitated on gii'ili.s and then the Vedas were 
delivered by him, in words — a^fi gttq w^iir 

=5 f^P(:^i:ii 

The following may also be noted about the importance 
of and — 

( a ) 5m V ff^iragrm: wti 

55J5155T 55^55551550 5I5555I5I51t5>ra ! 

(si5’55iqf55c3:VII 1-3 ), 

( b ) I 5t 5ir5raii5 5t5?5 550T^^ I rra 5115: 

55hT 553% I 55II^?Itc55% 5r5q;t55'r T5«5iR 5 g5 5I55r55R I 552- 
x®5;.« 5155%% 5t 'i5T5'^tt't| 5W5I ^%TcIf5fllifr% I 301551^^ 5 
55T55T?T 55f^ I 5^^151 f5I5%|t5gT5T5r 5155# 55^5155 

5tlJ5l=ESt555,l %5i# 555 I 5555 5 51^5.1 555 5 55551'^l5il 

(^5l#5W55i — Unpublished Upanishads, page 10) 

It will not be out of place here to note a few instances 
of how gti5T reiterate the Vedas. The following will be 
the instances. 

(a) The whole of chapter III of %5f5(^55. has been 
stated in %5gti5-5ig5it5i as follows: — 

gtl1%a §0: 55r f^5^: <^WSVi \ 

311115 55% f5c5r %5rf5fl%^^| 

55T 5%5Rie^ 5«5#^5^5f^t 
’E5«^^ .MC15T5: ^55 5^ 551555.0 
1 5T515 m>4,155T5T5 1.5% I 
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^ ssT^w'fd: I 

i«T=5^i i« 

a ^ rj^or*?:^ aaarfr a 5r^a i 

3?«rr mf^hs^xw 

f 5^ T%^f^'3i a|?i: 1 

5ra qrqra ? ii 

XXX 

^ s[|: mnM 3oigf!t^ i 

sq#qia1?[tr ^ II 

XXX 

fr^ |?radi i 

sfT^raRram^ ^nawi ii etc. etc. 

( h ) The same has been repeated in 4th anqrq. 

as— 3?f^5T af’^aw qf^artl^tr: i 

qg ftaiwrar. TOf^ai; ii etc. etc. 

( c ) The following words of !li%<i3fki%ra;.-13^ are 
stated in awqgiTO the words are: — 

qr fqifji ■ j^fJr gira??t qq antiifif ^qf?cr qcgg r f ^ q f ^aiSd 

says qmgTTq — ^aqi f^niqqtq q 

JTIf qficqq: II 

qwf^qr!% 5nqs% =q i 

q^ alq^ =q n 

( d ) The words of ^nqiaiilqqg:— ^ ^S^i^iSsq^ 3nc*n 

aisfq5% af^ltrr l...g'eR qitq ^ qqi% srqisftqFr =q qi^ q: 1 — 

‘O 

are repeated in tpaftai as follows: — 

qtliqqj qfW!? fqiJTtq^q qsqq i 
«|iStT<n^ qt qT%Rt% qTqTfs^l sfa*. [\ 


11 
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aliso says: — qi ^I'^^sr ) 

%i5i: II 

(e) The first of etc. is repeated 

iu woiinq as follows:— 

%(It: sr aiTFAtS: 3?i^^i 

%r5nr?ftf^ u 

(f) *irat f^*Ti% is stated in f^:5far%?iiqfoi 

«nga M | 

gq^raf^wq qiRqit n 

Instances like these can be given ad infinitum. But 
this does not mean that ^imis do not contradict the Vedas, 
They often do so and therefore %%iJr lays down the rule that 

mik Many times they distort and 

overstate. 

The author, therefore^ quotes from 3^r®ns iu support 
of his position here as well as elsewhere- 

P. 19. etc. — This is an objection raised 

against, the statement made in previous verses that there is 
no ’Sijr? or art^R. The objecter says that if f^err is to be 
performed during the times of impurity, why not all 
other religious rites ? The author repudiates this objection 
by saying that and are not only uuobjec* 

tionable but imperative even at times of impurity, like 
?i5rTi3 and ^qi 3 , while and 

are performed even during the times of impurity, in as 
much as they are and are to be performed daily 
irrespective of sn^Rr. The author quotes from 
11-106, in support of his standpoint and stultifies the 
objecter. 



Bat it is not possible to nnderstond what the author 
means by as, according to the Lingayat Religion, 

there are no religious rites or except those 

prescrided in relation to 3?2r^toT and But they 

being are always imperative* From this suspicion arises 
that the author was an sfW''?, who stands midway between the 
Lingavata and the Bramhin of Hinduism and who observes 
some of the Bramhanic rites, in addition to those of Linga- 
yatism iJoreover, when Lingayatas or Veerashaivas have 
not to observe strtr or 'N?^ra, so meticulously observed 
by Hindus, there should arise no question of 8igf%^5 for 
if any. 

P. 20. sF^l^metc*— Tnis is an objection against the 
use of the left hand, on which is performed* The 

objecter means that the left hand is employed for doing 
the dirty work of the body and is thus unfit for the holy 
work of fS^rjjti* The author removes the objection by 
arguing that the left baud is used in conjunction with the 
right hand for (1) gw or holy drink (2' for holding the 
full pot to make an offering to the holy fire (3) for ?rTSlg- 
S'gw, ( 4) and for If the use of the left hand 

is unexceptionable for these holy rites, says the author, 
why should it be considered uijfit for ? 

The verse — etc* occurs in 
with a slight variation as follows: — 

3WT fijiHT gggr f5rt? I 

gT|¥iir sfin^ssrg 3^ u 

According to therefore, the STZTgTs are (1) 

(3)filE (4) (5) ggg (6) and 

(8) ^f* But according to Lingapurana they are (1) 
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(2) (3) 1% (4) J?sRT (5) >T?^or (6) (7) 

arm (8) and the left arm. The latter seems to be correct 
for there can be no use of ears for sfJiw. 

P. 20. ^ etc— This is the last objection 

raised against the position of the The objection ig 

that ftqrrc«r, the great and authoritative commeutator of the 
Vedic literature, has not written his commentary on the 
passage, which, according to the lays down the 

wearing of Linga- If says the objecter, had 

interpreted the text agreeably to the flt^f^^’s exposition, 
all he said would have been acceptable. But there being 
no such interpretation by the exposition 

is doubtful and unacceptable. The author argues against 
this tha,t might have omitted the passage uncom* 

mented on two considerations (1) That it was not useful 
for his purposes (2) That a different interpretation would 
be sinful. He argues further that (3) If all what is leftuncom* 
mented by f^Rosr were unauthoriative, many things e g. 

given by the author, would be unacceptable. 
(4) The passage has been interpreted by other equally 
authoritative exegetes like «6T55f%?ri%a, and 

(5) and lastly that has been laid down 

by in the gtivus (already quoted ). And there can 

be no higher authority, included, than 

And that the 'ncsffR;, has written the l^s and the 

9in«mrs containing i^q^Rvr, which, therefore, is irrefragable. 
So also is laid downjiy^ the very authoritative works 

like 

The author’s line of reasoning as to why left) 

the passage uncommented is very fanciful, as it is im- 
possible to divine the motives why he left the passage un- 
commented. It is at the same time not possible for any* 
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bofly to anoerstaiia whit purposes of would not be 

serrea ( ). The secomi reasoning that a 
different interpre^clti^Jri woa'.ci be proeiutive of sin, is very 
strange. Because has obvious'y has not interpreted, 

agreeably to the author’s exposition, other passages inter- 
preted by the author in other sections, e. g. 't'N' 

etc. and 3R 'if etc-, as will be noted in 

the relevant sections- The author’s reasioning, therefore, 
is unsound in this regar l. .\5 for other thiug-:, sai i bv 
the author, are reasonable. 

In contrast with these remarks, it may be noted what 
reasonable explana^on has been given by qafuun^, the 
author of as to whv like 

A 

and 3? qrei% have not said anything about as follows: — 

ft 5 »i«R’n 3*1: 

51!%?! pm sipr: smttfJii 

q^’rtlcrrJi? II 

113 qtr- 

q 3 T?n %3 3 35^ isn^i^wtrr-r 1 

The editor has not been able to avail himself of the 
works of and referred to by the 

author. But sra3<Tf^3P(l«3l’s exhaustive comtnentary on 
is available. He has been referred to by the 
author previously and has written his commentary on 
and other like 3?^ni and others; and ex- 

tracts from his commentary are qnote<l in different relations. 
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III 

P. 21. cfTrait: { ^T§>rsniorf^% ):— 

Here the author continues the discussion on the creed and 
principle of wearing Linga on the body. He is not content 
with establishing the principle of wearing Liiiga, on the 
strength of the solitary text. He, therefore, proceeds to 
interpret different texts of the same and other Upanishads 
and Vedas. The hymn “ etc. * is taken from 

the same It forms the ninth section 

of the It, therefore, precedes the hymn, already 

discussed and proved to lay down the wearing of Linga 
on the body. This hymn has been explained by 

chapter III, as enjoining the wearing of Linga as 
follows: — 

'aw I— wi ^ I aiig- 

T3»RItr I 317 

7iif%?n5. 1 tra: ww ir i siw 

513 31% 3r<3f^% 5S¥^ 

?%3T=E33L> 33 : 33^3 3tlf?33cl3T3T«'r3f ^3131311%% %3 i 

333l%q^I^fT35^ 33S33t3!33q5[3I«f^cl3 33:5r5f3I^. 
ewT^iT^3r5r^w^3 3r3Ji33^3is73^#rf^7tti. fSsq^twft- 

I irRt3tf»t333q^(^?WM^ 31%^3?q SI%3iT»t33I33tr 53 !: I 

" wr 33 5ra[qr ^. 35 ^ ^ 33 ?^ ^3 

^l3t33ft^?533333I3ftl%3fW’t3 Slt3lf^3T^^3fc33T3WfII^: 
3I%(i^3I^r%^|c73i^3gt3f3 “3Tf%% 3r ?3[il.3f4cfli^3i3l 3%- 
31315.” ^ f30ff3c3(5^3f%313t5 35133^331^3^ 3rt®T3 311- 
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anqqi^.i^- 

i5m:qi »:2>i '4:^,T5 ??.i i?irati^T%35'C®*r fanwJi^sqfq 
'‘^raf^Tsrq qf^r.s^sj?." 5=q:5;?nl[5q^ft q qtqwq*ll ^'^f- 


?!5r; 1 *? =q mqr^ws?- 

i arif*j5t^:i 

C5rw'f?5r^TJq3s^ ?i?q'irq.?';'f!5t?frr?i i 

-TSiara^ g^f.qw qfr 1 qg qglfqqRS^'Tqyq ?.qgqqg% 51^ %5{ 

*• ?Eq?45isiR!q: ” ira q5sfT'sq:% 

“ ^q?q jM ^iia ” ^Mi%, tif^^ffrqisi q^ 

^ qstSfa, qqiq^ qi q^53ira, ilrliqfq €i«^q 

iqqR 'sra f^?%, rfi^giq; i fisqi^srirq p^q q^ i 


^oj'wir p gq:q!^ 'jqy^yqq qqsiss'q q qr qii qr =^f^s, 
ira -c^isfr sq^ f«3^;q gq: q^ q !?: I pqqqq: I 
srqq: I qqT^Ciflsrqq: gqi qqj q: ^q^riq^iq: I 4^ ^:% qqyqqfp j 
qST sir: gqqf<.5 ^:*^(Tqq ^ q: ?q:i qr “sqjqq sraW^iStaiq: I 
qqqsq^iq^^g; | 3?s gq =l q?} qqqi qf3fti%I% qqT^ 3Il%TO»i 
'W^yq^tqf^ ^ra% i 


qqfqqyqq'fitiqi^rqf^i, page 147, interprets this hymn as 
laying down the wearing of Ling as folio .vo: — ^tr^qivqq- 

qsqr qRTqqrqi^^ q qqi qfiq ^ I ejqsn^: I srijSi 

“ quq^MsiTisq ^ cjfingsq'T * # ^^S'tqqiqqiti. i « qpiq 
qy^qra I%^'lfqrqiqf3>qiqqitl I 

en'snqscHSira qti% i 

^ 3qi%: 'R 5!?q 5%;35 i 3qq!%q;|^ , ^ 

l-qt^ficnqiqqyg: i “qfFt f«;qp^ ’’ fm i^ng^yoiqtqqra; i ^qral^si 
RR’.^q qfP^" fqq^rq^ ^wiqiqqiq=qRi: qq: 

ff§r qq3q|qq55i(q1^5t:qt'Jif^qqw qif%a i qrtor cr^iq?n%q!Sqr^<i| 
% qq ^jqiq- g^Riq^^g q=qg q^qq^oi qqn^^orpq 
I qy^qyqq faqqriq qsls— 
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qTfit tr I 

II 

*1^ %% i 

?rR ^t ?i^t gi%: ii 

»i=E®?i. rngq; i 

t%n mCqcr ii 

^?3iist g^Vr i ’^rif^cir ?nH^ sgsiC^t 

^ fa>n?H»ii§WRf?T^i%crflr 5 1 RPtfl^ugB^ 

w gl3[T ^ «tR^<Tig5%|: ®i ^nr*!^ 

fe»I*|5Ii|l^ qK?I I 
aiTRi^qra^ ii»i gpTOsqf^R^ ii 
Tra^ siT'ni^'h 3i: sniii?Kf% I 

?[ fRi ^ ii 

^ — ^TWR^q a'ra stiqi^i^gTIrani 

i^ttw 4^a5r5Ri^ra:ii 
g^t ami sT’ii'^f^’^Rci: I 
5iTO§»i^ ^ 5i5n%^ 51 ;i 
sn’jRTRic'n ?retiR'tR^;i ^ri^^n 

pn^g^WmifqR5ii55WR;r at i ^ sjtqr'^mi^iw f^- 

R f^n^^g^R^qsnoiqftsupf^qR^iR 3ir»Rg<T^?f<nlf 

aj^^aftSfnasJTT I <1^^; f(S^ I 

But it may be noted that the latter is a straight 
forward discussioDj simply to establish the principle 
without any objection raised and refuted, asrormer does. 
But the objections raised and refuted in the text of tS’RTl'n:- 
are more •clarions and exhaustive. The objections, 
raised in the text, begin from and end with 5^ 

'W:. ' They are: — 
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( 1 ) srnounsrsf#: i arei: 

•<^R'JiR%4T(irc>5r5f?r5j*rai^ i 

( 2 ) argwi 

( 3 ) ^'5519*?^: I siigrfls^'ksT ^•^ arac^iC - i iT f t^l 

( 4 ) ra?%5f%g?.?qnrnqi3^ ?Ri^9gffii5ii?qsn7€§t?nii 
There is an elaborate discussion in about 

the of iB95?nor and Bat it is not relevant 

to the matter under consideration. But Ijefore we proceed 
further, it will be proper to note first the interpretations 
given by and already 

quoted above, and f§i9SfT5C0Hi!t5I- 

(a) interpets it as— ^ 9J? ^ 

snf^cRJT «TPt4 ?IS?5 I sni«rF^5!< 

81 ^ 5 ^fjRT?tvi sntfsi (sii%#n ) 3^5 1 ^ra- 

^vqf gg: stgJiT sRTJTTir: m =s3R?n^ t 

(b> The interpretation of is identi* 

cal with the above, though stated in different words, except 
in respect of the last word which is explained as ^ «r(- 
^r«5*i^ qRor (%s<f )• 

(c) That of is— 

sr-^ “ »i»r 315*21 ^ 

9 ^ I g«rr ^ ^9 

^S* 3fRBi^ai«7 441^4^7 f«n ctsrI^ ! 

The interpretations differ very much. (1) Firstly 
both €Rlr7T777T55i and ^7t5gi^7tttr7i%?n7f8r explain 3 t r< i ^< > ii 
as 31^ or 3r!l[#r, but fS7Wfi<77is{5T explains it as 57?^ ^ or 
1911%: %®7 ^1 (2) Secondly both the foraer 

explain ^rrtto 1.^47 as 3n%f%7 or while the latter 

12 
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explains it as followed by 

namely, of ) (3) Lastly both the former explain 

nr as <Tnr^tiim: n^-' *n while the latter does not 

explain it at all. In one respect only, namely, in respect 
of and agree and 

differ from The author usually starts, 

strangely enough, with objections and not with the inter- 
pretation of the hymn under discussion. But he gives 
the interpretation somewhere in the course of the discussion. 

Basav^apanditaradhya, the commentator of 
comments on this hymn as follows; — 

' • ^ sr^i etc. — ^^rtr sr?R I 

I sTffirf^liR: I srgwi % gci 

ii»it«ratrRr5?r^§: i 3n1r¥rF5Ji»irswVR w «Rra aw -91^ 

,5^^. I *n “stii I 

. ■ . - Here the explanation is the same as the above three, 
50t differs in respect of 3Tf%^l9Roi> which is taken to be an 
idverb of while it is explained by and 

as or I 

ixpiains it as sr^raiofiq m I In another respect 

ilse, namely, the commentary differs materially 

rom the -three. ws is taken here as «sr>rj§^^»n*ra(T«!l‘ 

3oth and take it to mean 

i'Sttf.Lfg: while intereprets it as 5%. 

, . Xhe-^ has also been explained by ( page 20) 

,S follows:—^ g?# ^ g«f sm: 31^ I 

|!^3Wfg ^TRoi ST *T9I 3T^ ’HRf I 
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ar^r sigtsf €> afi^wi^ ar^roSn *w 

ancJPT; *iWi5fT(a Jire^n *1 'ci'ftffl^: I W5 siiq^?I?ifet; i 

In this interpretation aiwraw and are differently 

exptained. Particularly the latter’s explanation is re- 
markably different from all others, they are — 

TtR. The latter is understood. 

RI?Jn=g5RI 3|=RI15ftR 

P. 21. illraRR^^nfnlR wnwi^SRllicf: — This is the first 
objection raised by the objecter. The objecter says there 
is the word rrw only, but there is mentioned no special 
thing, for wearing; hence the doubt arises whether Linga 
is to be worn or some other thing or things. 

P. 21. R =R etc. — This is the objection the 

objecter raises against himself. If it is said, he says, that 
there is r.o proof of any other God to be worn, nor is there 
a custom of any other God being worn on the body, it 
indirectly proves that is to be worn. - - 

P. 21. Rf^RR’R.or 'nR?r«rra;— This is ah argumentative 
method of arriving at a conclusion asserted by the 
This method is generally adopted by all; but ^Rn%5rs and 
lln^s are specially fond of this. It consists in exhausting 
all alternatives about an assertion except one, that they are 
inapplicable, and therefore the last and the only alternative 
comes to be necessarily accepted, as the stated. An 

instance of this will be formed in the discussion . given 
above in There the conclusion that 

was a RIRRR, is established by this method, after 
proving the impossibility and unsoundness of other alter- 
natives’ of the 'i3'ri%R, 
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P. 21 . etc — Here the Vaishnavaitt 

contends that STI«I may be construed with wearing 
the marks of conch and disk, the special weapens held bj 
Vishnu in his hands, because the wearing of these has been 
the creed, established by the followers of Madhwafe 
also wear the marks- But the author chooses to relate 
the of the u*n§5t school in a later section. 

P. 21. — The objecter contends that 

may be explained etymologically to mean or 

i. e. as being imperishable or eternal and, therefwe, 

the only thing never to be rejected but aimed at for attrin- 
ment. But ^ and can be similarly explained to he 
objects of wearing. 

It is to be noted that is explained as stpsi or 

by both and Please 

see note in the beginning of this section. 

P. 21. etc. — By means of these verses 

the objecter establishes his second objection, namely, the 
wearing of *1^ and on the body. He means that the 
very old custom of non-Lingayat-shaivas might be Md 
down by the hymn, as corroborated by the verses quoted 
Iff and not the wearing of Linga, as asserted by the 

P. 21. This contains the third objeo- 

tion. , The objecter says being in the benediclive 

mood, has no force either of the imperative mood or the 
potential mood, which alone can enjoin. 

P. 22. si fT This is the last and the 

fourth objection that the hymn is not an in as 

much as it is obtained by 
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P. 22- etc. — Here begins the refutation of 

the various objections in order. The author begins to 
refute the first objection, that the hymn lays down the 
wearing of marks of and and not the Linga. The 
author says that ail other deities 1^*3, and others are 
perishable and alone is imperishable and eternal. It natu- 
rally follows that being perishable, the weapens held 
by him are more so. Therefore, the hymn cannot be 
expected to lay down the wearing of perishable objects in 
preference to the eternal thing, for attaining fii?. The 
sentence etc. ” is taken from 

proves that is the creater of an?ll» & 
^ as follows: — '?<• 

ii 

* ® 

5r’«Ri4?T5n n 

gnia gain ‘m agt^nn^ll ffrr...t^ 

sfnff; ftit: aat 

m 5tR% ffit 

(wtagit^ page 23). 

The following verse from may also be noted:— 

^53^51% sj^PU?: I 

Itiq g^Rfl: i 

3Rs«i^ g^PP?: I 

sfgf% fMhpq g^pw-' u 
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'i®: 1^: I ^tniiiii r(q5^ 

sqi^sqi page 60 ). 

P. 22. =qq^l%?icf3 etc. — By quoting these verses ' the 
author means that the ■ hymn cannot be expected to lay 
down the wearing of the marks of i?ra and =q^, when the 
wearing of these has been condemned by g^iwrs and ^s.’ 
The verses are found also in 

P. 22. etc.— This refers to the discussion 

contained in section VI I infra. 

P. 22. etc — Here the author finally 

establishes the conclusion that being eternal is to be 

worn on the body. 

P, 22. !! ^Ronrif qfrcTT etc. — This sentence is taken 
from This has been produced here in proof 

of %q being eternal. 

P . 23. etc. — This is the explanation of why 

^TtTOi' is repeated after the words qRor 3rf?tuw 

The author reconciles the repetition by saying qitte 
is only a general injunction of wearing or 

qts?4l^ being incomprehensible or intangible to all sense 
organs physical or mental it ts impossible for a devotee to 
wear it. It is» therefore, followed by ^ at the end; that 
^ means or the author proves on the next page. 

The author’s explanation of the repetition after qtw 

is not* satisfactory. The repetition is explained by 

and qqi?Rnt4^tlN<^wf^ satisfactorily. 
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P. 23. — This is proved ou the next 

page in ivorvis ^ ^ etc- But is explicit 

on this point, which says:— m^l si 5 t^ 3^ ^! 

^'3^5!:, fair i. €T?5^: is 


P. 23. 33 etc. — This is an abjection to the author’s 

assertion aboi e that <3 j* is i- e. fsfi*!. The objecter, 
says that 3?, being the prime alphabet, includes in it all 
other alphabets. therefore, comes to be included by at. 
3? at the same time is therefore, is 1%®^ and not 

Linga as maintained by the The following verses 

from si 5 |f«»ra'ia!t, part 1st pages 43 44, are to be noted in 
connection with the importance of the alphabet at, as beinw 
prime the alphabet and as such being the source of all 
other alphabets; — 


3?r{^3si: 3313!! i 

arari: (i 

3i5jr% <R 

3?^: »rgiT 'iti 1 


?n!nw 3 |tR:T 11 

3T^<iqi W «8I^tS^t =? ^I§f: I 

qtr^ 11 

5msi¥%: €fs4 »fralr ft: i 
^ gn: il 
33W'>ni,H 
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1 ^' P.23. etc. — Forms the first verse of 

a Sanskrit lexicon. It also occurs in 
The verse is quoted by all commentators to prove q«rac? of 
9isi coming at the beginning of a philosophical work or 

P. 23, I gq'i etc. — “ m ar^iii % gaTi 

*1^1% ” 51% w^et: qoft: 

T%^ro 5^1 KTf i%r I ‘‘ 9i^^ioTmi%Sit<T ” 5% g|> 

wn'T^^ 8!«ilri^«i^tcHl3rr^ftisfr5n4cW5^ »T??flT% (see page 
5 of published by Adyar Library). “ 

taken from shows that is ar. 

P. 23, aj^ilc !n»Tl etc. — This extract is taken from 
in a sketchy form; the passage in full 

is— si5!i givrr%5?gtiq5^5^iciiisr aqd '^:gHR«n!l 

=^1W15T Jjpsmraf^cr soi^ «^«JlIcgg-RlTR =^RflRlT5BR Jrnft 
^HR*IR =gHT?*tR3«lt R'S ?1H1RR =^t;ic*IR ^ 
OTRUPT =gpR«TR =^R?rR*lR 5[T5^R *aHR»lR ^CRRH 

=g3:QHicJiR ^r55r%s«iR?i^ciT«i3^' 9<5Hr am 

3^«T %3»?ir ^r^pt ^i’R ?ri%rthritr ?R3t 

arR»r%5RR?i 4 iifR^ *r?RR9r 

=q «?5r »n5m%: a^Rng^i^rpfirWR;# sil^i 5 % 1 Here the 

words sftRf and f^»iR^f5q are noteworthy. Do 

they refer to the three fold f^rs, SRf«nT, and 5B^ ? 

P. 23. This is the refutation of the above 

objection. Here the author proves that is on the 
authority of the verses quoted from T%qgii''T and f^ngtR. 
The verses tR etc. is. taken from ^g^flcrr, 2ad part 
page 39. In addition the following 2 verses are to be 
noted^ as explanatory of fen (%ql^n) beij^ formed by 
ar, 3, q and of the being ^ or ai^rn^. 
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3T3in% i 

awrari: f^ »n«T g^r li 

g5?JTf.ii?g^ qtqg: | 

fa*5?T:cg n II265) 

The following verses in proof of being are to be 
noted: — 


fg^r tT’T‘^*?'5n ^ S5i?n55r ^ n 

*T’ttw =g iiM an ’W I 

3rari^ 5r0? 5 5!n^g ii 

2j#^fSgrt^ ^ gi%«TriiT^gSg ^ i 
»?«i?ig^: 3^: qi^^: il 

'Tt^i ^r ffm- qf^n^: ii 

(q'JiqTql^qg., Unpublished Upanishads page 31). 

All lt#rqT%q^ s like 3Tsiqi%i and q:gqg^ etc. say that 
is f^, 

P. 23. *r etc. — In this paragraph the 

author proceeds to refute the argument that ai, being the 
prime letter, includes in it, ^ and that a? being is 

fq^. The author refutes it by saying that t ^ 
is merely an ar^fg, like g?jwiT being an srfwig 

of 4&*. If ai^q, being the prime letter and source of all 
other alphabets, were alone to have the expressive power 
of all alphabets, all words made up of others would lose their 
expressive power, except though si, and there would be an 
end to speech except through si. This is our explanation 
of the author’s line of argument. But qf^i%qf*nq explains 
differently as follows: — 

13 
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»n^: I 

P. 23. 8?5=5rsTT <^'i^^'>fRf etc — Here the author reduces 
the position of the objecter to an absurdity. He says, 
that supposing sr is the prime alphabet and all others 
merge into it, «T ^ H, when read from right to left and 
when would merge into its source, and ^ would merge 
into its source, sT, the whole thing, as is well known, will 
become ^ and not remain mere er, as assumed by the 
objecter to express f^g. being proved already to mean 
the objecter will indirectly cut under his own feet. 

remarks as follows, about the of et 

and — 

51 cril 8i5itr I »n%: 55ra 3n?^ciR5cfi1^ i 

1 Jffi^ 55«ni%R^5T ^ f^f inwioit 3t^*n^ 
3fWrniF5*fTOnciTeR5^i=5t5t5 erramf^ 

The following may also be noted in connection with 

'S' 

(a) ai5TO5W»i5tt| SIRfI 

sri^5M i ^ 3?5i\ W 5 

sif^ «9icr«i: gtfs; sr% ^ Wf 

1?^^: ( see ^'nr^’s on % etc. ) 

.’( b ) 9T*iT5r5fg^5«R?i^: sTT^q^: «n^i 

( RifwlTf^aL). 

P. 23. am 4*rai45?s»it^r 

4«R5i45fwf^r is 4*R5 or 4n«55f5 and ^ being is 

also 4*1351. 4*135^ or 4*ra^??fti5 is usually derived from 
5^. ftiwll 5WI5n% ?4l^tT<^gt54a?«lr3!5l#’ 

5TO^ 5 %t ^ 54 I 
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fin: » 

sE^qj qin || i 

( see f ^qga w by ?tW3<C%ct page 30 ) 


ifte^ s Cii^ t a staunch Iri, devotes over 8 pages to the 
etymological explanation of as <v?^Wi>6< or (^3S). 

The following few extracts may be noted in addition, 
it may be seen by-the-bye that he quotes the very verses 
quoted by the author here. 


(a) arqqr to: 1 5^ ^ 

I cw : — 


3iwii<{q<syto5n*r*rqR^»nq?i: 1 

to 11 ifij 

(b) m to: I gTOt:il5ijrto3^'qisni5pn 

q^to^q ^qqraroqji i 


(c) siqqi qf^ to: I qwqq:. I ?jqT :— 

^ ^ toi qtoWgqsBqq;. i 

i%qto3^ qgsqiqf eft to: «: n 

(d) qsi to qqs to: » toqi5mPBMf& wtorq?- 

^ qq I eftl ft — ftlqsftfttoFsq to to: toft^: ffcT, 

ftf t*lR^Sl^--ftqnft^ q ^ qftf fftWUft ^ [ 

tosi^q ql’^ftt toft w in: ! i% 

(e) qqi to: 51 ^ qto 

eRfttolr^ ftifto qg^ 1 The last is only the 

rhetorical explanation of ( b ) above . 

P. 24. etc. — Here the author refutes the second 

objection that ftftft might lay down the ftrrft of q?q and 
^[Kf- The author argues out the objection that v cannot 
U 5 any way mean q^ and W!?- Hence the two cannot take 
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the place of as the object of wearing. If the objec. 
tion meant that and were to be worn in addition 
to Linga, it would be agreeable and admitted. 

P. 24. etc. — Here the author refers to some 

authors of past times that explained the words of the 
hymn, viz. that meant vRq and ^^ 5 ? and, v meant 

Linga, and the three were laid down as the objects of 
equal importance of wearing on the body equally carefully. 
But we have not been able to find out who the authors 
are referred to here. 

P. 24. etc.^ — Here the author refutes the 

third objection. He argues that Jjjrraq; in 
has the force of the potential mood, as much as ijjrreq; in 

ipt^and airaJI,in aawmtrqc. have that force, 

explains ( in as has 

thus been proved to have the force of the potential mood. 
It may be noted that of the two instances, sgrren” 

and might mean 

But it is difficult to understand how erran has the 
force of- a itt^’s remarks are to be noted in 

this connection*.— 

^rrar^^sr ai^^r #r»r «m'>T firff^fa ^^4 

P. 24. H ^ (4f^5i%ai^qg^?r ^ 

•Here is the fourth and the last objection, which is untena- 
ble, says the author. The sentence may be enlarged in 
explanation as — 
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^1*5^1 The objection means that as there is the ei<i3l^i^ in 
?!jnTJ?r5i, it is sinwfTTJnH- Therefore there cannot be 
an ar^f^ in ’PW^- 

P. 24. etc —This is the refutation of the fore- 
going objection. Here the author savs that is 

first laid down by Subsequently 

the %% is re-iterated by €4faH and the 9n%5t«i or 

of is laid down''’iiflni^-'ri^ 4^. And in as much 
the sentence as a whole lays down 

ari^Btor, not laid down by the hymn under discussion, the 
3r^i¥^ of is unaffected. In this connection 

the refutation of an objection of identical nature on page 
27 of the test be noted . 

P. 24. This seems rather abrupt, 

as there is nothing in the previous discussion about the 
hymn 5i4i etc. being an 9i4fR[. it is, therefore, 
probable that some portion of the text might be missing, 
though iu all the three editions, no such words being found, 
there is nothing about has failed to 

note this and comments on this as follows: — sTMf 

cnrrfil^ 'csitaw 

ar55rT^ gontf^i^ ^ 4is75T I suwfani. sr^r sruSr 

Here the author means that ipfl 
^jSretc. is an sfsi?'? of and precedes the hymns, ^ 

and gliisir 5«rf7gRt 71(3144 7l^. After 

the 3r7fT7 and the general ^i% of vvearing ^7 is laid down 
by this hymn, the two latter respectively particularize 
the and in the heart and on the hand 

for gsiT. Hence the objection advanced by the objecter 
is untenable. 
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P. 25. — The author seems to take 

all these and other hymns about o£ the 

as forming one section* 

P. 25. 3pJl5r — Elaboration or of fSn in a 

different hymn, viz. etc. 

The author quotes in support of explanation the 
verses from The following additional verses are 

given by and in support of 

their own explanation from the same 3^:— 


3r#s % f§r»i JIT i 

=51 3^1 ^ i 

5t>tq=qi^? ii ( P. 80) 

€Rfiqw3 iJifirqi^rr: ii 

aiiq^ilst =q 5^f^=5^ '» 

wn^cq=qg ^qf^isq^qi^jRiqR^! o 
=q g^otr I 

45HM ii 

page 150). 


IV 


P. 26. ^(RRTT^nn^ ‘‘ f^^fq: etc. "—Here 

the author continues his discussion on qi^f^qqRoi by takings 
hymn from^%(T#Tftpsra^, one of the ten principal Upanishads, 
and interprets it as laying down the wearing of on 
the body. The hymn forms a part of the fourth section 
of %!jnBirq of the. TJpanishad, which is itself a part of %%• 
This hymn has not been commented on or inter- 
preted, like the last one, either by or ^qrarait- 

But it has been explained by qgqq^tiR 
a coipmentator of the Upanishad. His commentary of the 
hymn in.extenso is: — , 
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^ H »TiqT3r i — f^^il 

HT^sn sn^^gai'ort gNMTtii’ji ^t5?wi«n#»Tii^9a^f 
?gjmirnTi€5n^«?5np?si;y53iifqzi®»igi^<ijni^ ^sisB^wwiSq- 
<j?iT !i tR^i asuT arfiaiaif^atifli ^r% I bthi’?: 

Ji: ajaa: '>m: ajj: ?rafa?i!^5W; i ^T^i: 

” ‘‘aw laaffg^l: %3[f: a#?'- ” ^a^^iRpfca 

ftT^wraL I ^aaracTaaaaaa: at am pa fwfaaa i 

35^13 f^^aara I a^taa, ” “ a^ra aa: scai- 

I i^^a: ajair^^: i aaara^af^asn^ a!|s^ aw?j ' 
“ a ^ ai aw a pa psrt^f * fcariamfli-' i a ftta: i 

a^maaam: aif^: slig^raiaa^ i 
ilia alawa: awca^ n 

maii^^: 1 ar ar aaar ^^i^ai t gi^i ^S% aiaa^ a^iaaj- 
ai I aif : i gf^gia^ alias ft ai«^ i sifaw afiaa 

taw f^aaaitiaw ana aaa aa ^sf taaiiat ata i ara ^la 
aaitafa aiaftftailtmiawiaa aitftgaariagaiwa aflajaa waflaai- 
aiacasnwaraaaia., ‘‘ama: iwa afti'it^iaiwaaa.aR^ 

%n%%ftaita ^iarafacaa srrapaw aaagaaaftaia^ ajwaaaai^ 
aiwar«aw 3iwa^ani.i “a taaiar awa^” 
‘‘ awita: %a: f?a; * iwift^f^, ‘‘ taia aa: afataia aa: * ^ i ft ar 
aaawa^ftstaaRpa itit a ^a^ai a i 


feaiPiaPial aw ga^ a ftat i 


^at^naaaaa^ aii^ia^fJiRara;, aTwtacnar <«ia»^°a w ftwianT- 
aaara^aaw a^J^aifaam/aataaai^, gaaiaaat aiais^iwraHaaraL 
aifr%aqftacaaiaaw aimaiaiSait^^sta aaaa aaf!r i %a “ 
aaaaia ’’ “ taitt a?fw ” ‘ fcaifti^ awifir ftwafaat%: i aa: aaRia- 
fSaant 9 ^ t ar^t fta^a snaar ra asaaiaffaiaaT aftffs agraia | 
aaar t aa agamai #i^^:anaiaiaafaiw rai ( ^< ^ ^^aa T a^ - 
aai I aaiwi aiaivat gaar- 
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s 5i?W 1 Elliot: q^lisra^ arf^qqfe I i 

^ wig^siq^r-— w m\ »iit! w 5i*ii nq: i 

2rqr qqi aqr ?gr: 2i*ii ?:fe?cisiT ^aJiii 
?n ?5!T qwi ?^qi gcqiqf qif^'i qxr i 
mqtfsq qqt»fTq *a5qt5i^?!:il 
feq ftqr iqmqf : i 

*jr s^q ^ qqqqiqgr ii 

^sgqi^a^i i *fqqT ^if%^sgqT srpestitaT i ^fqsifiii; 

^%racqft5J^:i “ qitqfH f f 3 ^ qf^uq^qr * n% 

«^i[^qra^rq^IqT%B ^T qq fllqtq l 

ff^f^ qiq: I 

The author of ^qRq^«T adopts the explauation of 
the hymn by sftqfeqfeq ( see «ft?CTisq, page 7. ) That the 
explanation adopted by the author is different form that of 
qqqq^W% will be clear from the following: — 

(a) qiwqsqfq ^ ^ qicT is not found 

in the commentary given above. 

(b) is explained by qqqq'^ as qtlr^^r^ %?:; 
while it is explained in the text as fqqfrgq^qq^^: I 

(c) ^qis is explained by qqqqfVqi^^q as ifiqqs 
qi; while it is explained in the text as qtrqqg. 

However it is undoubted that the explanation of qaq- 
qi%5fro’W has been mentioned, though sketchily, by the 
author on page 29 in paragraph beginning with sf^ etc. 

The hymn under discussion has been commented on hj 
^q^rqi^T; as follows:— 'Jrqi^fqH *li5iq^ =q tRjnf^qra’^ 
qwClqifeqci i ^ q qtt Wi ^q^hgf « q fitqqrqf ” # q Tltqq^i<l 

^qiqrgw .^q^: qraisqiq^ q|qq: '‘qqqtqfqr’’ 
qnT^?r^^Tq[.i ^ ‘tiq ssqtqqi^wq 1 9ff«r?( srqjqM wqft- 
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aiKs f5!f(?:: ajn^s^iTspja: afr^.'?: «TRS#r si^m- 
i^vra: 1 51 1\ (^^‘i‘.'?:<t5(t5ig: i ^ ir^'its an«i^ gi- 

JTi qf fl- 4 'T) a??; 5711:3 ^555^3 qi 1 afrfs 1% 

s'®Tfi I ?T^;'=i% 7 * ' 3 ; % ♦pt’t ^I'^T^jcii 

1 ?rCi<Ji 5T im 1 55jrn?:% swjt- 

Ji^MW4??<>ltH: I iliSfT ^ AgSTTfaT Ji3;r5fRRI^ *r35»7:fi?<ifRqir: ; 
«^i¥5rt ^5n¥3if nj^ .7«f sna# >^Rn jpPEnJt^: I snw- 

?R#iiJr: ^ra«i<>i4^rsr?3t& 1 %sii g ei^flrg f| an^ i 

g?jw: qfwicw: sr%f^ OTSjssjrf^ia^^Rj^i 5 ,g^^ 

I fl^T an^f^a^ ^ a F^ akwi^atipT 

?^: I «Taoi'^^aTcJRriJni^ %r q Jima 1 acai?!qf^a?onf^ 
1 It is sure that agaaisani^q refutes ( see 

page iJ9 ), so also fflafir'Tfsg in his *fH5Wi«r. 

Other arrai^Ts of different Schools explain the hymn 
suitably to the philosophy and principles ^£ their respective 
Schools; but it is uunecessary to reproduce them here. 

The explanation, which is adopted by the author and 
discussed with pros and cons, is of a portion of the hymn 
only, though the central and the pithy portion of the text, 
requisite for proving the principle of wearing Linga on 
the body. 

P. 26. ^ stands for era, a Krit affix 

denoting the agent or the object or impersonal activity* 
(131^ qfs— trriSr^r III-3-1I3 ) Here the affix denotes the 
agent and imparts the sense of srnt4j or to the word qRvr. 

P. 26. 3^ Here starts theobjectiou to the 

interpretation of the hymn and ends with ’i^qitqe TStra^W- 
saia^* The objection is that the text q^sfqwfsffi etc. is an 

or restatem^int} on account of the relative pcdnouQ 

14 ■ '■ 
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sfi ifl it. The relative protioira eipects an antecedent, 
which, in the present case, is found in the hymn of 
namely, 

aw: ftrew TWcfll I 

a ^ a %w\: a « 

But to understand better the chain of reasoniug 
. contained in the objection, the following verses from tfee 
section of the Upanishad, are to be noted: — 

ailK^Sai aiwiig# « 

aaa n 

?w>5a?a ^i: ii 
aamft ^ ^P5*iRi^gw??5re i 
aw *rft wai^: 

» fia i ?^wa g C r ’flai «nwai«uwT n 

awi: %«iaT a’ft a^aicai wa%a: i 

« 3TOI a %a: s aft: la: Irsar?: w: ll 

etc. therefore, an atgaia or reiteration or restate- 
ment of the antecedent statement contained by «Ri«l?r5Rfl®a 
etc. The antecedent staetment refers to the divine prindple 
residing in the heart cavity. The restatement, accordingly, 
must mean the same divine principle and must mean 
the of that very divine principle. This stand-poiat, 
moreover, is supported, says the objecter, by the fact that 
*W means the Highest soul on account of the adjective 



(of Universal form), which cannot be applied to 
any other deity, which all have limitations; this is also 
supported by the mention of unqualified in the text 
under discussion. 

P. 27. ^ 3nmt!t^:--This is the refuta- 

tion of the objection stated above- The upshot of the 
refutation is that a Vedic text may restate, but must contain 
something new or state something special or additional, if 
it is to be significant and not superfluous. The objecter’s 
standpoint fails to conform to this test, because, according 
to him, the hymn etc. is a mere restatement without 

anything special contained or mentioned in it 

But such mere restatement is superfluous and 
is, therefore, of no meaning (•! 

P. 27- — This sentence 

states the principle of logic (squi), on which the refutation 
is based. 


p. 27- era This is quoted 

here by the author to strengthen his own position. The 
whole discussion, which is synoptically stated here, will be 
found in on page 23, edition. 

P, 27. sigwr...q5» Herein the objecter makes 

an attempt to prove that the hymn etc. does contain 

something new, viz. that the of WRW is stated, in as 
much as means sTfanJ 


But explains it 



'P: 27. This is refutation of 

th'^4orfe'goiD^ attempt of the objecter. The author, as a 
i%^rf^il,'ht'gu^s that the antecedent -statement also does 
contain the 'S® of the ^'iTtifrr. But it is to be noted- here 
the verses, containing the antecedent statement, do not say 
anything nbout the ^ to be attained by the ' The 

question, therefore, arises how it is that the says so. 
This qUiestion can be answered in two ways. (1) Firstly 
the is^ not expressly Stated in so many words but is 
implied by ^nra'Jii’s attainment of at-one-ment with 
the , as stated already on page 6 of the text iu 
■vrords etc. ”. Or secondly, (2) The ’53 

referred to iiere ( etc. ) is stated a little 
later at the end- of the -ISth section, namely, suw: 

?r ^ 

It is also possible that the referred to here, 
may be corm'ected with the 'BS, stated at -the end oF the 
^wf^Win words, because 

the *133 to be attained by the ^msrr, as stated at the end,-- 
n[;|.ust be the *53 common to the varieties of otisbi laid down 
in the various sections' of the Upanishad. The "author, 
therefore, contends that the bbjecter’s explanation is 
untenable. 

P. 27. snr Here the objecter, after 

bmqg.jefuted; opposes the with the difficulty that, 

if; the. hymn under discussion were to.lay, dowu 
it. would contradict the antecedent, statement, which lays 
do>n the srcT^ww. There would, therefore, be a conflict 
between the two hymns instead of agreement. 
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who meets it by saying that the hymn srfr^^ etc. " 

is not the antecedent of “ etc. ” but WW?! is 

so- The present hymn restates the 
of and makes a special statement of the fruit 

to be attained by It is, therefore, not superflu- 
ous but contains an of fruit. 

P. 28" ^ ^ST’tro* — The forces the issue upon 

the objecter by saying that he ( the objecter ) cannot afford 
to be content with having the hymn under discussion as 
superfluous, as no Vedic sentence can either be superfluous 
or meaningless. 

P. 28. wgw ^ ## ettc.— Here the illus- 

trates his assertion by an example of how attempts are 
made to make Vedic sentences significant and not superflu. 
ous or meaningless. The example given here is discussed 
in the 3rd paragraph of the text on page 10, where 
was preferred to in order to avoid the undesirable 

contingency of making the sentence superfluous. 

The says, therefore, that to avoid such an undesira- 

ble contingency in the case of the present hymn, it is right - 
to take as the antecedent statement .and not 

etc- 

P. 28. — Here the objecter con- 
fronts the with another difficulty that, if gra were 

to be attained by the sentence etc. 

would be contradicted. This verse seems to have been 
takerT’^^^^— But the line in the verse, as 
printed in the Mysore edition of the book, differs slightly 
from the line quoted in the text. The verse printed there 
is: — 
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II 

P. 28- %5r This difficulty the 

meets by saying that gi% is obtained from itr^ only and not 
as maintained by the objecter. In support of his 
assertion he quotes various sentences from different Upa« 
nishads, like that it is the special privilege of 

to graiAt 5^ through his sj^ns* Hence the sentence 
produced by the objecter is unreliable, particularly because 
it is from a which is weaker in authority than a 
and cannot prevail against a 

P. 28. ^ ^ ^ " etc — The objecter 

presents another difficulty to the The difficulty 

is the sentejuce contains a prayer for being endowed with 
iJwr or intellectual capacity ( to understand the real 
The intellectual capacity prayed for an hemg internal thing, 
can better be secured by internal worship of The 

sentence implies, therefore, the internal wearing for the 
acquisition of an internal thing and not the wearing of 
external Linga. 

P. 28. 1% ^[*84 etc.— This is the reply to the above 
objection. The reply is that the devotee, practising inti- 
mate association of ^ with f^»r, has to wear Wi^ to attain 
gradually the knowledge of leading to final beatitude. 

therefore, is a means to that end, as much as 
the external devotional activities of and o thers, like 
the holy bath in the river Granges etc., have been said 
to be the means of their attaining the knowledge of fl5Ri;and 
liberation. The upshot is that it is not that internal things 
like are alone the means of securing the internal 
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things like but external devotional activities are as 
much the means of gaining an internal thing like 
knowledge- is similarly the means of securing 

internal 

f| is taken from »T*Tfs[i?P 

canto III. 

P. 28. etc. — This is second instance of 

how as productive of internal stcs (unseen 

merit), is justifiable, as much as external sacrificial 
performances are productive of unseen STI^. 

P. 29* — This is further reason of 

how can be justified by the mention of the 

particular external things attained by viz- the 

sweetness of the tongue and the intake of knowledge by 
hearing, etc. 

P- 29. ^ etc — The verse quoted states how the 

devotee attains afrone-ment with or how be attains 
by practising initmate association with the 
is the extraordinary condition of a person, who 
moves with hjs mortal frame in the mortal world bat who 
is at the same at-one with the This extraordinary 

condition attained by a devotee is the result of his 
starting with is thus as much the 

means of external prosperity as of internal spiritual 
prosperity- 


P. 29- Here the 

states how the second modification of ^afSn, 

and the deity presiding over the water element, gives to 
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the devotee the sweetness of tongue, the of water; 

and how sigr^an, the second modification of and 

presiding over ether element, imparts to the devotee the 
capability of attaining l)y hearing. The 

thereby proves that is productive of external 

prosperity to the devotee, only as a means of internal 
( spiritual ) prosperity. The hymn expressly lays down 
the attainment of external prosperity, and not mere 
as is asserted by the objecter. 


P. 29. etc — This is the refutation of the last 

■ part of the objection advanced by the objecter that the 
hynan mentions as may be known from the adjec- 

.tive-^'^^^ and from the use of unqualified the hymn, 
.therefore, cannot be expected to lay down the isi^nRHW, 
the modificaiton of in a gross form. To meet this 
objection the author says that the unlimited 
comes to be limited as through his 

This He does to favour His devotee that he may be free 
■from the worldly trammels. It may be noted that this 
very statement is made by the author previously on page 
8 of the text. The author quotes sentences from 
to substantiate his statement of being 

P' 29. — This is to substantiate the 

in its highest form, is coextensive or identical with 

or in that form is merely an appel- 
lation (^l) of as it were. Hence in any of its 

forins, including worn on the body, is 
proves that fiR is as follows: — 



# =? *11^ 1 
sisrW a i%c';g\^^!i graqinrg sj^r n 

...air. T%1 5l5r f;3ra etc. etc. 

(see flR5igTWil5 PP- 20, 21, 22). 

P. 29. 3i;%getc. — This is che refutation of i^lWt s 
interpretation of the hymn by as already 

mentioned above. That it is so will be evident when the 
commentaries of and already given 

above, are carefully perused. 

«t'?%’Tf§3 in his ( page 17 ) establishes that 

this hymn is the ST^ifl's^of as follows: — ‘‘arssi- 

^ I wr31% ’’ 

‘' g4iS»i ^7- 

gi% * ^i^'jiasrri'Ji 5 r«^:q ^ sf)^ » ‘‘ 311=7^ Jjjrtg " 59 t?r 

a?ti 5T ^5f: I 

P. 29. — The author quotes some verses 

from in support of his conclusion. But they are 

not quite appropriate, except that they lay down and 
applaud the wearing of Linga. But the verses quoted by 
from are very appropriate to the discus- 

sion about the explanation of the hymn:— - 

?t«n faaqiloifinq% I 

II 

flr af *e^r§ 11 

. sif 3^21 53^5 I 

1 %^ qiHR*R: i 


15 
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^ ?l?T si% t^=^^<iHTI%f^f u 
T^I ^ ^qi?fl§^isrq»nI^ofl I 
5'>ii¥srf II 

Wfifli: 'iraci'i^ifJ? If I 

3T9KW q«n 31% sfi^i ^igsfi icf! II 
^ nnw g^ii%^ li 

V P.30. 

In this section the author vindicates the principle of 
wearing Linga on the body hy interpreting the 3rd hymn 
of ^isqiq, which is— sii % W i%^i Ti'raiiiirjfl i 

?Rr 5i??i35[i ^5in3ii ii 

The author takes the first line only and interprets it 
as laying down the wearing of Linga an the body- 

and also take this 

hymn and interpret it as enjoining the wearing of srf^r^ii, 

Their interpretations are as follows! — 

qr % 551 1%^ gs|ji^nwi<rai%q'r i 

5iqi jreigqT ^wqr 5 % |i 

smi^;*— \ ^ "^|5^ i snqqr^ q: ag 1 

%R[q^q^l^TqR5rai% qt5SqT I 

«f5i: ailgfqqt q? II |i% %q5i[io?q=qqw, 

*i^qi ?nttqit*i% 5 :% 5iqqf% qiqq^f^t m, qi % era %qi ci?i.: 
“ ^ qi trq qqffil; I 5I^% f%qi si^qi ” # 
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fa4 ^115 I 

3Tqi^ ¥i%3 ?,%nsq f^: H .an- 

^qi ^^}.Wtl\ w5iWH^.qi 3iqn5 qriaJqiiSis ^r^rS' aiqiq^’RRf s 
I fqf\^ 3n%g^!^5?T ti^ji jj; ^Ifl 

fsnr»ra?*R^q5?q q^ ?[cqi i 


sqf I'qil— qi % ^ iliqi ^igytwqiquiiERi i 
?iiq[T *fi«ig 3i^mwr%q:qqi%: n 


^^RigRfRlraf%gwT^— qrcT^q ^i^atiqlsraf^ =? “qi 5 
^5 {^ gg;: ” etc — ai^#: 1 1 ^ ^ aq RRI iSar 
%5Jimgaii5qc^ ^ sfg^i ?ri gg: “ fSn g iRRir- 

qmT%% lr> qRqnrefliwa^iRig. “ f^ rrf siM gf^qkffg: 
” ?ra simqRqif^q^i ?fi gja: 1 gq: ?Fiqft afrqiq^i%q'r %f 


f^»ra^sq<?[ sfiiqr 1 1*^=^ 




U fl% I 


i%q»trai?ri— *' #^5i;qf a: g«ql[tq «f%: ssn^R ” ?ri Rfrq 

fRf i......«iw^»R— 


sraRl'^ €I I 

^ra fratr qi 11 
wcRqraigq^TR. • 

sffwt ss'rqft llfRnlf 
q=q«T3qi'nRi. q|spqf%* 3®^- ssjft'qqrq^w ^ ^*r ^ ^q 3n|qT 

iRq: i srqT^ *R;g q5!%5ft ^sqiunqrqisq^q^ gqsn^JfiR^: 1 
fiiu |ai«qlf^ Riqis^Ri l4r fiiftqfa: 

91i%: i^i^Nra ^?rqqi fqtgjpn gqt fSnfiTqf aiq: q'- awqraqi^ 
goqqiqg^q spijqf 3T?«T^5nfqC''n^q3^'’^ 
i ^qgiR— 
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Mfi )%wi ?i?j: sM | 

^ «i%3 %^i ii 

^i55ra fenwff^’n: ii | 

in his =^5^^?tR'Tqgiif summarizes this hymn 
along with the second hymn of 10th 3i«qiq as follows: — 
^ sT>T^5»r?rr ?i^'^ HWiagTi^aiflWT i 

9FTr ^^uft^^rioir iwr T%^ciw%giw#T^l7 ii 

tnf 5r>PT^a ^Tcft f| titgrqi^ 1 

S|T«l#?r f^l 45n: II 

It is to be noted that %5[fcRrRfRlf?f%cliTrf5i quotes a 
verse and explains it as follows: — =^lf^cncn49'3% — 

amqiRfi^ ^5: sig % f^sr: ^rngviqiqr: | 

sa 

arcRfq^H'Tfra ^gii5Fqrfr%gif^icr i ifh i 

ewMsini: I %q^»remifcri % sttKi: 
srqiar: ! sri^ei araf^isr! gqiar | But this verse 
is not found in (printed and published by Warad 

of Sholapur). 

It is to be noted that the whole verse has been inter- 
preted and explained by the two; while the author inter- 
prets and explains only the 1st line of the hymn. There 
is no difference between the interpretations of the two and 
that of the author- 

In contrast with all these the commentary of and 
the commentators of may be of interest. 

The two do not find any injunction therein to wear Linga 
on the body: — 

itRr®r— 5 II ?ig;i 5iqi 't’l'TfigrilWqVlIr it t?q 
ggir ^T^ssrr ^gisti ” i% i flfirai w, eigniil^T i%qr 1 1 
qi ftrar siwreq^qi^iR^fr i^tfu f|i%fT q *iqi% i 
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qi^fif^r^'f ? 
I li=?H 5j T- ^ a^r'i g 

frrMjr: \ 2Ti%c^?5'3?'f'!5r- -t^tt fg^i snir- 

*i!qiHa5f2r sf,:^T f? i a:^': n<i5F ?i >? rq ?r 

I 

— V ^ ^ 1%^. 5-i~ rig: i:;%'C SigT 

fflViggr ^ I 555! 5.5?gi sisIffiJi qlpi 5i:?TTf?i?r I iri»: =g';?s xrxxij i 
1 g? 311 % ri^ ^ici? sj*T<rf35e.g;: ;?iqi t - 5 - 

^iscp^fig: agsto^: ssf^igRf; 1 at^nqis^tri 

qr^i^ ai'T.qqjiifl^'i q --i sgsq 55 ^::- 

s?!ra?ft sgg^Tftjqr 3Tig’«qRrq»rqia:! ?3Tq5i.'q5=g'i5q?q^'ti5q?fT5i;i 
ggi ggqr ^t5*fgi gs5J*Tqi ?q=|q'nraqraii g’a^^gfiqr rqjfr'.qigA^- 

^q*nw ^Cii 3!5q;54i5i g mx>.- 

g€cf I qg;: jj^qis^gr 1 g^nV.'-'S'^^T: \ i ^5?qg' 

a?qr f5snjf55;cq 3Rfr:frif3T3’|q3T sigsiifsq: q^q% 1 \ /i'iri.^q fi;''- %s:^' 
f%5[tra3^: g; sf^ivq; qr s:?iivq: qi? qf 
qif% i%Rqi \\ i^r%qr3iw^:3;5i^-y’ji 5 t ?.^’rf % fq^'l 

%?f‘'fqTM5f 1 3 -.: qq-?; q fj;??. 

#I ll% i 


p. 30. iq^igafil^rfS! etc — This verse, eulogistic of 
gg:''q’3T, is taken from ifis^sraiqfs f^qieiqC published bv q:<?, 
Snolapur, page 36). ^,«qrq is the m^st iinportaut of Vedic 
literature, The ^sf's of in conj-inetion with 

certain sacrineial rices are cjiisiuerei to enable the devotee 
to attain all his desired objects. says, therefore, 

giaggi': s^qi: aT%5i ^isj’qqqn^q^^firfTTqqqqraT, 

q|tl 1^3 I aq'Rjq^q:: St^rtTgi^a ; says stiqiafqiqqq^— 

m Vi f^.^^‘3T55q engq |!^ a?? \ ^ ^'fqrq guq- 

5^: I traiiqfqt eigii^q stwggiw »Tqr?3 tr-l qr sj^r 

*iq% I ( see 1.S0 of sqlratqtaiq’qq^: ) 

says |q?qiql^qr!l— g: 50R?g'’q’?i% gqfS 
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^fSi I 

l%f^5i 1.^54 ’li3Jn3^ 1 sq 'Ksq^ II 
( see page 129 ibid ). 

quotes from various ^'^s, gtiviTs, and 4wi8, 
opinions of how the m of in conjunction with 

different eigsiqis, accomplishes the desired objects of 
devotees and frees him all kinds of sin. (See pp. 3, 126- 
ISO,) — aTRqmq edition), therefore, would 

be very authoritative, if it were laid down by 
The author says that the hymn under consideration lays down 
the wearing of Linga 1%^: 

)• 

P. 80. ^4 I Here the author explains deriva- 

tively the meaniag of q?, His explanation is corroborated 
by the explanation of the word given by quoted 

above. gives the meaning of as follows: — 

ii% w- \ qf«if 

sHqaif^ ^ 1 q^rr a'^q- 

qiqqi 1 ?q% sT4qri% q^'i- 

^ 5c3j?3i qqi “ q^r qq4t qfi qtt q?4i ” 

1% I 1 fXtqaqi^ qi i 

q>^3qi^i 1 qikT— qf^?i 

*ra¥tt q?: 1 qq siqqtfira w- %i%t I 

q«n— siaq^iqtt q^iit gq^iqq. i 

‘ti5mf%sq?ct^ II 

qirt 5it ^ ^ qfiq qqnB 

??nX 1 w— “ 4t I %qT5q ?i#r " i ’'P 
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ill bis derives it as follows: — iraiRI i 

1 5i:«I ^5i'5I'3’.'et 


’s remarks about tbe Veib seLtei.ee 
ate. ” are interesting as folic -.vs — ■•a-!:t:- \?:: tt% fpj 

It ti5rt?cnf^ I #r S5.r?-: '* \7Zrw.: " ?:5> ■ 

?r% sgttit'i t f^iqr'^qq-.q'?! j 

q?5clt5 gr ^Rjlrtl 5l«If l » S^5J^; 


s<qqq mi «:q.%3 ?itqJ5;i 

si^4 tTPr If^rqifjtqqiq ^!S[q?q »n<5i 5fr%. 

qqf^ tiVractiqr i qgi — 


tf^ir fq^risiij’: rat: pftiqra: \ 

3sqsf J?fi'>i; g^: aatsiff^ra; n 
"^i. ^q?r: ag’sqt: i 
^:qq:q: g^i: %q % .; 

(see page 128 ) 

^I355qn%q, being a stanch Shaiva, aid not like the idea of 
his great Godhead being derived from ( weeping ). 

Hence all his attempts to explain away the \'edio deriva- 
tion of His derivation and explanation of the word qq 
is identical with all what else is given here- 


qR?, who was nearest to the Vedic period, must have 
given the meaning of the word q? prevalent during his 
times. His explanation is corroborated by the story given 
of q? in the qraqqqtU'n as — “sqrqi%, who is identified with 
the sun and also the year, desired to have a son; he 
consorted, for that purpose, with and a son was born. 
As soon as he was born he wept. The father asked why 
he wept. He replied he got no name to take away the 
evil from him. Prajapati gave him the name Rudra. 
In as much as he gave him the name, Agni became his 
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form, for Kudra is Agni; he was Rudra because he wept. 
The boy said I am greater than one who does exist; give 
me another name ”• Prajapati said ‘‘ Thou art sharva”. 

f|[ED| and gtioils give the story of Rudra’s birth 

as follows: — At the beginning of (aeon) Brahma was 
meditating upon begetting a sou similar to himself. At once 
a boy of blue and red colour was seen sitting on his lap 
and weeping loudly. Brahma asked him why he was 
weeping. The boy answered ‘‘Give me a name". Brahma 
j conferred upon him the name Rudra. The boy wept 
ao'aiii and acrain for seven times and obtained several more 
names, Bhava etc. (see ‘‘ Elements of Hindu Iconogra- 
phy pp. 46, 47 ). 

^ is explained ( in page 20 ) as— 

The following verses are to be noted about 
pages 6, 7 ):— 

gwnvR: H 

SRR siwiwimp'Rl^rqr 

ti ^ RRllf 

Rl'fc'i'iftqil.defines as — 3TR i 

!. ( Unpublished Upauishads 

page 316 ). 

P. 30. etc. — Here the author sounds a 

note of warning to the devotees that they should be very 
careful about the injunction laid down by the i. e, they 
should not fail to wear Linga on the body. 
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VI 


The author begins this new section v\itfa in 

accordance with what is said “ 4*isqsqii% 4>T3i^li^ 

5r:^!pi7 5(4% ” ( see page 3S7, edition). 

He also begins sections IX, X, an i XI with 
The author seems to 4*13:^131 necessarT, net because 
any new principle is goi:;g to be established or any new 
topic is going to be discussed, but because the same princi- 
ple is going to be established on different grounds. In he 
present section the same principle of wearing Linga on the 
body is going to be established from a text of another 
and a distinct part N'edic literature, is the most 

important of the four Vedic 4%irs and is the first and 
invariably comes to be mentioned first, whenever the 
different parts composing the \'edie literature are enumera- 
ted. B ;t the author begins, for reasons unknown, the 
discussion cf the principle of wearing Linga by taking 
Yajurvedic texts and not Rigvedic texts. It is also be 
noted that the author takes hymns, not from itself 

but from the ^^f'eqcts belonging to that Veda; while in this 
and the ^ III section he takes texts from itself. 


P. 31- f%ci4 etc. — This hymn is taken from 

(iX-4“S3). The author says this hymn lays 
down the indefatigable and the illustrious 

commentator of the Ve lie literature, comments upon this 
as follows:— 4?^^ % aw 7^ 4[n 

1 g a^: agf^trr 

gl-f: aTTH: aTTlta^r I 

VI. sgragini i 

It is clear that here g.3l'’?r7i4 addresses and attributes the 
prayer to in the saerifiee. But according to the 

author the hvmn lavs down ’'gngn.oi^ 

16 
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This hymn has been taken also by and 

and interpreted as laying down 

The interpretation and discussion o£ this hymn is very 
elaborate in with various objections raised and 

refuted. But in the explanation is 

simply a straightforward discussion to establish the 

principle, without any objections raised and refuted, as 

already noted. 

(a) The interpretation of the hymn by the author is— 

asjT ^ «5(k»rraqiM'SciT^*t!^ % aw tttt 

^fpn^l'Eqi'gn^ ^ S^g(%«T55Sfq 

1 sg: eq^EcTTi^ ( 

?crf^) qr^ sjn^rf^ 

I ajcTHcig^ l cTHt %WW! 3 % 3 TI^taj[ 5 I- 

5itq f^Tsniqqgtn gi ^ arciHcfs: 

i =5 “ gsr^ir ?f !%?!% ” ira 

3^ra?ti’?R'>raTtqri%i% qjfactiq: i 
(see 2nd para, page 31 and 2nd para, page 34 ). 

(b) interprets it as — % 1 %^ «?g- 

I 3TWt: I 5 =^g5^'Jf4cr: " ^rf^qft#- 

fFri^fct: ” # I ^ i%w I ag: % fan 

ni^:5rS^ signs: 1 iW fq^a %qqftFqics^i^r- 

q5Tt5int stfierntn^: 1 ats: nmifSt ngjsggtr^rtwqnCftprii^STf^ ^ |gfls- 
nsi'Hi'anmqt^iqnwni ssmrf^r 1 araHag: 

3}«r T?q an*»: snit: I f^n n si^i% 

fStif^t n *iq^ anniiinmgwi^^qgi^^nqr n ^rncTics^: 1 »atira: 

^i»T sur: tisqi^ t%tii 1 ??[. fsi^n q^ei: ^^*11513 nit^ra: 

a^sqm fiin asiqr% sngqi^ 1 c(?qig[, q<5qfl[n«T%^ftacqtl*req 
qRq I 

Later on this explanation is elaborated by the author 
(of tisi%qin^l^«i ) after refuting the objections raised 
against the brief interpretation stated above. But it would 
be tedious to reproduce it here^ 
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This explanation differs from that o£ the author in the 
following respects. 

(1) is interpreted by the author as “ holy ” and 

as an adjective to fPi: understood; while it is 

explained to mean by which quotes the 

following in support of its interpretation — 

m i 

sreaii sn% fSn fiWq I 

(2) is left uninterpreted by the author; while it is 
explained as by 

(3) is interpreted by the author as ra?i^ 7 ?rri- 

while it is interpreted as 
by 

(4) is also not explained by the author; while 

it is explained as qwrr: Hsqmilgi by 

(5) qffci: is another word left unexplained by the 

author; while it is taken with and explained as 

by ff75irqTi5?^i^f r. 

(c) explains the hy mn as follows : — 

The first thing to be noted here is that the 2nd line of the 
hymn stands as — 

It is strange that this line should differ in three words, 
viz. that fSjirig:, and gJira% are read in place of sTjlHfigb 

and The explanation is \ im 
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I^Tf^: slnjTi'ir I 

siniwfalijon^f^qre^r I 

#n II 1% 1 

?iil»T3=3Tcr I 
iiW git fg^igiggcgq^kg: ii%: ii 

|1% ^^g^T'jftqil'Jiqmi^ 3|TOTfgi%'nT nism: qi(%q; qcf||I^q:^qr 
^(ir^qg l q^sjlcq^^ a q^qqiq: ’jqq'ESi^g: | 

sn^iSigigrggifsIi'n'rwt iki qi^^fi}i% are^H i si^g g^^r- 

^gicpgmf 'ri^wiw'g ^tgif 93^% 1 gg 

t^^g^: TOtr ssi^ri I 

^Tgi: ^g?;|gi^ ijirag: 1 

q^g: qRgsTlr^ g^iimgitg: 1 
%gr qfacgitt^r: i%g: qgqfg: 11 |fg gggigi ^ 

qitcgra^ i%g^ ?gii^wgggifg ^ggigrascgi^gt qssftt q^gmgg^g 
fag^pi g'gi^gcgg: I ggifisri'ggsi^KJrtf gigif^i q?ig''f^ 1 gisfri^ 
5Hoiqif[XtgRr:?ioiif5i gglgif^ ^gggigi=ES5giiti^ggii%i^q ;^qg 

■^i gig grsgri^f^ggi^glfgi q^ra: ggig^qtenfgggi^vqi g;gi q^ 
qitsn/Si q^glit miqgsggigg q«ggpgcg®M 1 ^ig gg— 
#gigmg gf^sgif^gq^ 1 

?ra?qgi^ gigisg gf^iggg^g g 11 
?sf^g g gi?fi?t gigfgq ggtg>: 1 
^rigi^q gggi^ggicgtg g^Pg^gi^ ti 
fggrgi g ggi qsRTilq aiai^g^ 11 
ggi gigiiig Entiligj?. « 

gigf^sTgggiggig; i ‘' fig ftg^g gggisiig fggpg 

ggm|Tfigi: qgtggg^ f^gW^g g^rgf^ fggWtg fii^g 
f^jfigg^i^Rigt,” iict I p g^igfSggiftgigsjgcsgiigigit'Sgi^- 
gikiggigsri^tg^ingpigRi ^g^g gra^sfgcggggsgn fsigfggfinr- 
wgig." ^tgggf^fRRf gfiif^gf qwqg3i%gi#cgif 1 “ gqei m 
i^f^fg^”^‘gli%vfggmig^, "sncfll^i gfigjsgt” gtrqf^gsi- 
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3Tfij!j|-=: iiH'wr 3T?fFf*’g»f^r> 

%^k. I 3?';q: f^if^sf-fsir^r: 5 ^: ^'Sfei i 

% g^: •' ??' g ‘?i^- ?;'q'n?-%si"% " 

llR^qiq:: fsig: trq f??rirq ?% | 

n-'i'i ^ pq" 'r:?’! =t rt^ r=%q 

*ltn«% SHfgqRt 1 Sl^q f^qRV?.T^T%'i:?fI%qi5Tq{'p-: qr q? 

!t 1 

After careful perusal of the a’jnve, :" 'ivi'.! ’’ocieir ir '^v 
different, torruous, and loiig-draTn is the exp’.anatiDn. If 
the different readings noted above are strange, the explana- 
tion is stranger in the f'diowing respects; — %, qq'q, 
striH^qi:, are respectiveiy taken for an I 

3iSH^3b vedic sqR'®. This seems vcrv farfetehe. 1 a:: t 
too much assumed. ntqrfSt is expiair.e l as «=?'?- 

I’nis ai^o ieemi very far- 
fetched. TnsTtW is esp'.air.ed as Tid.s '.ooks reasona- 

ble but is different from that of the author an i also that 
of which latter takes niqT:% to mean noth 

qrfRir^ and 

l^tt, is exp’-iine ] a- while both fw.Tqo3iqrjf,r ,v.; ’. 
esplaiu it is The expianat;-.!: on wh jie 

is widelv -lifferer.*-. though it accords, with qfd^q tent-t- of 
^nqrtoi and its worship in the proper form and spirit. 

P. 31. — That which tells the inner 

meaning of the truth, as explained by page 10 — 

^ =q7:=q7i3; 1 

3qn^4?I^T^5iji?q'5€4tT|5!t;i, I 

?fi5srn%q: 11 
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P. SI. fsir 3*1.— This has been already quoted 

on page 29 of the text. But it is not found in the printed 
copies of now available, 

P. 31. etc — Here the author finds it 

necessary that the pronoun ?itl should be understood for 
reason stated immediately, namely, (L) and rqgg are 
both adjectives and neither of them mean Linga. Hence 
they require a noun to qualify. Otherwise they would 
hang loosely and meaninglessly in the sentence ( 
qf^Ii), without their existence being justified in any way. 
It is to be noted that is interpreted as as noted 
above, by 

P. 31. ?i«Tr I etc — This is the interpretation of the 
1st half of the hymn. 

P. 31. JT3 — This is the first objec- 

tion raised against the interpretation. The objection is that 
the hymn lays down the placing of %qtS'T on an alt/fr and 
not the wearing of it on the body. 

I i ( qi%ciT%qf qjr ). 

P. 32, I— This is the refutation 

of the objection. The refutation is that, if the hymn were 
to lay down the the clause tr^nlsTTW 

would be meaningless; because cannot in any way 

occupy the bodies of the devotees. 
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P. 32- n — This is an attempt at meeting 

the above-mentionea pcijit of refutaticn. It is sail that 
ny itse.f muy ixt ifaeif ;.c:’j;:y the hc he= c£ the 
devotees’, bat it inairec-t’y means that 'TtsTi:, v;hi 2 h the’^T’^?- 
isn reoresf i.ts. ccca;;:es the b: '.ies. 

L • b. 


P- 3’2. gi't etc. — Here the .cruxes cat the 

espianation given above. He says that is a’-'.-perva iing; 
hence there is no meaning in partictharly stating the b ; iies 
oE devotees occupied by the irfR; 


P. 8'3. etc.— This is the .-ecoi d 

objection to the interpretatio:. of the hyima un.ier discus- 
sion. The objection is based on the fact that particular 
are recited, while particular sacrifices are performed, 
e. 2 3?!aqirs are recited when a sacrifice in invocation or orom* 


tiation of 3Ti? 


nerformed. 


f** 


•ZcTi^rtilu 


those qsTrs, that are in i’.tvoeatiji: of a particular deity, are 
recited when a sacrifice in honcir cE that deity is per- 
formed. Tnis conversely means that generally, it a particu- 
lar hymn is recited in accompaniment of a partieuiar sacri- 
fice of a particular deity, the hymn so recited is addressed 
to that deity. The objecter, therefore, says that the hymn 
under discussion is used, when the ceremony of consecra- 
ting ( ) the woolen piece of cloth, used for straining 

the extract of gtn, is performed. It follows, says the 
objecter, that the hymn ( % ftcid ) is in praise of €rq. 
It is impossible, accordingly, that the hymn should lay 
down the wearing of Lingaand be in any way connected with 
i%qf3»T, as assumed by the The objection is iu two parts 


(1) q?r5r 
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P. 32. ?5iiqra5r = sfq; 

P- 32. ^sqiqs[^^I5fR etc.— Here the objecter illustrates 
his objection by giving an instance of WSj that are recited 
during belong to the particular deities and to none 

else. From this analogy, says the objecter, it is proved 
that the hymn fqcid etc.) belongs to only and 

not to 

It would be absurd, therefore says the objecter, that 
hymn (qi%w % etc. ) should be interpreted as baying down 
the wearing of Linga; because such interpretation would 
be incompatible with the topic, viz. the soma sacrifice. 
This is the second part of the objection. 

P. 32. etc — This is the refutation of the 

first part of the objection. The refutation is that the 
may be used' for consecrating ^^iqiq^r, but is not prevented 
thereby from its belonging to and from laying down 
the wearing of Linga. 

The illustrates his explanation by the quoting 

the instance of atfjrqsr— ^ff^etc. (qs%VIII-6-44)— 
is used with reference to the sacrifice in propitiation of the 
planets 5qw (^qa) and others. But the is not prevented 
from being an 3T!J?q5r. In the same way the qif — qfl^ ^ 

etC' — may be used d"ring the consecration of ^^riqf^sfig- 
qsiorj but is not prevented from belonging to and iSn- 
The also gives another instance, namely, of 

the This ^ is not meant for the deity, the 

Lord of wealth', bat it is used in connection with the 
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sacrifice in honour of the Lord of wealth. From this it 
follows, savs the thac the naere use of a 4^ is not 

the criterion of the 4^ belonging to the deity in connection 
with which it may be used. 

is the well known hymn of Man of This 

is interpreted as eulogistic of i%s3 by Vai^hnavas and as 
eulogistic of by Shaivas. For instance writes 

a commentary on it and interprets it in accordance with 
Shaiva tenet of i. e. rag united with His divine 

power ( gfgt ). on the contrary, explains it as 

eulogistic of in accordance with the ^faitcT philosophy 
of 


<ng5 ragfni? says that the is of igsg — 

fSiig While »Traq says in 

his page 470— nig^in 

4%g4Tli: t mf is gi • 

In connection with the foregoing discussion the com- 
mentary of gfgci ragf nit may be noted as follows: — 

i g?n<ri^ =g ssrai 

tt^iftni^trasitiigfesgra^iggigitJjjigraiftyg: 1 

g5iiqf^i34g'»imagT 1 54 ilnw<ii7t?fr4r% i 3«4gi^- 

givg'rtggi glfga^pggttg fg^raig^wig slgsratgi^reci^g fSnraw 

gtttiTgg: 5| ^ 5fg% a^rrtrg: i titnnnfggsTsq^ 

5^;'i4piratr=Rrg sftitg fgf44hitg gigg^ragi aSrgwrgmn'Jtgiggrg^tgt 
TTig: i tf^g g4gfg 4Tg!ig<i5r[gif^Rt gnsi/ggs'lH^^ 

ffigig: i ^gtt% Hpr4;4?i#3ng fgtsgtwt^ fgtgm Ritgrng^gt' 

%5ig'igstgtgg4i wgs i 

4n%g!gg4^?i raises the same objection and refutes it. 
But the discussion is very elaborate. The following in a 
condensed form may be noted: — 

17 
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«Ti^5r^b ‘‘ Jismur: ” »Tii5i?n ^^sRsiX^it 

8iT'i?4«3T45ir ^qriT(45iW9^ttJH?furaw<i^^f4l[^'g45r5t ^pg^ig^, 
'rf^isnl ^('r ai^r=s I 
^friqf^^lr ^ f?r# ^fciig ^ » %m f4455i^«t 
apitsrm f3>i«rrioiq«'4 i ^iqr % t sriPUFTa 4w % g? 

?5iiqfl5rf)s4 ^i^ iliad 1 sg: 4ia : gq: »ii?fif^ q^iq sar^ffq i 
aranr 3i;i5i^!5^fr cTTQI 3Tc!Hr b: arei qq sijq: 4lrq^- 

?!i54ira JT aig^ i >2?n«: qqi^'ciq qf^qi;r: |g;i{4 

5b 4 g5«4'53 ?ri?i5r?i aig?Pci 1 qfqjrqf^: tl5*RiT>ii- 

Vqqn I ^qic'Jiq^sf f ?iqR'?fqwiq^q^ig: f«q- 
srr^'irq<^ q|^ 4a‘i45r^?j^tfiT SOTf^J^Rr f4?iqiqcqig^ ciw^q^. 
^Tf4 ^5q?j^<t.^?i*ll4oik^cf 3qq?r^ i 

^43rqi?Ji?r fqi^qtn: ^gqq?r^ |i% qix4 i srm^qsqf?,^ aistr- 

t^qsFR ^^4i%«ERr «^sq Cr4 rr^w^ qrcR^qwf ‘' 
3i4?r?5 Riqqwr ” l^rr^qf ^srif4% r 

fq%4i*i: gqa!? t 

It may he noted here that the interpretation given 
above agrees wholely with the interpretation of the 4^1 by 
except in respect of qfll, which is explained here 
as ^^nqi^; but «R«nRilr interprets it as ^4. 

P. 32. f4{»t3'?Ei%Rr t%qfl: — This is the general rule 

noted above. 

P. 82. Sfcn^^pqqi etc.— This is the author's explana* 
tion of the rale given above. 

P. 32. The author says 

that qf^^ cannot be restricted to mean only* because 

from quoted above q^^ is used in so many senses or 
has SQ many meanings. Hence the ^ cannot be restricted 
excluKvely to diu^iR. 



P. 32. JT5n»r^f»ii?i;) 

3g[ri^«q?[Rif I (?[!ffw{^5n343piifR'5^»?R) 

P, 32. S^^J4«b(^N = Hovr is the subject matter, 

disclosed in the absence of a word expressive of 
4^ ? This is the question asked by the ohjpcter. 

P. 32. afctSii^ 5 555sr<iir{l[!fr This is the reply 

to the above. The author says that is known 

indirectly by indication in the absence of a word expressive 
of as given in what follows: — 

P. 32. The hymn 

(taken from is dirctly invocatory of but is 

used with reference sacrifice in obedience to the manda- 
tory statement Now tbe question arises how 

can this be so in the absence of a word expressive of )i[|q^ 
in the hymn? The reply is that it is understood by 
(%(4^ iHorfrirr See 

page 143. ^ contained in the hymn has 
the principal sense of the deity M and not *n|«r^rl?i or 
household fire. But because there is the Vedic sentence 
“ ^ nitq^g'Trir?^ ” 4? is taken to mean by 

The application of this ^ to WTST { fire ) is discussed in 
III — 3-7 of and the of ^ as is dis- 
cussed in III-2-2. The latter is called and tbe 

principle established in it is called The author 

applies the rule here and says that is known by 

indication or because the 451 “ qf44 % etc. " is 
enjoii^d for recitation in accompaniment of ^qrrTR?r?34^. 
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P. 32. 51 — Though the hymn 

“ etc. ” is used with reference to ’iit'T^PTR, 

still it does not lose its principal sense of being invocatory 
of In the same way, the author says, the hymn % 
etc. may be used in connection with or still 

it does not lose its principal sense of laying down the 

The whole of the paragraph has been briefly well 
explained by i%gf5TR as— 

5Ti% i 

^qt^q^ar q Ci*ra i 

P. 33. qf® ^isrwiqra:— This contains 

the refutation of the 2nd part of the objection. The author 
refutes this objection by saying that #iq should be dis- 
solved as sswqr and should be interpreted as l%q (He 
who is in intimate union with qiTT, his power or qn%. 
He bases his refutation probably on the interpretation 
given of the hymn “^q:qq%^qcfTq5ftqTetc. IX-5-96) 

by T%qfeq%qqnqq; in his as follows: — I giq: 

qqra^ra: flcflqt l^lql qqf ; qq I f^: iiqsq!: 

8#[: qvf;, ?J5?q §<qq:, q^iqqqq % 

T^qi ^qi qi^qr 'qq^: qq,qqq qiqq qsfifq gq qqq qiti: | qqi 
?qiq — qeflqr %: "jfqsqi q% qf^q: i 
fq«^tq ii 

the word qfw is paronomasiac and means both plant 
and fiiq. But here it means f?rq, in as much as the plant 
Htq being inanimate is incapable of producing the things 
mentioned in the hymn; hence it means %q alone. On the 
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whole, therefore, the Soma sacrifice, in connection with 
which the hymn qM % etc. is used, is the sacrifice 
performed in honour of Accordingly there is no 

P. 33. HqjToiMT'cn^— The refutation is further 

elaborated here; the author identifies the deity of gwgjn 
with ^ or Shiva, from the word in the hvmn — 

tin: sT:¥igc^?fig H-.j IX-3-07). 

The author says that this identification is supported bv 
anfa; and the verse “ 3?t f| |!%f etc. " from aii^gCT. The 
latter says' ^ or consumes all oblations in sacrifices in 
the form of the deities, in whose prrjpitiation the sacrifices 
are performed and grants ah desired objects. This means 
that of the L niversal form appears in the form of all 
deities in all sacrifices. The Scmayaga is, there- 

fore, %W5fTq. Hence all co’ifiict, cf whi.:h the objecter was 
afraid of, is explained away. 

qltsraqfJI T puts the wb.ole thitig briefly as — €w:ScIT- 

^gquiiwsTWtnjp^fii 

qil ac5!i%5i^ *i5^:r?5rJiq;cq^ 

its i ajg tru: 

qiq;% ira qrqrnqqnV q?; apf?;: 

sa ^ 

Tpqt ^^raqi: =q 

qsqx^ qifei ilq sriq-. \ 

P. 33. rJqi^qt .... |t%%q,— This para contains the .Srd 
and the last objection against the interpretation made of 
the hymn by the author. It is in two parts (1) 
q (2) gqiSq ^qracT’tqTiqqi 

swsiwraql^: I 
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P- 33. N This contains the 

refutation of the 1st part of the objection The says 

that the hymn can well be interpreted as laying down the 
wearing of Linga, on the basis of the corroborative verses 
quoted from the Puranas (on pp. 38, 89 of the text); 
because the stTOis only reiterate in different words and in a 
different form what the Vedas say. Therefore, whenever 
the meaning of a Vedic text is not quite clear it can be rightly 
deduced from the evidence of the Puranik verses. On this 
principle the hymn is rightly interpreted as laying down 
fSsTWii’tr on the evidence of the verse, namely, ^tti^ 
etc, 

also agrees similarly as follows:— 

I gKwmw^i;ri i%sr- 

I gn. 

| (see page 73) 

Moreover the right meaning of the hymn can be well 
guessed from the words 'fSJisf f^^:, which contains 

the import of 

the import of the hymn. The 
meaning of the hymn is well implied, though 
not expressed. 

fan is It is a technical term of 

It is one of the six means of proof to assist the right dis. 
posal of a f^f^inf^fw (applicatory injunction). They are 
(1) = direct statement (2) fisn =import (3) sentence 

(4) = topic (5) = position or place (6) and OTIW = 

appellation. fSw is defined as (si^gJi?). In the 

case of the hymn under discussion, the words qilfPl 
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have that i. e. thev fcriL the (the second 

means of proof). In as much as they say “Thou occupiest 
the body ”> they indirectly mean that thou art in occupation 
of the body in the forms of etc. 


P. 33. etc. — This ecritains the refuta- 
tion of the 2nd part of the objection. The maintains 

his position by saying that gqfad is a sentence 

belonging to different i’eda altogether. x\nd 

different Vedas may enjoin the same thing, as is generally 
seen. If it were not so, so many things laid down by 
different Vedas commonly would l>e superfluous. One 
Veda can very well lay down a thing independantly, 
though it may be laid down by another Veda. Hence there 
can no in the present case, as urged by the 

P. 34. gq a etc.— This contains the 

statement of the q»a of wearing Linga and the reason why 
the itself should state the qra. The reason is that dull* 
headed people may not be able to understand the ’ss, if it 
were not stated clearly in so many words. 

P. 34. etc. — This contains both the 

interpretation of the second line of the hymn already noted 
and the statement of 

P. 34. — In the negative form> in the form 

that he, who will not wear Linga, will not have 
and not in the positive form that be, who will wear Linga> 
will attain 913 ^. But the negative form inplies' the 
positive. 
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VII 

This section contains the refutation of the interpreta- 
tion of the hvmn made by the followers of a 

Vaishnava sect. The hymn is interpreted by them as 
enjoining the wearing of the jnark of heated disk on the 
body. This interpretation is recorded in the booklet called 
by 5r-irll=?W. The relevant portion of the 
explanation of this hymn contained by the booklet is 
as follows: — 

rIRcI. Itcqjfrigqifr^isl: II 

f5[5#r % f^rtci trni^% | agaHrw i 

STtIcTa# cl^t^T 1 II ^ 1 

311% l^rlci 1 ^ |S^CII% l rtq 

qm%3r itq 'jjii: i 3T%qi’:Rm3[T% i 

'sqn'^^Rfa^iJTH writ qf«ir I g%af 

siqii 5% II q|f% ?rit% =q— 5rf % angqr^ 

3tqi3jf& H ^ wr: ?rgt iCr qiq ?rf|^r T%qi% i 

?i5r q%5f ^ffcT |5rt|®r: qggW q% %qRq; ^KiRWFq- 

strsiqi«^5q?rR qi 5i5q%RRt 1 sg:— RgwnrisqjtqRf- 

^^sf3Rqj^| %.g5i; ?iifr%3)i%f;^3r%: I qi5n% q^ 

S3ntr%; i m^itqgqtqigf sssqiqRisiR 5i%qiqRi:iig 

ssriq^ aq 1 %crq, sTiMriH?qaqR5i'qT%K®icq?fq%qn^g5R. 

^?n53r%Si*^ 1 aarr =q ^fRRrT3Ti%^riraV?%q qi5Rqs3nq^q qq =q^ a^- 
^q?^ qmrsRiqsnfe^^iqqTWsqiq^RTirR^: i qi% qlniqqtqcq^l^tM 
^q^itlsBrTRrefq 5?lfqqi ^qq^Rq^rfi^ =qq5iiqfqi1s% q sqiq^cqtgqqm: i 
qftlf%^iqg^irqi%tr qrqqr%: g^^qRiqiqg^ #!5q q^r- 
^R^ai I gqi% 5rrq% qfqq%% tj^iqq^iffSt ftqqRqiq. ii 

sq^ R q^ q qfq^ =q®Rt?r% ii qi% qqiqqv^qqqR <i 

gqiqqtt 

I 
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«!%: \ 

g^^ q^ n 

1 % II 

q:?i g — ^qi%5f =qw Mi g^ianj^ 1 

?if?iti ai55i^ ^i?5i? *r|i3iHJ^ li 

^:jt;r q?i'R<q iMii? in n 

sftqnirs'q— ' tM i 

qjIRqi^^: Ira =q^ tR^TOR: It II 

^nm3iara=535f5Bsra5q<^gi%«r-q®qT«n»TR5raR5wqc9i^E7q; i ^ 
«raigq?^ aifsa^ffq s% qi^^aireqefqigstwilefifsq^igqM g?* 
^sR^r igRitRq qRsi%^^cqTqq%: i ^rw =? *5a?ii ?regR>rg^- 

5fq%i qi«qiiti ^^raHa^i-gs^RPstpnif^sgg^n^: ! 5nq?» 

5i[ii€T5i^^ra: s«rf:i?3OTi iMrai^.^RW 

^g qr q i f «RT3 : 1 clHT ag^ ?I g »RI% 51 % SR^^ggR^ IW 51 wF|«b|>i 
^qi[:fT?[§?ciqT ^3^Ri«qi4?5Ri agq^^ =^i 

3tr:- ai^qgqiq: ai^qi^figggiqgjnrliHi^qsR^qrqqT^ 
II 51 9iRn% 1 5i^g5<;i3 wfRRcq cn%<% qr ggw 

>jjRq qw qq%> ^ ft^i q®oifqr%t: * 5 ^ 

sJiFii^^Hi ^«%n^raq5i^q5q«qiqi^sai%qii‘«iara«RM *ni# sife 
R5RjR;qq»Tffqi«iqH^qfei^iqi%qRqq5qq g^yqw^gqgi irawfqra* 
i%5t3i%i!qqiq«<irasraqiPrai*M?q ^m*iiqaqra«qiqq%: cnqwnq- 
i%i%aa?qi: #i^Hiqq%q«q>Ri5nqif®ra<qig. 1 qlftqf ^siitgraiqft 
qiqiqra raf^^lRcRq^ qwraiqrqi *q ajgRn iMIiMi 1 

55.-1^, q?^: qqiqq5q«qtq5sqiqRq:tf; I qjgigr-qiqqiqi: 

g^gqiqra m sri'aq'a: 5?iq: ^ qi^i|3?qswqi^%q gq m q gmiHNt# - 
sf^qqrfiqrq silqnqs^^i^il^^ 53^ q^'it 
Hf^rmiqqqii^Ms'iMiftciiq^^^^qTqg II qqi qitl— - 

qR«i qiM iMq 3^R qisqq 3»igti 
?R =qMi qsaHi’sri^i qfg^Ti^:fM:ii 
qf^ qilP!^ 3ra5®TiR sgi I 

gqigni ci#qi % q qi^ imh 


18 
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ciHr % aqiicci qt 1 

gtq %5r gH<» ^ ^ » 

^fi: 3TCTR gira ^ l 

^ QfiraiX'q ’^iTOP’r: 3*^3 11 

SMtRT ^ qr^Riiii I 

%5i qq 3? ^ 35fritf II 

=q^fi3rt “qg^q *i|iw:i: i 
al%i^ f| ^qr J?|i?raq^ ii 

q% q^?iin%fir am S^fifl st: I 
1^3 ?r«n: ^«rai% ii 

awil 5I^^lf^cR: II 

qf^g%q^w^%q5!tr3[T5ii =q 

qw5r!i<.<ii^^i: f R??ra<»it =q ^^iwqicqqT»rq®i?jn^ ii 

The booklet further contains the refutation of the 
interpretation of the hymn by the Veerashaivas, as laying 
down the wearing of as follows: — 

qi?ftqi5'»t«t3i% %q3ti«iiq|5^q55i?]: 
®Jipi^^«ITtRagwq; || gsqf 1| — 

5i|i% fii^qnsqid ^rn^qfcl<t^^: i 
?ii% 5R9q^fTg: Si%: II 

JTiTwra I 
sit 4 tnwsim^ni n 

^i^<g’nil^*ig^a’lUR^5T3iJreq a%?5%;Tqf^^: 
^ffrqR*>iTO*if ®qTts2ncitqif^% I Irqg^Rw gwti#i 'n?r- 

giRH ^ qmq^ii^^q JTigicqi3 1 .»i>iq=Esrlr^ ql^- 

*Ri^R5rRi: ‘ *pq*l^'T 0 ?n 3 gi ST qrR% ’ 



*13 ^ ft JiR *niT 

9W5j!!r*?;T?^i<ffra^ '5=5*1% — 

=5 am qrj^ i 

*tiw =a am mfj miit ^aq; ii 
a!^5n% 3^1% qwn% gmaSr i 
quioi a^ a i 

mi i^r^tw % i 
%a ala ^ II 

^ laam qRaaaiaaift sra?fi% i qiaigaaaal; 

qiRa^iiaaamaftqrn^a,— • 

aiS^aa 3<mi^3 ^isrer^raatew i 
sisflarRt fsn a^iqatia ti 

na wTSiaaaaa awaiarasai^a^ a i ft aia?*wift5%arq^ 

^^raftaVi saaft I ‘alr% ft^aanjaia’ a maft^agm- 

aiiaHr *na'?aai:%^ i awqt5®r5a §a^5m?Mn*fqq%;i am If aif^- 
fafaai^*nai%mRiaal:-aifaa|a ftirq= aaaftsf gf aamqma^ i 
T?a HjW aiaaa: afiftmaift raft ftwi?a^ maa, 

5i%af ^la: 1 aa: a:a^ aft# awa^lag: gft a^ a ftaaft% 

Tn 

^iffla ^'mni awisirM ftaw arira^^ftfh %ani 

‘ anma ftaa'^aq^’ farim anci^sla i%a^!iai*ifiai% i afr ft^a 
wr m'laia^=5%a, maaRiaf aa% aiaaaifr i%ma a^aifr^q^ragi- 
^ =a5aRmat: I %a ft^a-^^^iidmaq ra: aaragi^aaf fai^i^nq? 
aran^wm^aam qraa mra^iftft^f a«aTfmft% maa. i 

siigmfisfHa I ai% ftsRia: i^aftyar. wa a^ia^igan®? amfta- 
aROR^ ^l^:|afai% aaftf ama i aft Iftti ^aifa aara% i a 
a mgaaaatfm%aaaa?a3lmmftailHaiam5[m^qKaiaaa^«^^ 
ftwaf^ ftaKwa^agftaa af ft^ftsfafnasifta^ sa^aitim- 
ftra apeaa; ftaftwq^ft a i t^ gaa^fta aaffa^snaioapm; i 
fta^aasRftaaaaVrltffatafaaila^aait'nf^tai sra^aif^iimmmsa ii 
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The refutation contained by and that by 

5?^sTg»|*l; exhibit the high and irreconcilable sectarian 
spirit of both the Vaishnavas and Veershaivas. It is note- 
worthy that here takes fSn to mean of heated 

and not or Hence it is clear that 9?;%^ 

does not in the least understand which he 

means to refute in the above. 

To this may added another pamphlet called 

“ rings’ ” written by n^Ks:i^q, a Madhwaite or a follower 
of the Madhwa sect of Vaishnavas. But this latter is/ more 
extensive and exhaustive, when compared with 
Still it does not contain the refutation of Veerashairaite 
interpretation of the *in “ ^ etc. ”, though it refers 

incidentally to Veerashaivaite tenets of etc. and says 

these are to be rejected, being condenmed by gnoiis etc. 


There is also an of name included 

in Unpublished Upanishads, Adyar, Madras. This Upa- 
nishad also purports to the injunction of wearing the disk- 
mark on the body. It contains this etc.) and 

other Vedic 4 irs quoted in authority by the two pamphlets. 
But the treatment of the subject matter in the Upanishad 
is quite in keeping with the tone of Upanishadic discourse. 

There are various objects held by Hindu Grods and 
Goddesses in their hands, such as weapons, musical instru- 
ments etc. The weapens held by them are ten, namely — 


^ ^ ^ ?i«rrf 5^ i 





I 
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Of these =^, an'l are peculiar tu Vishnu ^ 
is the most prominent of Vishna’s weapen? and is called 
It is also carrie>i by whjis consMered tone 
the sister of Vishnu and as such the female f*^rnj of \ ishnn- 
It is of two forms- In the first variety, i: is shapeii like 
the wheel of a cart with spokes, nave ana all, and is meant 
to be grasped by tbs rim In its second variety i: is highiy 
ornamented, the spokes are made to resemoie the pct il* of 
a lotus so that the internal parts app«^ar Mke a full-bloTn 
lotus- In the is praised as — 


( page 64) also records the Vaishnavaite 
interpretation of the and refutes it- The refutation 
there is verv elaborate. The relevant portions of ‘,'bien 
are;— ?f3 fa»isniuara7rfl[?T ^ f%3 

5Tf % 1 rfsfTrf-7i^ g I \ tf 

513: *Ti 5 r % 'fifw I % 'ri^ 

?[% H 1 

Sf=t 3Tq%’'oiqrq: riqr,ii:9 I S5T? 
?RgqRI% 5!?'K3 S'aql^? l ^ 

5WM,.....trcngt giRT q«q qiqsff^tfq 5TH^qjr5qq»«qi5i:. spur^qi; 
^flsqqTt^ fqiq^q: iRi I ^I’n^qtqi giaiqflci- 

q§?nq i¥|^iq5i^q w -qqfiqtqq^fqqi^ q'q’r: \ ^ tTH^qjr^qqtjq 

gfsrr? ^ l^HfawsRqTfq 

s!n5^oifi«[qRra[qh(5f5fi‘q^ 3r5r%?[iqq^^5q*ng?**rt srqfffS’- 
I sffP’Rqcqt f% %s3i«icrt«('=H?iq 
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^?iH| 

^cdfjnssrrJTT^f ^%cr ^oi^TraJ^” fcqsr 

^ ^'rosrj?. I Rn^?q?Rg%Hf|5iTr7 
^ I ^^'^'Mt'gK’EsnTsnq ^ q^. 

«in5R: I cih^^Rcjrt %W55^?i arl^rak 

ai«nil4qLI rig^rs^ aftqqqq 

?i^^?ii»Sif3ns55?5^f fcJn?T?^q|Sc^J 5 1 grqqi- 

stiffly ?fs3 'T=5t»it q^flR^rrf^ras^ =^^<ii5i3^jr =^ ^ 

R^i%^r SI%^ “ woftsRW a?wir5^t5?r^ W<^r ^ir^Ri- 

qa^tm^irT ” '‘Sf^ri'f'et g qiqit: ” ^ ^^nwrt q§pft- 

nfgqf cI5CI^JIS!TI^qi?T ^ Rini^rg^q ^Offcl^q 3?5tf^si=q^f?^ 

I R^wqfq5r^?^i^*pqra^ qkwq I ^ '^: ^cq^ia^qiBt- 
^qq^R ^ I artJref^ ariffciHq %q < 5 ^: aq ari^^mq 

5?q*W^! I Tq%qifl5r?q f^fqf5rq(q^a^qi%S(q iq^R^q ^5RtqfH 
qqiqq; 1 t?qii5rqi<Ji4?tr q?q ^qi^5pq5q 1 qsEa^gra- 
3 <iq%fTgT%'^w«f^'^q>T^^cqi^i im ciHgs[rqR'nqittqr q^. 1 5iw- 

sqswi«R^iqrfqq#irqq?gq^: i ^ 

The discussion is still continped. But it is unnecessary 
to reproduce it here in full. But it is evident that the line 
of refutation is so different from that of faqqitqqf^r. The 
refutation consists in taking three alternatives and proving 
them to be inapplicable; it is thereby shown that the inter- 
pretation falls to the ground. 

P. 34 . qqpt fjfRq tjq f^qiq: | — The verse quoted 

in the commentary of ^t^qiqqqil[^ an<l also in gq^qgt^q: 
has been taken as the authority by the Vaishnavas. But 
the reliability of that is questioned here, qfl^tf rlf^qR 
remarks here— siq € 151 : er3^^r5r3^f aigqgwrqiqcfqt 
^ 3nvrr% 1 ^qwiq^rtq^lq qq«¥!iqRilq55?r%g srgqsiq i?q ?fc^- 
«RqT^S5>*t%*nq: I 
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P. 34. Because 3rer>iW% is 

addressed to as admitte<3 by the Vaishiiavaite inter- 
preter} the says that sig*ii5nf^ should be inter- 

preted as connected with and not as laying down the 
wearing of =qsB, which becomes inconsistent to do. 

P. 35. 33 ‘^?t.--This is the attempt 

of the Vaishnavaite interpreter to explain away the fore- 
going objection. 

P. 35. ^fl[.ra55qr??r5cqrgr— Here the ref utes the 

explanation of the Vaishnavaite interpreter by taking 
three alternatives, which he says the explanation cannot 
stand. The three alternatives are —{1) r% 

(2) (8) qi. 

P. 35. 5fRi: .. In this para the rasnlfil 
proves that the first alternative falls to the ground; because 
there is no cogent reason why alone should be laid down 
by the JT^ for being worn on the body in preference to 
other things like u^r, ^ etc. all of which are borne by ra*S 
in his hands. 

Vishnu’s *i^i is called It is described in 

as — 'ficrsiw i?2ii | It is the ordinary 

Indian club and is held by Vishnu with all his five fingers. 
It has a top and a stout bottom. It is a weapen to strike 
the enemy at close quarters and therefore never leaves the 
hands of the owner. is derived as ii: 

is a sword, long or short, and is used along with 

or shield made of wood or bide. Vishnu’s is called 
It is described in as— pq: 9iwqi<ii: 
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is the sapphire worn by Vishnu on his breast 
and is his most characteristic ornament. It was obtained 
from the milky ocean, when churned by Gods for 9?^. It 
is, therefore, derived as— f 

I It is one of the fourteen jewels (invaluable things) 
obtained, when the ocean was churned, which are enumera- 
ted in the qntsiFcl^ lit «l?4eiK^rtF: i etc. The 

appearance of is described as follows: — 

fFft'F%f^«=^: «?F*TI^ iTF^rqoi | 

( see c!iiF5FisraigF=^^qrci’s ffcg^fmF'^vri? page 2281). 

P. 35. I'sa'F^: elc.-In this para the f^5lF%q; shows chat 
2nd alternative is inapplicable; because in that case ( F%tuit<j^M^) 
there will disappear the distinction between the mark 
( the 55Tg^ of FW^ ) and the bearer of the mark viz, 
but without such a distinction it cannot be said such and 
such is the mark worn. 

P. 35. etc. — Here the third alternative, which 

is further made twofold, is also shown lo be inapplicable. 
It is twofold as (1) (2) 

P. 35. ^F^i: q^: The first alternative is 

proved to be untenable, because F^s^ being , he is 

in all things and not in alone Then why is the mark 
of only to be borne on the body and not others? 

P. 35. q^: etc. — Here the says that in 

as much as =qq5, like qrr^w, is the of the qrtFF'tq;(i'^'g), 
it will have to be worshipped as qrF^sJtrq is done. But it is 
not so done; hence it is absurd and unsound to think that 
m to be qrti^ of 
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A ^3JTr*l is generally a flintified ammonite shell, 
which is river-worn and thus rounded and beautifully 
polished. The river, Gandaki, which is one of the well- 
known tributaries of the Ganges, is famous in India for its 
deposits of ^asrrtirs. Each of these has a hole, through 
which are visible several interior spiral grooves resembling 
the or discus of and these are in fact considered by 
the people to be naturally produced representations of the 
discus of Remarkable virtues are attributed to it. ..The 

states that the river-goddess Gandaki requested 
to be born in her womb, to which acceded and 
•came to be born in the river as TOmurs. 


A good or auspicious Salagrama is one which has a Chakra, 
which resembles a Kaga ( cobra) reposing in a spiral; the spirals 
of the Chakra in the Salagrama snonld have in them delicate 
traceries running across them. Those Sa'agramas which are of 
the size of an Smalaka fruit or smaller are very efficacious. 
Salagramas may be of the following colours: brownish black, 
green, white, reel, blue, dark brown, jet-black, yellow or malti- 
colonred. They are said to belong respectively to iJarasimha, 
Vamana, Vasudeva, Samkarshana, DSmodara and Aniruddha, 
Narayana, Elshetravaishnava and Shridhara. A SalagrSnia 
with three Chakras is said to belong to Lakshmi-NSrSyana 


Fine spiralled ones grant all the desires of the worshipper; 
whereas black ones would give fame ( Kirti). AVhite Salagramas 
destroy sin and yellow ones confer sons. Salagramas of blue, etc , 
colours grant peace and wealth, while a red one bestows enjoyment, 
(bhogaj. Even pieces of the auspicious Salagramas, might be 
worshipped; the following specimens must be avoided. Badly muti- 
lated, and rough surfaced ones, those having a large number of 
holes or pits or scarred with many lines, porous, unusually large- 
sized, those having too many spirals, or having only one loop in 
the spiral (?), big-mouthed* or large-spiralled, down-looking and 
burnt ones, very red ones, ill looking ones and those with a number 
of Chakras in a line: worshipping thsse brings only misery to 
the worshipper. 

19 
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P. 35. 2 r|TR etc. — Here the quotes verses 

condemnatory o£ and shows that the interpreta- 

tion o£ the second line becomes not only untenable but 
drifts into something else, that goes against the Vaish'navaite 
theory of wearing the disk-mark. This is stated on the 
next page. But in connection with the condemnatory 
verses the remarks of are note-worthy. There the 

verses not in favour of are first quoted and then 

it is remarked—cfti^'ii^^irqf i m 

I I ci5«itKi3i \ q 

win'll^ « qrifril^i ^ 

f a-qrfqf^ 

ft ate:? I T^— =q 557 1 utq 

11 1 The- author of the 

pamphlet explains the lines, 

ciH=qwl%^ q5^c# qt 1 

*srq^ eFJTsri n as— 

cigi^rf^^i f9t5r arqa;ri%?r ^1% 1 3Fq«iiq^‘?#q?qi^i|ciq|- 

5^^=Era;Rj^vi»Ti?TrT# vri- ^ ^^srfcr: 

aiH55T: I (^5 il:5P=H?r: siHsq I i|t 

^ 1:^5 g: erg^: Icq: I 3 iwi«n ciqi Ic^c^q 

3T?qqt 9Tq?% qr 1 

It is clear that how tortured, farfetched, and distorted 
the explanation is. This is all due to intense sectarian 
spirit, on account of which Shaiva, Vaishnava; and 
'V’eerashaiva interpreters explain any text in any far fetched 
way they like, only to make the text suit the tenets of 
their particular school. 
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P. 36. This has been clearly 

expressed by as stated above, 

P. 36. etc. — This refers to the 1st objec* 

tion advanced by the ( Vaishnavaite) against the 

author’s interpretation of the and has i;een refuted by 
the author above. 

P. 36. etc — Here the author states 

how different would be the meaning, when interpreted 
strictly in accordance with texts produced by him. He 
takes his stand on ar in sense of f^®3T and reduces the 

'.a 

explanation to an absurd thing. Baf it cannot be under- 
stood why he should take ^ (in in the sense of “ ^ 

also does tlie same as follows;—^ 


'iu, sqii’Ji stqTci^ceqq 

q^Wh^5tis’=q^: I ‘ anr fqs: saiqfti ’ 

:%% % tq qw4 qir i ng: eqq:5.%, ?ri^5qqq- 

q ar^qiTqrq: i ^ qfqq qqi qq:, tlcjs qqqsq^- 

=Es:^q:, q^^fq, qi^f^r '^fqqcq^f " qiqa^ gq? qqT^fq 
qfTiq qg:^: ” fi ^qqqqrq: i 315^5351^5!^ 3 ??;rr '^igqiq?:, ‘ajcfr 


srii."'qrq'i?r‘ ^ 1 3?:q fqtqq, 

3151 35T5:-^rTq5l55q:qrs;5=qq:, mji qq q:#i q anqnq 1 

>2qig;-5H‘q%’q q^q-', ^ 3i§qiqq^^q.‘, ^qrqrtqsq 

f%q qi?a:, Sc^^fqjqi^ qi? f5vf:qi^wqjq: I qiq^sT qR^iq, 951- 

q^5i5r «rq%qq: 1 9q:5r%-s:aq^g, 5Hfi|=q^'qfO gq-f qqlqi^ s^qr- 
REftrsq: \ 95q:q:f>i5gH=q^ iqqt^qqqi3iqq^>r qfqrqia’qqrrq. 
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Pandit explains this para lucidly as follows;— 

*r?rf^ ^Ji% ?jHf ?i34^^?Tff^3!ii^r4 ^rqrf^ 5 ihi 

f cfW sqpsqriiwi^ feS?WRl.l 

W: qsa^JjJTr^^qT u 

5rTl^ sq^qi^ f II ” 

?5Ilf^<T3€q?irf^MfSTcI^!iej<nq^ 9TcrHei3T<^5r rl^qr^fll 
•«T?gi‘T^raHa3it5n^: 

qi^^I sqi^q gf^. 

ItlflWltq squjqicif^Rl ^ f^gn<nqicrqr 3?nsqi>sf^ ciq;q^- 

I ^ q^. 

^J^q^qrac 5^mq ar?i5f^q?Tiq»iiq5nqm^iKicqql«Rrf5Taiq3iq sqiqg | 
“ 511^ SISS* I^^qT^rqif^ « q?! 

|«|r 3Pmo ” 5?qif^ qi^tlf%5lR^q[3^rqi%!i4: i 

P-36. ?Rq^ sqnsqisnqqq— Here the author 

says that it is impossible to interpret the hymn as laying 
down the wearing of the disk-mark. ?iH^qnp«i takes up 
the challenge of the Veerashaivaites and explains away the 
objection as stated in some details above- It is note-worthy 
that Vaishnava Puranas generally praise and uphold 
and condemn while Shaiva Puranas 

and some others condemn and uphold and establish 

%qf«qqw. Puranas are, therefore^ not only mutually 
contradictory but are many times self-contradictory. The 
whole thing is thus made a mess of, and the Puranas 
become quite unreliable. All these contradictory statements 
contained by the Puranas are due, no doubt, to irreconci- 
lable sectarian spirit; and it seems they are all subsequent 
interpolations. 
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P, 36. siligiiiq etc — In this para the aatbor points 
out that if were to mean explained etymologicallv 
as grTif^ =? ipqg: (see the extract of 

given above ), it cannot have the sense of or hcliuess, 
which it means very commonly and is accepted as such 
universally. All lexicons give the same meaning of the 
word. The therefore, cannot but reject this sense 

of the word universally accepted, if he were to establish 
his view in the hymn and his interpretation of the hymn. 

P. 36. Crrsi U^hen there 

is something militating against the particular sense of the 
word, the word loses its power of expressing that sense. 
Here means or the power of expressing the 

primary sense of the word, as distinguished from as^'^iT and 
The author says, accordingly, that the word 
cannot have that power of expressing the sense of 
because there are so many Pauranik verses that contradict 
which directly or indirectly militate against the 
sense of the word 'f^5r as 

P. 36. 3T5I Tjf sfrtr ^ qfr»frf^— Here 

the restf^ illustrates his statement by giving an instance 
of how has been resorted to instead of by aritt^Rr 

in connection with the use of adjectives as qualifying 
adjuncts to nouns. The sentence quoted here is 
^ gro 95 % * ( see ). The commentary 

of on this line is — g<»wr^ ^nRi: gnu gih pr: 
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i 3 qz;, qrrai, |%| 

5fiT3i%^?Ii’s commentary purports to the same but adds 

From this it is seen that 
words like etc. express a kind of colour, when used by 
themselves; and then they are of the masculine gender. 
But when they are used predicatively in apposition to 
nouns or used with qualified nouns as qualifying adjuncts, 
they take the cases of the nouns they qualify. They are 
then identical with the nouns and express not only the 
quality but also the nouns as characterized by the colour. 
For instance in qa: expresses ^^>Jj%%sq3, The 
question arises how it is that they come to be capable 
expressing like this. This is through and not by siftqi 
or The qualified noun is the of the words, like 
expressing merely the colnor “whiteness”. It is 
cumbrous ( ) to assume qn% in such a case. ' Hence, 
they do so by s^oiT. In the same way it is cumbrous to 
assume that the word qf^w should express =qq;, when that 
sense is contradicted by the verses condemning 


That the adjectives, when used with nouns, mean not 
merely the quality but the thing qualified as characterized 
by the quality is the opinion of the may be 

known from frqr ffreq? srfqg^q^^lRqa^qifqi 

ri«rt ^v^q^qq^f q =qti=qtqqqqra^ arfqi 
eicq?qi{^ 1 see TlRiV^E'J'q pp. 28-32. In a note below it is said 
by the editor of the books — gomrirqiq^rqT 

55^'qqT ^rqiqifqftoisqq^iq: | qtqqq q q 

qmqq ^q'H ’fnqiq: i 



Another objection:— The pronoun “ This ” {%i) 
coming before ‘‘ ” speaks about the hand. It, 

therefore, means that the hand which touches Shiva 
while applying sandal paste etc. Hence the words 
“ This Lord, my hand praise the right hand that 
is so valuable, being very useful in applying sandal 
paste and offering food to Linga made of Ba^a wood 
or .emerald, when that Linga placed on a wooden altar 
is worshipped; and it is, therefore, praised as being 
mother, father, ete. The text, accordingly, does not 
lay down the wearing of Linga on the hand. This 

objection is wrong; because the hand being inanimate, 
it is impossible that it should be attributed with being 
mother, father, etc. It is improper to accept non-inti- 
mate attributes ( attributes falsely ascribed to a thing 
where they are not existing ) in preference to those that 
exist in a thing inherently and therefore, are intimate 
to it. This is why the Vedic passage “ Soma, the 
ci eater of intellect, purifies ” is explained as containing 
the praise of Shiva, the consort of Uma, and not the 
Soma plant, in as much as the Soma plant cannot be 
said to possess the attributes mentioned in the passage. 
The word Soma is interpreted paronomasically as Lord 
Shiva who is united with Uma ( uf|u ), in order to 
vindicate the intimate possession of attributes. This 
interpretation agrees with that of other writers- And 
if the right hand, that is occaisionally in contact with 
Shivalinga, sportively expert in the creation, protection 
and destruction of the universe, is so venerable as to 
be praised like this, how much more should be the left 
Ijand that is in perpetual contact in the way explained 
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the word is used by an author in the sense of gor, ttie 
conventional meaning ?R55 is to be set aside; and the word 
can neither mean a ( a day lotus) or a ( a night lotus ). 

The word is actually used in its sense. In the same 
way here the word means holy, as its conventional 
sense is contradicted by the verses anti the =qq>g^rqrt'Ji> 

P. 36. qhq "cTH » — Is another text that 

might be adduced by the Vaishoavaite ’J.^qf^ii; The 
author presumes it and says that that also is refuted by the 
foregoing discussion. 


P. 37. ^ The says 

that the text ?rH etc. is a fib, being not found in any 
Vedic literature, as no Vedic student (sr^qR) has come 
across it. 

= gfq^^qrf^qi. 

P. 37. qf^ R etc. — Here the antici- 

pates the '^qf^q; might produce other texts in favour of 
q^gsjqriq from other Vedas and says that such texts are 
also refuted by the discussion above. The author probably 
refers to the texts of and ?tTq%q given by the 
above. 


P. 37. ^iqqrcji etc. — Here the author finally 

disposes of the Vaishnavaite interpretation by saying that 
if the hymn must lay down the wearing of 'qqjpi, it must 
do so that thing alone and not the marks of and others, 
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in accordance with what is said bj 4 g ( In 

connection with 4 gmiiq piease see note on page 57 
of the notes ). But there are texts, says the that 

enjoin the wearing of the marks of and others. The uni- 
versal custom of wearing these other marks endorses the texts* 
The position of the therefore, becomes awkward, as 

to why the hymn should lay dawn the and not 

other marks. There is no reason why should be 

specially laid down by the Vedic text in preference to 
other marks. 

p. 3 7 . !r5^toil^ !ll|: i —Here the author 

gives the interpretation of the hymn made by his 

35, whom he praises in the third verse of 

The interpretation is— 1 f^aa 

sig: 

»T^ 5 r<t<rl% R^a: a4aFcil'7^R sjtctR s[c 5#: I This is the inter- 
pretation of the first half of the line only. It is, therefore, 
to be taken for granted that the interpretation of the second 
line in no way differs from that of the an hor* The inter- 
pretation given by the preceptor differs in respect of the 
meaning of established as f5;ri. This is done by means 
of the grammatical equation of ’tR^ and which equation 
proves the identity of and ihr* This grammatical 

equation, proving the identity of things in apposition or 
things equated, has been already noted ( see note on page 
51 of notes supra). That means Linga has been 
already derivatively explained by the author on page 8 of 
the text in etc ”, and on page 13 of 

the text. Here the preceptor produces the authority of 
who says that is on account of _their 
being in apposition or grammatical equation. 

20 
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P. 38. This refers to the wonderful 

power of qwrafj who is, by means of his power, capable of 
working wonders of creating, maintaining, and reabsorbing 
.the universe* In short it is the inconceivably great power 
of qi*?flrq that is at the bottom of the universe and its 
working. This is siqzqqafrrqalqel qrf%:, that makes the 
5rf^fqf^2^ philosophy and diffentiates and distinguishes it 
from other aspects or schools of philosophy. 

P. 88. 5 etc. — This contains the interpretation of 

the first half of the hymn by others. The difference is in the 
meaning of the word which is explained as 
or q^i^q'fu'k in the form of f«*T. This interpretation of the 
word as qr(t^ differs from all other interpretations 
already noted of this hymn, ag also is explained to mean 

( Page 39 ). 

P. 39. I Here the author points out 

the difference between this interpretation and that of his 
preceptor. The difference lies in the meaning of the words 
and qf^5r, which are respectively interpreted by the 
preceptor as meaning fiiq and but take them to 

mean «rTWf«l and%?[ as 

The author further indirectly points out skillfully how the 
interpretation of his preceptor is superior to that of others 
pn account of the occurrence in due order of the words 
qj^, the subject,- and the predicate, which are 
and respectively. While in the other interpretation 

they stand in reverse order and do not conform to the 
dictum ” etc. This dictum is laid down by 

as noted by qi%(t%qf qn-q^^l 
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viir 

In this section the author proceeds to prove that 
is kid down by another namely, eni ^ 

?i>iwi5^etc. This contains two 45tis of (X-4-60 
and X— ^-61 ) placed in reverse order of occurrence- The 
hymn ar^T tirai etc. comes first in the \'eda an 1 then 

3r4 % 1^1 *13^^ etc. comes after the fourth hymn. The 
commentary of in order of the occurence of the 

hymns here, is as follows: — 

giipn asqsfig §1^ SR ^ Ifpiqril^ 

5R*n?i. a3is4 *r sn^- 

^ 5t«IT3 % 5M 31 

ani i%3ii%H^: 331 ^^rrlt am i 

m 5nsii33?-3T8n'3 srfJt: ^3 333*113 

83*mi =315 g?5%t3Tt 33%f^5r|3!t: qMgm- 

fm g^m^gftira i f^uii5r3 mm 3?3 r% 1 - 

3 mm i!fram,«n mqmmM 1 

|<i^ 331 f^n 1 1I 
SI3Tf?It3^^gr333m: rntRS: I 
135311^ %^3mR3i gm flmi^ it ^ 11 
13533 331371 3 7135: I • 

’?3gi 31713%: 3377 mf^ 3% II \ II 

3T3 7mig fsim i35t^RS7if33 1 
3Rlt7rW453 i35m: 7rag 31 ^ 11 v 11 

3H3T3 ^ II H B mg 

3 T 37 ftr 7 Tgr 3 T 3'73 i%gi 3 i 3 rngigsTTi^i 37737313377 arlt I 
535 % sff3 77^31 3tf7I3 3^77^ mtlt g3 3733 3[&7t33^^ ^ 

7R7^ 3713^ f333g 7ft%: 7^773.1 3753 *53 33137% 't I33i7!3 

§35%: 73^33373 73713133773: ST3 7737 737^ 373 stt3753'F377m>^: 
^^(377%fg 73«3% ^ 737713 31 ^l^gi’. 753: 1 7717 11 « II 
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These hymns have been also taken and interpreted as 
laying down the by (1) (2) 

( 3) and (4) They are 

reproduced below in order. But it is to be noted that 
takes only the first three lines and interprets 
them; but the fourth line is omitted by it. It is also to be 
noted that all these place the two hymns in reserve order 
as the author does. 

(1) interprets it as— 

^r4 ir ^ 3 t4 Mi 

I Jirar 3 j 4 f^?ir|f^ i ^ 

^eRtw^iT^r^: afR=Btc4 ai'^qRia 1 Mr- 

I sBRot^ Ml- 

atcl 5?c[: I S^P^I <TtnM 51^44 

3!3*R'inff’T<?g; SUHJ I ^ 5^4 gq; €4^1 M I 

(2) interprets it as — 

mm 3t 4 % ^cfn% vitrr 

^11^1514: 1 3T^gqi5Tcr?I^n5f5T4: 1 nm'RH 

«iisr5i^^:, eii§ 1 MrntjrlrJi: 1 3ir%*Ti§^«ftr ^ 

Ml attire: 'Tf^g: ^crgRJt^: 1 m *tigT 3 t 4 ngi 3t4 

9t4 > f# ggqfR: i 

Tltwifitfl§gfM4 n 11 

(3) ^igsR^ftlrgi^gnTR interprets as— 

si 4 ^ ir: ^ 314 »RTq^!ir^4tTll g 

ggt ?fg vRfsgg: arq % *FTf^t: 3?4 ^ f?^i 

3inTqm: ariflqrqi^ Tqg% giEnM ^rati i^g; m ^ 

q 9 i 4 ftg: i5r->^q ^rq^pr^q 



5T75I: 3?f5?^: q'jrT: 

f^5i^?^isqFi’sifw’54f5^^?.qii »^qtp':fcT 3?q 

TtraT 3!^ ainflti, ^aTqTg^a'Tq^n?’^?!)?^^?: i?' ~m agq<Ji:'i!% 

sisifl^ 3tfJtlIT^5I^.|n^c5iq: 11 -.Jiqs- 

3iTTc«R’n^?i stsurrma f.^ 55 ^:^ II tiq -'v^ q^=: 

^5 21 % 'T^ 2lf|''jil: TO fflgrfq 5^ ^'*1 r:~q 

3iwfrf^ fa’wra =qfq^rq <j3i^3jfncqg: '% ’'^.~^^^ n^r 

^WflJlfqT sira^^Rc^q; 11 rl^jj §#J ^ s^'^. %r; r'^ 

3T1^?3 

STSSIRTl-STfl ^ ^ l| :%q:;-Jiq#!-Pr1 

«iTi'»iif^a iR\ II 


(4) f(%5n?:¥n5q interprets it as — 

s?5E3ir^: I i5F%--qfr>TJi^ram?3^ «is^^ 5 

5inm ftsTfiq, T^fc — 3ii»?5® Tiaifqi^sirai: i^— gw u'^— 

If cic5<qT3, -%, s!iTii-3'fq5t?iTt f^iTW, HCrf ?3 t ^tt- 

T?f^s|[^: sTct^iq, 3T^— « »T*i, 

gn^f:, ^qra: l m -aitr, %- m, ^i^rsi^f:- ^f^r: qTg^-»^qg=ii%: 
?fsn ?rq5r?5r stith: i%q: frwtM^^q wit jfir 

ti ¥ntis?5iraffcr ^Frqrg; srq <fjr?r-f: 3f^JTW?%?ra5f Jprqrg 
81^ ?fFTfiw^g:, 3T4-ijq:, i? w, ’iifqr »Tq- 

XFrf<nt 3l4 RrarmqOT:, wqg'fwgf ?:, ara-XTr* 

JfTai-qilcqw:, 3PT-T?qi?3:, raT-^taqi^qw:, P=!o 

^iqT§:-3rRflr?q^q:; 3RiqtiL€q?aT?»?qg‘ 1 ^riif^argrt:: 1 ?i«ii=qi^>3;|eto, 

( 0 ) «?rat*rM takes these hymns in support of ^f«q- 
WIW but does not record its interpretation and simply says 
that they lay down the wearing of in words ''f?RFr 

%S[S^^ qifolf^^r’Jr^'q and then quotes some corrobrativ? 
verses from su^Rrs and g?r»iTs- 
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does nofc find in the hymns any injunction 
to wear Linga on the body, as the Veerashaiva interpreters 
find. 

The interpretations recorded above do nob differ except 
in respect of 39401 which is taken to mean or 134 by 

while takes it as a^qi 9 r| 

i- e- Rr^re 4 But the author of f 3 n«rKoi 4 f?^F inter- 
prets it differently from both above; as 3944 arggw 
31999: 31^: I 

P. 41. 3 T 3 99^^59 qw %9 Herein the author 

establishes the identity of ^ (qi 9 r%q) and 99919 ; on 
account of their being in apposition in sentences quoted 
by him. Later, on pages 42 and 43, the author discusses 
why 9 * 1919 ; should mean r %9 specially and not other deities, 
though it may be used in apposition to them. 

In I% 9 lf^ 9 = 9 %€T«rf 5 f 991^910 the 999 f 9 of qw %9 

is established as follows: — 

\ =tra 199^9 999 =sg 59 r= 59 c 9 ^ 9919. 1 3 T«r 4 % 9 lr -319 ? 9 *?r|=E 99 
999T9; 9 : 99V9(9n9tf^9 3Tfcfr|rf9 I9U9r9r% 9>f 99919 9 99 9!9Tf- 
=E99 9999 ; 1 399r99t9f^9f^-9n'f9C 91939 99 if g,?fl aTIc9l'45- 

919 I 99991^931 — ^^^9?9 99959 9l459 999: T99: | ?19- 

99T99t*t9 99 fl fl^ 99 : 9999jflf^: 3T5c{t% 9991*^ I 

939^1 i |c9lf9 915J:5 ^1% T%959 99- 

=fs 5599 r 59599 ;i Here it is to be noted that a sentence from 
«r 9 ri 99 i 9 f^F 99 . is quoted; but the iqikqa; itself is not available. 
( See =tl 3 > 3 « 9 sri 9 page 79 ). 

The identifies 99919 ; with as follows: — 

959t 9|l 9 I 9 995: 9 1 9 : 9 1 q g; 99911 

' ®T9 ^59^9'^ 99915=frt^f: | 95911 9^1 ?199 95ri'9 I 

3T31?1% 9 919 915if?r f4l5if^ 9 I iq'l'liqFqiOq^q arRqfrillST 91^- 
4^9 9f% 95911^99 999F9f^5: | 
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P. 40. etc. — Here ia the 

first objection to the author’s interpretion, which the 
author refutes in what follows iminediatelv, bv savinf^ 
that 5^51 and are identical on account their 

intimate and inseparable connection. The author ihus- 
trates the identity of and by senteneej, 

quoted which state the identity of and 

ou account of the latter’s living in or 5i"^q555. 

The author quotes various verses in support of how Linga 
is not to be seperated or kept apart from the body. This 
is the inseparable connection of and the wearer. 

That is why all Lingayatas so carefully wear Liuga on the 
body and are never without it. It, thus, forms the visible 
and distinguishing mark of Lingayatas or Veerashaivas. 

or lafan is always worn on the body. But its 
worship is performed on the hand ( left hand by means of 
the right hand). Hence the inseparable connection of 
Linga with the hand. This Is why being so connected 
with the Linga, is identical with Linga- 

says that is in all the three 4?3rs of 
as follows: — 

The three ^sais have been explained by the 
there. The is in Kauarese but may be stated in 
Sanskrit as — 

( see ). 
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P. 42. t frt’T — Here it is established that m 
means Linga on account of their being in grammatical equa- 
tion. But we have been not able to find it in 

P. 42. etc.— The strict rule that one 

mu.st lose ono’s life, when one loses the Linga given by 
the 35 as soon as one is born. That very Linga should 
be one’s to the end of one’s life. But one must 

not lose it. This strict rule was a little relaxed later, and 
permission was given to wear a new Linga ceremonially, 
when one came to lose one’s first Linga; the verses quoted 
in the text bear this strict rule out- 

In support of these the following verses from 
( 11-9 ) are to be noted: — 

fl i 

jfrWr % i 

Later on permission was given to wear another Linga 
in place of the one lost. The following verses from the same 
book in the same place are to be noted: — 

II 

means i. e, secondary 

requisite for replacing the lost Linga. There is no restric- 
tion about the time (sgfa) for such an as is 
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necessary for the primary ^Ts?r, which every one must have 
at a particular stage of life. This is also laid down in that 
very book in verses — 

^T53T II 

This removal of restriction of for was 

necessary, as no body was t© allowed to taste food without 
the worship of Linga and before the food was first addressed 
to one’s 

P. 42. 5TT?:Tir^TSn etc — This contains the 

2nd objection that is also found used in apposition 

to and others. There is, thus, no special reason 

why is to be identified with T%^ only. The objection 

is a pertinent one. But the refutes the objection 

maintains his own standpoint in the next paragraph. 

P. 43 . etc. — This is the refutation of the 

foregoing objection. Here the author proves in refutation 
of the objection stated above, that must go with 

Shiva only and none else, for the simple reason that 
(^ST^’^t) alone is worshipped on the band and no other 
deity? as borne out universally in custom. meant for ^ 
of is the indication ( the 2nd of six means of proof 

of etc. as noted above) that must 

mean alone and no other deity. This is illustrated by 
the instance that ^ alone becomes the instrument for 
of for that of and for that of } 

" 21 
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and no one of them can take the place of any other; 
because the of 3 ti5?i either by hand or is prima 
facie ridiculous, but the ^ is best and most appropriate 
instrument for that purpose- In the case of the matter 
under consideration the of Linga on hand, is a clear indi- 
cation that must go with ^ or because there 

is no custom of any other deity being worshipped on hand. 
This principle or of particular instruments are meant 
for particular things, is established in in 

1-4-30 ) in 20 th This is lucidly 

explained by in his as follows: — 

«rsfi§f 1 


^qort«r 

3Tr5> ’a^tWr qr 11 hvii 


fqiqrr i fa:— 

%5i;.i hH,\ 

1% 5an3ii<!Li ^i%«recr?i5?prf?ig- 

‘ 31T«W,’ 

^sf^— “ 3l«3n%qi 5^51 3|BI^ :, 

ei«iisi^r j^rifi^Bi^sfi^iiiaqTBi^^'^iqi b i Bsnjr 

1 mi BT*iWicBg^5iB:ra3?ii?B^r 

^Cri: s[qf5qBqiirs^*r^ 

^f^!> BfeRq g^Riqr^JT 1^:, ssr^i^srar: 11 
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P. 43. etc. — In this the author 

states another reason why 5fiTr^ must go with fflf only, 

namely, the word flif in %qifJrqr^5i: at the en-i of the second 
line proves beyond any doubt that mast go with f?i? 

( )• The author applies aiKitbor 
viz which is established in ( [-3-5 

in ?J5rrs 8-9-) as follows: — 

gJTT f|3i%<Tr%: Fiitti i 

?^r3j<rr ii 

iE% qn^9ir 1 

“ ” “ grufi «qw^i|;qg'q% * ^ i a^r qfqrs?- 

ti^#5 ag5t% f?Tfqiot =q ^ I fSi^sg 

fSH^Tf^r I ?!S?T ^^sqwITW 

<EiqT5i^«c^l*iqi%«n spaisr ifei am ffl: i 5irefkWRmm 

5rnir3f^T%: i 5n% sf^^sfqrtt: 

vj ?|q% — “ q^FJII sliqw saiq^, 3Tq% I 

ftqgi M ?crf^qT%Rqr«i?i^ q«q- 
qRfqran fTi f r < nqf|^4fTq^q; qqit— “qn? qrtrsgqra^ ” I 
qqTqgmqq ^q;X gviqfif fwiqrfm i I am 

ffgfmqgqrqfrt i q % ’=5=53t qpq i arrqwg # i 
trmmsisqqfT^mr^ wqm. # l 

The upshot of the discussion is that in the case of 
words of different senses that sense of a word is to be 
taken as authoritative, in which sense the word is used in 
the literature; and other senses of the word, in which it 
may be used by different sections or tribes should be 
rejected. The author applies this test or =qm to the matter 
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under consideration and says is used most generally in 
the sense of the deity of and very rarely in another 

sense of But takes in sense of ^»I 55 

( see bis commentary quoted above ). 

' P. 43* etc — Here the author says that 8i4 

wai 91^ Pfrn etc- ( that is the second hymn ) is the 
of i%5r and that the atlrai? must ensure the f^'^,(as the 
must' be in agrement with )• The of and 
has been taken advantage of at the end of the second 
section. That there should be agreement or unity between 
and has been already established in a note on 
page 77 of notes. 

P. 43- ^'^2? 5i|5T etc.— Here is another 

objection which says that though the identity of hand 
with is established, the hand here referred to is the 

right hand, that worships installed on an altar and not 

the left hand, on which the is placed for worship. 

The right hand is because it comes to be associa- 

ted with %f, while applying sandal paste etc , while that 
%!!%*? is worshipped on the altar. The therefore, 

is the of the right hand used for the worship %f on 

an altar- Hence the conclusion of the that the 

hymn enjoins the placing of Linga on the hand, the left 
hand, falls to the ground. 

P. 43- etc. Here the author refers to the 

materials, of which the %gf^^rs placed on altars are made-^- 
mostly consists of quartz and are egg-shaped pebbles. They 
are described in the of as — “ the 

i[l'irf^»ns are liked by and may be in sizes ranging from 



the 8th of an angula (inch) to one cubit. They may 
be of the colour of a ripe Jamhu fruit, or hcney, of a black 
beetle, or of the black tonch-stone, or may be blue, deep-red, 
or green etc. ” ( see Gopina^hrao’s Hindu Iconography Tol. 

1 page 12 )■ The other varkies of materials used for making 
Lingas are also stated there further (page 43, ibid) as — 

‘‘ The materials recommended in the agamas for the 
making of images are wood, stone, precious gems, 
metals, earth and also a combination of two or more of 
the aforesaid materials. The precious stones enumerated 
in the agamas for the purpose of making images are sphati- 
ka (crystal), padmaraga, vajra (diamonds), vaidurya 
(cat’s eye), vidruma (coral), pushya, and ratna (ruby). 
Of these, sphatika is said to be of two kin'ls, the surya- 
kSuta and the chandrakauta. Another authority adds 
brick, kadi-sarkara (a preparation, the chief ingredient of 
which is the lime-stone) and dauta (ivory) to the materials 
noted above. Almost all the Dhruvaberas, that is, the 
images set up permanently in tne central shrines of Iii'.liiin 
temples, ( Hindu, Baudha or Jaina), happen to be generally 
made of stone- There are a few instances of such principal 
images being made of wood. * 

But which i.s einaradd or a green precious stone 

(fksi^ is not mentioned there, though other 

precious stones used for making Lingas like 
and are mentioned. 

P. 43- etc. — This contains the refutation of the 

objection above stated. In refutation the f«^%*!^says that 
mm cannot mean the right hand; because the right hand is 
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only occasionally associated with as the means of 
worship. But the left hand, being in invariable and 
inseparable association with can be identified with The 
right hand, accordingly, remains a mortal hand", and things, 
as set forth by the cannot be attributed to it. 

alone possesses that power or the left hand, identified with 

can be said to have been endowed with that power. 

p. 43. etc. — The special qualities 

or attributes in intimate association with the possessor. 
The attributes, as set forth in the reside in 

(or the left hand identified witn in intimate connec- 
tion*, the attributes will only be or on the 

right hand being not identified with It would, therefore, 
be in the fitness of raatter.s to say that the means the 
left hand and not the right hand. 

P. 43. 3Tci etc. — This is an illustration of how 

(in the hymn JTffRf etc.) is to be interpreted 

as because the plant sra being inanimate 

cannot be said to have the power of being the producer of 
things mentioned in the hymn. Similarly here the right 
hand (unidentified with cannot have that power. It 
is, therefore, unavoidable that should mean the left 
hand. It is to be noted that this very hymn is quoted in 
illustration in similar connection on page .32 of the text. 
(Please see note in that cennection). 

It might be said that the Linga is worship on the 
left hand only twice or thrice a day, and as such it is in 
association with it only occasionally like the right hand. 
But the Linga having been worn on the body always 
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without a moment’s feeparation, it i& in intimate association 
with the left hand. Hence the lo^ic cf the Liij<;a i^eintr 
identified with the left hand. This verv thin«£ has iaeeii 
stated ill the para ‘‘ etc. “ on the nest paire. 

P. 44- etc. — Here the anther points out that if the 

right hand deserves the even though it is in cccasioual 

association with , the left hand being in iuvaria- ’e 
association with the Linga has superior claims for the 
praise contained in the This is by (.a'.so 

made use of twice in this section later). The is 

a maxim of ‘‘ how much more, an argmnent a fortiori 
(derived from — how much more)- This^Jr^r is identi- 
fied with by who remarks about it 

as follows: — 

1 3 til 

^^T<jq f%g5f ft I IJcW:?: I 

1 But is ex- 
plained by (in his giff X) as, ^ wr%a 

Kflii: explanation of this by 

is-much better and more appropriate- 

P. 44. Jt etc. — Here the ohjecter objects that 

that the right band is preferable to the left hand, which 
being used for the dirty work of the body comes to be 
dirty and therefore vile. The right hand should, therefore 
preferred. But the rlf? it out on account of the 

left band being already proved to be aa goud for holy 
worship as the right ban 1. This has been diseussea 'well 
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about the eud of the second section (see page 83 of notes). 
The author produces here au authority of that the 

isfiiir should he worshipped on the left hand, which proves, 
the author means, that the gtw cannot be expected to lay 
down the use of the left hand for worship, unless it were 
worthy of it. 

P, 44. ^3 etc. — Here is the objection that 

the injunction has been already obtained by the hymn — 
^ etc , belonging to though the injunction 

by the Yajurvedic texts may be ruled out as is done 
already. This objection is beyond being ruled out(§4Ri), 
says the objecter. But it is refuted by what follows next. 

P. 44. etc. — This contains the refutation 

of the last objection. Herein the says that the 

hymn — ^ etc. — lays down the wearing of Liuga in 

general. But the present one specifies the place where it is 
to be worn, namely, that becomes the of the 

Linga. Hence the two ^^rs ats are related to each other 
as and the The objection, therefore, of 

ajfqsiTfeilcf of the injunction by this falls to the ground* 

P, 44. etc. — This contains the justification 

of hbw the left hand as an altar for the worship of Linga 
is so intimately associated with This has been 

noted above already. The use of the right hand - for the 
worship of installed on an altar cannot be said to be 
so associated. 
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P. 45. sfti etc, — Here the author 

proves that not only the two hands (left hand used as the 
tfts of and the right hand used to perform the worship 
of the ) but the whole of the body is devoted to the 
worship of the Linga, i. e. the whole of the body is dedica- 
ted to flig and his worship. The author here refers to the 
nine ^^s or nerve-centres being the seats of the nine 
Lingas ( the main three divisions or modifications, 

and and their further sis sub-divisions or 

modifications, namely, 

and The i%>^i and the in the Yogic way 

makes the whole body subservient to (rod 1^4. It is thus 
that the whole body is dedicated to fira through bis 

P. 44. etc. — Here is the last objection 

advanced by the objecter against the The objecter 

interprets as i e. all round contact of 

the hand with the Linga. This is as much possible for 
the right hand as for the left. Hence the hymn, says the 
objecter, refers to or lays down the worship of by 

the right hand, faw placed on an altar and not on the left 
hand. But this objection the refutes by interpreting 

ejfifci: as and The objectePs 

interpretation, says the falls short of . 

Hence it is to be rejected in preference to the placing of 
Linga on the left hand, i. e. the wearing of Linga on the 
body. 

This paragraph further contains the explanation of 
the last line in continuation of the explanation of other 
lilies given elsewhere previously. 

2% 
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P. 45. ci»rr This contains 

the explanation of how the worn on the body is 

And the left hand as the qis for can be so 

highly praised. 

P. 45. Here the states 

that to the end of one’s life brings about at-one- 

ment of the devotee with %5r, .because leads to 

or or complete at-one-ment of (the 

individual ) with f^*'T ( the or But it is to be 

understood that mere will not be able to accomplish 

this. and r^^rjsii in the proper from and spirit all 

through life will do this for the devotee. 

The following verses from ( Sanskrit ) by 

3^^ are to be noted in support of the author’s interpreta- 
tion of the hymn; — 

m % I 

aR II 1 II 

^Jirarisr ?iTf^ ff I 
ar^ Rcjr 8 t 4 |i ^ ii 

5^ 5i=f I 

^ lU II 

3l^qRi% II V II 
trfqT*rr»T^ ^««i% 8ri?ra«T3: 1 
aR «RfTflgy qtr II 11 

^14^ !T5r«ifi5i«r: H ^ II 
wr *|TT I 

goir: ii v» ii 

.t=R5ct % JIR vi»r^e^ ^isqlr I 
?l#r l| ^R^R ^ *RW^ II A II 



iiraraqgqjiw f| 1 

^ g^: u I0 n 

'intrg^ ^S^Mf^T*!^: I 

SjfWl^ SR li *i|^f5T gira; n 1 o H 
*T^ 1 

• aifirq^gtri^ g %iw^H 11 n 

f%si 

e?Tg<^ g^SFirgsEhr: | 

?rpiT?iTgH lag in^ il 

a^ig. imiFiw n^g.^: sm^ \ 
iraT ftar ^ w in-# « 

^nggg^g g'?^ 1 

gg qifSicraralg gg n 11 

gc5pg^3gjig (iifgfl ggi^g 1 

grj(oij!i^ig gciig. in ^ n 

ilgr ggf^giir g^ira^sgf^fig: 1 

ggggsmififggf^irgfTWigtti i'* 11 
gi^ggf^ i^^^ggi«R%<Ta^gi^ 1 
9iggm grfu# ^r f^gpr%g 11 11 

P. 45. g...l3f^l^rg?^cgni— After giving the 

corroborative verses in support of the discussion and con- 
clusion, the author proceeds to prove in this remaining 
portion of the section the giSi^IggRg on the ground, namely, 
the comparison of of gw with ^gw- He first 

states that it is as sinful to revile g^gf^tjfgTig as it is to 
revile T%g. The verse quoted in the beginning is taken 
from iisng[^qfggg.( page 113 of Shaivopanishads )j where 
it is plainly stated that it is as sinful to revile at gwiTtg 
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as it is to do so rt(^. It is established by means of this 
that is important religiously, as a religious practice. 

In the second line of the verse it is also plainly stated that 
of is as great and important as is as a 

religious practice, thus becomes the and 

the The word does not exactly lay 

down the but merely states that is 

tantamount to The author means that there is an 

implication of as the of In other 

words the author says that as the must be 

an established fact. The implication may well be taken 
as an injunction to wear Linga on body ( in combination 
with other statements of ) . Hence he says “ 

P. 46. ^ — These words state that the verses 

that follow next are in that There must be some 

mistake here; because these verses are not found in that 
but in 

P. 46. snir ^ etc. — This verse, plainly 

laying down the wearing Linga on the body, is given here 
to strengthen the assertion that is the as an 

established fact to strengthen the statement contained in 
the verse quoted after arPr and also to show that 
is productive of whiA gl%r becomes the ground of 
comparison or common quality of and 

P. 46. etc. — This verse is found in 

chap. II. The and have been 

described in as follows:— W 'trs 
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cIH ^[¥1^ tl 

ag»TTc?Tpn#¥lI?I. ¥iqi^?l?1^5PT ^i 
f ^ aixsfrl II 

^ ^5? ^ 1^% j| 
iTia^T i%«5f«ra ?!T'^M 5^517 1 
^qesjtrt?! 11 

=^ WlfTHT: ?R ^ 

i7#ci qitrq^cT^e: u 

qr#^=^R^^crr: «q i 

3^ 5 gaiH ii tV 

qqi f^ai??i?l1^^f^3iTft: II 

#— ^3 sjiHT ?i^i%5r ^riqi: | 

11^ T^gi: qRftq'r; spicflcf: II 

I — ^ql' f^f^isi: gqi^tf^: 1 

•silT%i1i?TTOqqtT ^ srniqiqqT: ii 

m q^nfq i 

fqg^ ^4 miwriwT: ii 

qi3T^csiq^'4q?q?qif^T«FTq: i 
^qi ^ii’4 sail m^jinTqqi: ti 
qi=q^i% =q q;rqi^ ciqi qsiaiQ^sfq^ i 
5ri%! =q qn%fiT ^ qr^qraqi: ii 

q^qiil qi^^T^S feqri 1 
¥fq5T ^ 3^qi4 q^Rt^sn ii 
q|ai%q i% 4«RqR% 1 

fi?«4f4i 4^3 '1 

gwTR q^iqfRiHf 3®qR 'q aqq =q I 
?^ 5 WTq^^qt^ qiiq^cTw f^r n 
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P. 46 etc. — This maintains the similarity of 

with in as much like is 

productive of as stated in and ^reJTstwsiq- 

fJiqg:. The former says— etqrq ftffRt]- 1 

This flr^Rqi^^cq is the common quality of 
both and fct^T^Roi. The author thus proves there 

is sqqTSfTt here. 

5l5r 5TW etc — This is the definition of 

which is so defined by in T%5rci5^Tqi% ( page 59, 

edition ), where he says — ?! (^5 

cf%5i^ gra i w ?if^r %PTciR5Ti^q=?4 ^ 

the author applies this test of and says 

that answers this test, in words— #r 

P. 46. 5MMi%qrt'qT¥?it erflifr f| sfJTR 

(negation) is known from the knowledge of the 
(iqiq, the counterpart or opposite of sr^Tiq) and or 

the place, where the thing ( negatived ) is said to be non- 
existing. ‘‘ Thfcpimplest definition of sr^n^ is wqiif?!, what 
is distinct from existing things, but other definitions are 
more elaborate. Ta^i?i=^i^, a commentary on 
defines eriqiqjq as that is, a q?t§, the 

knowledge of which is dependant on the knowledge of its 
contradictory. The ^qri^qqs hold that atfliq is an object of 
direct perception and is connected with its by the 

relation called fqlrworeri; that is when we say we 

regard as an attribute of just as we call the 

attribute of ?fit. ” (see Athalye’s page 101 ). Thus 

both af^trfqq^ and come to be the elements for the 

knowledge of sr^nq. Both of these must be well known 
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to make the knowledge of aiirra clear. In the same way 
OTJIR or the standard of cooiparUon is the of 

the object of comparison- The in must be 

well knowuj then and then alone it becomes the standard of 
comparison- The author here sa 3 's that because 
is compared with the latter must be well known 

and must be au established fact as the means of 5 ^. This 
established fact leads to the conclusion that there must as 
injunction of 

P. 46. ^ etc. This contains au objection to the 

conclusion that 5J<TfTRcf of led to an injunction of 

f^nTW^r. But, says the objecter, that there must be for 
expressing comparison. And as there is no in the verse 
containing the comparison of and the con- 
clusion is faulty and, therefore, wrong. The meets 

this objection by saying ■hat is implied or understood 
here, as it is in the sentence which means 

f In the same way is to be understood 
in the verse which contains the comparison of with 

P. 46. 2 i§:f etc. — After establishing the 

by means of the author now proceeds to do 

the same by means of ?stcn^R, contained in the second line 
of the verse quoted already, namely, (*RJl) ^ 

% I ^STfiT^^R is defined in of 

I The same has been given 
here by the author. An instance of isfais^R has been 

given there (in viz- f|— ‘ 

1 the explanation of the 3?%^ has been given there 
as follows:--WWRT™rfJi4irWf^ • f5rr%"i 
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risf 1 : l lu the same 
way, the author means, that in the two sentences of the 
second line, namely, (1) ^ ( ^T^fr) W^T ( T%^- 

^'rr^rg’tr^ ) there is f^arBitsf^rig. f«»rKrR'Ji^rsF?i is the 

and *T^n«iR«i^TfiEr is the The former is 

the T%, of which is tlu afaf^- It does not 

matter, according to the author, that the two sentences are 
not put exactly in the form required of €Sfcll55«R. The 
author, therefore, concludes by saying — tpgirfq 
ft’rsiR'nirietu^^Jr^cfM l and proves that 
as the 1% must be an established fact and there must be 
an injunction behind it to wear on the body \ for 
attaining W- 

P.47' etc. — Here is the very last objec- 

tion against sr[§rr^Tra[i^. The objecter says even though 
the is granted on the ground of and as 

already proved in the foregoing, it is the and 

not The author as T%5Tfit’I. refutes this by 

saying that if is the or 5irtl% and is 

the 'STAR or f^, it follows that there must another element 
of similarity in both, namely, ^TROfR, in as much as 
is obviously a thing worn or applied externally on 
the body and can never be so done internally. 
the being an external thing, ii7'?R»i, the must 

be an external thing obviously and unavoidably. The 
author applies the dictum or test, 

which, when expanded in explanation of the matter under 
consideration, will be as follows: — ^5. W^JISTR®! SR: 
f§R«rRoif^ ^ jT^^'TRoi 7r§j7rt>»t%7'i>^ 
qiUl^’TqR'JlT^q 3R^q% I puts this briefly as — 

^clt^RRRqR 77 7i| TffqW Tt^R 513 1 



gjaiflT^ gwR^ OT*n^S^q^^!t g^irffir ^aqi sRftjRj ^ 
wq*- 1 


The author expresses the same thing in his own words 
as— *Rqqi wT^-.qKTisrra^'iJiHjpTlrqf^n^TfJr gqnqf^: \ 

P.47' I — Here the author proves 

the ¥r^qq: on the authority of the extract of 

as follows: — 

siST tisRf *nt;: qa?3 i X^r sna^ra^- 

I ^ir s^rqiXqir m *ntq®^«iXr tar; ^iwr 
i qr artq fl:#Rr ^ 

sacilcl 1 ^ 

^nTJTT X^r trr rr^rttaq: qt^Rw ftrqqr^ tnqX^eftqtrqq 

q^tXqr^q^ I ?Xii^ % ftSFt « «qr%rq;^l# 

*Tq^ tr ^qi^ intfT ^qict «ti ^ tqqtqr 

^gtfsq arqti^l 

P. 47 . 5gnf5[qT...lgPilKirq^q;l Here the author main- 
tains that if the three stripes of *rtq applied on the forehead 
represent the three fires, the three constituent letters of the 
syllable the three 3 <nTs of qM, the three Vedas { exclusive 
of erqqq^ ), the threefold manifest deity aspects of q^qfiiq, 
the threefold power of rXrqr’s activity, the three qqqis (puri- 
ficatory ablutions), and if the wearing of the three-striped 
q^q leads to T%qqifsq> how much more is to be 

preferred and how much more will be' conducive to 

%fqifyq1 The importance of ^q^r^'q as a means of #!J is, 

therefore, beyond description. It is no wonder then 
that T^stK<q ( qT?ri^qqil*q) should be laid down by the Vedas. 

23 
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iX 

In this section the author proceeds to establish the 
principle of wearing Linga on the body from its being a 
means of or at-one-ment of w, or the individual 
soul, with la^T, the or This atone- ment is 

called or which the author calls 

is a particular kind of Bsfg or union, and 
may be called but there is difference between 

and which will be noted hereafter shortly. 

The two sentences establishing such a are 
^Icpqg^r. The sentences that declare such oneness of the 
individual soul with the Highest soul or q<sRl^l.are 
and “»lt These are Upanishadic sentences, and 

all schools of Vedanta philosophy base their doctrine of 51% 
on these two sentences and interpret them in accordance 
with their idea of or the final beatitude. The 
Veerashaiva philosophers do the same in accordance with 
their doctrine or idea of gt% or ’rrt. The doctrine of gi% 
of Veerashaivism is peculiar to itself and forms a distinc- 
tive and distinguishing feature of the religion. This doctrine 
or is derived from the 

mixture of two separate quantities of the same liquid. For 
instance a quantity of milk is divided into two separate 
quantities; and when the two separated quantities of milk 
are mixed there is of the two quantities. From the 
instance given it will be clear that for the mixture 

or union of two separate quantities of the same liquid or 
the same thing is necessary; but two quantities of two 
different liquids or things wdll not do. A quantity of milk 
may be mixed with a quantity of water and the mixture 
or union of milk and water may be seemingly indistinguisha- 



ble but not really indistinguishable, i. e. there w-ill be no 
complete at-one-ment of the two liquids. In such a 
mixture the quantity of water will lose itself into the 
quantity of milk and becomes one with milk. Here the 
nature of milk prevails and that of water is lost or destroyed. 
So also if a lump of salt is dissolved in water salt dis- 
appears and becomes one with water.- Here is but 

not In the mixture of two different liquids or of 

some soluble salt with a liquid, there may be but not 
which is complete and indistinguishable at-one-menfc 
In the case of two different liquids, the nature of the liquid 
stronger and greater in quantity will prevail over the 
weaker and lessee in quantity. In the case of two different 
liquids of equal strength, the nature of that greater in 
quantity will prevail over that of the lesser in quantity. 
Hence in the mixture of two different liquids, one of the 
liquids has to lose its individuality and the mixture will be 
heterogeneous one. For really through and indistinguisha- 
ble mixture or at-one-ment of liquids or things two separate 
quantities of the same liquid or thing js necessary. It is 
on this account that the author says on the next page 

”. So also the commentator of 
says ( see 3rd tra^). 

From this analogy it will be clear that there will be 
of or the individual soul with or rad, the 
on account of their being innately one. It is the 
of the wonderful capability or inscrutable acti» 

vity, that causes the to appear in the forms of 

of Lingas, the higher modifications of and ^»irs, the 
lower modifications of 'Ttjlrf or or <Rr%f could 

not remain tranquill or ’ content in His unmodified from 
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and desired out o£ sportiveness or cStST to assume the mani- 
fest form of the Universe. It is from this sportive desire 
of His tranquilly is disturbed and His begins to 
work and causes all higher and lower modifications of 
and the Universe to arises out of him. The higher 
modification is fS’T or His gqM form and the lower modi- 
fication is or His gqrg? form. So it is said in Rrail[5r*Mt 

“ ^ 

” and “ 

»5s^'terqf...|q^qgcq?i>r....5^qn%5w^ ^ it^n 

sfi^gr%q- 

afweq ” 

His 5n% also concurrently modifies herself along 
with correspondingly into ^ and »Tf%. the 

creative activity of goes or is associated with and 
the reunifying activity, goes with or is associated with 
«pr. The six modifications of Linga and the six corres- 
ponding modifications of Anga> associated with the corres- 
ponding modifications of 5ri%i (as and »Tf^) form the 
basis of «i^5s philosophy, on which are built the spiritual 
or religious practices for the sake of the ( Veerashaiva ) 
devotee that he may seek reunion or at-one-ment with 
The at-one-ment of the individual soul with 
is ?rrqi?2r. 

»if^, which is only a form of enables the devotee 
to rise higher and higher gradually by stages by graded 
spiritual practices into ultimate at-one-ment with qi%q. 
the creative activity of q<i|[q, is in as much as it 

tends to the creation of the universe associated with the 
vale of miseries; and is as much it tends to 

the upliftment of the individual soul into thorough union 
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or at-one-ment with qtfira by making him (^f) free fromq? 5 ^. 
Thus the doctrine of 31%, as already remarked, is the 
distinctive and outstanding feature of the Lingayata 
religion. is also sometimes called in the 

sense described heretofore. This short explanation and 
description of the doctrine of is all that is treated 
briefly in this section by the author; and it will be pretty 
clear when it is carefully read through. 

The folio wiry ^?Ts from may be read to 

understand well what is said above about iS'rr, #1, and 

7^ m ^%^PP3[55«'iiiq; I 

HfsasfHr 11 ^ )i 

m siw qg: 1 

35 n:s% w ^ \\ 

aqqrq?: I 
n v fl 
^ 1 

eii% I ^7553=57^ IIHII 

a?i«rri qr^fitqi ^qtraqrq^aicqqr 1 

aRRq m- acTftqfql* 11 ? » 
aq^sq: qt ^jtiqr qlqqqr I 
q^q^q m eic3T|q?fR II » ll 
qil^qiq^srqt q?^q 
qqrg: qq 5 S*^q f^qfiq^cIcTO: U i H 
s5qqi^s?Tqqi%q ^ qis^q ’*^1 

q^iq, qSR^'^q qqi^^rqt: 7^^ II *1* <' 



scfrq% 3f«n l 

?ir*r qi cit 4 |i il ii 

f^’T^^gqiw ^JiT^?sT®3<Tra[^ li li 

3qT^5^ ^i^qr^j^cq =g i 

9isi=^lcri«t^ II II 

gjrqc^iT^ra: am rrq a;ara:i 

aTi%gFr f^Tqi%iw2^ inv 11 

T%trqireaTt% sTRT^r%f^f^: 1 

q^4 gT^R^si\« H IMI 

f«iiincar%gic»Tc^¥i^^g \ 

gsri f^jn 5 rg=Eq-% m ^ 11 

f^qJliiT^ ^qTx2i% | 

^sna ^irmaq fill I's 11 

eisri^q 5fm ^qnlfl trq'f qqi i%ril: 1 

3rsn f^srr ^ cisit in c II 

aiJa'it^w 1 

^iff^'qt f%f^^?qr in\ 11 

?ir sCT^ijflmwT ijciT ^qi^aq>5fr g 1 

tI»?w *fa5q?i5!r m* 11 

f^q^«I55I5Srqi «Bl|%5qiTf%^*T1^3I«(*ir 1 
i»^55T%qqT qn%: q^r^qr a^ff&5i: im . 
^^T^sraiqm qrf^^ra^qr «iqiqti 1 
q«n acFr^s'^qrar 11 « 

crqr wl^r qirafq*r5Kr 1 

^rar ?wi%qt ^a^T^qf mx 11 

5i!5qR?iqTqm qrl^wra^qraqr ?rar 1 

gi[T §T¥rm qu ii 
^^ra^^qi ^rf f%5r%q555am I 
arf^^q f| w mH 11 
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ai%iHs 5 iraF II II 

^TtpqT aq=si^: t 

^ qqfq ?ni% f| II ,j 

^qjifq qi^aifiiqjRt i 

aq-qisqq^I f| 5I%I: 301; \\ \c n 

aq=q?i^qr^^I ¥?'%: ^mraltgoi: ) 

9I5qi5^r qTq=E15f«?R «[qF5^11 H 

sarar Mrt ¥ri^<il^ 3 T i 

3if^ cfiaarjiivqt 5n%4f^^'Jiif^5i n \\ 

3 qr^?i^ ¥R^ 3 fFq[ ^^<1.1 

^i 11 II 

%^?m[®rTqicaTrq^q^ qf^l 

IWTTFI^sisqT^qqi ^ II II 

“ In order to understand how distinct is this doctrine o£ 
of the Veerashaiva religion is, it will be proper here to 
note the idea of of the diflEerent schools of philosophy 
as follows: — 

«tsT qjfeiEr ?rcl. qci^rtH ^ 

=qTqkT: I ai«qi%^r: 1 fq4a?i^3[qT 4i?f 

^ frajr: I qiaf atiqw aw 

lar: | aq^^qsqitrt'gfrat a^Hcqr^tal qtaicasaiai 

aw ^Tatsa'raTJ I aaw^qa?*fr'n^«?waai%if 55 i 
'ijq g’^ aw 5% aT«qi: I ata^^arf^afg iRf af^^Wqig'ran 1 
%q<a5rrfFrRf?r Ifaij i ^ofitaciwra 5wi^w%: 1 w^ta 
^qa? 3 l^\a alf^ 1 sr^agap^.aw 1 ^ atrfaii: 1 

siT^irasfr §:?fraiftTRT% ^if^i^i: I aarf^^lra^ a aa |:^- 
lf%: gisra'a^'lf^ arif: 1 ^aa'it^Mifeafe' afafa^-- 1 

qtRrf^qjpiT sr^waiai ai^i «w # qiiaaiar: 1 sf^Oa 

sra^ara aw atw: 1 gwa^wr a^^^wiaat 
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qrasrar: l JjaTfRfJri^r ^ilr ailfr^^IFciq: I ^ qqrq5ii%. 

q^T«fwf ^.raqir^cjjj. i 

( see eq^^qqjrirq'rusr by 3?¥qq;^qr[^r, page 112 ). 

From this extract it will be clear how different are 
the ideas o£ qr? of different schools of philosophy. Of these 
in the case of the Kashrnere School of Shaiva philosophy, 
namely, a^fir^Rn^, and the iqfq;?: school of aikff philosophy, 
there is the idea of But these schools 

of philosophy do not term it which is, therefore, 

a special term for qt^ according to the ^i^#isj|er philo- 
sophy of the Veerashaiva or Lingayata religion. This 
religion and the school of philophy is, therefore, the fourth 
aspect or school of Shaivism and Shaktivishistadwaitism. 

qiqi^q is possible in the case of %f55i|a of Shankar 
school of philosophy. But except for this possibility there 
is a world of difference, as noted by %qitciqqfT as follows:— 

Tp^qf^qtqqrqi^q q qqqi% I qrqqrf^J^qsiqJiq^BW 

f^qlfqlqqr | 

also states the idea of qTqt’F?#!^ in contrast 
with the idea of qisf of other schools of philosophy as 
follows:— 

qqiqrf^®If^5»I’WiqT9*ITJi^^qf qrf%«Br qfq% I 

aif%Sqgi^§rq qTi^3Bq4fRqn4-^i%T%T^sifTliR«qT5!i^f5-’ 

qra^aitg sf^sqqfqqn^sil^ q^a^qqf^Jifl^^q^r fli'Rf- 
irq ^qrqqftf^r i 
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*n«qT 1 

sm, %T^»ifHRiR'^qigH5Rr 
fRi%«a=gi'?r?K^q g|[^- 

c|ji f vT?gif.q!%r%s^a?R ari^fJig^qMarfilfits srarfsa^ist- 

^rfq^a^rsq^^Rrqi^qsrifff^f aqqiii'^'& a?piai?»T^ 

i%<5iTgTfr# 3TRRqq:<^aqf^'icT5f3n 3?finf^R\f|%aqgqmf«w?qigsiR- 

fqRrs^gq'f?^ qrmgsir: i 

qs^qrgRi^r^^qqRHreiNs'^tjsH^tgcRqffi- 
'%5Ti%3n<n%f®ci3rr q«f srqfti^qrjri^ 'Tf^?ri5?fRq qTfl^rqH sts- 
qrCr^^q eta’qR^qRfqrs^-igiR f%qsgr^5i?qvfi^irti 3fp?Rf[|: qw- 
q^qTatw5f«*ra ^fgrf^srusnToiqRsfa qTq^FqraR?f|5tqt*n%q9Rqinq- 
?!?iR^q*ii^?ii«r^RR sfts^'Jsr^i^qgiqsiferq: i 

5iqs^^rqqTrq7q?q^'7f^s:qRliqRci:q;t’JisirriRi^f;TqrqfMq?rq^Bq3r' 
fR 3i?irqwf%5ru ¥ff%?R?^^Tf3:fsir?q^Tiqi!t^q=6q5qwiqqrflTcf «i|- 
gqii^JT: I 

q5qq«qq€iqf! 5?^ 1 

From the two extracts given above in the idea oE qiS 
there is an element common to all Vedic schools of Indian 
philosophy, i- e. all schools exclusive of and 

schools; it is either , or |:€:Cf. In the case of 

*fi«q school consists in «f®rfq and ?qqi'q in aJ-litioli tu 

91 
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i?ir; in the case ( the followers of qfa- 

) and ^feimTSTclTs is ^[^*1 and not In 

the case of a^rfirgi Shaiva school, and also in the case of 
school, is but according to Veerashaivas 

it is 

It will be in the fitness of matters here to say briefly 
how siTf or the individual soul will attain at-one-raeut with 
or The devotee has to undergo in the first 

instance the ceremony of the three kinds. He is 

then taught by his the principles and practices of the 
religion. Thereafter he has got to perform the ^qrti^r or 
worship of daily, which is and not 

the 5Rft#ira5tr- He has to begin with the €<Tr«iii of or 
the in its gross form, and then to advance step by step 
to the worship of Sfi^n^^, the vital Linga, and the 

ideal Linga. 5fTi%i also rises into the higher forms, from 
W to form etc., corresponding to the higher forms of 
Linga and in a particular stage. He has to offer to 
the Linga everything that he takes, not only the food but 
all things that he enjoys for personal comfort. This is 
and the things offered thus become the of 
the f§^. ■ When it is said that the devotee should begin 
with the of and advance to the of other 

Lingas by stages, it does not mean that in the initial stage 
the devotee is to be concerned with only, but it 

means that the devotee has to worship or gross 

Linga, as the visible outward Linga, connected with Lingas 
located in the =^’Brs internally in th"! body. and its 

two modifications, and are themselves loca- 
ted in the of the body, namely, in the 

and in is, therefore, only the visible 



symbol of the inner corresponding Linga and its further 
twofold divisions or modifications. Even during the 
of in the initial stage the devotee has to be conscious of 
other Lingas, 5n»T^^T and and their further twofold 

modifi.eations. During the advanced stages as well the 
devotee is not to lose sight of but has to begin withfSf«*T 
and proceed to the higher, which, during that higher stage, 
is a short affair. The devotee has to practise eisrwns or the 
eightfold protective fences all along. In the advanced 
stages some of the arsi^ioirs, that are also symbolic, assume 
an ideal form. The devotee then has not to be very keen 
on outward symbols during the advanced stages. The 
devotee has also to observe all through life the T^raRTs or 
fivefold code of conduct) namely> 

and All these are necessary for the devotee 

to reach at-oue-ment with It is, therefore, said in 

page 3 — 31^ 

I So also it is said in page 18 — 

'NNRreTfW? ffor 

f^fsrP^R is the Veerashaiva’s attitude towards the deity 
that is the and he has not to worship any 

other deity. being the qim, he has not to take 
any other deity, as He should maintain all through 

his life the idea of as the only Godhead and deity to 
the exclusion of others. Whatever devotional acts he 
does, whatever devotional prayers he offers, and whatever 
devotional thoughts he thinks, they must be all about .Shiva 
and none else- This is llrWRR. is the .Icvotee’s 
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(kily religious practices* prayers, and thoughts about Linga, 
as appearance iu all the forms of Linga, which are 

the basis of his religious and 'spiritual life, is the 

highest deity and is hut is his g5<n form and is 
the of the devotee, to enable the devotee to offer 

his devotions to the , through this 

This is is the devotee’s attitude of 

complete humility towards i%? and his forms of f^>T. So 
also he has to maintain the attitude of humility towards 
his g?, who gives him all guidancce in the spiritual life and 
practices, the who is being a person, and 

the ^5r^WTs, the great and renowned devotees of He 
has to adopt the attitude of service towards all V^eerashaivas, 
all human beings and the animal world. is the 

devotee’s ef conduct towards the society and the commu- 
nity. He has to live well as a member of the community, 

strive for the upliftment, increase and service of the com- 
munity. Lastly is the code of devotee’s ethical^or moral 
life in his behaviour as an honest and stralgaiforward 
being. All these forms of 'NRRor the code of conduct, religi- 
ous and moral, are meant for the V^eerashaivas all through 
their lives with the ultimate goal of attaining at-one ment 
with which at-one-raent in the technical language of 

the Veerasbaiva religion is or It may 

be noted that the author does not say anything about the 
siSRl'Jlls and 'Nl^us in the devotee’s religious life. But the 
brief description of these 'JRT^HIS has been given above, in 
order that the reader may understand how they are help- 
ful to the devotee for his uniformly religious and moral 
life to .attain the ultimate goal of Readers may be 

referred to the introduction for iuformation about atfnwi’JfTs. 
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P. 47- is the 

assertion of the that is beyond cavil on 

account of the By the author means 

or though he does not say so in 

so many words. Sut that be means so is clear from the 
words coming later, namely, ..st^viisg- 

” «' ” on pages 48 and 49. 

P-47- 5?5 ^-gpTggg: i— Here U the objec- 
tion advanced against the assertion of the contained 

in the foregoing. The objection seems to come from a 
of School, as may be gathered from the words “ 

” But never speaks of as <rt^, 

*. He always speaks of as having only three 
positive attributes STH^, and none else. The ^!s, 

in addition to tra;., and sTTfig, are always said to have 
been possessed by TOtra by all schools of Shaivas. The 
'^i’ns are mentioned in — 


sr ^flRgr^^g: ^5i*rgHrir ^ i 

II 

Here it seems that the author refers to the doctrine 
of the school of JTTf-Wtls. The doctrine of W, given last in 
the extract from fftlRR^=^€T above, may be seen in thi.-? 
connection. There it is said “ " i< e. *nl[^trs. 

P. 47. — All schools of Vedanta philo- 
sophy resort to of the two sentences and 

sTf ) on account of the being inapplicable to 

the statement contained in them. The foil-owing extract 

from of a follower of philo* 

sophy, may be noted. 
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r%^ »TqT% I crsnil i ajf r- 
HiT^«*rilE>ci|qrfa ?r%cfii?l%f5ri%ci?Jra?i3[3'Tffa%frqq ci?T^qr?qi^ »raf^i 
il 5 f|qt^qf|aTW»jjnig'Tf?cf %cf?4 acq^a^r^i 1 3i?Rif^qTlj^5i|. 
qr^areqircqrf^r^t^sla^qqs^sqfl^ %enrq ciHr3i:fqo^'^^q-TW¥na»?R 
cqsq^qi^q! «iqfcr \ a^’TRs^ 3<rq ^cf4 

wfcf I 

*rqf& I Jiw q^qi: ?tuTRrf^iC’>4 q^i^qrfq%<?«ii%^WTq: m- 

^TRq55SFI%^%'3I«m*ITq%fh I I 

“ =^ f^%q®iT%^«3icn i 

q^i^irsi^ncJT^q: " II 

Hitifiiii%€i<Hi5n^?wfq^*qi ctcqjrar^flisqq^- 

%q)i%ri»qo|' | 

?iqr ^ ?iTqfl€r% qtr^qiT^f^]%g%^i?2iqr^q^cq5[?Jirqxr^?T- 

%%s%?i5=?iqT^f.<q*:q5[H arcq$g5sp=si: i T^^srJifq^Ejrvdfgi^. 

s«r53 €5r^?rq?R€r5sftr%5^q?fiwrq5r«?itcfcqiTa%%g^. 

“qFqFJr^^qrq^f^qr f^%q'7lfq5T«5I*TR: l ?rqr^f^ qif'q- acq^iq- 
qKisircqrT^fqr%sta?q^q ?fj:T^i«nqiTSRqi%qi%^g['q^’q ^T'4T?2f*T^sqH,f- 
RlrqoiTqqFir^^Tq: i jj^rr wlq ^rqigiq^g^r^ci- 

fqw?i5q>i^cR^T«5f^scqqft^mTf^w^qgtfq gf \ 

?ifqiqg4'rec[g44'rqt Tl[^q%5nqTqqTesnqn^‘^i%®cqqR5ii^- 
?ri a^qs5f«r»rTq: i ?q%f sTm5!5f5l?g«2i% i 

3 i%s?iqr^ ’SragcTssT'^f^ qrqiRgiq:qi*qr ^ i ctsr 3 #laqgiq- 
^R!g®i#cq55qgr4RqR!gsq^q =q qr1f5qq2Tit%^sqiq^^qi^TKiiWq'»r- 
fl^qrq?f9Tiw==Jra?iqT%5W?q^r^3i cfgspq^ qr qiqqi^qril'cf^c aqr- 
orRF^^iqTJTTqfigmi^: sipEsq I sm i ag^q^rsTcqTi%TqT%slciRRq 
?qq«i 1 q<tsreqTf^i%irs%?iTq?q qFqFq^qsqiqq^grqT T 4 qtqoirq^®r*nq«- 
«^Iwt5«(^I%8^5q5F^ Clt«^ =q qiqqT^qi^> Sf5I«rrf^5WI®I^T- 
qigiqqiqt q 1 af^R 1 
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Rfqt fi5j '’ |fcr II 


3T5f Ti^qf ^isi: H grE3=f 1 g 

!Ti'i^^pi«ir^T^?ivri^5!;3'3i?JT <ii\- 

5rc«f^''?^Ra5roiiJii i si^ g q^isriTtia- 

%5i5t«c^55sr»iH »TPTm^ Mr«ti^t<Ti?ciW'i ’qfl^f^Jiraiesa'nTT 

8|gTEcWI^SSSr>IT ^T ^ 

5i«lT ^ ^IST^c^^: f^T jII- 

SOT ^ gi=5®^ 1% m ^^ati^7SrRW?q^^7?%: 

3JR52TciK'i^5iF«f^’i^^a^V'tgn*n?i3^ 1 


3?5f 511^ '-in^cffRt^rT^^^^sff^sfrqifi^ h i fr^r 

cT^rer^i^n'^ssToi?! 5n|^^'7fti«- 

gfflqT3[3l5gSroiI?lI=»TTO I 3T5f g <TflgIc^q-?ISRc?l%f^%^i5%«c?^^|[- 

^ si%cicW 5risit’?7i‘^lHr«f fl^^srissT'jn ^ r rc7? cw? m w4* 

5rf 2n?5r: afic^ritu 

»IR5!SroTIw7?^iif^fg^l=5^Tq[t T?%?r q^JT 8T9«T- 

5f^45i?il^ 3«r5rqi jiR^si^^'^snflRra i 


trs4 |Ri ^ 

55tqma^ra qUsgaN%g5W^5iaR?J«t^* 


«w,s=m a«wflaa<mi^ii« ' .!?»wiW5»mTOWW 

„ Wt SfT: 

5Rrafflr«<nW‘ra®‘' Wi^i5w™w;«ai * 

ftia«lfS"rai5wartasi>'i^i« ’’W maUga a^Wg"^ 
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3i«ii ^i«ii 

^ci?^rf4<>inTi> g^fciftr^q- 55^fli5rc?qcEf^ffl5i'Tifiqr^ *r^ra i ^ 

A* 

I. The extract from %^f^i!T?qoi in explanation of 
reproduced later below, may also be noted iu 
comparison with this extract- 

P. 47- 9lfi{5lT3lJTfrJi5tqRT'^ etc— Here the author says 
that the non-Veerashaivas have not been able to understand 
the meaning ' of lanfnRWq or Rrgsiiqsfjr. He, therefore, 
proceeds to explain what is meant by it- 

P- 48- etc- — Here the author 

refers briefly to the three kinds of ^srr, and r^^TT. The 
three ceremonies are connected with the three primary 
modifications of gink, ^inN and ^TFifn- 

The three primary ^nis have been explained by signg- 
as — 

flmniniigraf^gi ginrnfnfn q;«q% i 
T%>n n? 5^inn ^Rinrsm nM i 
^Tt^%n?iTnRginfnkRf n 

The three kinds of ceremony are meant for intro- 
ducing the novice into the principles of gsjna by the expla- 
nation being given of the three primary ^nis. The meaning 
of as given by is — 

^g% =g gasrggt. i 

8sllg% gwRei ii 

'ngrmttgiJSBggr ^tgr i 

^giggr ii 
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, , , . ! 

The three ceremonies are explained , in the same, 
book as follows:— 

m ^'rgr nim ICi hIist 

W fl?rri?n^ Jim [1 

?iT 51 »it5fira i®?g ii 
fll^'Ilf3tci% ^ qr 5T I%5l>Eq>t II 

All these ceremonies are well treated in 
(pp. 86 88), particularly the last one, whidi readers i^y - 
see for information. • , 

The three ^isns are meant for the three primary «r5i8,' 
( 4)*it»f, and ^r5{*rr ) that the devotee may - worehip the ’ 
three corresponding iS^trs, beginning with his devotion to' 
5Si?.TT and advance by steps to higher i^^s. 

P. 48. »i=ESf^ etc. — These contain the explanation 

of what is meant hy li»r. The explanation given by 
3?3¥rat|5f of fan will be elucidating as — 

w f?.=tTfhfw j 

^’T rifel II 

sTwh I 

fs»ra?q>Rra^; it 

5WT%15?: ii 

P. 48. qi%qjf^wan^'i^(ilif^5l^If““Here qRf meanB 
first’s 511% in all her manifold and multifarious forms and 
not the qrqr of %^|<T school. qRT is called aiTf^qW, the 

of is well explained in fl'iSRq, ^yhicb 

readers may read for full information. 

25 
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P. 48. sjfiifcietc. — These ]ir,es contain the expianft* 
tion of W or the individual soul. The followiug from 
may be read for understanding better". — 

^ amR'JTii I 

^»T?sr55fni% sifl^raRf^^Fr^qi; |i 

P. 48. f^JTf etc — This verse gives briefly some 

idea of ig and qw, which imply qi^. The three are invariably 
associated with one another and form the very essence of 
qigw religion. These three are given very great prominence 
in SRfVifT system of Kashmere Shaivism, whi^h is also 
called the BrsB sysetra or the system of the three, qT%, qg and 
qrqr. ■ In other Shaiva systems the idea of the three is 
there; but they are not given as much prominence as in the 
Kashmere system. In corroboration of what is said above 
the following may be noted; — 

ttqrn$5 q^qgqifii ^ i 

qr%: %q qqrqr ir‘qqis^q=q?: qrqr: |1 

in page 18 7, Oriental Sans, series) 

qgqi^q^inft q^«®[qifr> ii 

part L page 10). 

P. 49. ^f^f'=?r....f^3frqrfct — ‘This contains the explana* 
tion of how by the innate oneness of and fSn or sfif 
and firf is easily explained. But ^qis or individual Souls 
dome to be entangled with qrqffs and look so different from 
T%q. Hence the primary sense of rra;,and being identical 
is impossible. And, therefore, the sentences and 
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art are to be explained by having recourse to the 
secondary sense of and Otherwise the two sentences 
become meaningless. 

The author’s explanation is very brief. The following 
extract from lli^ci^or will be found very elucidating. 

(see pp. 51-57) 

%aaL 

*J5n<W'»f^»iprR^7i%^UT9^%s 
SS% ei ?4 tTf fsjj5^^|q{a^®%g 

Hif^«rrnS^«%a=!r g5%aj^ %gct 

*n^%% I aT»iRif^io4 ^ f5i*rsfRj(^wt#rt 

1T%: I tra *8)54 aw^aff^ff^iini i 

a^rr ^ finiair%f47aa%: *^54 aiat^aa?)?: t 

asa. acfflan^ wi#5f^ ^8r%?r%|;aai^5i84 aca^air^iai^a i tsja- 

f%f^|a5ri%5lras? 54a?[5!f I a«n ^ fita^t^nraa^ 

4fl^%5rr»i^i%*FFnii4^«ii'^^5'Rif^^ lR^a5% ai?i4w^* 
HWiaTf^logfJrf% li 1 n 

q^44r«af?4?5arf^*iTfaav4f ^tt^*>iia^wr^4a*g: t a 4)54 
4a?[^ 8T4*Rar54i 4)5ai4a^f§a^®tf^^4) spf a 

n^ gs^ T^ara. acfTsaf^ntrSai^^^^naosia; fira)^ a4f4^ a^Fsg- 
'?pla)r54'T^^ai4i^4^^^^^’^ f^lraw 8f4<i^4w i 



fir^T sa't^rct g^TSjjsa?^- 

fftrq<Jic4 g?T^?jr 3!n^^c?Tf|^«qc4 1 
?T«ir ^ g Hrs4 n^7i i>lr- 

I 5I5«[^ ^*l#%-9fraif5l qf^q^^peq ^sjj!i%3[i%|q!5Il%. 

fti%s %cis4 era;. gcT^wiwac. ?isfflf%i5^r^ilrs=lep2ira;f5r^i ^rfeiw 

art# a?[I eR'ranl^ et ^?32n^ellet3ir T>lra'>Rf 

«*irac4raiii.f^^3!ira i ^ar erar^wpEq ^iti; ^?p 4 era. 

?ri^^=E’Tra^«^i^^^'f^^#as^ri?*rra nra %?% ^raraeft^er^ra 
'RPTO eRq3[Ts5T%^r?s!ii#^g3fi f^traoira eie<rarq??i 3ara^srn|5r«>-ira | 
cwr “a ra era% eiraafe a‘e4'rar^r: ^^sjn^^^ugqT f^%^. 

i^«a*n^a?%s^»i7g?3i: u \ ii 

?j?jra^oiaraeasvr ?5 a^#q?]5era5# s^qa^oiaif#?^: i 
araiaRopiaaf^ai^^raa cf?sn'ct'rmfr%s 55^?r»i.i ^ 

tisa f5if^a5^> aTS‘4 'ra^Rci^aat^T 

^^^fR*i(%%s^#fraT=g?5r5?a a^'aasj'naT?#?^!: i ?iT?a€i- 

f^*rarara> era# ff^?[^^’ira5|af#f%|5?if%f^f^sef7R- 

?i{# fi#ra>¥?ft ® 5 ar(# 5 aTOqT?»ran^?l,^Ri%^f%m(%r%%s- 
era4'ra^i^?a«5^niTraRa5’4: » ^rwa^tne^^q^ 1 aisr g?# 
e*nRf#w(r5i#r^^»ief sr^s-rwa^eisiraa ^s^fire^fafer 

aPelsR^L II ^ II 

eiai<5i'^aTf#i»^eiafi%^^'iii I ra m«tr afssgoir-sfsrassaj'RT-^tfsfa- 
^?jniir I RraapIffIraeT: aftra'sra eieaVfS'asaa'i?^^: ^li% 5 g?wT i 
^ #^1 #ra: ?f^ aifJif?5r h gjiT.gi^ ?r-T 5 5iTra^fa#rarar#RWR- 
®9'>raa RFFra^wliatr fl^e^ra Rif^iraR'^iaer: Rftra^jr eieRa-pas^a- 
awra 3 ^^ra ^sjrni i arw 5 ^^sjR^^aaRwran:- 
nrf^'#ttra%ei5^^e5^'ij5^ ^traqrir viFTR^iaf^ 



m 

yr 

qi^I^TflcJiFT^r 1 gf ‘^I'^T ’ 

SI ^sTx0% I ^t^^iaigoisrqqa^^jf N^ra?- 

qf^:iJim gsrESci | 

5 ^?iT^Hf'S'’'wriR5iNiT%?i?^?i5^ic5fa?[r'n^3r ^rfsiig^ fg^s^fRi. ir^qft- 
tSTFiJi Scai^^g?! siw af^ia^sf^ 

IS^WI SI SIIRI^#^ ^fJri 5isir=^’!^ 

nsrr^-siis^'Jiiir fqlisra: I1 
tr5'47^giT% snsT^sj^i I 

5if4q^4R4tw: B • - 

B Ml 

cisr ^i«3n^^»TrTcsn'iRl!4w^^i^^5?'’r «t ^ w 9i^4 

si^ltra ^r 4 ^Ri^’r ^r ^ifsn4^5r 

qf^?q'5qT^’55siTir5qi?sinRl^iir‘^?5’in^ 

g^l^^qin^* a^2ir% ci!?! 

“ ticq^4l[^% 1^ c4 I 

srq^Rf *r*Titr54 4qs=4r5i^'if'i n 
SI5 wf^RflRsi^ 'i.4i^gfqq€iilr BirqTfqq’^4q^’5fiB^®^?i^l5' 
BFr%(4i%lT sii4rsf4^T^”?i I qsf^: 

^4rxqg 1 1?4 9ir%qfi^ ?i4itqrqqqf5rtf^qq^4f?q% 1 ?i«rf ^ <ni«Tq4fr^?r- 
iifqsig'h% si55qif qi4 TSfiTO^snf 3?|f54'Tfcr si^sfi^’i w • 

?rf^ etc. 

This explanation may be compared with the explana- 
tion given above in the extract from ^OTK. 

P. 49. ?qii^ 4raiW|?iiqTq: etc— The verses quoted fro^ 
qr^WflgT treat of and their innate oneness^ t^ eir 
at one-ment, of how is inapplicable and how le, 
therefore, to be resorted to to explain away the two sentences 
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declaring the oneness of and and how ItTf attains 
at*one-ment with ilr^. In short the verses quoted support 
the standpoint of and the assertion made by the author, 

P. 49, This is a difficult 

line. We have translated it as “If 'Slf, that is reallyjlr^, is 
not then he will not look up for (i. e. never attain) at-one- 
ment. The construtionis as— 5fi^Tc>TT 'fwraV 
sj i%q: *r STgqi?!: i. 

comments upon this as follows’. — 'afRTTcJlT 

^ I atsf I 

(it ought to be 5n^r4) ?T|^ifcr 
9»3f m: sitq: sir^c^i- 

»nqra:.tir!Ui? (not quite clear) 

?nwsi: .3?H?c^qgr ?r ?t5r 

wufim^Er cirtIh 1 =q qwR^tf < ti 4 *rqtrRr 

?rqs!ii ftiqulr^i wlqRqi i I f^i'>1):| 

q’t iHT *irq5r fqqir i 
?i^qT3[RR »TRSi^ araq^5i 5 ^ 21 % II 

P. 50, »tqi Rq^R^>qqR— -Here 

means *nqT ( ignorance ), the sixth of the thirty six ?ic?rs 
( principles ) of Shaiva philosophy. The fifth is fq?ir or 
gsfqqr; from this proceeds niqi. This has been explained 
in as— ?qfatif ^3 ^rq- 

q^^prs qfqi a^s^Fqwqfqqqq^t^qqrq RRiq^q qqit- 

From this qiqi proceed f^qiT or qia, and 

which are called qq^^^Ts and which envelope the qffq and 
make him entangled with qqqfq ( qq*fiqitqT%q; ). The in- 
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dividual soul is, therefore, called the * 3 %^. The silq is 
required to have recourse to as the of !«>? and 

attain at-one-ment with by 

P.50. ?^i5ri.,.?f«JTc4 Here ought to begin the 

next section for proving the on the authority of 

But by some mistake, it seems, il’rarai’T of this 
section comes later. We have not interfered with the 
arrangement of the text, which is, therefore, printed as 
found in the three copies of the text consulted. 

This section is intended to refute the second objection 
advanced against as stated in in words 

« Jt I I The 

author here vindicates the principle and creed of 

on the authority of It is however to be noted 

that many of the verses produced in authority from 
different are not found in the available texts of those 
printed ^RTs, e. g. The verses 

etc. (quoted on page 52 ) cannot be traced in the in 

the three or four different printed editions of the ??%. It, 
therefore, seems that there must have been different 
editions or recensions of ^^tcis in southern India. 
It has been already noted on page 62 of the notes that 
a verse from etc. * has been 

quoted by on page 11 of the text} but the 

verse is not found in any printed text of the How- 
ever quotes this very verse from ^iRtraiHRT in the 

introductory portion of bis commentary on Simi- 
larly two verses produced by (pp- 51, 52 ) one 

from viz. etc. and the other from 

viz. gpisw ^ etc. cannot be traced in 

these ^r^Ts. But these very verses from the same sofirces 
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have been quoted in (see page 

187). Hence our remark that there must have been 
different recensions of in south India. 

It is not strange that there should be such different 
recensions or editions, when we find that two ^ratsj found 
in printed by should not be found in the 

copy of printed by press, Bombay. The 

are — 

sirJTqT 5trq% \ 

Jirra g’e# ii 

5rrai i 

p- s. sriffi: is a variant of i%f^: ?ln%q I. 

P. 50. . ci«rR4 

P.51. 515^51 etc. — This contains an objection to the state- 
ment made in the verse given above. The verse mentions 
six special characteristics of being a Brahmin. But, says 
the objecter, that there are many persons that are Brahmins 
but are not having these characteristics ( 55 ?<ii ) e. g. flints 
and tr<TI3^rs. The author refutes this objection by saying 
that the verse makes a statement about a particular section of 
WU'Jiis and, not all ( varieties of) pffftoirs. By-the-bye it is to be 
noted that the opinion of the author are i. e. 

This ambition of a section of Veerashaivas or . 
Lingayatas, particularly the anu'^^s, to prove that Veeras* ■ 
haivas or, Lingayatas are a kind or variety of ^^ts, has given 
rise to a great deal of controversy and controvertial liters* 
ture about the nomenclature and has made confusion worst 
confounded, regarding the status of Lingayatas and their 
religion among the Hindus and their religion or religious. 
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Two instances have been given by the author of the 
restrictive nature of some injunctions, namely, 1(1) the 
injunction to perform the ceremony as being inapplica- 
ble to Brahmins, if it fell on an day (2) the 

injunction to observe the W|n%W5r vigil as being inapplica- 
ble to Though the two injunctions are general 

still they are limited in operation In the same way says 
the author, the given by the verse is limited in 

its operation. 

P. 51. f^nfPi^[|i'^rtlriT...5iicTqk6rrJnct— Here the 

objecter rightly points out in objection that any person of 
any (caste or community) can be a Brahmin, if he 
possess the sixfold csgw or characteristic of Brahmanism, as 
set forth in the verse ( ^ ^ etc- ). But the author refutes 
this objection by maintaining that word restricts the six- 
fold to Brahmins only. The author thus indirectly 
means that those, that are born as Brahmins or pass as such 
in the public, can be i^^ifprardpins. His attitude, thus, betrays 
itself as being very narrow and against the very broad- 
minded and broadbased spirit of the religion, which actu- 
ated the founder of the religion ( the Lingayata religion ) 
to level up all classes and give them equal opportunities to 
practise spiritual self-culture and attain realization of the 
Highest Self, i. e- It may, therefore, be safely 

concluded that the author must have been an or 

some other Brahmin, converted to Lingayatism, and that 
he lacked the real spirit of Lingayatism prevading 

the religion. Moreover the author’s construction 

— seems ultravires, as there is nothing in the 

*s « 

verse to warrant such construction- 

26 
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X 

P . 52. This verse is better suited 

to refute the third objection stated in the namely, 

etc., because it says that and others 

wore^ Liuga on their heads, i. e. there was the custom of 
wearing Liuga on the body. And eigqi^ and others being 
great persons, the wearing of Liuga was a 

P. 52. etc. — In the passage (from upto 

the author proceeds to prove the wearing of 
Linga on the body on the ground that burial was prescribed 
for wearers of Linga, as known from the verses occuring 
in the very authoritative, ^%s ( and the 
qrrarciq^^fh ). The universal custom among the Veerashaivas 
of burying the dead bears this outj says the author. The 
whole of the 2nd part of is devoted to establish 

this custom as being a Vedic injunction. The words 
f^m^nj^^t^and in the verses, taken from and 

show that there must have been wearers of 
Linga in conformity with Vedic injunctions to wear it- 

P. 53. — Here 

there are two objections raised against the conclusion 
arrived at heretofore. (1) The first is that the wearing and 
worship of Linga on the body being an all time duty, it is 
to be worn and worshipped even by women in menses, 
when they are temporarily in a state of untonchability and 
when they are not even to be seen and talked with. That 
women should wear and worship Linga in such a state is 
ij^uite an improper thing. (2) the second is that Lingaj 
handled for worship in such a state of impurityj comes 
to be defiledj even after bath is taken by such women 
(women in menses). 
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P- 53. This contains the third 

objection against the principle and creed of wearing Linga 
established heretofore. The objection is based on the 
statements contained in the verses given. The words 
j^»iTf%5r, and occurring in the verses 

show that the wearers of Linga are altogether an undesira- 
ble set and imply unmistakably that Linga is not to be 
worn at all. The author proceeds to refute these objections ' 
in order upto the end of this section. 


P. 53. ^4 etc — Before proceeding to refute the three 
objections noted above, the author first establishes the 
propriety and necessity of performing rites, which, he says, 
are imperative in spite of all actions and rites being con- 
demned by some Vedic sentences like ‘‘ «? 

etc. ”( taken from because there are other 

Vedic sentences like ‘‘ ” etc. that enjoin be 

performance of rites. In the same way, says the author, 
the wearing and worship of Linga is an imperative religious 
duty for the attainment of final beatitude on the authority 
of Vedic injunction discussed heretofore. 


In connection with the ban put on all or rites and 
ritualism, the following from 
noted: — 


ami 3 ilR««iT!57<mi: il 
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P. 54’ # etc. — These verses declare and 

establish that Linga-wearing women are not untouchable, 
as non-Linga-wearing women are- Here begins the refuta- 
tion of the 1st objection. The Linga-wearing women 
being free from the wearing and worship of Linga 

during menses is beyond cavil and is unexceptionable. It 
is to be noted that the N^eerashaivas or Lingayatasj being 
have not got to observe the T^^^tr^is or five 
kinds of impurity, namely, (1) (2) (3) mq- 

(4) and (5) Moreover tsrr^ijiq; is not 

to be observed by those that follow gvfmtfWR (1) during the 
which lasts for a long time and also (2) during 
the marriage ceremony of a grown up girl, if the girl is in 
menses in the middle of the marriage ceremony; (3) so also 
no is to be observed by Brahmins, when they are 

busy with performing a'^g««7r5. If the impurities are not 
to be observed by those that follow the it is no 

wonder, the author means, that the Veerashaivas being 
«Tr^'qi«rl^5i;s have not got to observe the impurities or ^cT^rs., 

Regarding the inapplicability of to a grown up 

girl during her marriage ceremony the author quotes in 
authority verses from (on page 201 ) by 

( there is a manuscript copy of the work in the 
Oriental Library, Mysore J. The following authorities 
may be noted in addition— 

Yol. I, page 233 — 3l5r 
I 

f li 

^rqi^cfi g at qqrfqf^ i 

3^ i^T 
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So also says edition; page 40):— 

m *?>^ii 

^sn#Jc^i 5i?[T gi I 

ii 

In addition to these the following from 
(STraT^^t^, pages 66-67 ) regarding the avoidenee of 3r^ 
on all these occajJsionsare to be noted:— 

5i«n ii 

^ 4iif^ ^5;n^ t 

snq^pjr ^ ^giqf ii 

sjjszii^rq i 

?i:^ttfrr ttr ^ II 

?rR|Cf?rqg^q *ifrq% i 
stiiR II 

?I^ 5Jf f R R 1 

Rf^ra'Hi^igwar f ii 

P. 55- ?ig5RRcrRIT^ etc. — Here the author states that 
and the ^5?I ceremony being a life long qfT, the 
avoidance of ( including becomes an exception 

all through life, i. e. the ^Jjurs are not to be observed by 
the Lingayatas ( see words cR'j.qRT^ etc. on page 56 ). 

P. 56. ai^r etc— The verses “ 

* etc- occur in ^ manuscript copy of 

which is in the Oriental Library, Mysore, ) But in the 
colophon of the book it is said to have been written by 
It seems that the must have written 

the book in the name of ^T%fr^3T- 
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P, 56. aiwr q% efcc. — This verse occurs in 
guoi (as noted by fNr^^g^). This is also quoted in 
by ffrtwims. 

P. 56. etc — Here the author states 

the difference of opinion about how far women in menses 
are to be considered pure and in regard to what duties. 
One set of thinkers hold that such women are pure and 
free to do all duties. While another set hold that they 
are to be considered pure and free to perform fikgsjr only. 

P. 57. etc.— This is rather obscure. 

I have taken it as a^SrJt etc. and interpret it as— 

when some body spits on the body of another, the person 
so spat on is free to mutter JT^rs only after gurgling water 
etc., but is not free to do any other holy rite without taking 
another bath. 

P. 57. etc. — In this paragraph the author refutes 

the 2nd objection that Linga worn on the body is made 
impure by its contact with a person in an impure condition. 
He says (in the sentence '^r|5r...^srR4 fjNrsTfr? ) that when 
the body itself is never polluted or made impure, there is 
no possibility of Linga being made impure. 

P.57. — After stating in the 

way aforesaid the impossibility of Linga becoming impure, 
he takes up the objection for the sake of argument only, 
that Linga becomes impure and refutes it. He reduces 
the objection to twofold alternatives and asks (1) whether 
or residing in the Linga, is made impure or 

(2) whether itself, the residence of becomes 

impure.' Both these possible alternatives are not tenable, 



aays the The first is uDfcenable because 'Hrr or 

maintained by the Upauishads as being 

etc. and is, therefore, above pollution. The second 
also is untenable? because Linga, the residence of is 

in intimate association with the ( the Being above 

pollution ) and is, therefore, above pollution. 

It is to be noted that all schools of philosophy hold 
that is etc. and above being affected in 

any way. 

P. 57. etc. — Here is anticipated 

another possible objection, that might be raised, that Linga 
is consecrated by the at the time of the ceremony 

of a But the Effects of consecration are destroyed J>y 

when the wearer enters a state of impurity. 

In propriety such a question should not arise at all, 
when Linga is proved to be beyond pollution? i. e, above 

of any kind or above being affected in any way. 
Still, it seems? this also is taken up for the sake of argu- 
ment only. 

P. 57. As impossible as the 

drinking of milk obtained from a female tortoise. 

is as much a myth as or The objection, 

says the is as good as this. 

P. 57- 5tsiTf| etc.— Here the ilisffaJT^ refutes the objec- 
tion by saying that the consecration or of Linga is as 
permanent as the 3T'3^ arising from ??frs performed, 
according to flttrt^rarsj is the unseen merit produced by the 
sacrifices performed and attaches to the aad his wife.| 
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The of a person accumulates and takes the and 

his wife to heaven after their death. If the says the 

remains in tact, in spite of any kind of impurity 

or that might beset either the sRilR oT his wife, 

there is no reason why the consecration, which is similar 
to the should be destroyed by any kind of impurity 
besetting the person wearing Linga. 

P. 57. — The permanent 

full of potentiality and arising (out of ceremony). 

P. 57. 2I?rirSR ^ir^r: ^5^ etc. — If the from the 
^ ceremony is considered liable to, be destroyed, 
should be similarly liable. 

P. 57. etc. — JiwfHR or a bath in the holy 

river Ganges is considered to be productive of merit 
attaching to the person taking the bath. The merit is 
similar to the If the latter is considered liable 

to be destroyed, the merit arising from is also liable 

to be destroyed. In such a case the injunctions to have a 
bath in a holy river would be meaningless; and the position 
of the followers of the Vedas would be similar to that of the 
followers of Buddha, who are heretics and have discarded 
all Vedic rites. The following from are to 

be noted regarding the bath in the river Ganges, or a holy 
river or in any holy pond of water: — 

3 ^ 1 

3 i 

g5r qltq . h 

(see vol. II, page 321). 
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r. 58. etc. — This is an instance of how food 

addressed to becomes and is distributed among 

the devotees as the grace of Qod. Such is above 

impurity. If it is so, says the i%^n;, the itself 

should be much more so, and there should be no dispute 
about it* 

P. 58. *I etc. — In this para the author 

shows the difference between the of and that 

of The former is temporary and liable to be destroyed 

at any tinae by any kind of impurityj while the latter is 
permanent, in as much as the fgj§i«r is to be worn on the 
body all the life and is to be worshipped at all times. In the 
case of the is not so. And that is why re- 
consecration of is enjoined, when it comes to be 

defiled by the touch of an impure person, or animal etc. 

explains this finely as — 

‘ 'jsgaiatf- 

frgi. gsr ^ I armi^ g 

cTstT^r: I 

P, 58. etc.— Prom up to the end of this 

section the author goes on refuting the third objection 
based on the verses quoted on page 53 of the text. The 
objection becomes threefold} when analysed as— 
(1) Irars and TlSTtTfs are an undesirable religious set or sect 
and, therefore, they are to be avoided. (2) the food of 
fanr^s or is not to be taken; their very sight 

37 
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should be avoided. (3) The being qn^rs or heretics, 

are a fallen set of people and as such their associatiou 
should be altogether avoided- This threefold objection 
goes to prove, says the objector, that Linga is not to be \ 
worn. The refutes this objection in all its three 

parts in order. But it is to be noted first that the author’s 
refutation is based on the interpretation of the word fSsr 
(in etc. ) as a portable image or of a 

deity, made of metal, stone, or some other material and not 
as worn on the body by Veeraahaivas. He interprets 

(see page 59 of the text). That means is evident \ 

from the following words of — < 

rassjj ^ ^ ii 

f isijs cisri'T^ I 
gsigl Jnjfli ^ II 

siitf5)cqr n (page 17) 

% 

Similarly on page 62 it is said — gw: < 

I llw^r R%rti%cir sw: w^wwwiar 

1 9T% 5WTfl[^« etc. So also is 

used in the sense of in the book in various places. 

or therefore, means any person that wears ; 

such a mark or or srf^wT of a deity and exhibits it for ■ 
earning livelihood. [ 

( 

P. 58. asr liWr: etc. — In refutation of the i 

firsl part of the objection the author says that the verses ! 
refer to the llwi^ and wigwais, that wear and and > 
are a kind of devotees of rltw. Here the ss^vSTi^igweirs and f 
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seem to be referred to, who by there immoral 
practices and life had become a disgrace themselves and 
brought disgrace on the community. They have been 
well described in the and Their devo- 

tional practices have been briefly given by the author in 
words — 

P. 58. ^ sifor — fhe author brings 

in line with lr«rrs and 'ngi^tis as an undesirable set 
on the authority of the word =^1^ (a wearer of a disk-mark), 
occurring in the verses. But it is not possible to under- 
stand why he should all at once bring in ni*^is leaving 
specially when we see that he refutes in a previous 
section the only without referring to the fll^iis, 

though both of these wear a disk-mark. 

• In connection with the Ir^ls and Ttgiais, spoken of 
here, the brief discussion about such undesirable set of 
Sbaivas as mw, 5SIf s, and is to be noted on pages 

74 and 75. The religion of such people is considered to 
be 

P. 58. sr =5ra^3?RRn...# Here is the objection 

against the interpretation of trais as merely wearers of 
and or some such kind of %^s and not 4i<Ws. The 
objector says that iRf. means all Shaivas in general 
including the ffllrars. 

P. 58. The author refutes the 

preceding objection by saying that the words fSinw and 
fSsTsnu^ etc. are mentioned in the verses specially and are 
intended to signify a different set of people. An<l if 
Veerashaivas are to be expres-^ed they are to be expressed 
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by these special words and not by the word Ws. Except 
for this there is no meaning in using the special words 
l^f^etc. But the author immediately explains the word 

to mean “ a bearer of a mark or ST^qr of a deity " and 
thus proves that Veerashaivas are excluded from amongst 
the undesirable sets or sects of people to be avoided- 

p. 58- ^ The author further says 

that the word is not a qualifying word of an individual 
Ira, belonging to a Iff sect; because there is the conjunctive 
particle % that adds qraTcirs to trais. So also the word rfm 
at the end of the line brings together f^raws and straits with 
Irars and 'TrgTffrs. The conjunctions ra and add one set 
of people to another and none of them can be Qualifier of 
another, 

P. 58- etc. — The author defines and explains 

the word qras’ as meaning a , on the authority of lexi- 
cons that state these words to be synonyms. means ^ 

as explained immediately, a or sr^ftrarRir^and not 

an or a Veerashaiva. 

P. 59. 3tt{^ etc. — The verse, 

’TVTftra 

wru'JT: ii 

is found in ^^trast^l, page U in and enjoins the 

worship of the five deities in their sifiirta, as may be unmista- 
kably known from the context. 

P» 59. q ^ <Tra'^i*r'ra%: etc— Here is the refutation 
of the argument that means an , i e. a Veera- 

ph&ivaj because tbe author says that fan means a and 



not an and means a Therefore, there 

can be no relation of a qualifier and the qualified between 
qi#S' and Linga. The author is at great pains to explain 
away the word i^^or the bearer of or 

His explanation might find support in the information 
and discussion contained in It is undoubted that 

during the times of all people bore marks (f^^s) 

of their Godhead to an excessive and revolting degree 
without the spirit of real religion; and the great philosopher 
had to carry on a compaign against the practice and dissuade 
people from wearing the marks. But it is also undoubted 
that later the Vaishnavas condemned the wearing of 

as the Veerashaivas did the wearing of a disk-mark. 
There was thus mutual condemnation and vilification by 
Vaishnavas and Veerashaivas, after the latter developed 
into powerful rival religious community. Hence it is ai<o 
clear that might mean an and a mark also. But the 
author says no and strives his best to prove that l®*i means 
a and not an isfS’T in all condemnatory sentences. 

P. 59- Tigt gRia The author here fixes 

up the meaning of as the bearer of a mark 
and says that it means a By-the-bye he refutes the 

2nd objection. 

P. 59, etc — Hereafter the 

author refutes the 3rd objection that food from la^^s ( faPr^f, 
i. e. should not be taken. He says in refutation 

that it does not mean an but a because 

the list of persons, food offered by whom is banned as 
unacceptable by *Tg, does not contain the person wearing 
on bis body. It is, therefore, evident, he says, that 
a does not mean a V^eerasfaaiva. 
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P. 59. etc. — After refuting the objections the 

author maintains the soundness of the position of 
gifts^on the ground of the Vedic injunction to wear Linga 
on the body. Hence, he says, even if there be any 
and g^l^rs condemning Veerashaivas and they 

are not an authority against the Vedas and they are to be 
disregarded- The ^^i^s and g?mrs cannot stand opposition 
to V^edas, and much less establish any doctrine in contradic- 
tion to the Vedas. When the ^edas contradict a state- 
ment of a or a gw®r, that statement is to be discarded 
as unauthoritative. If a statement of a f or a gtw) is 
not contradicted by a Vedic sentence, a Vedic statement 
to* that effect may be presumed, ^^s (or S^Ms), therefore, 
are authoritative when they do not contradict Vedas. If 
they contradict, they are not only unauthoritative but are 
to be discarded wholly and solely. The is 

established in 1-3-3, in 

fI3»?r!Tq;i The commentary of on the well 

explains the ^ briefly as— 

awiwj *irf : i 

It is said in (quoted by vol. I, page 

16)- 

The author seems to be conscious that could well be 
construed as |g^<?rr^3, on the authority of various sentences 
QQqdemning Hence he seeks the shelter of to 

silencer the objector. On the whole the author does not 
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seem to have succeeded iu establishicji the creed of wearinw 
Liuga on the body on the authority of and g^r^s, 

on account of numerous contradictory statements therein* 

P. 59. etc — Here the author establishes the 

creed of wearing Linga on the authority of the statements 
contained in *TfHTRcr. In the verses quoted there are 
words which, the author says, 

establish the wearing of Linga, But it is not known if fSn 
here means exactly. Some explain fSir as 
as does in his commentary on He explains 

“3Tr%dt tr ” as— ?[ mfpiii 

(see page 167 of 
press, Bombay). However many Veerashaiva 
authors set store by these verses of JTfUTRa’ and say there 
were in the times of They thus try to 

date back to long past. It is no wonder tha’ they 

should do so, when they trace the injunction to wear 
Linga in the Vedic and Upanishadic sentences, which have 
been so elaborately discussed in previous sections. 

P. 60. In this passage the 

author attempts to prove that the undesirability attached 
to those persons that were fickle and deserted one deity 
for another for the sake of livelihood and exchanged ^>5fs 
accordingly. Such deserters were because there was 
no sincerity and fixity of devotion in them for want of 
principles. Such people alone are meant to be excommu- 
nicated and avoided. On the whole that author takes lan to 
mean a and not the worn by the Veerashaivas and 
says that whenever a l^PTJi.is condemned as an undesirable 
person and to be altogether avoided, it uieuns a 



P. 61. etc. — The first five vetses 

quoted are the well known verses from These also 

occur in other ajTWs also and are always quoted iu 
authority by Veerashaiva writers. They give the gradation 
in the scale of living creatures on the criterion of intelli- 
gence and sense or understanding. The gradation from the 
lowest to the highest is as follow's:-(l) etc. fffi^2Wci*r,the 
insects or small living beings, little gnats, moths etc., other 
various similar creatures and birds. This class includes all 
^^sns and ^srrs, out of the four classes of creatures, 
according to Hindu philosophy- The four classes of beings 
are (a) or sprouts springing from the earth, that is, 
plant life or vegetation in general. The list omits plant 
life in general from living creatures. Vegetation, therefore, 
seems to have been excluded from living intelligent 
creatures, (b) or those spring from atmosphere 
(warm vapour or sweat). (c) or the creatures 

coining of out eggs or oviparous, (d) ssrugsi or born of 
foetus alive i. e. viviparous animals. 

(II) All viviparous animals excluding human beings 

(III) Human beings. 

(IV) f|(3fTs or twice-born. The persons that, after 

physical birth, enter spiritual life along with the life of 
intellectual culture after the cereniiony, which ceremony 
is considered to give them second birth, called spiritual 
birth, in the case. of .those that follow of Hindus- 

But in the case of those that do not follow 

ceremony gives them the second birth- In the case of the 



latter intellectual' life ( called education )''fnight ■'begin 
previously to cereraonj; but it continues some time 
after the ceremony. 

(V) i%Ji is one that receives education and attains 
intellectual culture. 

defines as follow?: — fsee edition). 

9tiq>r ?!;?: i' 

2irr% rasf? 3^ ii 

(VI) he that becomes a man' of principles 

after receiving education. • ■ ’ • ’ 

(VII) — he that acts on those principles. 

\ (Vi II) ^he that rises above e. he 

that discards these and leads a life on broad 'principles of 
humanity and religion, and not a person in the fourth 
stage of life according to 

(IX) a man of profound learning or one 
that attains intellectilal and spiritual height^ 

(X) — a ■ 

(Xt) A shaiva that wears on the 

body; a Veerashaiva. ‘ 

(XII) A Veerashaiva- that understands 

the ^^55— philosophy and pfaefises or <1^3 

principles to attain This means that -mere wearing of 
Linga will not do for a" 'Veerashaiva;' he must grasp the 
principles of philosophy and pfaetise them- 
29 " ' 



I' • or contains these verses,but in addition 

gives the gradation in a different formt — 

?IcrecrtrSR ^ 'STJIi: II 

f| flfsn^cifr raai i 

" %f^5T: r l%ll «RI: 1 1 

%^’T«fR?ret?r: g?iin%Jr: tu; i 

tia*. vrs<TaT: fafirJRf li 

citrsfW I 

...... , !? ?rf^: #R%WT«T«IRVi: 1 1 

ai^[5=RTt*rgq^ qi; %?r: | 

^n^flirq^n^r?! ^R%?Rdt *T>?ill 

'1 ■ In'cpmparison with the above and in explanation, of 
§ie four -classes of creatures, the following from 
may be noted; — 


^ »Tg«ii«r gttjgsiT: ii 

;w^3ir: ^Fegcn: 1 

*n^ %4 s^il% ^ 8r g gir ?^i^«6if^ ^ n 
. #lRnfe 


3«jrn^nrara?ci 


' qjwqT^Rrr ^^qs^wt: ii 
- '»p»it sifiJm: '^jfi aifiRf i 


5l%*Ri m- sft3 ^3TJ II 

>»w5l3 j%3j%r 1^ iRippr: 

t?i3i%3 ^ II 



The #RFr*i adds to the gradation given by J 13 ( 1 ) 
or a Itf (2) even though there 

is some difference between the gradation previous to this 
addition* The upshot of the verses is that the foilowerr 
of Veerashaivism stand ^t the top cf all human beings, 
particularly in respect of religion. The author concludes 
on the authority of these that the wearers of being 

so highly praised, cannot be included among the undesira. 
ble and condemned class of beings* Therefore, whenever 
a fiSsPra; is condemned, it means that a M(ct*iraR€ or 
is condemned* [t is to be noted all Veerasbaiva writers 
base all their discussion on these verses regarding the 
religious and communal status of Lingayatas among the 
Hindus in India* 

Verses 6 9 say that non-Linga-weares as well 
as and are a condemned class of 

persons. Verses 10-13 state that those that do not 
worship that is, those that are not Shaivas> can never 
expect to attain i^** They remain fallen until and unless 
they become shaivas arid especially Veerashaivas. All the 
statements contained in the last four verses are, it seems, 
due to high sectarian spirit and fervour* 

P. 62. This contains an 

objection to the interpretation by the author of the word 
as a heretic, a bearer of a one that changes one 
religion for another and the mark of that religion for 
that of the other. But the objector quotes verses from 
descriptive of and says that the interpreta- 
tion of the word **1^ as made by the the author, 

was wrong. But the word vktv has been explained by 
quoted by as-r 
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. , , 

; SO also- 'll# -is explained as— 'in% ir^ssi': >Tr: 5 

■,# 3 i%( ■ra«<B 55 ^!ira. %m I ( see page 4323 ), su?^ . also 

gii 7 eS'^^i 3 RSiiinj?: as the synonym of The meaning 
aaf ithe, -word -seems to-be very general and it would 
AmoviHf to.“ any one that- acts contrary to Vedic rules 
'fe'iiany respect is a -'iw?”. The author’s refutation, 
therefore^ that just follows seems. to he right. 

; .62* .. etc.— Here the refutes fhe above 

, projection, by saying that the word 'nff has a variety of 
.meanings and is very elastic. The meaning of the 
wCrd'is not filed but very wide so as to include in it 
-any- hind of heretic or -an undesirable joersoh. -Difierent 
5 »Fiis treat the word in different senses. Henoeit is 
no use, says the author, taking stand on the authority 
’ bf one g^i^i and reject the sense of fhe word as given in 
others. Hence any person degraded morally or religi- 
ously is a 'JT^ and as such is an undesirable ■ and 
unsociable person. 

P. 63. ■ etc.— Upto theicnd of the 

section now the author makes a general statement that, 
the sentences of condemnation found in different gtRis of 
the things mentioned in condemnation, are not really 
intended to condemn but are meant as an indirect 
praise of the subject-matter under . treatment. Hence 
not much importance is to be attached to thie condem- 
natory verses and they are to be taken as a foil to set 
off the importance of the matter treated in a particular 
section of the guw. This practice of the g^Ris of 
eulogising a particular thing is peculiar and conforms 
to the viz, gfl qr? (in the words 

of the author). This is taken from on a 

^ The exact wording of the there is— 

I smet I ( Blame is not 

employed in order dispraise something that is blame- 
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worthy, but rather to praise something other than that, 
i. e. the topic under consideration, illustrates 

this so^ well in his 3iiJTB5iBmij^(page 49 ) as follows:— 
Jig q^mafSfioimgqqB | 5^ 

q^gtiJi: 1 ji f| hj=?t 3?fq g Rfj^ayieaifq^rggjj; 

aVTl% 1 qqi ftjqq ^ iv 124 i , 

‘ mgq: | 

^qratnra^rsR^lR: hi 
^1% ?tiiiq^fji?^r iciCqqsiqiBig' I jyqi qr bh% i 
i?^r q?r wig Iqw^Bc!: i 
qgt^m^g^sqrirfqg ii 
3 t?q =q lajyqi'q 

JT5tqw fl5n?ucTg=E% ii’ 

?i% ^[fi% JTf^fjR^ra I i?q qsgti^rq^V'q jps?^ i 

• also puts it briefly as— qff I'^^i f^^yqf si?Tq- i% 

qqitaqraw. 

Except for this there would be no end to a controrerst’ 
based on Pauranic sentences, which are mutually 
condemnatory and contradictory. In illustration of 
what the author says, he quotes verses condemnatory 
of the Jif&s or ^r^qn^gs, which if followed closely there 
would be an end to the religious life of both and 
truig^ Vaishnavas. The author adopts a very sensible 
course, indeed. He, therely, shows himself to be 
conscious of irreconcilable statements made by the g^r^'s. 

The verses quoted here are aptly descriptive of 
the pseudo-aseetics or pseudo-anchorites and they are 
fully borne out by the conditions seen generally at 
present. But they are applicable to all ascetics 
Vaishnava as well as Shaiva; though they have been 
taken from Shaiva gtmrs, they are, I think, descriptive 
of false ascetics of all sects and sections of the public 
and not merely Yaishnava jrf^s. 
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XI 

This is a miscellaneous seotibn containing the 
treatment of diflerent topics as follows, (1) An .objec- 
tion to r^usTTi’H, that is, based on the interpre- 
tation of by commentary on 

(2) Establishment of f§*rvrRW on the authority of suoirs. 

(3) Establishing the custom of wearing Linga by great 

ahd distinguished persons and Q-ods and Goddesses, 
that is, proving that was a (4) Lastly 

the refutation some objections raised against the 
conclusions arrived at on the authority of Pauranio 
sentences in support of the custom or of wearing 

P.64. — Here the objection based 

upon the interpretation of is stated. The word 
occurs in stanza 54 ). The inter- 
pretation of the word quoted by the author for 

discussion, is by a commentator of ( see 

9rfri€t?r with the commentary called fS»iT¥f^«r by 
page 466, Andhra edition ). In contrast with the inter- 
pretation of the word by fSqHs, the interpretation of the 
word by and ( commentators of 

emiira ) should be noted as follows: — 

I f^«irat3fl[: l%- 

u: I 3Tf 3 t??i | 

I <rg. 

'<qJfr 

1 3n^iTif^f5i?nqfcii fr%: gf'f%i>rfg: u: I f*rgTqr4 l 

f|f«Fu I jfiT*r^3T wi i 
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A third different commentator also interprets 
as— 1 %: sEmifn 

etc. etc’ From all this it is clear that has been 
interpreted as a and not fawi’n ) for the 

sake of livelihood. Even the interpretation of 
does not exactly mean an and might be taken 

as a But it seems that it must have been 

taken as by rival religious sections in the times 

of the author. Hence the author’s attempts at refuting it. 

P. 65. etc.— Here the author refutes the 

objection and he bases his refutation on the verses taken 
from (see pages 166 and 167 of the^^,-^'^? 

edition ). There the words and i«pNi have 

been interpreted by a commentator of the 

as pseudo- or pseudo ^i^s and not is^wp^s. 

Hence, says the author, fSuiRi means a person that 
deceitifully moves about in the disguise of a or a 

?ira and not an 

By-the-bye it may he noted fhat 8r?#nt has been 
explained differently. In (pp. 62, 63) 

has been explained as — 

1 > 

3^ ^ fi^jTsRT^ *raig: I 

II 

3*r#r ^WRI* I 
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finds it necessary to find support to from getieral 

Cfistotn and proceeds to prove the custom of 

He maintains with the verses from gM'nrs that not only great 
distingnished persons like 9T^qis[, the author of but 

also Gods, Goddesses, srg^Ts, w^ts etc. wore pfSn on thiet 
bodies made of different materials suited to their position 
and station- He thus proves that there was a universal 
custom. The author quotes also from which 

sgems, t 0 | Ita^ve been considered by the author as important 
and authoritative, as a stiw- But we have already noted 
previously that he author places on par with 

i^qrs, which in turn have been taken by Shaivas as much an 
utterance of the Almighty God and as much authoritative 
as the Vedas- The verses quoted here in proof of the 
custom of wearing Linga have been quoted in religious 
treatises by alnaost all Veerashaiva writers of name and 


P. 6,9- — Here is an, objectjif^ 

raised against the custom of wearing Linga, as show.n ^ 
the verses from g^rnis given by the author- The objector 
isays that sages, Gods, and demons and others might have 
WOTshipped Linga- But they must have worshipped 
because the verses from *r5r»fi<?r and qii?r?Tq5tT«i do 
uot say any thing about and they better seem to 

expr-esB 


P. '69^, etc — iHerein the author meets the 

.objection and ^oves that sages etc. all wore Linga, on the 
aa .may be ummstakably. known from the niention of 
to Ae'body of- wearing 'Idnga, in the veses, 
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(1> I 

(2) ]^5 t w ^'^1 

(3) f^^a: I 

(4) etc. etc. 

The author thereby means that, because some fOTs 
mention the places of wearing Lioga on. the body in so 
many words, it is not possible that others should contradict 
them. Even though some fail to mention clearly the 
places of wearing Linga, as some others do, it is to h^ 
understood that they mean so and the places of wearing 
Linga are to be understood. This line of rea^ning is not 
quite sound and seems very strange, when it is seen th^ 
Stforrs are mutually contradictory, qitg apfiy 

remarks here as— 


iti!#srS»T^atnmnc*3i^ww% ^ i ^ 9%^ 


P. 69 . etc. -This is the second argAment dudi 
by the author in refutation of the objectioH> and this 
seenis sounder and better than the previoas one. Here 
thfe aufhor . proceeds to prov4 that Gods and Goddesses 
wore Lmga on their bjdies; because the root *r|.(iS ^ h# 
the verse” on page 70 ) to worship or to*he i« 



union with, according to 'jrfStrVs ^ (quoted by author). 
And the Gods and Goddesses and others cannot be in 
union with unless they wear it on their bodies. 

w' ^ . )• 

P. 70. — Here is another objection 

raised to meet the foregoing refutation. The objector says 
that it may be admitted that the root means 
Bvit that' does not mean all time union but occasional 
union with the when the devotee comes in contact 

with If at the time of worshipping the Linga. The Verse 
quoted above proves, therefore, and not the 

' P. 70. This is the refutation of the 

objection just raised. The removes the objection by 

pbinting out that there is the adverb modifying the 

verb This shows that the devotees of worship- 
ped it day and night. But it was not possible for them 

to do so the' It, therefore, compells admission 

that they must have worshipped the Linga worn on the 
body. The worship of the Linga worn on the body is 
taliSlamount to all time worship, as already shown in 
section viii ( see pp. 43 and 44 of the text ). 

P. 70. ^n^VHere is 

the. -last objection raised against the against 

his interpretation. The objection is that the root may 
mean or of f^i and may also mean all time- 

wrtw.- -But all this means ^erfSirsTTCw and not qigrr^*Tsrriq. 
The attempts, say the objector, at proving the 

pqstonj pf Fearing fall to the ground. 
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P. 70. — etc. — Here the author refutes the 

objection by saying that there is no word to indicate the 
of And to understand'sueb a word in its absence 

will be open to a fault. But or will not 

open to such a fault, as ^'>r means that prominently and 
does not stand in need' of any specification, as does' 

stand in siich a need. 

The author further adduces in support of 
the verse already quoted in connection with the custom of 
wearing Linga, where prove beyond doubt that 

WR'n means 

P. 70. ' etc. — Here the author refers to 

various verses quoted From 3TFr<TTs in all previous sections.” 
He, therefore, simply refers to them. But the mention of 
eTfiTflTs raises in important question of the arw^rs being 
au-fihoritative or otherwise- This question touches the 
discussion contained in the book vitally. This question, 
therefore, forms the topic of discussion in the nest and 
the last section of the bookj and the section begins 
forthwith. 

Before going to the next section we might state here' 
that the discussion heretofore covers all points of proof 
mentioned in the in namely, 

IJy way of recapitulation it may be said here that in. 
sections I-IS the of fSwi’i is established. In 

section X the of is established.- 

In section XI and is established. The 

author therefore, vindicates the statement of the verse in 
^11 its parts, as he asserted in the beginning. 
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xn. 

ta this last section the author proves the authority oi 
sri^flrs, on which are pritnarily based the doctrines oi 
Shaiva, Shaskta, Vaishnava, and Veerashaiva religions, 
though Vedas also form the basis of all these, eiprtris form 
an important and voluminous part of Sanskrit Literature 
and. treat of philosophy and religion and other kindred 
topics. It is unfortunate that they have been neglected 
cohcpletely and not studied by scholars, European and 
Indian, who have all devoted their energies and time to the 
study of Vedas and all other branches of Sanskrit learning. 
!there are three distinct branches of Agamic literature, 
namely, Shaiva, Vaishnava, and Shakta. The fiRTinns and 
^TM^ins are believed to have delivered by to His 
consort, or His son, Even in past times sn’TflTs do 
not seem to have been of much importance but seem to have 
sprung into prominence, after Shaiva and Vaishnava 
religions and their philosophy came to be very prominent 
side by side with the religion and philosophy of the Vedas, 
though the development and growth of Agamic literature 
was concurrent with that of the Upanishads- 

After the anitfliTs and the religions based on them 
came into limelight as powerful rivals of , Vedic cults and 
religion, the question naturally arose about their authorita- 
tivenesa, in comparison with that Vedas, the autharity and 
revelation of which were and have been beyond questiun. 
The' followers of particular Agamic religions thus found it 
ttiSicessary to vindicate the authority and authoiitativeness' 
of Agamic literature. Thus a Vaishnava, wrote. 

^ book called But the book is only about the. 
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vindication of the authhritj of Vaisbnavagamas. Ube 
Veerasbaivas also iiat-arally found it necessory tp do soj 
■ when charges were levelled against them that their reli^oa 
had no unquestionable authority behind them pr at tlie 
basis. The writers of Veerashaiva religious tracts and 
treatises became busy with vindicating the honour and 
unquestionable aiithority of the f^fPT*ns. And the author 
does the same in this last section^ which forms the closing 
section and topic of the book. 

The author cotK^rns himself with the vindication of 
the authority of Shaivagamas but does not say anything 
about other Agamas, S-hak-ta or V^ai^nava- This forms 
a prominent characteristic of the treatment, altogether 
different from that of in which the 

author, while viudicating the authority of Vaishnavagamas, 
tries to disprove the authority of the Shaivagamas. 
It seems to us natural, beoause there is nq place in the 
Vaishnava religion (of the school), for 

Whereas, in contrast, Shalva religions give a plaqe fer 
Vishnu among their pantheon, though a sjubordinatepJ^, 
subordinate to that of flRi the But 

is an exception, as may be noted in the extract 
given below. The aipwairp^i has also been vindicated bj 
other authors, like the present author, both Veerashaiva 
and non-Veerashai'?®. The following few extracts from 
some of the authoritaitive treatises will be of roJiereRt 
to readers. 

■ The first- point to be noted here is that in ^ 

opimons of all Writers Agamas do not teach 

that is either anti-Vedio or non-Vedic. Hence* only 
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tkose Agamas, that conform to Vedas and their 
teachings, are authoritative; but those that do not do 
so, are unauthoritative and, therefore, unacceptable. 
In aiPTfr has been defined as — 

amra: T%^ra|;¥tf 1 

(I) The opinions of non-Veerashaiva authors. 

(a) says iri his ( versos 108, 109 )— 

gr 

^1% ii?: I 
crflcSIW=f3'>I3[I^UcIR^- 

u i u <5^* 

arTtiojfW^ ^ 

3iir: stwrin?. i 

jn'^jjara: 1! ^ II 

v.u; «fl%5 in his says— 

^9iRT«isiraniJim aiTr|3frTOi'>ic^r%ft arir^^arfflili | t%wV 

%^5!fflfJrfRf3TqTf^5r«5[ i 

sjjus^iTi ^ i rlraRff ^ 

sir^lTUpi: aR:r%qFr%Si^ 

I I 3TJ=q: | 3*r4tiq;: qsqr I “ tqiw: 

“ sre^r *T5dr <crji ilrr^i^aq.” ?it i 

sTsi^qiTRf ?Rrar i 

aTii^q;?fT r%q: ur^ra^ 11 

^ ^icq<mcini 3Tf3r^ qrw^r^iri arai: ^4- 

?nflfTfJii|3fTw^f f^qf stqriTqw i arsr aniq’qf arari^qsrr'qf ■ qgqf^qiqrn> 
q^sq^UU'qf «T^f«^«qr^gfsrR'>if55nr§^^^gK'iitf^q<;qq?iiFJT5^f ^ 
g^f ajTWfUHrs^TJisrrl^r gqerq ^^qi|.mqf^qgr'»r*# I^Rnfr i ^igrqi- 
fli^ygigRr^ I 
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(o) in his oommentary on says — 

ajTT *i^>TT^^4hi ^jgiT ^<{tq ^ 

I ^ awp>^f^% gs- 

195*1,1 ^5*rT?3 3^1*19^9: I apjj^ ( ^jci5tlr: ) 

qqraiT%9: ^*Tfs5 gf%<f'l' f%!T!iJir ( aiRfl^gsn ) - 5 % 

snS^T 5*T,: I 9 9|^JTt 95ti?jsr * ITS m “ gat ^t ijjiiiSr 51 ?:% 

^9 siraiitf «fr ^si9rf*ig’i%5i% g!§f^%^ * “ an*p?r- 

5gi^9Tia *jjnR 3ti^% 3JPP5 sgsgifti^- 

T%9^g ” f girf^ 1 “ ft ?tl • fgl%^T79fg;^^ 9q^$!q^n«ii 

^atsi^TRraiWresirft^rgfragqsf f^ S5|^^9 rt qR- 

Wllf ^l?iTft?g'^ 9^3 595 99^ ^ sTasifeqiTSfJrS^^; I iipnfii: 
3gf:qr ^9cr ” “ %tr f| frr%(f|g: wm: 51 9 f%99 " fgntt^r 9 %- 

qrftai I 55 99 % 'K^nrraJRH^g WJ 55951 95 

a5jr%9r 9*=5’9i5[ ft599Ll 9919915105 9T(flft{^T: I 9115109 999foqi9lftf- 
f^irtf^i 5|fcr5359rsf9 sgfs^rqssfri fra5359r g ^w^imgm'tg 
f'^f'5?f5l999T99t^T«2t«^lr995r^<R95 5 9T5F ^*s>qg9a ~*99 irf j 

95 5^5I0> 99109f^5T(t \ ggtRft 9c?5I9q49 ^9^5^ 59RT59ft- 
iro^l 5 545*:'^Sr«R>R995151 95|91991510'tsi^ 99: 9151^191999: 
^^9f53 991^1 59^ g%5l 5^5T»r^ «E99fft^3 5|9f«I5T9T5r«5 
951% I 5iiiP5rs5i%*;f^ 3n55^5ff9^t'r^5ianv!ri99i«5i5%3 5?9§ greV- 
95r%l “ 3i5r55=99r95 9%r 5ITcr 99 5%5’’ f% 55515 1 
3T9 59f9r95I5(0395 51999I5ri595 905 fi% i%55l 
(II) Veerashaiva writers 
f d) ^a%3r5T^ in his f%5i9Tt says— 

39951 T|%5t %5T ^5I5I5ittff^! I 
ft<tT^5*5 9^'^f05pfi30f%5: 1 
5lonft5T?ISFgT Iit5[grl9r 551 11 1 11 

9tt5 tRlr5i5r5i95r 5it«r 99 t: \ 

5it^5g5n|9nH 
5ft %|19»55 f 5^^ 919*49: I 
tJ515^9ltNt «5*5lft954off5t» f ft 
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’?lf^ =5I<fcIfI^T II V II 

3rsig^^ ^*iT^rg[55*irf^ #r: i 
ligT^mr^ct^i^^RT %% «i sfrr n h ii 

If^spT: 1 

It^rths rafl^iT ii ^ || 

^Icfgrf ^f% ^iq-y i 

5^%^rn^=5RT«5 If^^i: II vs Ii 
ara gsrr: i 

aiT«5irTc«^W5(}?5'^% ^rreri%^*?T: ll c ii 
^qT55I[^tie[FqT|;: |r^F2F?Tf% ^tlTsT ^ \ 
3?%i^^Tf% II <\ 11 

lr^iFq-ig^5iT%^ 3ife«5tf5j(^g^g«ir i 
f^ai qiq5T?qf<q^5ietu 'i® « 

f^%5rf% ^RT«!r«fff^ I I 

5fR%q3j;qir?IT ^ f^?IT ?T^ g5^«m ll n II 
*1 {i’PtiRffl SII^ST f|«Tqi?r I 

2iFft«i<i3#WT^ 5T ^r^fiarrii ii 

«^5ir§^«T 53^rtT 3t%»»Tq:i 

3?ETf ?r: II 1 Ul 
%> lrwif^?Tn^iWi^cTf(. i 
lrW5ia^^ 4€r^: ?isir ii ii 

f5r«nt3%^ ^5# 5rf«ir: gsf: i 

^^Icr^TRigws =®rnicn^^lE% ei«TT ii iMi 
arq^T f^iai^^sfaRrvq# f^raFf^T: | 
arf^^: l^T^cli: IM S II 

f^^TflrFUIT: 1 

3T5«Ifl%f>R»^Fqft<I«r: I) i|Nj II 

^flFTRnnilHi I 

aFiBRwfW^iVi iricts^r freq’^Rli ii *1^ II 
argfJilRRi^: ^ l^nsr: qR^i^ i 
si¥5n%q^iir ii if 
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(e) , ^ in his says— 

q=^r ^Ta?r smnj^ ^ 

cii5?rg3J5qnTrirarRafn'^5Rrnn?Ri^- 
2il^3ri[r«T^%oi^^ OTsiqR5fitsiT(fP2f 
^%^F5r^'»fW*ira «l 

(f ) in his ^aaRlK^^r^rfSr says (pp. o8-S4)— 

JT lf^snflii%?r{: ^ ^^gi^TJT^srr ara 

?F^5^ ^l^lrairafiirlf^rfli^ o i n ii5i?cn%^R'^i— spr??? 
siw^g?Fi3it^i^jni_lI 

^t5^Eqififv-ire«ni?ri^4l *ifig>ii 
%fa5=ffh% f^^PSPsi ilitrl^^^ i 

SnW Sf^ii: f^>5l 'Ilflicfl!!! 1 
tr^ <Ti3<?^ €f«i n 

|[3 Ir =^3^ 3^ ^ ^f'^i 

W =3 f^InT3l%3^ II €3. 

^ ^[qiaiPTflir^t iil^f f^p'<i ?qqi?F, 

5if^5isrpi fi?ii^*F q^ficiraqr I 

^5qqtiq[n 

^ f'gSPcF^FT^tPl 31^9ipiiw 

qr^ai^cn: fl^qrw- ilrwprqi: I 

fti^piai ^ R|f^ OT>?[«qi%5Il: il 

ftragsgai# ^3 s^t'r %#T3i^3«*ir i^fPi?r i 

^Rpn?: i 
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amioq ^vs Irq 1 1 5f^ j aicq^^sr^ i 

a*rn>l{%f% t^q qqmqqilt Srq: sqioifiif^ qrf %qiqq%. 

■« Siqiflq^5B^qq.| ^ ^aqmFflfimq- 

5I^W5f^fcl^: qwiaqqsc^q ctftqq; 

I 

q^raplf ^ifJt^ilr r%tii^ i 

f^%:gTi% »ri% ^ntrqjtt q^g I 

l^nf^ qq5irg?ir^rat ’rf^fitr T%q?:q% i f%q %^if%q=qqi%qrqfi!nqrq- 
*IHTt q%: q?;^IJ 5 <: qgsffq: clfvrqsqraf^giq^q qiqr 51 % i^qq?H 
^ 4t^qq^ 5 % gqHJ^ I ri^TK ?ifraf|arqf-g^i% =^r 5 ^^r«^^r% — 

^iRTi: 5«nwqpar^ qqrq: qf ^ f^gi: | 

%qt qfcr<? %q: qgqRif%: n 

JIRliq^ qsqq% qWIR I 

%<it q5s^ 9%qr #f=5i^rsf g^% 11 
*Ji>q q^rq# srff ^aqiaifl 1 

5f% a%qrRi>— 

i%qqpl q5:qr5 qpicqrli.* 1 

ffqqcgqq qqiq; qTrlqj^qqp^ll 5 ^ air trqniqi: 
%qq qgqiqrqi^qqi^iwqsi^qiqw: %qq %qq<cacqqf^qiqqir: %^q qrsiqr 
f^fSqf^qrq^i: ^qjT q3i%[qra3?fsf^qrqq5i: %qq qq«qsf%qiq5T: l:qq 
’q^q’isi^i^>qri'JismqqqTgriT5r%qq;^afrf^rlTqRncaT%qiq5r: ^qrapr. 
*THT srrqpiqtqq^: aTRr*Tr®qq5?qqrqT*Fft^qra; qqrq^qsra- 

qiq^qfaiq^dfq'tr.q qqitr fl:qrqqg6qTq%r% “ aqaiiq: q^qraifW^” fi;i% 
“ficfr %q ^rlqrqrsi^Tf^; qfiSc^tr: ^r^qrqs^if^:’’ 1 " iPi^qqivqrara; qr^r 
551% qfSqa:” 5 f%| “qaireRqigqa qgqrqnfjfi^q” 5 aii^f qi^qiqf 
^qflfoRfitai^qrqi^irrqig;?! ^qri^ 1 m ija 

q^r§?Rqf<»nqTf^ ^qig-aqiM qf^qi?^qni«s?qTqTqii^fq«%q Ifq^rffr- 
*n^*iraPT^«gi'^rqgLi 9i|^^qT^ri^a5^gys?qRst^«i^ar%i%^a«?qw^- 
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sntTi^'ci if^ cica^Tr^^firt ar<iiojpj;^ix x 

XXX ai<? ar«fFcW5iTHf^?5na'if^^ 5nw l?r; ^nT«?r^ ^cf: 

r€?[g^ra5i9ll'^taoftcf?ar?iftf|i5if>!? siainwac^fij^i 

(g) fl?<^r33[i4 in his says (chapter 20)— 

5 » 3 > 

^ a ^iasr5|_ li 1 il 

f w fliRja^s^fls'iisr 1%^ i 
p fra gat II ^ II 

«?ifac?rar»iflraf n^ra ^ i 
8R!^?rarp[R#5rflpft5gRa: ii f it 
f^>»rrsf^ qM a^ i 

ti v ii 

fsnraanm^a^piigr^qq arjgi'f^qafitqiqf^ I ?^a^ra #>nqa- 
i^K j?gf^ ^f^'r q?rFT-iHrflr%qra^T: fcf:i 3iaT%finras2i?rawq 
Bi^F^T^nT^<icq*I. 1 sTR'^irra^q^Rraf ffl^fi'yiw4in'>ir 
?Fqfir»RF?FFsaT^aq'at a^®qJ3t i 

f%2BraK5fra^r?ar^*ini*ffwraiW5Tra5nai»qJ5i a*rffl[ 
aiifi1% %^^qr?r RWfsi ffiqiisrai- 1 
grioi w4qri^ ^ lraf^3^?r ii \ i> 
an^ =qpq5nii«<li 

gq^^ r ^ ^ ii 

aisraqiHi^arer ^^iwi i^aq?4s!ni I 

sanTOi lift ftuSiiatimral «fi(^«wrt 



51 nur'JifHfft ^5[5fi=5?f%i qiOT!Hq5[^5ir<5i%^;i 
aiflioif ^.^rsjrq-i “ 8 Tsr?i!ra<i«trJif 
^IR5BlT^'l^l3[T5lf m JJI^C ”(1 

smiolr |t4 

“5r?[«r4Ffii«tif%?TR9i[r?ctniJir: ■Rrqprqi: 1 %5[srmf^iif^cq|^gj:gci 
5reRilt5[iim$i: q?;fliH3'qracq«F^f§Elr^ff?RM!?q^«^Tf^q?5Rof[Sfjin> 

q§5if^qr^5i9n:irfl:^ni^f5^fwtRc[3i9qRirss^rifq^tf^fgiTqR 5 ^; 
gqw arqT<i3Tq;i ^ic[^ sirfi 4 srgrsji^i 

?wf| f^-^fHf:qioir f li^Rciiqcsjwroq^frijrRqRSfii^IrssesqwR- 

g^^eqsi^cirHwsIsii^qi^frWsnRiqqMr Mwnjarqf^Hiq 1 
^TRfRJT ?i5i, f^4^qqrfq?qrci:,i ?t^RW- 

*iwwlf^q3c> qiq^f s% Tlr#rq|ff ?r?9i?cnsicrRt 1 aqi^- 

?iig-T5q^5T ^qw^r! “ siRfini 

3^ 58 ®^: ?4r5T5qr R5gs4r fqi'^«?rr%^r5q: 11 ” ^ ?Tq'iiR5rqf^rR[’''5iTg5ii4tqi- 
gq^%8fRlf^5Rq ?f«iq ^FqsrfuSt ^rffr afa <‘ awiRa 

f^0q:’ i^r^iRTR4}5rrR%'^«54 ^fjl. I t% 4 a?|q^iw 
35q?^i^i si^f; fiRr a^q^qr qaif 

qiRL I 5?lTRRaTRF>Jr^R^5m I 

Some of the stfirts themselves 
vindicate the authority of the stfirts; thus — 

(h) says (quoted in ^Rq^RR? pages 24 and 25)- 

3ji#:]^u5tr: €tsf^ qhw^^ si^RJir » 
a^qtigHHR afle =gi4 r 11 

^ 5r% RtR snn: ^ cf^RitqiCci^c: i%er: 1 

l!Rr®(ftRiri»!: ^ u 

qsjqiul^f^^ R«ii%!if^; €?[r 1 
«l5?w: fquw: qiqi^iT II \ |i 



s^i^q^qqpgwi^li vli 

^qise^qia'fli^ f cqr ?i|r%qic?3ig. i 

?iqrr%lTsrq ^riiqra: qfq^qcPri q?iq[ll K I) 
qsqqiqqq i?q ?ig:l 

m q^q; ii 

^isqBrq?n%4 qrfqfqi^f^: ii s ii 

(i) says (quoted iu^^raepq'^itRi^eimiSi page65)— 

%qe wRoit %q f i 

aisrf^qnli $r%lRfJr%^fgq.inii 
f?iR*JS q^s^tqiqqcs q i 

qq?5 5irw. HSifqf^ II ^ ii 

On the whole all authors take Vedas as the primary 
authority and then say that Rraiqqrs, being in conformity 
with the Vedas, are equally an authority like the 
Vedas; and, therefore, acceptable and not to be rejected, 

P. 70. STRRRrqpq qi^ I —Here the author 
raises a question about the authority of the srprqfs and asks 
the disbeliever of the authority of sTPrqis what he means 
by snqqi, and whether by sfRqrs are meant (1) all siPRrs 
(2) or the RrqRflrs only (3) or the aTRATs or scriptures of 
Buddhistic or Jain religions. The refutes the first 

two alternatives of the objection and admits the third. 

P. 71. qRr: etc.— From this upto ( page 

72 ) the T%q:ff^ refutes the first part of the objection. The 
says if the RRqis were to be unauthoritative, there 
would be an end to the procedure and practice of the medi- 
tation of ms or mystic prayers like qjq^ and others, in 
as much as the procedure and practice of nqis ha\e eq 
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elaborated in the 3TPT*?r8 only, and other non -Agamic 

Hindu religions books treat of and do not say 

anything about the practice of W'’, though in some of 
them the meditation or «2rr?r of a few iNts like TTisisft and 
others, is laid down- sfir^r'lsr, and and 

are pronrdnent instances, which treat, inter 
alia, all about 4^rs and their practices. The practice of 
45|«!fR consists in (1) or the preliminary procedure 

of a 4^ before its meditation begins (2) or purifica- 

tion of a 45r ( or making it free from all crudities ) (3) the 
putting of 45r in a proper form or the making of by 

arranging the parts in due order or form (4) making a eif 
free from faults i. e- the avoidance of faults. All these 
have been briefly stated in order except the first one, which 
is described in as follows: — riw sFiff 

gsir j 

5t^i»ig=5q>r II 

5t4r i 

The ten 4w4f5BT^rs, but not the methods thereof, are 
stated in the first three lines of the first two verses. 
These ten 4^T3 and the methods of imparting the 4^5Rls 
to the 45fis are stated in as follows: — 

5I5i 4 trw fisqi ii 1 || 

gji: i W 

^q4 3%5 ti II 

qi55lioit Ri^wflsqri^rtr 
S|«>iqT5cn%H. fcV II \ II 
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gi^^sHwr^r ii v ii 
5|f% gi^gi ?ir§^ 

fqi%?5«r 31^ 3 st^: II II 

?r*l?5rT^W?eqT^: l?qi?7%^ | 

^^^r^«iT>ir ?p5n®ha^r || s ti 

»Tf|?lT tli% jJr^ II V, II 

J^sPT I 

cfR s^wifJTflgi^ 3^M4g45i; h « jl 

3iH5» si?i«f ai5R H^r: i 
%-T 4[^’>r ti \ || 

cT^ a44 51^;^ I 

cfRiTiJTKJTWi^r *i^75i3=e3ra iiv 0 

5?t3ttiw^ 4?!^ I 

4^t ^?r ^srNii: ^ift'ciT: ii 1 n [j 

The 2nd line of the second verse (of the first two 
verses) states the parts of the and the next two 

verses state the arrangement of the parts to set up the flsr- 
The verses 3-6 state the faults of 4 wh. But 
i? more elaborate and exhaustive about the faults of flWTs 
and it also describes the conditions of 4^a and being 

young etc* and their mental attitudes as follows!—* 

f ligr p F^ ^ 4?rr5 i 

%4i i! 

srra<r I 

^sreret^ *fta«r ii 

S3H«? i 

5>f*J 5>«^ H 


31 
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iChe author’s refutation of the objection contains 
threefold arguments, (i) If the srrnws were to be un- 
authoritative, the statements of prescribed for 

various moral lapses, based on the aTr»mTs and contained by 
various g^Firs, would be unauthoritative. But the g^mrs 
have been written by and cannot be said to be un- 
authoritative in any way and to any extent. However 
giMs, like and ^*igtm, declare that those, that are 

anti-shaiva and anti-shaivaite, are accursed beings. Thus 
the gtwis support the 3n<i*iT3 directly or indirectly and also 
their religious teachings. Hence the flr^pwrs catniot he 
held to be unauthoritative. 

P. 73. srf^ — This is the 

summing up of the first argument of refutation. But this 
rather is obscure. I have construed it as — ^ afir- 
<n^^wr aimrfft ^tgr^ji'ifctsEiwr 

^ I gif i 

And I have translated it as — It is no use declaring the 
moral lapses based on the works taken to be unauthorita 
tive. (ii) The second argument of refutation is contained 

in ‘‘ tl^ST'Jij^irsnlfsraiB^g^ ] 

(page 73). Herein the refutes the objection by 

saying that if all %fFrtTrs wercunauthoritative, then all 
details, minor or great, regarding the construction of ff, 
of fS»T, construction of temples, their opening 
ceremonies, the ceremonial exhibition of the images of the 
deities at festival times of the year, etc. etc. would be un- 
authoritative, and all such ceremonies would be at an end 
for want of scriptural authority. Nor can any such basic 
authority be found in any other non-Agaraic Hindu 
religious works. Hence the author says the ^fiwjgs must 
be an authority, unless all such ceremonies are to be repu- 
^}.%tg3 ftnd discontinued, which is an impossibity. 



P. 73. 3jfq^...^=5FrF3^ri|li%— This is the third argu 

ment of refutation. Here she says that great autho- 
ritative philosophers and authors, like and 

quote in authority sentences from arPTtfTs, which they could 
not have done, if the STWfiTs were unauthoritative. In con- 
nection with these lines of argument the following from 
may be noted:— 

^5 qigTctram: t 

cir^t^r i?4^rarq d afd 

gc^ii cF^ra ’q^ 5n^^®iFn%5K ffd q|rs7 

guidt %r^^Frf fp%ai*q*tHf^F swq’rrq^^i [-qq^rsi* 

flRsraqra’q^sif^ qvsrf'qf «ri^iratorpr2t«JOTq#Tri^qT\jRT'’tr 
ai5i3qr€!THq i^(^«qa st ^srtr%; qq^^rtri^qs 

qft^q«FT?ir 

’pqiq^ifd qif^qd' qf^^r'qid sRq^jMr^f^atq le^q^qfM*! i i Ki^fftqfq* 
lasf'cfRTdnrqr t^'cqqr^r^'f ^ q;rq'>iqin%?fi? IrqpiqT^'if 3qi%®q*irf»f 
srag^qd’r: i 

P. 73. qq....wT|r^qi^fd —Here the refutation is 
further continued. The T^sdraq. says that if the works 
written by sqw and qg, the great IJrahmin sages, ^are 
authoritative, the arrnqrs delivere<i by the great God, f^, 
the highest deity and Brahmin among deities, must be 
more authoritative and there can be no dispute about it. 

P. 74. ^ W: — Here the feraififg takes up the 

third alternative of the objection and admits it by saying 
that they were written only to mislead such people, as 

were perverse, perverse in the sense that they repudiated 
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and not amenable to be guided by truth, is 

also similarly said to have beeti written to mislead perverse 
people that they might sink into ignorance and go to rack 
and ruin. The condemnation of Buddhistic and Jain 
doctrines by all followers of Vedic religion or religions is 
due to their extreme bigotry and their refusal and inability 
to understand the truth underlying the doctrines. The 
one strong ground of Vedic people to condemn the 
Buddhistic and Jain doctrines was that Buddha and 
Mahavira, the founders of the two religions, repudiated the 
authority of the Vedas; because, they said, the Vedas 
preached the slaughter of animals in W-s, and excluded 
from the benefit of the study of the Vedas and they were 
denied spiritual culture. 

P.74. <T^9?n^^5«ig^R5iv(irretc — After Buddha preached 
the religion, named after him later, it became very popular 
for some centuries on account of its broad humanitarian 
principles, so much -so that Vedic religion seemed to totter. 
Vedic religion came to be discredited and deserte<l l)ymany 
people. The leaders of the Vedic religion naturally became 
anxious and began to think of the ways and means of 
saving the Vedic religion from the great danger. They 
then skillfully passed on the public that Buddha was an 
incarnation of Vishnu and as such was to be respected, 
in order to gain the sympathy of the followers of Buddhism 
and win them over. Except for this there can be reason 
why Buddha should be considered an incarnation of V^ishnn. 
This trick of the followers of ^vtr^rfrsiiT seems to have the 
effect intended; and gradually as Buddhism spent much 
of its force in its conflict with Hinduism, the exponents 
of Vedic religion began to say that Vishnu had the incarna- 
tion only to deceive the perverse public and wrote 
Buddhistic scriptures. The author, a follower of Vedas, 
naturally condemns Buddhistic scriptures as meant for 
deluding the public. 
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P-74. ^3 etc — Upto the end of the book 

from here the very last objection is discussed and disposed of. 
The objection is based on what is said in the and 

says that the scriptures of various Sbaiva and Yaishnava 
sects are said to be deluding like the Buddhistic scriptures, 
namely., the scriptures of ^wifa^s, ^i'giTs, 

TigTOTe, qi=g^T^I«'iigTs. The words means that 

the literature of many other sects also is deluding and is 
therefore, to be discarded, like the foregoing ones 
( mentioned in the quoted ). The words sCTifq 
includes the Yeerashaiva literature, which, therefore, is 
unacceptable. 

P. 74. etc. — This contains the refutation of the 

last objection. In refutation the points out that 

the Agamic literature of those Shaiva and V aisbnava sects 
is to be rejected, as do not conform to the V edas. There 
are some sects, says the author, that do not conform to 
Vedic principles. The literature or scriptures of such sects 
only are to be discarded. And the literature or scriptures 
of those Shaivas and Vaishnavas that conform to the 
Vedas are to be accepted and followed. This standpoint 
of the present author and others has been already pointed 
in the notes at the beginning of this section. The word 
qrag?!, mentioned in the verses from ^* 13 ^ 1 ®, is a general 
name of all Sbaiva Schools and hence the objection. 

The refutation is based on the statements contained 
in that very which say that some particular Shaiva 
religions were acceptable; while others were preached with a 
view to delude the perverse public. It seems that Shaiva and 
Vaishnava religions were very crude in the lieg^nning; 
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but later they muist have come to be refined by being purged 
of the crudities and repulsive practices. The unrefined 
sects naturally came to be regarded as deluding aud 
mischievous and hence to be rejected. contains 

vivid description of such various discredited Shaiva 

and Vaishuava sects. In the last four chapters of 
it is stated that gave permission to some 

of his disciples to preach and establish Shaiva and 
Vaishnava religious Schools on a refined and reformed 
basis, which give an idea about what those refined 
and reformed schools were. The following from 
may be noted in this connection: — 


git— g=tri^gT ^ gtiRoir | 

irrwsPr %>f{g: n 

I g|? 

Rf^g ft iigi <1^ sfg <Trg<Tg i 

IT? qi^Tir 5?Nggifr$[ ggsHr: i 

ggg f^irlftfcr ft i 
sgmijji ^ft^^TggfRr i g^ i 

gw Tiggg *at«T wg# ^ 1 

g %5jr^gc5r%f g^gtg^ i 
HF^Tiftcm; i 

f^lfgf^rgfil discusses the Vedic and non-Vedic Shaiva 
schools in the following verses;— 
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r%g«t% II 

aimur wfsirr srer: 7iw«ir?ir i 

'TTsqt €w sif s 5i^: u 

%S 5ra =91^ H 5s4i^i%an. I 

914 =9 ?r%4 ^ fij5sr re^ggn^n || 

5n%asiT9 9itn^ 4i9!c*rani 

?iH»TifT5c f*r*r re3Ei4 9^airan ii 
9^«rmm«rrc9rRi«rdf^: ftraprir: i 
99:9[fnt^tr%9fl[?49ci 3^# II 
9^€^r?r$Il9=9iR5Isfsi%'IKJri^ I 
awm <i^”<99i: u 

f«5tans9 »rfra^ i 

RI^fR W’T II 

p. 75- f%n=i%99'^ra3ir9?a5r — The 9r9{ school is a Shaku 

-sect, as may be note<l from the following verses of 9ln??T 
or TR^^^i^TiT ; — 

9n9’<re9r =93^wr i 

s|TNi4^f4l% ST giJT9T^ |l 

Here in the refutation the author means that mim 
and some schools of Shaivism were preached by ^ to 
delude the perverse public, as much as Buddhwm was 
preached by Vishnu. So the author bolds both jll9 and 
^«3 equally responsible for some degraded mischievons 
forms of religion in India, 

P. 73. 93 etc— H?re tbe author summarizes up 

to the end oi the. hoot boK ptM* 

coneouance with,.the Yedfc. He thue dnelly 

puts at rat the objectioos r^-^tbe eeeptWB of SSmw. 

82 
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P-76, etc. — In this passage the author- 

discusses the objection advanced against the practice (sn^n)- 
of (Is’TsiR’a on account of its being a This means 

that is questionble. The author disposes of the 

objection very much in the same way as he does the 
objection against aiiJriiHTflT'rar. He finally establishes the 
aiflioq of those 3*?rTs that lay down in conformity with 
Vedic principles and says that those d^s that do not 
conform to the Vedas are to be rejected, such as those of 
^HTs, «TfaTs, etc. 

STintiTs and d^ris are almost synonymous and there is 
not much difference between them, dtr has been defined as:- 

=5t f 5% pt II 

( 3TFitf^iTt2[r?If.?T4, which is not yet printed ). 

“ Strictly speaking an ati’Tt? differs but slightly from a 

The former is said to deal with twenty five subjects,, 
such as the nature of the Brahman, Brabmavidya, the 
names of diflerent d^ris, creation and destruction of the 
world etc. The latter treats of . only seven out of twenty 
five subjects dealt with in the sjpiflis. Sometimes the word 
‘‘4(1*15! ” is used as synonymous with aiFW and dw; and a 
2(1*155 deals with only five out of the twenty five subjects 
dealt in the siRtJTTs”. ( Elements of Hindu Iconography 
Vol. L part I ). On the whole d^s are a literature of Shakta 
sects and Shaiva sects and their religion and practices.- 



APPENDICES. 

The following appendices are intended to give 
■readers in a collected form the explanation of i%f and 
and Their that makes 5ri^^[ggi|^. Appendix I 

gives the nature of and Their or 

.Appendix II (a) gives and describes the creation 
both ^ and srgi and criticizes and palls down the 
*TrJn?r* of School; and it further gives 

It also pulls down the theory of of Buddhistic 

schools. II (b) demolishes the II (c) gives 

the evolution of 36 principles or cjf^rs. 

Appendix I 

—Chap. I, 1-12. 



5W II 1 II 

gr sra# II 

ir^er^ as-nifir Tt n ii 

sftiT^ gJT'T^^iFT ^ qRwnw 

sraajRt cT 3rn?5R0T <7ri%t i^Ni4!i<i«JiRi<q'i'Hw4' swiat^pt; » » 

^rsra^TrRg^m: i 
fttwfTRH w ^ Nwrtr^r ii ^ ii 

^niira’.* Hr*nf^[?r?niTn^ i ppr? Jis'^ravifw rt?- 

5IWR ^ ^ II ^ « 

jfi j^'S i a T ’HRi^ » 

Hoiiflidft -ffsipr H « # 
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“ ^ 'Ttsritoi: m- 

trfTsnBRT^” “sr^R?^5rT'«TfR iTT^rrgqsft^” 

«t?TPif3#5TiHTT?ir mf^qj?r?^?^R9rTft3!nrcfkr^vr?r!T 'wncii?( 

II « II 


iRcrT[?^f^«nw% I 
sTff: 5rrf«rw ii ii 

h II H II 


^t^si?S?r^^raw JW: ?rt^R ii % ii 







ni i^g iT^' ^fr ??t 4 : II \ II 


f glr: wfEr§3T?R ?t^si^'i«q'5if^- 


?nr fir«riwf?rn!R# ^nrrit^ng^ ii 
5nT5?r^ i^iFT ii ® ii 


%?r»msn%^i5C5rsrm'Tr%^ »rg^ji T%’ii?t: M 
WJrr^ffNrs^rgrrmt’ff^t f^srF?i% ii “ 
srajoit II f^rara: if ?ti ii” ^WWi^str^icBT 

^T5r^ 5PE^ Tit^irnr “ ^ifi^iorf »TTir 

«Tni TT^r ^ ^pr ^ *f Ri%iTtf^ r ^ ^Ti q ' f«^r5rR'^*rnpri^i?iJ^ 

»TT i n %^ pr JW s[?rlr: ii si^rsr f^F$T f?rfl^'??rir[|a5!9oi i 

^5 ^ “ 5r ?r ^ ^s ?r 

^5Tpr: ?r iffitWI??! H 

^'k a^iiw4'i^ T ^n? g s? ii » ii 


«rrmf : ^j f ^ i^^t ' r siff^ ?srrermm: i 
viii^i i i'i^ B ff 5hTl: sruRTi^ TO firai ii < II 


?rt q?^rTOit^^cRif% 
'Rt iW ^frqpf! n 
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jnn 51%^: i 

w; <n:jRf^ ii \ 


srqT ’E^f’EWt^t^frFsn BTlTIT^^rl 

w ^ g4[ ’g'Tgnoi^n^’’!^ ^ 

srff^ f%?rFJtTm g 5Frt^ ” sri^ 


c: i%^: .5PE& 

rTf?ng?srR»n snrreTT- 
r^^n^ll 3 


art %srr wlwasr ^rwiftar^: ti t® ii 

^ II 

^ ?rt II 1 1 n 

.. ^n ^ni%cRr{%: f=s®igiRri^^ “ 'rrre^Rr^- 

f^TRrr ^f?T»TnrsrfMf ii ^ 

in: RvW^ ' g Tfl^S ” ^^Wll^f fir«M<*ili^[5ft ^T 

TTT i n q ^ g^^ gff? ^ ^ ^ '• 

sr^?n^ Hqarnf in ii 

^ iin4)^ii*w5iifnf ii n 

gf5£r^ jrqRmr g R onn gi^t in fii<4«n4'<A«i%: g^r- 
inrl^ “ ^<tM^i<w5n i dcmir ni^q^ Hr- 

^ #r^sn®RSRtf srsf^ ^ 

n n^BilR^ “ anmr tfir itsdl 

■ ^^ ifi g^ TjeRT’^gjgsrfe’nf^ TOgsrf^ n * 

Chap. IL-1-13. 


sw: firaRT tlNW ^•i'*W w43% * » m 
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rv v rs« 


5t!=^ JmflM: II 5^ tl 


arrer 


Ri^S'T FtWI?N^ II 5, II 

8?FPPnSr^ 

11 \ II 

q^’E^^^sjTigwT qq’?tRi'l^%¥r^ || 

arqifyfq^rq ^?n?rvn%Jr sRiryji+iiuiHiwj ara- 
STITRT ^TJ?T^ sicqj^j^sswil^ qW^sTcSTTW II « II 


5itn R%^ ii II 

srar^TJiH g Rq f r ^ TJii %f tT <f^g ^TWRft# iqq^- 
ET^Erms^ arqq'^ II II 

ERT 55t5T %^5n%^ 3R^ II 

II ^ 1) 

ERT En%fg;5r!?oiT^ qrstin^ “ rkv ” ^:!n^ ^ 

rrRTRf^JT ?r3[¥^jnai^ anrsntfirf^ $rq: 

^q T E T tq r R isg l R siqg; ?fi«ftwqRRqTf^#T ^sr^Rq ^#reqi- 
arra:i5El%r ^ 11 » ii 

^iwrf^ qt srir qR^irfafi^^^qr 11 
^qwn^ 11 ^ 11 

^?rmqtar®t giqqrgEjql^fJT 

aWR^ft^nl: II « « 

?i^^ii>rqi II 


u SI )l 
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«npi*iT Jmg 


«i^oi *f^: im i ii 

’T?[%5raraT^ 'nm ^rra: tow K^s kn % ; 

3 R 5 flfir II 3 ^ II 

?T ?r%; ?i#5rf^!?nq; ii n <1 

gif T Tf ^ H ^ “ si^, ” 9i3?'ra?!5nsRTra4- 

^i^HTTTO^^fSwrJ^ ^37^^i^5iWi5r “ *iw^f '*n^ ^ 



^(1^ I g?r: ^ ^ra? 1 «^oi^uw 4 rai 
«rfi[|r<uTifi?% 5 R 5 ^W 3 «piM 

ara f% ^1^ d-^^w TO^NnH^isTaroa; 

fir^ra. sEnnJRrgn^^MRr ^nsra; ^nma; 'sr^raaai'R^r- 
^dl’aj?^ 5rai ^ ^ 1 1^: sft'Jil^i'i^: II? 


V— 38. 


Hg 'Twflit 


M<dT^ r^'fisRi^r || 

^ ^ «l>|CHa< 11 II 

«iRdd»iT^gm^*i'H^ a TOt^ 

^ *R'Jd1iic<rlr: « o 

guN'411^^ 5ift»^4iAsr frarafft 1 

dltn^ittig ar g r a^iis^^fwfiraT 11 H 
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5ffW^'sn*i^*Rr8i. 


“ ifim srwif^R II ^ »rrraf%: 

“ 5#iw4r fcTRr ?sr ^frerduTRfJr^ ^a ^rg ant^tfir^R^ri sg^^n^H 
anili ^ ^rrJrs ^ ^1^57^1% fi[ f^^5rfira*ff^! ” 

^^sr fi r pEi ^ a HFRr?^i^9!^rjRn^(5?irH4^ ^mni 1 snd ^:^- 
^«flf^d^: ^ntfir^: 1 5RT5rjft tot !tTi%: ^fttoranm^nfilTOi 

«R^ffir^r?r: I srPSTSTf sr^twtfirsf^ sr^oi: !rf&^^8jJt??n- 


5(s?tTTfirif^:^i^fit 11 


5n TOs^w%fiffii%2r ' ^er se^twitoi gm?!tot%fir ^:— 
’sr^re^igTKisfjwRr^^ang;. H ^ar f^tiNtC- 
?ftT4s5^ fir^anwrra’r?!: ^ttofife^rt ?nfir^t?r T%f*nEr*rarac 

%^t«r?«3!T<nff?fi: ii^<T^?^JT^<Tr?<r8j(2rijflf%5Ji?«Tto ^grai^tswr*^- 
?^=5?r5tit«JRfr ^iRf5ri%tfir*nnT<.tft%\t??iwi ^rort firwi- 

l^r^rfes^T'an^ft tohr^ar g't^^rttotnra: 

Jir^^r sel^rtto^nra; 3'^Ji=B|crrfiri%4Ti!?rar2trra: toRri%- 

^ei9rr ii ^rRjttgTferrftf^lfE^jrrstrra: ^r%55Raraffit%art^^- 
?irfii5Tt'^^jrfir 1 srRttftf^ sar^r^i^ g'R^ ^«Ttf^acgrR^?rto5r ^pn 
arfir ?3i^^7Ri3g'R^?rttlr53?r f^vrmroJTs^JTton sjRtor 

^ ^arr ^ sf ^^to^^lFinvTRif^ ^nrtjpRr^to^ goRrai- 
fi^^r^ft 5r|«ra«rr^3'>T^«r«rrTaTJn'^^ii^g^f^^crcflf^ gt^j^pnrtot 
tor^sf?^^8j3i5rm^T^!Ttof 5r?ft 5ig5T«i srfireg:r»in9n *ipn- 

»r%5T5T^ tofl^wsjn^qftfifwntrrtmf^^r^fir ^[^erfirfir «r 
»itoPT^ra[f5r5f^Rr^: 11 |qts?r: ftatg fi i-^ M ^i j s^ fe - 

to<TRH*r43rR srw^r^g; “ ?#|Ji^«?jr9rr5rgfi%«r 1 ara^pm- 

II “ atrefih anar: ” ffir afia^cnat 1 srN' *€11^ 
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g^rj^ Piqwytisni^iSi ii 


s^rmig 5H^^rac. f^^eti^sjnrra ^ %». 
“ 3#Tr ’TTin ?5rB5: 




^ TOtsfir 


ri Jife I 




?r^: ?Ttn.- ?n^, ?r#^ i 


TOt?rnT*ra:mfftw5j i 

«r*n ^ ft«m s^ftspn I 

^ arirfSt %rar ” it 




8!sr?[r%: ^nOTtsnm^rrorOTft. 

II ^ iT*n^ ^^[^raraetsi^ d«*i4<f;'rw»3%-i^- 

^ ^ I ^ ^S¥<i<t*r m^~ 

^^isnr^ ^*i(^cd««ing; i 

^ ai^'»iM*<^*iw*iidi ' OTCT ’m gg^f ^ swi 

^Rnint#?rpn »tf^ ^ROT^anawrafrr # «ia a 

1 8r^Rrra!*naT^ > ^ 
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??ri^ . 

^Tif?^»n^rra; i ■^., 

3P^>i*ijiicMi««icm<i ^i^5fforcgbWf^r I ?t«nft 

snsri^sj 

5r?m^ 5T f^VsjVtisr ^nrjcj; i '^=5irtfenl^^- 

5T?T ?r?!!rrPir Mfi%3rf?T<3' feft^i^i'ST srw1mf5[?d%i5JT^{^nrg^:iT^ ^ 
^if^ stff%^sr 

f, r< H ^ " ' , n ' ’**'tijt' 

^ ?f(H%ei;TO^^ If <?lT%Tj.ra ?; tt 5i5R'is^vK7^.:^'5qjra;jk 
I ?l''4P^T Wf ^7 I) iffST: Ef^j^ 

7iTmi^?g?ifR7T5i; i ^q?rai??r«^iJJr 5 1 R4;a ss^-iw- 

RfgTa'»i^M'5!7m;i.iTiir^R»-4ivT;i ir-4f5tiKfi»fTff:q<Tq;r4iiln^^ 
^i^!3;ii ^rein in»qnirrT?^itnOT^r<54fRr 3T!=?nrs7v’^:7 
nl^Ttof g^i; I ifssrsj^s^rq-^irfff %?5m 

?R?T^ W5^rw^r3nirf«#^?>iT)^7??!n ■5rt#Fr'4rt'7!TT ^ir**T 

^i>i?TO^5rtqr(^%'5ar II 

^rat- 


•'r •'■ 



g 


'sfn?*PtT 


•t3: ^ ?r9R# sr sr s*rf^i?i%fef?r- 

^^TITT ft'aflH<^|qi. I ^d<S:| ^ | 

^niTcti WFn’ffrara; i j 

!I9 sja*Ta<^nn>4^: i g gn> !^ gg t q ; i “ sn?*PtT 

srraRT: wcr: ??t5rr5<iwTJif 5r??rfe- 

I snnJ ^feincsiPT: 

'swrart ^^rf^cRtn ^ t^ ^g c^ ra ; i ^ 

q’STT ^si^jf[5pi^si% ggtr: 5r^g?9rr5t i n fa ^ swism iRn^fgsrrfg- 
5fr5t5t 3rfl%& gitf sr i^g; i a r witr i ggttaif^s f ^' r 
^ I gg w«rgeftf^ gisgJi;. i g^ f? fimg^^gRU- 

j *5# JiRT^ngra: wift^sf^ fNIswngra: 

^<w’i^»a)?!!|P5i5q:q:9Rl4 sriPft ^aiRlT^lf^I^WWg^gl9«^5r«- 




il 
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anfrawsT — 


smVcn ii 

an^ spi^q^ li 'ai il 

11 II 

ara qrg^j^qTmf^ar: i 
^rmam'pqq': ^'ranr; qqrw: II a’i ii 

^nT^HrJTaqTETwg^ i 

?T^: sr^as: ^g: mai^ arrar 3^ i 

arf^ras^Rtiqn^aswrra: iTf’aT: g^srw^i ^g: 

TlrsTE^ra: iFTfiTfOTafrai: sprsrgaK: i srkrej m’^sHa^Ewn^arrarFm^- 
^?an5t f%T%3gi: ^Ri^RHwfem: arcR^ g^fi^^rarc: 

^tqriwfe aTf3?iq:5!r% srfRfraar^; f^nr^araarTEiiRTanf ar^^r 
^f^jrrJtif^«RR5T qjaRranrRsftr mwi^i rstjirricj: ?T^qi’?Rl 
^RfTTRi ^^qrg; aisq-TR4ra-<f^ aq-^fir: i ars^rj; srffNf^ 
qark: II II 


TrRrg'n^f??;-TtqTm^T f^nTn^qraq^laRq^ 

^gqes^ri^a 'iqRBffRrqrm %an #?tr 

3infvr; 53a:r»??TRr ^rga^R^: i 
lEi(!qTf^: TTf TTRi ^wiaranrfrfsprf^'r II «« ii 

“ ftfe^syg” 3qn^: ijfREmqrqrra: 5!T;^rg^^3f|arraRR, 
3^ gn an=qr ^raTqr^wafRgeqanq^fq: n «« u 

8rg-^tqii%r:%q»n^arranijfnt*n i 
ar^arRTfifewtq aikr arfilr'Err ? J3f: ii II 
argtMn%: ari^n't aTrwqqtifjft artwj^jErq! i aiRarRriaE^i^ 
1 ^RI qfj^: I 



ij. 


sr^: i 

’g II II 

i^i JTr^Rn%w?rra: =Frfmi?mTr%w5Trai: h ^wi - 

'.^fSrnjrS^'iR': f JT^: !plJI^i?Ii^snspt^ g-fflr: 

?r??{?5r^3> TcTP^f^^q' PTsnf??rH5rr%m’3; ?Tl'«EcrT ^g g< T ^i‘i<jii»jiP i Pi^- 
^9r5!B: «rmi?Tfn%i?«r5mT%: “ ^ ?r%; 

■'T^f^T^T^r: ^ f ^ II 8? li 

i%f%3^ WJ^s»ni^?nlk^r^ ii 
«rk€rf#ff^cn sri^r sjfjrgisnrfim: ii 8® n 

sr«T 5r7^5;^Tm5, f^r^a'l' a tiaigt ra - 

?rr^JT5rTRT«r?: ^5r^f?cr?gr sr?^: srsrr^sET^kwi^ ^rsirf^er: srig^Rfd^- 
“grtf si^t^RnrRrrsRri il^f g r ^l ^ ^ i tu i 

«r>i5Tiwra; ^kwi ^ “ an^- 

?T5r?Mi?if%f^3^rstf '%'T; f^coinml^a 

^r%?nM'f?rr: i^;sr|t^?i?rari^r: srf^fr^JTff^^f^i53Rrfi5naf?n:ii«»fl 
'Tibifff^ T^jfspjrfgfnra: i 

ii 8^ ii 

iga': f^3WiT?5«rf^a': ^i%4^^g«ar(f^*rf5n7ff^^f?in%JrRr 
■'if^:«r(T?#h5r4’: i war ^%: wfffwraTcwwfJjrl^ sri^jfNr i wsTTwaft^ 

wl ^ww^^fnwr^TiT !w w(%wnnTT*rwJcJT^Tisft9hft??Raig^ i 


1—78. 74, 

war^^piWT— ?r3 f^arr?— 

ims^rI w ii 
wffcta <Tft^a ii » h 

sqR arw — w^i<:ni^^^a wflT5rfi^if^a%?r ww^j 

wa?r?r fsr^; >5art^an^firrRfla5a5ar wftnR^aigr «wwi 

sia^ 5 fir w^hicwit^ wiaww fwS': m » ■ 

^<fr »g a»ii*waw«i^: «r^«i»«rS l 
gf^aea^ i l ^ftiRTR^ i ^ ■ 
waariSiwt— wsi afl^ I^Ranf — 
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5r^oit ^ ?r itTCTat ii 
3«rftlTO: ^nmw: II 

an5»rfN^Br%3J^ f^^rarnft ^^1% ii « ii 

5!TmR— sfni vtm: ^i5|raTf^5T# ?iF?r 
g^i^r?rj< f^'^'TRjrarfit^ ?fri%^i ?r5^% i jsi^si^ 

?grnfif«r«f^%«*rf3r: ^slrsTi^f^r iznq*^fTkTl!:f^3iHTif^ i%tsBr«n^fg; ^- 
gittT^^gi^tsrtqc ^fiTJr?rR>% ’^Rfra i ^rfft JniRrg- 
^r53r*rrai; ^ ^rfrt srionr^Rin^ i ilai*i§ uror- 

ara t^^rioii ^sifs^rra: ff^*r?iJ3;.f arniicjaqra ^ 

^ 1 5rra: i ^rW?i laiM ?i3^sninfr ^Rissf^sRim?!; t 

sr arsfJft sprrBff^ »^^jRcr5t^^rw%; i 

^ ^^^??5T«!i;f!Tclr!T aiTc^rsi; srrefR^ sr ^sfra'^WIr fR^f^qr i are 
f<i%aigqfl:^T'itqi«R^ ^CTpn ^Rif^q?^sftafrera; ft-g^r 
^Ba^sp^lsTftapcofre f Rr *rRir^fr?q^ sp^ai^rsarear anrem^^re pt ^V aiq - 
I %gn^; gr^%RfnftsT^ 5r3'?n<T%fpwi4is([^^' 
aqar^Ri ai^'5m?rRqw?3^: ^sRrf^aft^^sRref 

sw4 aregare: ^t araRr^T; ?r?5fcrt crefRr^r^ncrartRt^iRitsw 
*5^! sE^E?^r ^r^Psq^f r: fw^r^rar^f^irfffar^qreoft ^Rre^re?^ 

ifS^iaiti^srtf^ 5^ attrert II 
arfsrsrai^RifT^^jjr^^rTf^ ii 
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?rflmms?^«nsg<T5Rm • -snartgifi^ r.^- at- 

sr?!^ m aar^?^ ai- srpa.-.i •«^r^:s4si*^^'«^i3*n4ai^ftcbr^aiw**»ia< 
sT^^'T^; giaT^11 ' %<5a F j4t^<t si qg qi q, t 

’M 'fimi^ .«rw'i?5sa aiatf^r 

g ^vs T Rt^ - ff^ gi : y !{d< 

^5*irra^ d K'* i 1 •^ar&^^rgt 

^K^j'Mll^r'SiraaTa I a«*ifa^: «ji<ywigl^"4ldl 9! 

" ;^' wiaaisft' ifeaig; 
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1 5T5=^g' 51%: i%%f^ 5r«?iBr 1 i%?i?jrNn«n^ 

t%«rf4 ^r rasrt i%^5t: i arilr cran=*r5^ wi 

:fPrasnr: ^f^|<TiT^{lr i er?i srra: wra^vrj^srsr^iqigi; 

■wr^sr^i w^flT^igi: • s[^ %gi: sr^g ^ 


f g 5rg«TOt5?T^8jmJi?^F^5^^ srwf^^ifJT jt ^r^ g irt R r 

^ ^5fTR firor- 

^ m srra': ^rzif^^nsr^ 

ifenwfsrra; sr %tpEr: ^tninir: 5n?Hw?55?rra<.n^'^5Pns=q«^^q 
rra^Rnrara; i *jg sr %?tTR T%g %?r5tft 

^r^ra; srg ainf^ wi5rRrT^<^%(^ ^ ^?fi 


T?JT«ir'3rs?^- 


Rmra; 1 srr^q?^ ^%|<Tn%: 

sfe <135# <311% q^ ^rz5# ^ »?#T#<qt#ar5req q^qs- 

M5t«?r#er5[¥n?#?qT5t 1 sra qzqzqfergwqvq^jwjj^nqi^sTr 5rf ; i^; 
rix# ?r3 qq' ^< 1 * 1 ^ 5 # qs ms( #gff 5q5qfii5q?Tr<srRi»iJra?##3q35r?f^q#iq- 
?ra; gw sRTtf# 5STT«5T#fcrf#S5qrfg: 1 1%=^ ggw^q^qqsq#?^^ 
qT»ngqqf^=qqraT f^rq’qq^^q ir^Pifra^ g^efrq^n^nq- 
rq^ 1 mf# gg?q: q^get^q f# q?5qq^^^qTqgni^q»ft- 

Bqoft# ar?^ ^^q«Nq^q%: <c^ qgrat^Rqq qsRTRfrtoi f#aft- 

rqqrtf^^qf# qsrasqq q f^esftq# qq f#qrq«r^q5niufiqfctqf#%fit 
iiw g<%^rqrqi# f^qtqg^q^rrqrf’renlqrqRiqq^qiq; »rf#qtqq4rq- 
imsfiinqqqtgrf^rq: ^qqqrTft# q??#^# qreqqcqq’^iqqgq^efirgWt- 
RofhTs^qtqgsrrqsriTr# qf q^rfq^tq w^TORpqifqq^ft^qiqetq ^' 
nqNiqsr^ra: <#q!#rqq€TqRr f%q q^gf# qi5r*n#t ^rq: qqq^- 
?qif5r^ qi qf# f^r^i qr qqra^ qtq: q ^ q ^^q rac i ^qaw qqrq 
» f#S»q: ^q: ^gfeq^^^ql^qTcj'^qT^qiq qqq^^qtqqqiqq^ 

#wf?iqiqR^ qpiq^qr^^fqfqt ^q; qRqrsrqqffnra; qr^qqqfirqUft 
j«5qqq qfetqiiqqrqni: %qrq)qf q^ijqr^jqiq; qrf# iq*nq; qqq q#i- 
<iqfqt q.lrqtliffrq9f#ta ^qtf# qqtnqrilrq Jrqtqiqswqra; 
JWiqwqTI^^q 5rqsjrq?refe«qq qq^qmcWRqqt q|qiq#saiqqnq 
SftTcatqpqi^qi^qq^qq t^#q «Pf«qaf#qf#r 5rq qaritwqjftqc^qrq^ 
qq Rtqj^q[^<(qq-(f^qi ^RK^tqqftfir l!«il 
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i^I^’M-34 to 37. 

155f^?rrJinii^®f^trmTr^Rri%q'f%S^?jrf?r5^Rl^JT^;5irJg:!^gi^- 

t?^?r'5R5ri5inn ^sni^: — 

“ wHn^^!Ti^Nii^i57?JT5RDira: i 
cRT^ ^ I 

5 PfR<T?rr^ =55!^ 11 ” foqrnm^: 

“ 3t 4 fis^n I 


5pq ^ 4i5 ! .fi4Hi^ ? vi ”ii \U ^1^ 
^^Jl’snpT 


|;;g|gFfiFri^^?t?B?ir;if‘'c«FnriM^^^'ji?i^r^Ft?:Tir;ir^^Tj^f iL*ic^iP~ivlgCt^ltE^RI^illJi 


% qg^4rd 11 

arsr «i%^^ii^i((^«TRrJrftrei?ft>T »5^, ■ 

^TTOcRt «raf% II . 


^5nf?nnss«3w 


»s, * *v « 


imr^- 



1C 


sn%TW5rTT?TI JT?^ UlPRr: \ ^ 55g%5r!WRTfJf>!r^. 

JTrirr^rgRsrig:, srififr^i f?TRffP!rJrRmrigTt?n%4^f^, 

smiTH ^5r^^jTtoi?r i era »i:^ g¥rrg*r^i?ninsit9- 

^rSffRW!'^[5'«rm«rir5fgf^oi ^ srrsg' ^rsrf^ i ir^f%«r»T5ra?r^^. 

»R?r 5^7?^ 

i^^9c5r5rasr®tirfl'^irara »rat^, ’jofcrr^r^^’jtjiar 
f^f%'??rRTi%5ia{rcrrnTT?r5t vrsr% T%?5rm irr^^ sr^r 

?Rrr!Ti^75»;TOT^r5ra5^ ^rgrt^. ersir, s^rf^sEar irs^rq^iraf jtt^, ^fefr 
^ ^?TJTt3»jjrf^?T^^ »raRr. ^• 

T|grai#i!cfJreinn^^!ra 


Siiw^r, srra€jpc<»in?r ^aa^Rra«iF«rr!=!Tr»rra^8frinqT«ri!Tra?5^i>i^7§- 


^|:^fsr^«c^5irajr5rt 
«ijs^i!C<ii, stff^efxa ^araia. srar arf ^rJr^firarf^JTTa^naaas^mRW 
*ra(^. raara!#%aca «rar^. 

^r^'ra:i%Tcai, g’ari^tsrraarasRar^'irai^i^cai, ^RTt%iraR. ^ 
^rCtraiiRw ?ra; ^RC^r^aroi ^ra, ^q^r^sp^or 5 = 1 ^, ^q^i^sparir 
'aif: w g i^iipsfe^ Tn srrw, f naRT^srara?^ 

53T%>«rfJi53^acr. 3fa:5Btoi9T ?!r?raHraR<n?^ 

^rras^ig: 1 ^raRrarr^i^rtg: 'TifSt:, naainaw- 

wsaraRR ar^, ^n^;, Tai^me^rroararw* 

g'resnp, i^aRn^srsnarara; iieit*<uN3^r 

4i t fa i iiRi%*-ii:i^fi«Pi^g t a<ras4 i »ra ^ 5 ;, '5>Ht! ^- 

t® ^ 7 , T5r:, nvr: > 5 ^ «rf5»auUiT#0R?^<i?awpi- 

gpT ^lapirn^araRT, ^ap!i?r*riRftT>tlnai^ 

^iF^g grt aif : ^af% »TRt# ^7a%a:, araai^f^^fld^i«l^^ 
^a n f ^ 4^a?;Mma ' <ibrafe arBR t<^5a^ i(^ ; 1 
n^giir ^raaratawB ^ ’TRa } 

a<aii|a<ci^ii^awtK'<^ ii 
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-Sanskrit Works. 




«nniwmi^-^n5p^^ 
sresp^-tublished at 

IDsvakottai 

.^«rraTr-%!^RraT=9i4 * 

fN g. ^ 


1 * 

; / ' , ' ^TFRFn^pl 


ft - 




?RtsRPiRrar- 


flra?Rm%^-sr='pr^%?t 


cTv^iWbiRi^T- Gaik war Oriental * 

senes. anfl ^FRigprwi^T 
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Kanarese Works. 


^fyspy^ ^azSoii-E. 

Narsinhacharya 

rtsBicys?*s 

^^^iUSOTOJcijr «!^D 9 £ 9 - 

?SJ 3 ed,W 73 ^ ^o ^«9 
^tfiozS^rf 

^jjSiCiortSfsS — ^s'ScrfJcJjS 
u:! 5 d?^^d 

«!j;S ^6ciC3-^?rfa^a sSoS^ 


! 3 «rfo«i«dri^-aS 03 od' 

8?rf£®?jrf drt'^-^a^d 

8?sdE9'?)rf 4D-a£a-?3j3rfo^d?) 

tSss ^Tra d-Halkatt i 
aedi^rf j!3o!3ea5i?-rfi5sSa^a 
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Agam'as, Yedas, Puranas, Upanishads, Smrifcis, and 
many other relevant works have also been consulted. 
They have all been referred to in the body of the book; 
hut being too many to be mentioned they are omitted 
from the list. Books marked (*) are to be taken as. 
printed at Shblapur by late Mallappanna Varad. 
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Dr. S. N. Dasgnpta, ji-a., pli.D.,D.Litl:., F. e. s- e., 
c- I- E-, King George V Professor of Mental Science- 
Calcutta University. 

I have read with great interest your learned perEornianee 

the Histery and Philosophy of the Lingayat Religion In going 

through the pages of your great work I feet that I have leanr 
muck It appears to me that, so for as I know, this is the best work 
on Virasaivisni that I have ever read. I must congratulate you on 
your great success and I can assure you that I shall have to dray- 
copious materials from your work for Vol. T of my Cambridge 
Hisfcoiy of Indian Philosophy. I must thank you most sincerely for 
the kindness you have shown to me in presenting the work to me. 


Sri V. Gopalachariar, B. A. M. L. 

Mimamsacharya^ Vedjntaratna etc., Tricliinopoly. 

The Lingadharanaehandrika of SrL Nandikeshvara is a learned, 
well-reasoned and lucidly wTitten Sanskrit book in defence of th*:* 
wearing of the Lingam with profuse quotations from the Vedas. 
Puranas, and Againas. The author’s arguments are often based 
on the Mimainsa Nyayas. We were favoured with the Sanskrit 
original with its excellent English translation and very copiou,'^ 
and learned annotations in English by Professor M. R. Sakbare 
about two years ago and we read the book with great Interest and 
sent a short appreciation. Professor Sakhare, who has with un- 
tiring industry studied all the literature of the East and the West 
light on the great religions of the world and parti- 
cularly on the Vedic-Agamic systems prevailing in India, has now 
added a very elaborate and edifying English Introduction extend- 
ing over 682 pages. We have read carefnlly through the entire 
introduction and we feel bound to say that we cannot sufficiently 
praise the thoroughness of the author’s research, the remarkable 
lucidity of the exposition, the critical acumen displayed in the 
shifting of all the materials gathered from varions sources, and. 
more than all, the deeply sincere God-passion which almost eveiy 
sentence of the work breathes. We have always thonght and felt 
that the Lingam is a symtiol of the Universe and the form is a 
miniature representation of the Universe, etc. etc. 

Swami S^sti6^nanda, 

Shri Ramahnshnamath, Mylaporet Madras. 

The twjfpifcf cori^ernbly added to my knowledge of this, 
form of the Hin^n DharihS little known ontside the region# where 
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it is professed. Your distinguished service to Iteligious of India, 
especially to Veorasaivisin, in the form of this volume is bound to 
receive grateful recognition from all who take interest in religious 
truths. I am of sincere opinion that it will he ii valuable addition 
to any library worth the name. 

I have been going through the book with a great amount of- 
interest and am much pleased to note that the whole treatment is 
thoroughly historic and explanation given convincing and authorita^ 
tive. The book has dispelled several misunderstandings regarding 
the origin and nature of Linga worship and other Saivite practices, 
horn of pure ignorance or blind prejudice. 

You maintain a very liealthy and ecpially true thesis in your 
historical outline when yon set forth the view that the spiritual 
-culture of India is a confluence of two streams, the Aryan and 
Dravidian forms of thought and practices that have commingled and 
■enriched mutually from long past. Any attempt to divide the 
-cultural unity of India by attempting the impossible task of separat- 
ing and clairaing exclusiveness is childishly ridiculous. The vast 
literature you have consulted and the splendid array of facts you 
have presented in the pages of this hook will surely evoke the 
admiration of all scholars. ITie book will stand as a very valuable 
document for the future, guiding and helping all who study the 
Lingayat faith either for its spiritual content or for its histone 
interest. The non-teclmicul treatment and informal language of the 
book make it valuable for the laymen. This however does not 

hinder the scholarly' interest oven as it is, the book is a 

very distinct contribution. 


Dr. C. Kanhan Raja, 

Department of Sanskrit t University of Madras^ 

I read through your very well-written book with great 
interest. The 11 th Chapter is quite admirable and no one can 
fail to admire your courage in dealing with a religious institution 
with a full historical sense of uprightness and love of truth. YoUr 
•exposition of the religion is also very thorough and lucid. We want 
•such full descriptions of the various religions in India undertaken 
by scholars of your type, who have a good grasp of the'subject 
:along with a training in historical investigation. 

I am not quite sure whether you have been quite just to the 
presentation of what you call Hinduism. There is no religion 
<salled Hind&ism. Historically, Hinduism can mean only' whaifc 
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'was in Hind, or India. It is more a civilization than a religion 
: and there were all sorts o£ religion in the country 

As regards Phallus worship, I am not convinced that Sisna- 
devah means phallus worship in the Veda and to that extent we 
. are agreed. But wKy should a man be ashamed i£ there had been 

^ phallus worship ? 

Your arguments on the point are quite cogent and convincing. 

As historical study and as a full presentation of a religion, 
' the book is admirable. Since yon asked me to give my frank 

- opinion, I have spoken out my mind on two important topics, 
■which you have dealt with in the book. It is only a difference 

- in outlook and has nothing to do with your opinion or your book. 


Dr. 5 . K. De, 

of Sanskrit^ Univorsity of Dacca. 

The immense labour, wide reading and enthusiastic but con- 

• scientious treatment displayed in your elaborate work on the 
History and Philosophy of Lingayat Religion greatly impressed 

I me as I went through its interesting pages. The subject, on which 
literature is so scanty and not easily available, is not as widely 
known to scholars as it should have been; and even where known, 
.it is perhaps imperfectly understood, and sometimes misrepresented. 
Your complaint on this score is fully justified, and your attempt 
’* to remedy the deficiency is praiseworthy. Although I am myself 
i nterest ed in Indian MeUgious faitlis and movements. I mast 
^ confess I had little knowledge of the Lingayat system, which bad 
been a sealed book to me. I can say without hesitation, therefore, 
that I have read your book with great pleasure and profit. Please 
-accept my congratulations and thanks for the gift* 

The first few preliminary chapters bring in admittedly 
' controversial matters, but your treatment of the question of origins 

* and early religious movements is suggestive, and cannot be entirely 
ignored even by those who honestly differ. There* can no doubt, 
however, that when you come to the treatment of the Lingayat 
system in particular, you supply a great deal of valuable informa* 
tion on a little studied subject with painstaking lucidity. In this 
respect I do not feel entitled to express an authoritative opinion; 
but I find that the most interesting and informative chapters are 

■^those which deal fairly elaborately with the meaning of Siynlinga 
-as a fundamental concept ( viii, ix ) the rise of the f Jngayat 
'.religion and its early history (xi) its philosophy and religious 
practice (xii) and its. literature and scriptures (sv). Your. labours 
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have succeeded in throwing great light on the subject; and yoin 
have thereby rendered a real service not only to the understanding- 
of the religious faith but also to the cause of scholarship in general. 


Af. 5. Basavalingayya, Esq. M. a. b. l., Curator, 

Govt, Oriental Library^ Mysore^ 

“ Lingadharatia Cliandrika ” by Nandikeswara is one, of the 
luonuinental and most authoiatative works, which establishes the* 
practice of wearing Ijingain on human body, as being enjoined by 
the Vedic and Upanishadic t^^xts and supported by Agamas,. 
Itihasas etc. The work by itself is a small one, but the editor,, 
while writing an Introduction to tlio work, has elaborated bis 
writing to a voluminous size comprising about 700 pages, wherein 
he has traced the origin and development of 8avism and its^ 
schools, from the pro- Vedic times iip-to the 12th century A. D.and 
expressed his views regarding the rise of Lingayat Jleligion and 
its Founder. The chapter on “The Philosophy and Practice of 
Lingayat Heligion ” faithfully represents the fundamental tenets 
of the Lingayat Tieligion and Philosophy 

But some of the views and conclusions held and arrived at 
by the editor cannot be taken as conclusive and as warranted 
authoritative texts bearing on those points. 

Apart from what I have said above, the editor has expended 
a lot of energy in making an assiduous study of all the important 
points raised in his introduction to the work and the pains he has 
taken in bringing out such a useful edition of the work are 
unquestionable. 

This is almost the first work written in English, explaining- 
so vividly the Philosophy and Religion of the Lingayats. His- 
copious and useful introduction w^ould be an eye-opener to other 
ambitious scholars to proceed further in their path of research and, 
study of the Lingayat Religion. The editor of the work richly 
deserves patronage and all possible encouragement. 





Dr. S. K. Belvalkatt 

M, A.y Ph» D.* I. E. S.p ( Retd. ) Poona. 

I read Professor M. R. Sakhare’s “ LiDgadharaDa- 
ohandrika ” witli Unglish Translation and fall Notes, and a 
long, valuable Introduction, designed to familiarise the layman 
as well as the scholar with the ‘ History and Philosophy of 
the Lingayat Religion, ’ with considerable pleasure and 
profit. It has helped to clear many of my own hazier notions 
about the Lingayat Onlt, and I feel sure that the experience 
of other readers — be they Lingayats or Non-Lingayats-wifl 
not be much different from mine. 

Being himself a cultured and critical follower of the 
Lingayat Religion it was natural that Professor Sakhare 
should have looked upon the task accomplished by him so 
meritoriously in a volume of more than a thousand pages as 
a sacred mission; and I can vouch from personal knowledge 
that he had been formulating plans about such a work some 
years'"ag5r*"'*Tfi8 present publintion is evidently a product of 
wide reading and mature thinking, which are discernible 
on almost every page of it. Alike in the Introduction as in 
the Annotations the author b» quoted* extensively the original 
authorities used fay him; and this feature is likely to appeal 
to the average reader, who rarely feels the inclination, even 
when he has the means, to refer to the original sonrces when 
they are cited merely by chapter and page. 

Nandikeshwara, the author of the Lingadharana- 
chandiika, is a Seventeenth century author, Lingayat by 
profession, who has endeavoured tb establish in the Sanskrit 
work before us that the beginnings of the Lingayat Religion 
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and Philosophy aro traceable even in the Vedas and the 
TJpanisads. In his lengthy Introduction Professor Sakhare 
has availed himself of the Indus Valley finds, particularly of 
their interpretation by Professor Herns, to render the anti- 
quity of Siva worship, as not improbable in view of -the data 
already known, which Professor Sakharehas with considerable 
pains collected together. Not every reader of the Volume 
will of coarse find it possible to see eye- to eye with tift 
learned author in every detail but there is a wealth of 
information to be derived from the book and occasional hints 
for workers in kindred fields of research. All this taken 
into consideration, I sincerely congratulate Professor Sakhare 
upon his performance. 

Unhappily the work is disfigured by too many misprints 
of which the Author himself is painfully conscious, and 
which will have to be removed in the next edition before the 
work can secure an assured place of respect in the world of 
Oriental Scholarship. 




